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BEOTLErS  MISCELLAM. 


Cjfte  Constable  of  t^e  Cober. 

an  historical  bomakce.* 
Bt  William  Habbison  Aikswobth. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  QILBOIT. 


THB   WILL  OF  HENRY  THJB  EIGHTH* 

i  • 

I. 

I  HOW  THB  BIGHT  HIGH  AlTD  BBNOWKEB  KINO  HZKBT  THE  BIOHTH  WAZIB 

\  GUXTOVSLT  SICK,  ASD  WAS  L1XJ5  TO  DIE. 

\  Th£  terrible  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  drew  to  a  close.     The 

curtain  was  about  to  descend  upon  one  of  the  most  tremendous 

.    y     dramas  ever  enacted  in  real  life — a  drama  which  those  who  wit- 

\        neseed  it  beheld  with  wonder  and  awe.  The  sun  of  royalty,  which 

I    ,     had  scorched  all  it  fell  upon  by  the  fierceness  of  its  mid-day  beams, 

I    >     was  fast  sinldng  into  seas  lighted  up  by  lurid  fires,  and  deeply 

;         stained  by  blood. 

/  For  fiye-and-thirtT'  years  of  Henry*s  tyrant  sway,  no  man  in 

England,  however  high  his  rank,  could  count  his  life  secure.  Nay, 
'  lather,  the  higher  the  rank  the  greater  was  the  insecurity.     Royal 

f  descent,  wealth,  power,  popularity,  could  not  save  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham  from  Henry's  jealous  fears.    Truly  spake  the  dying 
j  Wolsey  of  his  dread  and  inexorable  master—"  Kather  than  miss 

or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he  will  endanger  the  loss 
of  half  his  realm.  Therefore,  be  well  advised  what  matter  ye  put 
in  his  head,  for  you  shall  never  put  it  out  again."  Henry  was 
prone  to  suspicion,  and  to  be  suspected  by  him  was  to  be  doomed, 
£>r  he  was  unfor^ving  as  mistrustful.    His  favour  was  fatal;  his 

Iromises  a  snare  ;  his  love  destruction.     Rapacious  as  cruel,  and 
tviah  as  rapacious,  his  greediness  was  insatiable.     He  confiscated 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  taxed  the  laity  to  the  uttermost 

*  All  righU  retened. 
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2  THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWER. 

The  marvel  is,  that  the  Iron  yoke  he  placed  upon  his  subjects  was 
endured.  But  he  had  a  firm  Iiand,  as  well  as  a  strong  will.  Crafty 
as  well  as  resolute,  he  framed  laws  merely  to  deride  them  and 
break  them.  He  threw  off  the  Pope's  authority  in  order  to  make 
himself  supreme  bead  of  the  Church.  Some  were  executed  by  him 
for  maintaining  the  Papal  supremacy,  others  put  to  death  for 
denying  certain  Catholic  tenets.  To  prove  his  even-handed  justice, 
Romanists  and  Lutherans  were  linked  together,  and  conducted  in 
^pairs  to  the  stake.  At  one  moment  be  uf>held  the  new  doctrines; 
on  the  next,  he  supported  the  old  religion.  Thus  he  used  the 
contending  parties  for  his  own  purposes,  and  made  each  contribute 
to  his  strength.  The  discord  in  tne  Church  pleased  him,  though 
he  feigned  to  r^ove  it.  His  councillors  tremUed  at  his  slightest 
frown,  and  dared  not  for  their  heads  give  him  honest  advice.  His 
parliaments  were  baaely  subservient  and  confirmed  his  lawless  de- 
crees without  an  effort  at  resistance.  A  merciless  system  of  religious 
persecution  was  commenced  and  carried  out  accordmg  to  his  change- 
ful opinions.  The  fires  at  Smithfield  were  continually  burning.  'Die 
scaffold  on  Tower-hill  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  nobk  and 
the  worthy.  The  state  dimge<mfl  were  crowded.  Torture  was 
applied.  Secret  examinations  were  allowed.  Defence  was  denied 
the  accused;  and  a  bill  of  attainder  smote  the  unfortunate  person 
against  whom  it  was  procured  as  surely  as  the  axe* 

The  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of  Henry's  subjects 
were  sacrificed  to  his  resentments  and  caprice.  Uprightness  could 
not  save  More  and  Fisher,  nor  long  services  and  blmd  obedience 
Wolsey  and  Cromwell.    Age  offered  no  protection  to  the  octo- 

fenarian  Lord  Darcy,  and  piety  failed  to  preserve  the  abbots  of 
fountains,  Rivaux,  and  Gervaux. 

But  not  alone  did  men  perish  by  the  stem  behests  of  this  ruthless 
tyrant,  this  worse  than  Qriaital  despot,  but  women! — women  of 
incomparable  beauty,  who  had  shared  his  couch,  and  had  every 
claim  upon  his  tenderness^  and  compassion.  But  pity  was  not  in 
his  nature.  When  love  was  gone,  dislike  and  nate  succeeded. 
Startling  and  almost  incredible  is  the  histoiy  of  his  six  marria^. 
No  parallel  can  be  found  to  it  save  in  wild  and  grotesque  fiction. 
It  reads  like  a  Bluebeard  story,  yet,  alas  I  it  was  fearfiil  reality. 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  faultless  and  loving,  was  divorced  to  make 
way  for  the  lovely  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  decapitated 
to  give  ^ace  to  the  resistless  Jane  Seymour.  The  latter  lived  not 
long  enough  to  weary  her  capricious  censor^  but  was  succeeded 
by  Catherine  of  Cleves,  whose  want  of  personal  attraction  caused 
tne  annulment  of  her  marriage  and  Cromwell's  destruction.  Next 
came  the  bewitching  Catherine  Howard,  who  was  butchered  like 
Anne  Boleyn;  ana  lastly,  Catherine  Parr,  saved  only  from  the 
block  by  her  own  spirit  and  prudence,  as  will  be  presently  related. 
Twice  was  the  nuptial  knot  forcibly  untied — twice  was  it  sundered 
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^ibe  aze.  PwiejUB  far  his  yiolenoe  were  ne^er  wmting  to  Henij. 
mi  the  inais  of  lue  Incklev  spoosee  were  a  mockery  of  justice. 
Hie  accuaed  were  prejodffed  ere  lieard.  The  king's  pleasure  was 
akme  conscilfted*    x  rem  his  veneeance  th^e  was  no  escape. 

When  it  was  a  questicm  wheuier  the  beautiful  Jane  Sejmour^s 
fife  should  be  preserved^  or  that  of  the  infant  she  was  about  to  bring 
into  the  world,  Henry  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  the  queen,  brutally 
obBerYing,  ^  ihaX  he  could  readily  ^et  other  wives,  but  might  not  have 
other  children.''  But  not  only  did  young  and  lovely  women  suffer 
from  his  barbarbr ;  venerable  dames  fared  no  better.  Execrable  was 
the  manner  in  wnush  the  aged  and  dignified  Countess  of  Salid>ux7 
was  slaughtered. 

A  list  of  HeniVs  victims  would  swell  pa^ :  their  number 
is  almost  incredible.  For  nearly  five-and  thirty  years  had  tliis 
Toyal  Bluebeard  ruled  the  land;  despoiling  the  Church,  plunder* 
ing  his  subjects,  trampling  on  the  necks  of  his  nobles,  disre- 
garding all  rights,  divorcing  and  butchering  his  wives,  disgracing 
aoid  breading  his  ministers;  yet  all  the  wmle,  in  the  intensity  of 
liis^;otisBi,entert8iniii^  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  merciful  of  kugs,  and  arrogating  to  himself  the  title  of 
Heaven's  Vicar  and  High  Minister  on  eartL 

But  the  end  of  this  monstrous  tyranny  approached.  For  months 
tlie  moody  monarch  had  shut  himself  up  witnin  his  palace  at  West- 
minster like  a  sick  Uon  in  his  den,  and  it  appeared  almost  certain 
he  would  never  quit  it  aUve.  Nothing  ooula  be  gloomier  than  the 
present  Bgpect  of  the  court,  or  offer  a  greater  contrast  to  its  former 
splendoor  and  gaiety.  The  pompous  pageantries  and  shows  erst- 
while e^diibited  there  were  over;  the  sumptuous  banquets  and  Bel- 
ahazzar-like  festivals,  of  which  the  monarch  and  his  favourite 
attendants  partook,  had  ceased ;  boisterous  merriment  was  no  longer 
lieard — lan^ter,  indeed,  was  altogether  hushed;  gorgeoudy-ap- 
Mzelled  noUes  and  proudlv-beautifm  dames  no  longer  tlm>nged  the 
halls ;  ambassadors  and  others  were  no  more  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence ;  kni^^tly  displays  were  no  more  made  in  the  precincts 
q£  the  palace;  the  tennis-court  was  unfrequented,  the  manege- 
^onnd  unvisited,  all  the  king's  former  amusemaits  and  occupa- 
tions were  neglected  and  abandoned.  Music  was  no  longer  heard 
either  within  <x  without,  for  light  inspiriting  sounds  irritated  the 
king  almost  to  madness.  Henry  pas^  much  of  his  time  in  his 
devotions,  maintaining  for  the  most  part  a  sullen  silence,  during 
which  he  brooded  over  the  past,  ana  thought  with  bitter  regret, 
not  of  his  misdeeds  and  cruelties,  but  of  bygone  pkasures. 

Not  more  changed  was  the  king^s  court  than  the  king  himself. 
Accounted,  when  young,  one  of  the  handsomest  princes  in  Europe, 
possessing  at  that  time  a  magnificent  person,  a  proud  and  majestic 
bearing,  and  all  diat  could  become  a  sovereign,  ne  was  now  an  un- 
wieldy, unshapely,  and  bloated  mass.  The  extraordinary  vigour  of 
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his  early  days  gave  promise  of  long  life;  but  the  promise  was  falla- 
cious. Formerly  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  prodigious  exer- 
cise,  and  to  engage  in  all  manly  sports;  but  of  late,  owing  to  increas- 
ing obesity,  these  wholesome  habits  were  neglected,  and  could  never 
be  resumed;  his  infirmities  offering  an  effectual  bar  to  their  con- 
tinuance. Though  not  positively  intemperate,  Henry  placed  little 
restraint  upon  himself  in  regard  to  wine,  and  none  whatever  as  to 
food.  He  ate  prodigiously.  Nor  when  his  life  depended  upon  the 
observance  of  some  rules  of  diet  would  he  refrain. 

Engendered  in  his  frame  by  want  of  exercise,  and  nourished  by 
gross  self-indulgence,  disease  made  rapid  and  fearful  progress.  Ere 
K)n^  he  had  become  so  corpulent,  and  his  limbs  were  so  much 
swollen,  that  he  was  almost  incapable  of  movement.  Such  was  his 
weight,  that  machinery  had  to  be  eniployed  to  raise  him  or  place 
him  in  a  chair.  Doors  were  widened  to  allow  him  passage.  He 
could  not  repose  in  a  couch  from  fear  of  suffocation;  and  unceasing 
anguish  was  occasioned  by  a  deep  and  incurable  ulcer  in  the  leg. 
Terrible  was  he  to  behold  at  this  period.  Terrible  to  hear  were  hia 
cries  of  rage  and  pain,  which  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  wild  beast. 
His  attendants  came  nigh  him  with  reluctance  and  affright,  for  the 
slightest  inadvertence  drew  down  dreadful  imprecations  and  menaces 
on  their  heads. 

But  the  lion,  though  sick  to  death,  was  a  lion  still.  While 
any  life  was  left  him,  Henry  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  the  sove- 
reign power  he  had  exercised.  Though  his  body  was  a  mass 
of  disease,  his  faculties  were  vigorous  as  ever;  his  firmness  was 
unshaken,  his  wiU  absolute.  To  the  last  he  was  true  to  himself. 
Inexorable  he  had  been,  and  inexorable  he  remained.  His  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  insatiable  as  ever,  while  his  suspicions  were  more 
quickly  aroused,  and  sharper  than  heretofore. 

But  during  this  season  of  aflSiiction,  vouchsafed  him,  perchance, 
for  repentance  from  his  numerous  and  dire  offences,  there  was  no 
endeavour  to  reconcile  himself  with  man,  or  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  Neither  was  there  any  outward  manifestation  of  remorse. 
The  henchmen  and  pages,  stationed  at  the  doors  of  his  chamber 
during  the  long  hours  of  night,  and  half  slumbering  at  their  posts, 
with  other  watchers  b)r  his  side,  were  often  appalled  by  the  fearful 
groans  of  the  restless  king.  But  these  might  be  wrested  from  him 
By  pain,  and  were  no  proof  that  conscience  pricked  him.  Not  a 
woni  escaped  his  lips  to  betoken  that  sleep  was  scared  away  by  the 
spectres  of  his  countless  victims.  What  passed  within  that  dark 
and  inscrutable  4)reast  no  man  could  telL 
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n. 


Of  THE  8VABS  LAID  BT  HEB  BVXMIS8  VOK  QUBBN  CATHJSBDII  PABB;   AMD  HOW 

SHE  FELL  UTTO  IT. 

So  alanned  had  been  the  fair  dames  of  Heniys  court  hj  his 
bttrbarous  treatment  of  his  spouses^  as  well  as  by  the  extraordinary 
and  nnprecedented  enactment  he  had  introduced  into  Catherine 
Howara's  bill  of  attainder^  that  when  the  royal  Bluebeard  cast  his 
^es  among  ihem^  in  search  of  a  new  wife,  they  all  shunned  the 
^mgerous  distinction,  and  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  similar  re- 
sponse to  that  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Milan,  who  told  Henry, 
^  that  unfortunately  she  had  but  one  head, — ^if  she  had  two,  one  of 
them  should  be  at  his  majesty's  service." 

At  length,  however,  one  was  found  of  somewhat  more  mature 
years  than  her  immediate  predecessors,  but  of  unimmired  personal 
attracdons,  who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  her  oiscretion,  and 
trust  in  her  antecedents,  to  induce  her  to  venture  on  the  hazardous 
step.  This  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal, 
then  in  her  second  widowhood;  she  having  married,  in  the  first  in- 
stance^  theeld^t  son  of  Lord  Borough  of  Gainsborough,  and,  on  his 
demise,  the  Lord  Latimer.  By  neither  marriage  had  there  been 
children,  so  no  obstacle  was  ofiered  to  her  union  with  the  king  on 
this  score.  Henry  espoused  her,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
choice.  In  proof  of  his  high  estimation,  he  appointed  her  Regent 
of  the  kingdom  prior  to  his  departure  on  the  expedition  to  France 
in  1544,  ue  year  after  his  marriage. 

So  great  was  Catherine  Parr^s  prudence,  and  so  careful  her  con- 
duc^  that  in  spite  of  all  intrigues  against  her,  she  never  lost  her  in- 
fluence over  her  fickle  and  suspicious  spouse.  The  queen  inclined 
to  the  new  doctrines,  and  consequently  those  who  adhered  to  the 
old  religion  became  her  enemies.  But  she  gave  them  little  ground 
for  attack,  and  her  hold  upon  the  kinj^'s  affections  secured  her 
against  their  malice.  Age  and  infirmities  had  subdued  the  vio- 
lence of  Henry's  passions :  hence  Catherine  had  no  reason  to  fear 
lest  she  should  be  superseded  bv  some  more  attractive  rival.  Be 
tides,  she  had  prudence  enough  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the 
lung's  way,  and  she  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  gave  a 
more  austere  character  to  his  court  and  entertainments.  It  was  at 
her  instance,  though  Henry  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  prompt- 
iiig,  that  the  pageantries  and  festivities  in  which  he  had  once 
80  greatly  delighted  were  discontinued.  As  Henry's  ailments  in- 
creased, and  he  became  altogether  confined  to  the  palace,  Cathe- 
rine woidd  fain  have  acted  his  nurse,  but  this  Henry  would  not 
permit;  and  fearing  his  suspicions  might  be  aroused,  the  queen  did 
not  urge  the  point.  But  she  was  frequently  with  him,  and  ever 
ready  to  attend  his  summons.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  her  discourse  might  have  been  very  profitable  to  the 
king  if  he  had  chosen  to  hsten  to  it ;  but  he  would  brook  no  mo- 
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mtion^  and  his  sternness  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  attempt 
was  made,  warned  her  to  desist.  But  Catherine  was  somewhat  of 
a  oontioverataUst^  and  being  well  read  in  theological  matters,  was 
fully  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  upon  any  question  that  might  aris^ 
and,  though  she  never  contradicted,  bm  not  un&eqoenUy  argued 
with,  him,  yielding  in  the  end,  as  was  discreet,  to  his  superior 
judgment. 

jl  ((&e  day,  she  was  suddenly  summoned  by  the  king,  and^  acoom* 
panied  by  h^  confidante,  Lady  Herbert,  she  prepared,  without 
any  misgiving  to  attend  upon  him. 

Ca&^rine  Tan^s  charms  were  of  a  kind  which  is  more  fully 
deyeloped  in  tiie  summer  of  life  than  in  the  spring.  At  thirty-five 
she  was  far  handsomer  than  when  she  was  ten  years  younger.  Her 
complexion  was  of  exquisite  cleamesEL  and  her  skin  smooth  as 
satin;  her  iace  was  oval  in  form,  the  principal  feature  being 
slightly  aquiline;  her  eyes  were  large,  dark  and  languid  in  expres- 
sion, with  heavy  eyelid  over-arched  by  well-defined  jetty  brows. 
Her  raven  locks  were  banded  over  her  marble  for^ead,  and  partly 
concealed  by  her  rich  head-dress.  Her  figure  was  tidl  ana  per* 
fectly  proportioned,  full,  but  not  over-much.  Her^deportment  was 
majestic  and  queenly,  her  manner  calm,  collected,  almost  cold;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  ^vity  of  aspect  and  staidness  of  demeanour, 
there  was  something  m  Catherine's  looks  that  seemed  to  intimate 
that  she  could  smile,  ay,  and  indulge  in  innocent  merriment,  wh^i 
alone  among  her  women,  or  una  wed  by  her  imperious  spouse. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  richly  attired,  as  was  her  wont. 
A  circle  c^  gold,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  small 
pearls,  encompassed  her  brows.  Attached  to  this  coronet  was  a  coif 
of  golden  wire,  while  an  embroidered  couvre-chief  depending  from 
it,  completed  her  head-gear.  Her  gown  was  of  gold  damask,  raised 
with  pearls  of  damask  silver,  with  a  long  close-fitting  stomacher, 
and  sleeves  tight  at  the  shoulder,  but  having  loose  hanging  cufis  of 
fur,  beneath  which  could  be  discerned  slashed  and  pufied  under- 
sleeves  of  crimson  satin.  A  necklace  of  jacinth  adorned  her  throat, 
and  her  waist  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  goldsmith's  work,  with 
friar's  knots,  enamelled  black.  A  pomander  box  terminated  the 
•chain  of  the  girdle,  which  reached  almost  to  the  feet. 

Her  attendant,  Lady  Herbert,  ^ster  to  Henry's  third  wife,  Jane 
Seymour,  and  herself  a  very  lovely  woman,  was  likewise  richly 
habited  in  a  gown  of  chequered  tissue,  fashioned  like  the  queen's. 

On  Catherine's  entrance  into  the  royal  presence,  Henry  was 
seated  in  his  cumbrous  chair.  Ever  fond  of  rich  habiliments,  even 
wh^i  labouring  imder  mortal  disease,  his  predilections  did  not 
desert  him.  A  gown  of  purple  cafia  damask,  furred  with  sables,  and 
having  a  border  embroidered  and  fringed  with  Venice  gold,  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  His  overgrown  trunk  was  enveloped 
in  a  doublet  of  purple  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with  peark; 
and  his  lower  limbs  were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  black  cloth  of 
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gM  upon  bawdldn.  On  Us  head  he  wore  a  Tdret  tkuli-cq)^ 
ncblj  set  with  penfa  mud  oftber  precioiu  Btooos.  But  tbese  tra{^ 
pnigsaiideiwgDiof  Tojaltycmljaerred  to  make  the  sick  monaidi's 
q^peannee  more  hideoiifl.  Itwaa  dreadful  to  lock  xxpaa  him  at  he 
m%  tbete,  with  hk  features  so  bloated  as  scarcely  to  letain  a  Teatifle 
of  hnBMnityv  and  his  ^Kinnoudj  Imlkj  person.  No  one  woud 
have  recomised  in  this  appalling  object  the  once  handsome  and 
majesdc  Hemry  the  Eightn.  The  only  feature  unchanged  in  the 
kmg  was  die  eye.  Though  now  deep  sunken  in  their  orbits,  his 
eyes  were  keen  and  terrible  as  ever^  proving  that  his  faculties  had 
loBt  none  of  theb  feiee. 

On  the  Idng^s  nght^  and  dose  beside  him,  stood  the  astute  and 
learned  Stephen  Gardiner,  who,  though  he  had  signed  Henry'a 
divorce  from  Eatherine  of  Axagon,  and  written  the  femous  oration 
De  Ver&  Obe^adid  in  the  monarches  behalf  was  yet  secretly 
devoted  to  the  Bomidi  faith,  and  strongly  opposed  to  die  new 
dot^nnea.  Clad  in  his  stole,  scarlet  chimere,  wnite  rodietto,  and 
black  cassock,  he  wore  a  black  skuU-eap  set  low  upon  the  fordieadt 
and  having  £ans  diat  covered  the  ears  and  neec.  Graidiner  was 
singularly  ill  favoured;  verjr  swarthy,  beetle-browed,  and  hook-* 
nowd.  Moreover,  he  had  wide  nostrils,  like  those  of  a  horse,  and 
a  hanging  kx^  Bv  nature  he  was  fierce,  of  great  bddbess, 
extreiwsly  aealons  and  indefatigable,  and  enjoyed  mudi  credit  with 
his  royal  master,  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  employed  against 
the  ref ormera. 

On  llie  oth^  side  of  the  monarch  was  stationed  the  Lord 
ChanoeBor  Wriothedi^  (prcmounoed  Wrottesley),  a  sombre4ook« 
mg  man,  with  har^  features,  and  a  high,  bald  forehead.  Bobed 
in  a  Uack  gown  bordered  with  sable  fur,  he  had  altogether 
the  air  of  a  grand  inquisitor.  As  a  knight  companion  of  the 
Garter^  he  wore  the  George  and  collar  round  his  neck.  Like 
Gardiner,  the  Lord  Chancer  was  attached  to  the  <dd  iaith,  and 
bitterly,  though  secretly,  hostile  to  its  opponents.  They  both 
entertained  xSq  belief  that  on  the  king^s  death  the  prepress  of 
the  Referaation  would  be  arrested,  and  the  Religion  of  Rome 
tnnmphantly  restored;  and  to  this  end  they  had  plotted  together 
to  lemove  the  queen,  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  scheme.  They  inflamed  the  king's  mind  against  her 
by  representing  to  him  that  her  majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  secretly 
pemang  rdigioos  books  and  manuscnpts  prohibited  by  the  royid 
dsoree,  offering  him  proo^  if  needed,  of  tne  truth  of  thear  assem 
tioBs;  and  Ca^erine  herself  unwittingly  played  into  their  hands 
by  the  impmdenoe  with  which  she  discussed  certain  pcnnts  of  doo- 
tnae  with  her  intolerant  spouse,  stoutljr  maintaining  omnicms  ad- 
verse to  his  own.  Made  aware  of  this  by  the  langs  displea- 
nre,  ^  plotters  eanly  fanned  the  flame  which  had  been  akeady 
figkted  until  it  burst  into  a  blaze.  He  uttered  angry  menaces,  and 
spoke  of  a  committal  to  the  Tower.    But  he  would  give  her  c 
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chance  of  retrieving  herself.  She  was  summoned,  as  has  been 
stated,  and  on  her  behaviour  at  the  interview  hung  her  sentence. 

As  Catherine  entered,  she  perceived  her  enemies,  and  feared  that 
something  might  be  wron^,  but  an  appearance  of  unwonted  good 
humour  in  the  king  deceived  her.  As  she  advanced  and  made  a 
lowly^  obeisance,  Wriothesley  offered  to  raise  her,  but  she  haughtily 
declmed  the  offer. 

"How  fares  your  majesty  this  morning?"  she  inquired. 

"  Marry,  well  enough,"  Henry  rejjlied.  "  We  have  slept  some- 
what better  than  usual,  and  Butts  thinks  we  are  mending  apace." 

"  Not  too  quickly,  my  gracious  liege — ^but  slowly  and  surely,  a& 
I  trust,"  observed  the  physician,  hazarding  a  glance  of  caution  at 
the  queen,  which  unluckily  passed  unnoticed. 

^*  Heaveh  grant  it  be  so ! "  exclaimed  Catherine. 

"Come  and  sit  by  us,  Kate,"  pursued  Henry;  adding,  as  she 
placed  herself  on  a  fauteuil  near  him,  "  You  spoke  so  well  and  so 
convincingly  yesterday,  that  we  would  fain  have  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  my  lord  of  Winchester  hear  you." 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  her  majest/s  discourse,"  remarked 
Gardiner,  inclining  his  head. 

"  I  would  what  I  shall  say  might  profit  you,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor likewise,  for  ye  have  both  need  of  improvement,"  replied 
Catherine,  sharply.  "  If  his  highness  will  listen  to  me,  ye  shall 
neither  of  you  nave  much  more  influence  with  him,  for  ye  give 
him  pernicious  counsel.  As  to  you,  ray  Lord  Chancellor,  a  cir- 
cumstance hath  been  told  me  which,  if  it  be  true,  proves  the 
hardness  of  your  heart,  and  must  call  down  upon  you  his  majesty's 
displeasure.  It  is  said  that  when  Anne  Askew  underwent  the 
torture  in  the  Tower,  and  the  sworn  tormentor  desisted  and  would 
not  further  pursue  his  hateful  office,  you  yourself  turned  the  wheel 
of  the  rack,  and  stretched  it  to  the  uttermost.  And  this  upon  a 
woman — a  gentle,  beautiful  woman.     Oh,  my  lord,  fie  upon  you !" 

"  I  will  not  deny  the  fact,"  Wriothesley  replied,  "  and  I  acted 
only  in  accordance  with  my  duty  in  striving  to  wrest  an  avowal  of 
her  guilt  from  a  mischievous  and  stubborn  heretic,  who  was  j  ustly 
convicted  under  his  majesty's  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  wherein 
it  is  enacted  that  whosoever  shall  declare,  dispute,  or  argue  that  in 
the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  there  is  not  present  really  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  or  that  after  the  consecration  there  remaineth  any  sub- 
stance of  bread  or  wine,  such  person  shall  be  adjudged  a  heretic, 
and  shall  suffer  death  by  way  of  burning,  without  any  abjuration,^ 
clergy,  or  sanctuary  permitted.  Yet,  had  Anne  Askew  recanted 
her  errors,  and  submitted  herself  to  the  king's  clemency,  she 
would  doubtless  have  been  spared." 

"  Ay,  marry  would  she ! "  cried  Henry.  ^  The  Lord  Chancellor 
acted  somewhat  roughly,  but  I  see  not  that  he  was  to  blame.  You 
have  no  particular  feeling  for  Anne  Askew,  I  trust,  Kate?" 
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"I  have  much  sorrow  for  her,  my  )iege/*  Githexine  repKed. 
''She  died  for  her  faith.'*  . 

^Sorrow  for  a  sacramentarian,  Kate!"  ezdaimed  the  king. 
"  Now,  by  holy  Mary !  you  will  next  avouch  that  you  are  a  sacra- 
mentarian  youiself.'' 

"Nay,  my  gracious  lie^ ,"  interpoeed  Grardiner.  ^  Her  majesty 
may  fed  }>ity  for  the  misguided,  but  she  can  never  uphold  pe^ 
verse  doctrines." 

"  1  know  not  that,"  replied  the  king.     "  No  longer  than  yester 
day  we  discussed  certain  points  of  theology  together,  and  she 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation." 

"  Your  majesty  supposed  so,"  observed  Grardiner,  lifting  up  his 
hands.     "  It  could  not  be." 

"  But  I  say  it  was,"  cried  the  king.  "  Whence  she  derived  her 
az|;nment8  I  cannot  tell,  but  she  stoutly  maintained  them.  Are  ye 
a  heretic,  Kate?    Confess  at  once  I " 


xismg, 

her  ene 

Chester  well  knows,  I  am  of  the  orthodox  Church,  of  w'hich  your 

majesty  is  the  supreme  head  and  high  minister." 

"  And  yet  you  deny  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  Kate  ?" 
interrupted  the  king. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  which  I  do  not  understand,  sire,"  she  replied. 

"Hal  you  equivocate!"  exclaimed  Henry-  "It  is  true  I 
You  are  mfected — ^infected  to  the  core — by  these  perverse  and 
heretical  doctrines.  Since  you  pity  Anne  Askew,  and  deem  her 
a  martyr,  you  shall  share  her  fate.  My  statute  of  the  Six  Articles 
spares  none — however  high  in  degree.  Quit  my  presence,  and 
enter  it  not  again.    Not  a  word !    Begone ! " 

And  as  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  entreaties,  the  queen  was 
compelled  to  retire,  and  was  led  out  of  the  chamber,  in  a  half- 
minting  state,  by  Lady  Herbert. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  Gardiner  and  Wriothesley,  who 
had  exchanged  looks  of  satisfaction  during  Henry's  explosion  o£ 
rage,  drew  near  his  majesty.  Doctor  Butts  likewise  approached 
the  king,  and  said, 

*^  Beseech  your  majesty  to  be  calm.  These  bursts  of  anger  do 
you  infinite  hurt,  and  may  even  endanger  your  life." 

"God'sdeath!  man,  how  can  I  be  calm  imder  such  provoca- 
tion?" roared  Henry.  ^*  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  |)ass  when  I 
am  to  be  schooled  by  my  wife.  I  must  be  ill  mdeed  if  freedoms 
Hke  these,  which  no  one  ever  ventured  upon  before,  can  be  taken 
with  me." 

'^  Her  majesty,  I  am  well  assured,  has  unintentionally  angered 
you,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  Butts.   **  She  will  not  so  ofiend  again." 

**  There  you  are  m  the  right,  doctor,"  rejoined  Henry,  sternly. 
"Her  majesty  will  not  offend  again."  - 
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^  Do  nothing  hastily,  rire,  I  implore  you,**  cried  the  physician. 
'*  Withdraw,  sir,"  returned  the  king.     "  I  have  no  further  need 
of  you  for  the  present'' 

^  I  cannot  olame  your  majest/s  anger/*  observed  Gardiner. 
*^  It  is  enough  to  move  any  man  to  wrath  to  find  that  he  has  been 
duped,  and  the  queen  has  now  revealed  her  real  opinions  to  you. 
She  has  openly  Imved  your  displeasure,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
that  her  punishment  be  proportionate  to  her  audacity." 
.  "  Your  majesty  cannot  oppose  your  own  decrees,"  said  Wriothes- 
I^,  ^  and  the  queen's  infraction  of  them  can  be  proven.  On  the 
night  before  Anne  Askew  was  taken  to  the  stake,  she  received  a 
consolatory  message  from  the  queen,  and  she  thereupon  sent  8  pro- 
hibited book  to  her  majesty,  which  the  queen  hath  in  ner  possession." 
^  We  will  extirpate  these  hereaes  ere  we  die,"  said  Henry;  ^  and 
if  but  few  hours  are  allowed  us,  by  Heaven's  grace  they  shall  be 
employed  in  purging  the  land  from  the  pest  that  afflicts  it.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  we  nave  been  appointed  Heaven's  vicar  and  high, 
mimster,  as  tl^se  heretics  riiall  find.  We  will  strike  terror  into 
tiiem.  We  will  begin  with  the  queen.  Ye  shall  have  a  warrant 
for  her  arre^  Go  both  of  you  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  obtain 
it,  and  bid  him  get  the  instrument  impressed  by  the  keeper  of  our 
secret  stamp." 

**  It  shall  be  done  as  your  highness  enjoins,"  said  Wriothedg^ 
*^  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  arrest  be  made  at  once?  " 

^  Tarry  tul  to-mcMrrow,  I  entreat  your  majesty,"  interposed 
Doctor  Butts,  who  had  yet  lingered,  in  spite  of  the  king's  order 
to  withdraw.  ^  Take  a  few  hours  of  reflection  are  you  act  thus 
severely." 

^  What  I  art  Aou  still  here,  knave?"  cried  the  king.  ^  Me- 
thought  I  ordered  thee  hence." 

^  For  the  first  time  I  have  presumed  to  disobey  you,"  replied 
die  physician;  ^  but  I  beseech  you  listen  to  me." 

"  If  I  might  counsel  your  majesty,  I  would  urge  you  to  carry 
out  vour  just  resolves  wittiout  delay,"  observed  Grarfinwr.  "  Good 
work  cannot  too  soon  be  begun." 

^  ^  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  king,  "  Her  majesty  shall  sleep  this 
night — if  she  sleep  at  all — ^in  the  Tower.  Get  the  warrant  as 
I  have  bidden  you,  and  go  afterwards  with  a  guard  to  make  the 
arrest.  And  harkye,  forget  not  to  advise  Sir  John  Gage,  the  Corn 
stable  of  the  Tower,  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  he  may  expect,  and 
enjoin  him  to  prepare  accordingly." 

^  Your  behests  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Wriothesley,  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

"  Sir  John  Gage  is  now  in  the  palace,  if  it  shall  please  your 
majesty  to  speak  with  him,"  said  Butts. 
^That  is  lucky,"  replied  the  king ;  *<bring  him  to  us  without  delay.** 
With  a  covert  smile  of  defiance  at  the  queen's  enemies,  Butts  de- 
parted upon  his  errand. 
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As  Gardiner  and  Wriothetley  quitled  the  lojal  prennoe,  the 
ktter  observed,  in  a  low  tone,  to  his  companion, 
"  The  queen  is  as  good  as  brought  to  tkeUook.'^ 
"  Ay,  many  is  she,"  replied  Gardiner,  in  the  same  tone,  ^  if  whu 
we  have  done  be  not  undone  bj  Gage.  He  is  Uke  oiough  to  try 
and  thwart  our  plans.  The  king  trusts  him;  and  affixms  that  i 
was  &r  his  inoorruptible  honesty  that  he  made  him  comptroUsf  of 
thehooadiold  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  Gage  incorruptible,  fiw 
ao^ j  as  if  any  man  living— ourselves  ezo^ad-^were  inoom^ 

^'Gage's  vaunted  honesty  will  not  induce  him  to  oppose  the 
king,''  rejoined  Wiiothesley.  <^  But  let  him  try,  if  he  be  so 
minded.  He  may  as  well  attempt  to  pull  down  the  solid  waBs 
<^  the  Tower  itself  as  shake  Henry's  resdotioB.  And  now  for  the 
warrant!" 

in. 

cat  THE  MBAXS  09  AVOniDie  XHl  PXBIL  PSOTQSKD  ST  BIE  XHOXAS  SXTMOn 
TO  THE  QUZEN. 

.  Im  a  state  of  mind  bordering  almost  upon  distmctioe,  the  queen 
letinned  to  her  own  chamber,  where,  having  hastity  dismissed  afl 
her  attendants  except  Lady  Herbert,  she  abandoned  herself  to 


^Lost! — utterly  ketl"  she  exckumed,  in  aeeents  of  bitter  ani- 
gmsh.  <^Wbo  shall  save  me  from  his  wrath?  Whither  shaU  I  fly 
to  hide  me?  I  diall  share  ihe  fate  of  my  predecessors.  I  A«i| 
mount  the  same  soa£K>ld  as  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard. 
There  is  no  6804)0 — none.  Well  do  I  know  the  long  is  ineo^ 
oraUa  No  tears — ^no  entreaties  will  move  him.  Pity  me,  dear 
Herbert — pity  me.  Help  me  if  thou  can^,  for  I  am  weQ-nigh  at 
OBJ  wits'  end." 

^  I  only  know  one  person  who  might  perdiance  hdp  your  higb* 
ness  in  this  direful  extremity,"  replied  Lady  Herbert  ^^y 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  would  lay  down  his  lifo  for  you. 
He  has  always  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  provii^  his  devotion." 

^  Where  is  Sir  Thomas?"  cned  Catherine.  <^^  bring  him  to 
me  straight.  But  no ! — ^it  may  be  dangerous  to  him  to  approach 
me  now.'' 

^^  Dai^r  will  never  d^er  my  brother  firom  serving  hisqaeen,*^ 
Lady  Herb^t  rejoined.  ^^But  I  need  not  seek  him.  Without 
tanying  for  your  majes^'s  instractions,  I  have  ^spatdwd  a  page 
to  bring  him  hiUier." 

^  Thou  hast  done  wronff,  Herbert,"  cried  Catherine.  ^^  I  fed  I 
ought  not  to  see  him.  And  yet  to  whom  else  can  I  turn?  Heaven 
heq)  me  in  my  need  I " 

^  Iheie  is  no  one,  I  r^eat,  upon  whom  your  majesty  can  more 
&llv  rdy  than  on  Sir  Thomas  Seymour — that  I  aver,"  rejoined 
Lady  Herbert.    ^  He  lives  but  to  serve  you." 
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^  If  jtmt  bodbcr  be  devoted  to  me  as  you  represent,  Herbert, 
and  m  in  tnitk  I  beUere  him  to  be,"  said  the  queen,  ^the  greater 
k  the  icaHm  why  I  should  not  drag  him  into  tnis  abyss  with  me. 
1  will  not  aee  faun." 

^  Tour  majesty's  interdiction  comes  too  late/'  said  Lady  Her- 
bert.   ""He  is  here." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  arras  which  covered  a  lateral 
entrance  to  ihe  room  communicating  with  the  ante-chamber,  was 
raised,  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  stood  before  them. 

Beyond  all  question  the  handsomest  and  most  gallant-looking 
personage  in  Henry's  court — where  there  were  many  such — was  the 
haughty  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  Possessing  a  tall  and  statdy  person.  Sir  Thomas  had 
a  noble  and  highly  picturesque  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait 
of  him  by  Holbein.  He  had  the  lofty  forehead,  the  fine  eyes,  and 
the  somewhat  pale  complexion  which  distinguished  the  Seymours; 
but  he  was  the  handsomest  of  a  very  handsome  race,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  surpass  in  point  of  personal  appear- 
ance his  sister,  the  lovely  Jane  Sejonour,  to  whom  he  bore  a 
marked  resemblance.  His  features  were  cut  with  extreme  delicacy, 
but  a  manly  character  was  given  them  by  the  long  brown  silky 
beard  which  descended  midway  down  his  doublet.  Sir  Thomas 
was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  and  of  a  very  commanding 
presence,  and  neglected  no  advantages  which  could  be  afforded  him 
oy  rich  habiliments.  He  wore  a  doublet  and  hose  of  purple  velvet 
paned  and  cut;  with  a  cassock  likewise  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
with  Venice  gold  and  bordered  with  fur — and  his  cassock  was  so 
fiushioned  as  to  give  exaggerated  breadth  to  the  shoulder — such 
being  the  mode  at  the  time.  His  arms  were  a  long  Spanish  rapier, 
with  elaborately  wrought  hilt,  and  dagger.  His  hair  was  shorn 
close,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  period,  and  his  head 
was  covered  with  a  flat  velvet  cap,  ornamented  with  a  balass-ruby 
and  a  crimson  plume.  But  this  cap  he  removed  in  stepping  from 
behind  the  arras. 

Third  son  of  Sir  John  Sejrmour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  Sir 
Thomas, had  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  late  wars  with 
France.  In  1644 — three  years  before  the  date  of  this  history — ^he 
had  been  made  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life.  High  in  favour 
with  the  king,  and  uncle  to  Prince  Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  he 
would  have  possessed  much  influence  and  importance,  had  he  not 
been  overshadowed  by  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
stood  foremost  in  Henry's  regard.  Of  an  aspiring  nature,  however, 
equally  bold  and  unscrupulous,  Seymour  was  greedy  of  political 
power,  and  determined  to  have  it  at  any  hazard  and  by  any  means, 
A  daripg  conspirator,  he  lacked  cunning  and  temper  sufiicient 
to  mark  his  secret  designs.  His  passions  were  fierce;  his  hatred 
undisguised;  and  he  had  many  ot  the  qualities  of  Cataline,  with 
whom  he  was  subsequently  compared.    Haughty  md  insolent  to 
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Ub  inferlon,  lie  was  more  popular  with  the  ancient  nobiHtj  of 
Henry's  court  than  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  sought  by  oon- 
descension  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  populace,  ouch  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour;  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood^  and  in  the  full 
splendour  of  his  noble  personal  appearance. 

On  beholding  him^  tne  queen  rose  to  her  feet^  and  exclaimed, 
with  almost  frenzied  anxiety^  ^'  Oh !  you  are  come^  Sir  Thomas. 
What  news  do  you  bring?  Has  the  king's  wrath  abated?  Is 
there  any  hope  for  me?'' 

^Alas!  madam,"  Seymour  replied,  flying  towards  her,  ^it 
grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  be  the  bearer  of  suca  ill  tidings  to  your 
majesty.  The  king's  fury  is  as  great  as  ever;  he  will  not  hear  a 
word  in  your  defence  from  Sir  ^hn  Gage,  who  is  with  him  now. 
Your  enemies  have  prevailed  against  you.  The  warrant  is  ordered 
for  your  arrest — ana  if  the  perilcannot  be  averted,  vour  august  per- 
son will  be  attached,  and  you  will  be  taken  forthwith  to  the  Tower." 

^^  Then  I  am  wholly  lost !"  exclaimed  Catherine.  ^^  Oh  I  Sey- 
mour^" fiihe  continued,  in  a  tone  of  half  reproach,  ^  I  looked  to 
you  for  aid — but  you  offer  none." 

^'I  scarce  dare  offer  such  aid  as  is  alone  in  my  power,"  cried 
Seymour,  almost  fiercely;  ^^yet  circumstances  almost  seem  to 
justify  it.  Say  you  would  have  me  prevent  it,  and  this  warrant 
shall  never  be  executed." 

^^But  bow  will  you  prevent  it?"  demanded  the  queen,  looking 
at  him,  as  if  she  would  rend  his  inmost  soul. 

"  Ask  me  not  how,  madam,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas.  "  But  say 
you  would' have  me  d^e  for  you — and  it  shall  be  done." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  terrible  significance,  that 
Catherine  could  not  fail  to  comprehend  their  import. 

''This  must  not  be,  Seymour  1"  she  exdaimea,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  ^  You  meditate  some  desperate  design.  I  charge 
you  to  forego  it." 

'"Twere  but  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  ruthless  tyrant,  who  is  about 
to  shed  blood  that  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  Let 
me  go,  I  beseech  you,  madam." 

"No;  I  forbid  it — peremptorily  forbid  it.  If  the  king  remains 
inflenble,  I  must  die.    Is  there  no  way  to  move  him?" 

"  You  know  his  flinty  heart  as  well  as  I  do,  madam,"  Seymour 
rejoined^  ^  and  that  he  is  inaccessible  to  all  feelings  of  humanity. 
But  I  will  seek  to  move  him — though  I  much  fear  the  result." 

''  Plead  not  for  me  to  your  own  danger,  Seymour.  You  may 
draw  down  the  king's  anger  on  your  own  head. 

"No  matter,"  replied  Sir  Thomas.  "  I  will  run  any  risk.  My 
life  will  be  well  lost,  if,  hj  losing  it,  I  can  profit  your  majesty." 

''  Oh !  if  I  could  obtain  speech  with  the  king  once  more,  I 
should  not  despair  of  melting  his  heart,  hard  thoi^  it  be  I"  said 
Catherine.     **  But  he  will  not  see  me." 

"He  has  given  peremptory  orders  agunst  your  admittance,"  re- 
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loined  Seymour;  ^'and  the  guard  and  henchm^i  dare  not  for  their 
lives  disobey  the  mandate.  Yet  you  must  tee  him,  and  th«t 
speedily — but  how? — Hal  I  have  it  I"  he  exclaimed^  after  a 
moment's  pause^  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea.  *^  What  will  yoa 
say  if  I  brmg  the  king  to  you?" 

^  That  you  have  vrrought  a  mirade^''  replied  Catherine.  ^^  But 
I  pray  you  trifle  not  wiih  me,  Seymour." 

<^1  trifle  noty  gracious  madam,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas,  earnestly. 
^^  I  have  strong  hopes  of  success.  But  you  must  second  the  scheme. 
I  will  at  once  to  his  majesty,  and  represent  to  him  that  the  terrible 
shock  you  have  sustained  luis  been  too  much  for  you,  and  brought 
you  to  the  point  of  death — that  you  seek  forgiveness  from  him,  but 
as  you  cannot  come  to  him,  you  humbly  supplicate  him  to  come  to 
you." 

^But  he  will  not  come,"  cried  Catherine,  with  something  of 
hope  in  the  exclamation. 

^  I  think  he  will,"  said  Lady  Herbert 

^I  am  sure  he  will,"  added  Seymour.  ^^When  he  appean^ 
submit  yourself  entirely  to  him.  I  leave  the  rest  to  your  sagacity. 
If  you  have  letters  about  you  from  Anne  Askew,  or  Joan  Bocher, 
or  any  prohibited  book,  give  them  to  me." 

^Here  is  a  letter  from  the  poor  martjrr,  and  a  book  of  prayer^ 
blotted  with  her  tears,"  replied  the  queen,  giving  the  articles  ia 
question  to  Seymour,  who  placed  them  in  the  silken  bag  that  hung 
mm  his  girdle;  ^^keep  tnem  for  me  until  some  happier  day,  or 
keep  them  in  memory  of  me  I " 

^^  Speak  not  thus,  madam,  or  you  will  rob  me  of  n^  courage, 
and  I  shall  need  it  all,"  rejoined  Seymour,  kneeling,  and  pressing 
the  hand  she  extended  to  him  reverentially  to  his  lips.  ^'  At  some 
happier  season,  when  all  such  storms  as  this  have  passed,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  remind  you  of  the  service  I  am  about  to  render." 

"  Fear  not  I  shall  forget  it,"  replied  Catherine,  with  some  ten- 
derness.   '^  Go !  and  Heaven  prosper  your  efforts  I " 

And  with  a  profound  obeisance,  and  a  look  of  imutterable  devo- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  withdrew. 

liiough  Catherine  was  by  no  means  so  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  Seymoui^s  scheme  as  he  and  his  sister  appeared  to  be,  she 
nevertheless  prepared  for  the  part  she  might  be  called  upon  to  play. 
The  rest  of  ner  attendants  were  hastily  sunmioned  by  Liady  Her- 
bert, and  were  informed  that  their  royal  mistress  was  dangerously 
ilL  With  every  demonstration  of  grief,  the  weeping  women 
gathered  round  the  couch  on  which  Catherine  had  extended  her- 
self, and  would  fain  have  ofiered  her  restoratives;  but  she  refused 
their  aid,  and  would  not  allow  her  physician  to  be  sent  for, 
declaring  she  desired  to  die.  In  this  way  full  half  an  hour  was 
spent — an  age  it  seemed  to  the  queen,  wno  was  k^  on  the  rack 
of  expectation. 

At  length,  and  just  as  Catherine's  heart  had  b^;an  to  sink 
within  her,  a  noise  was  heard  without,  and  Lady  Herbert  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  It  is  the  king !    My  brother  has  succeeded." 
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IV. 
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queen's  wit. 

Presently  afterwards,  a  double  door  communicating  with  the 
gallery  was  thrown  open  by  two  henchmen,  giving  admittance  to  a 
gentleman-nsher,  wand  in  hand,  and  glittering  in  cloth  of  gold  and 
tifiBue,  who  announced  the  king's  approach;  and  in  another  minute 
Henry  appeared,  moving  very  slowly  and  with  great  diflBculty,  sup- 
ported between  Sir  Thomas  Sejrmour,  on  whose  shoulders  he  teanea, 
and  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  such  apparent  strength,  that  he 
seemed  perfectly  able  to  lift  the  unwieldy  monarch  from  the  ground 
should  he  chance  to  stumble. 

Sir  John  Grage — for  he  was  the  stalwart  personage  on  the  king's 
light — had  a  soldier-like  air  and  deportment,  and  that  he  had 
seen  service  was  evident  from  the  scars  on  his  cheek  and  brow. 
His  features  were  handsome,  but  of  an  iron  cast,  and  angularly 
stem  in  expression.  His  beard  was  coal-black,  and  cut  like  a  spade. 
He  was  attired  in  a  doublet  of  tawny-coloured  satin,  a  furred 
velvet  cassock  of  the  same  hue,  and  orange-tawny  hose.  He  was 
armed  with  rapier  and  dagger,  and  below  the  left  knee  wore  the 
Ghtrter.  Appointed  master  of  the  wards  and  Constable  of  the 
Tower  in  1540,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Gage 
was  likewise  made,  at  a  later  date,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
and  filled  these  important  offices  to  the  king's  entire  satisfaction. 
His  rough,  blunt  manner,  and  fearlessness  of  speech,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  servility  and  obsequiousness  of  his  other  courtiers^ 
pleased  Henry,  who  would  brook  some  difference  of  opinion  from 
JUS  own,  provided  he  was  firmly  convinced,  as  in  this  instance,  ot 
the  speaker's  honesty. 

The  king  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  doorway  to  recover  his 
strength, and  during.this  interval  his  looks  were  anxiously  scrutinised 
by  Lady  Herbert;  but  nothing  favourable  could  be  read  in  his 
bloated  and  cadaverous  countenance.  He  was  enveloped  in  a  loose 
gown  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  lined  and 
bordered  with  minever,  and  made  of  such  length  and  amplitude 
that  it  concealed  his  swollen  person.  If  Lady  Herbert  fiuled  to 
discover  anything  but  what  was  formidable  in  Henry's  inscrutable 
countenance,  she  gathered  hope  from  her  brother's  significant 
glance,  and  whispered  in  the  queen's  ear  as  she  feigned  to  raise 
her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  madam.     All  goes  well" 

By  the  help  of  his  supporters  Henry  once  more  nut  himself  in 
motion,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  the  couch  on  wnich  Catherine 
was  laid,  surrounded  by  her  women,  and  apparently  almost  in 
a  state  of  insenability.  He  was  followed  by  Doctor  Butts.  The 
king  had  not  gone  far  ere  he  again  halted  from  weakness  and  want 
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of  breathy  and;  on  recovering,  he  ordered  Butts  to  see  to  the  queen, 
and  send  away  her  noisy  and  wailing  women. 

.On  approaching  Catherine,  th^  physician  instantly  comprehended 
the  tri(^  pot  upon  the  king^  but  so  fiur  from  betraying  it,  he  lent 
his  best  aid  to  carry  out  the  stratagem.  Causing  her  to  breathe  at 
a  phial,  he  fixed  his  eyes  meaningly  upon  her  as  she  reTived,  as  if 
counselling  her  how  to  act 

^^  There,  you  are  better  now^  gracious  madam,"  he  said. 

^^  You  waste  your  sldll  upon  me,  good  Doctor  Butts,''  Cathe- 
rine replied,  in  a  faint  voice.  ^^I  am  sinking  fast.  Nothing 
but  the  king's  forgiveness  can  revive  me,  and  that  I  sh^  never 
obtain.  One  kindly  word  from  him  would  soothe  my  agony  and 
reconcile  me  to  my  fate.  But  since  I  may  not  see  him,  tell  him^ 
ffood  sir,  that  I  died  blessing  him;  that  I  have  never  knowingly 
disobey^  him ;  and  that  to  feel  I  have  offended  him,  albeit  mi- 
wittingly,  has  broken  my  heart" 

^^  Madam,  your  words  have  already  reached  the  king's  ear,"  re- 
plied Butts,  ^^and  I  doubt  not  will  be  favourably  received." 

"Ay,  Kate,"  cried  Henry,  "  I  come  to  bid  thee  live." 

"Your  majesty  here!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  slightly  raising 
herself.     "  Then,  indeed,  I  shall  die  content" 

"  Talk  not  of  dying,  Kate,"  rejoined  he*  ^^  Our  physician  shall 
bring  thee  round." 

"  A  few  words  from  your  lips,  my  liege,  will  accomplish  more 
than  all  my  art  can  efiect,"  said  Butts. 

"  Raise  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  Catherine  to  the  phjrsician  and 
Lady  Herbert,  "and  let  me  throw  myself  at  the  Idug's  feet  to 
implore  his  pardon." 

"  Nay,  by  Onr  Lady,  there  is  no  need  of  it,  K^ate,"  cried  th& 
king,  with  some  show  of  kindness.  "  Set  me  a  chair  beside  the 
queen,"  he  added,  "  and  bring  me  to  it.  Soh,  Kate,"  he  continued^ 
as  his  commands  were  ohejed,  "  ye  see  your  error,  and  repent  it? 
—ha!" 

"  Most  truly,  my  gracious  lord  and  husband,"  she  replied.  '^  Yet 
while  acknowledging  my  &ult,  and  humbly  entreating  forgiveness 
for  it,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  have  erred  £rom  inadvertence,  not 
design.  'Twas  but  a  seeming  contradiction  of  your  majesty  that  I 
ventured  on.  I  argued  but  to  draw  you  forth,  as  weU  to  benefit 
myself  by  your  able  and  unanswerable  eicpositions,  as  to  make  you 
forget  for  a  while  the  pain  of  your  ailment.  This  I  did  at  the 
instigation  of  Doctor  Butts^  who  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say." 

"That  will  I,"  cried  the  physician.  "  I  counselled  her  highness 
to  argue  with  your  majesty — ^yea,  and  to  contradict  you — ^m  the 
hope  of  diverting  your  thoughts  from  yourself,  and  giving  you  a 
bfief  respite  from  sufiering." 

"  Then  thou  art  the  true  culprit,  Butts,"  cried  the  king.  "  By 
ihe  rood  I  but  that  I  need  thee,  thou  shouldst  pay  the  penalty  of 
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AjfoQj.  Thus  much  thou  ait  fireely  fatpren,  Elate;  but  odier 
isatter  yet  Temaina  to  be  explained.  Art  thou  a  sectary  and  sacra- 
ntentarian?  Haat  ihaa  reodved  letters  and  prohibited  booka  from 
Anne  Askew?** 

^Whence  comes  this  accusation,  dre?**  rejoined  Catherine. 
'^  From  mj  mortal  enemies  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Let  them  proye  the  charse  against  me,  and  I  will 
sabnut  without  a  murmur  to  an^  punishment  your  majesty  may 
choose  to  inflict.    But  I  defy  their  malice.** 

^J&K)ughI*'  exclaimed  Henry;  ^^thou  hast  removed  all  my 
doubts,  and  we  are  perfect  friends  again.  Content  thee,  Kate — 
contoit  tbee !  Thou  shalt  have  ample  Tengeance  on  thine  enemies. 
I  swear  it — on  my  bead !" 

"  Nay,  I  entreat  your  majesty  be  not  angry  with  them/'  said  the 
que^i.  "  I  am  so  happy  in  the  restoration  to  your  love,  that  I 
cannot  harbour  a  vindictiTe  thought.  Pardon  them,  I  pray  of 
you." 

"They  deserve  not  your  generosity,  Kate,"  rejoined  Henry. 
^  But  tbiou  art  not  f^given  for  thy  share  in  this  matter,  Butts," 
he  continued.  "  Look  you  brinff  the  queen  round  quickly — look 
that  she  suffer  not  from  this  mischance — look  to  it  well,  I  say." 

**I  have  no  fearnow,  mjr  liege,*  replied  Butts.  *^  Your  majesty 
has  proved  the  better  physician  of  the  two.  Under  the  treatment 
you  have  adopted,  I  will  answer  for  the  queen's  perfect  recovery.** 

"  That  is  weU,"  Henry  rejoined.  "  Ha!  what  noise  is  that  in 
the  ffalleiy?     Who  dares  come  hither?" 

^  r  our  majesty  forgets,"  remarked  Sir  John  Oage. 

"  Right,  right,  I  had  forgotten.  *Tls  Wriothesley  and  Ghirdiner. 
They  shall  see  how  we  will  welcome  them.  Admit  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  those  with  them," 
he  roared. 

As  the  order  was  given,  the  folding-doors  were  again  thrown  open, 
and  the  two  personages  mentioned  by  the  king  entered,  followed 
by  a  guard  ot  halberdiers.  Wriothesley  held  the  wa,rrant  in  his 
hand.  On  beholding  the  king  they  both  stopped  in  much  con- 
fudon,  perceiving  at  once  that  tne  tables  were  turned  upon  them. 

**How  now?  exclaimed  the  kinc.  derisively.  **  Why  do  you 
hesitate?    About  your  business  quickly." 

"  We  would  fain  know  your  majesty's  pleasure  ere  j^oceeding 
further,"  said  Wriothesley. 

^ My  pleasure!"  vociferated  Heniy.  ^ False  traitors  and  evQ 
coanscUors  l^t  ye  are,  my  pleasure  would  be  to  clap  ye  both  in 
the  Tower,  and  but  for  her  maiesty's  intercession,  ye  should  be  sent 
thither  under  the  conduct  of  tne  very  guard  ye  have  brought  with 
you.    Tour  machinations  are  discovered  and  defeated." 

*^ Beseech  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  hearing?"  said  Gardiner. 

"No,  I  will  not  hear  you,"  rejoined  the  king,  fiercely.    "  De- 

c  2 
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liver  up  that  warrant,  which  was  obtained  on  your  false  repre-» 
mentation." 

"  I  deny  that  it  was  obtained  by  any  such  means,  my  liege,** 
replied  Wriothesley.  "  Nevertheless,  as  is  my  duty,  I  ooey  your 
behests." 

And  he  delivered  the  warrant  to  Sir  John  Grage,  by  whom  it 
was  instantly  torn  in  pieces. 

"  Begone ! "  exclaimed  Henry,  "  or  I  will  not  answer  how  far 
my  provocation  may  carry  me.  Begone !  and  take  with  you  the 
conviction  that  your  scheme  has  faikd — and  that  all  such  schemes 
are  certain  of  fiEiilure." 

And  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  a  word  in  their  defence, 
the  baffled  enemies  of  the  queen  retired. 

"  Are  ye  content,  Kate?"  Henry  inquired,  as  soon  as  they  were 

fone.  And  receiving  a  ^teful  response,  he  added,  "Fear  not 
enceforward  to  dispute  with  us  on  points  of  doctrine.  We  shall 
be  ever  ready  for  such  arguments,  and  you  have  our  physician's 
word,  as  you  wot,  that  they  do  us  good. 

"  Pray  Heav^  your  highness  may  not  suffer  fix)m  the  effort  you 
have  made  in  commg  to  me  I"  said  Catherine. 

"Nay,  by  my  life,  I  am  the  better  for  it,"  Henry  rejoined. 
"  But  I  must  quit  you  now,  sweetheart.  I  have  another  matter 
to  decide  on — no  less  than  the  committal  of  his  grace  of  Norfolk 
and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  Tower." 

"More  work  for  me  for  your  majesty,"  observed  Sir  John 
Gage,  bluntly.     "  Yet  I  would  this  might  be  spared  me." 

"How  so.  Sir  John?"  cried  the  king.  "What  liking  have  ye 
for  these  traitors  ?" 

"I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are  traitors,  my  liege,"  replied 
Gage,  boldly.  "  As  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  first  among  your 
peers,  so  he  has  ever  been  foremost  in  zeal  and  devotion  to  your 
majesty.  Methinks  his  long  services  ought  to  weigh  somewhat 
with  you." 

**  His  grace's  services  have  been  well  requited,  Sir  John,"  inter- 
posed Seymour.  "Ejiow  you  not  the  grave  charges  against 
him?" 

"  I  know  well  that  you  and  your  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
are  his  enemies,  and  would  rejoice  in  his  downfal,"  answered  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower. 

"  Peace,  both  of  ye ! "  cried  the  king.  "  The  charge  against  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  hath  been  proven  to  our  satisfaction,  is, 
that  contrary  to  his  oath  and  allegiance  to  us,  he  hath  many  times 
— mark  that,  Sir  John — many  times  betrayed  the  secrets  of  our 
privy  councils — the  privy  privy  council.  Sir  John— to  our  great 
peril,  and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  our  affairs." 

"  His  grace  may  have  spoken  imguardedly — so  might  any  of 
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"Not  you,  Sir  John,"  interrupted  the  king,  dryly.  "You  never 
ipeak  unguardedly,  Til  answer  for  it." 

^  I  never  speak  untruthfully,  my  liege,"  rejoined  Ghige.  "And 
I  dare  affirm  that  although  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  have  babbled 
of  matters  about  which  he  had  better  have  held  his  tongue,  he  has 
never  been  wanting  in  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  your  highness." 

"You  know  only  part  of  the  duke's  heinous  offences,  or  you 
would  not  say  so  much  in  his  defence,  Sir  John,"  said  Seymour. 
"Learn,  then,  that  to  the  peril,  slander,  and  disherison  of  his 
majes^  and  lus  noble  son,  rrince  Edward,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  his  aspiring  ^race  of  Norfolk  hath  unjustly,  and  without 
authority,  borne  in  tlie  first  quarter  of  his  arms  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  the  proper  arms  of  Prince  Edward." 

"  Is  this  some  new  discovery  you  have  made,  Sir  Thomas  ?" 
inquired  Gage.  "Methinks  you  must  have  seen  the  duke's 
blazon  ever  nnce  you  boie  arms  yourself." 

*'  The  matter  is  not  new,  we  grant,"  said  the  king,  sternly ;  *^  but 
"we  view  it  now  with  different  eyes.  We  discern  peril  in  this 
audacious  act.  We  see  in  it  pretended  claims  to  be  brought  forth 
hereafter— disturbance  to  the  realm — interruptioil  to  our  son's  in- 
heritance to  the  crown.     We  see  this  plainly,  and  will  crush  it." 

'^  With  all  submission,  I  do  not  think  that  the  duke  hath  had 
any  such  daring  presumption,"  observed  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower.  "But  touching  the  Earl  of  Surrey:  in  what  hath  that 
peerless  nobleman  offended?" 

"Peerless  you  well  may  call  him,"  cried  Henry;  "for  in  his 
own  conceit  he  hath  never  a  peer.  Why  could  not  his  ambition 
content  itself  with  shining  in  Phoebus'  court  ?  Why  should  it  soar 
so  high  in  ours?  His  treason  is  the  same  as  his  father's.  He  hath 
quartered  in  his  shield  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  denoting 
pretensions  to  the  crown." 

"  What  more  ?"  demanded  the  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

**  What  more  1"  repeated  Henry.  "  Is  not  that  enough  ?  But 
ance  you  lack  further  information,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  shall 
give  it  you.    Tell  him  what  thou  knowest.  Sir  Thomas." 

"  It  were  too  long  to  tell  all,  my  liege,"  replied  Seymour.  "  In 
regard  to  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  Surrey  has  put 
a  cap  of  maintenance  purple,  with  powdered  fur,  and  a  close 
crown,  and  underneath  the  arms  the  kmg's  cipher." 

'^You  hear?"  cried  Henry,  sternly. 

'^  Let  me  propound  these  questions  to  Sir  John  Gage,"  pursued 
Seymour.  ^^If  a  man  shall  compass  to  rule  the  realm,  and  go  about 
to  rule  the  king,  what  imports  it  ?  Again,  if  the  same  man  shall 
declare  that  if  the  king  dies,  none  shall  have  the  rule  of  the 
prince  save  his  father  and  himself — what  imports  it  ?  Again,  if 
that  man  shall  say,  ^If  the  king  were  dead  I  would  shortly  shut 
up  the  prince'^ — ^what  imports  it  ?" 
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'^  Treaaon — arrant  treasoii^^  replied  Gage. 

^  Then,  all  this  and  more  of  the  aame  treaflonoiiB  «Cu£^  hath 
Surrey  uttered,''  rejoined  Sejrmour.  <^  He  hath  aougkt  to  bring 
about  a  union  'twizt  myself  and  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, in  order  that  he  might  have  m(»re  influence  with  the  kin^s 
highness.** 

^^  Lb  this  indeed  true,  Sir  Thomas?"  inquired  Catherine,  qukkly. 

^^  Ay^  madam,"  he  replied.  ^^  But  failing  in  his  scheme,  the  earl 
thenceforth  became  my  mortal  enemy,  reviung  me  and  my  brother 
Hertford^  and  vowing  that,  if  Heaven  should  call  away  the  kin^ 
he  would  avenge  himself  upon  us  and  all  the  upstart  nobility,  aa 
he  insolendy  styles  us.  He  hates  us — ^bitterly  hates  ns  for  our  Iotq 
to  the  king,  and  ibr  the  favour  shown  ua  by  his  highness;  He 
says  his  majesty  has  had  ill  counsels." 

"How  say  you  now.  Sir  John?"  cried  Henry.  "  Are  you  not 
satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  are  a  coujde  of 
traitors?" 

"  Humph !  not  altogether,"  rejoined  the  Constable. 

« You  are  hard  to  be  iionvinced,  Sir  John,"  said  Seymouiw 
^'  But  think  not,  though  I  have  spoken  of  myself  and  my  brother 
Hertford,  that  I  have  any  personal  enmity  to  Surrey,  much 
less  any  fear  of  him.  But  he  is  a  traitor  and  dissembler.  One  of  his 
servants  hath  been  in  Italy  with  Cardinal  Pole,  and  hath  been  re* 
oeived  again  on  his  return.  Moreover,  he  hath  Italiaa  spies  in  hi0 
employ,  and  is  in  secret  correspondence  with  Rome." 

^  Are  ye  still  incredulous?"  demanded  Henry. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  replied  the  Constable,  in  a  trouUed 
tone.     ^  But  I  fear  me  much  that  both  are  condenmed." 

"  Come  with  us  to  the  council,  and  you  shall  hear  nuMre,"  said, 
Henry.  "  You  seem  to  doubt  our  justice,  but  you  shall  find  thai 
we  never  punish  without  ^ood  cause,  nor  ever  aUow  the  greatness 
of  the  offis^der  to  ^ield  him  from  just  punishment.  Fare  ye  well, 
sweetheart,  for  a  while.  Get  well  quickly,  an  you  love  us  I  Give 
meyour  arm,  Butts;  and  yours,  Sir  John." 

Upon  thifi^  he  was  raised  with  some  difficulty  from  his  aeat^  an^ 
siq)ported  between  the  two  persons  he  had  named,  ke  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  room. 

Wnen  his  back  was  turned,  Seymour  drew  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  queen. 

"  X  ou  have  saved  my  life.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Catherine,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  k>ok  of  deep  gratitude.  <^How  can  I  pay  the 
debt  I  owe  you." 

^^  There  is  small  merit  in  the  service,  madam,"  he  replied^  in  a 
low  impassioned  voice.  ^^  I  have  saved  you  because  your  life  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I  may  claim  a  ceward — ^but  Xkok 
now!" 

And  with  a  profound  obeisance  he  retired,  casting  a  parting  look 
at  the  queen  as  he  passed  through  the  door. 
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V. 

Of  TEI  TSTEXTTEW  BBTWXKEr  THX  XABL  O?  ftUKKXT  AXB  VOL  TSOKAB  anCOTOt 
DT  THE  BOWmTOWlSK. 

A  HTTSB  TiTalry  had  long  ezisled  befcwaoi  die  newly  ennobled 
IiooK  of  Seymam^  sad  the  ancient  and  illuBtrioug  houe  of  Howaid. 
Not  less  difltingtnshed  for  exalted  rank  than  renowned  aa  a  nuK- 
4trj  ooaunander,  Ae  high-born  Dvke  of  Norfolk  looked  down 
wxu  acorn  upKn  the  new  nobilitj,  holding  them  nnwcsiby  to  be 
aanioad  widi  mm;  and  his  sentiments  wexeshaied  by  his  ehtralrons 
and  aeoompliflked  son,  Ead  Surrey,  '^  of  the  deathless  lay,"  who, 
pvond  as  his  father,  was  of  a  yet  more  fiery  temper.  But  the  duka 
«XMi  found  tfaatthedder  Seymour  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised. 
The  Sail  of  Heitfard's  inmience  widi  the  king  increased,  while 
&a(i  o£  VoifoHc  decHned.  When  Cadwriae  Howard  perished  on 
ifae  block,  the  dvke  her  tmcle,  who  had  broa^  about  die  iD- 
nJamiiT  matdi,  &I1  into  dis&Tour  with  the  vindictive  monarch,  and 
jsaver  regained  the  place  he  had  hitherto  held  in  Henry's  wegtad. 

Ikere  waa  another  gronnd  of  qnarrd  between  the  rival  hoasiSL 
The  Howards  oontint^  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  Chnvch  ef 
Seme;  and  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  looked  npon  as  the  head 
tif  dm  Oatholic,  and  who  hated  the  re&rmacs,  made  himmlf  o^ 
JKULJDus  bv  his  zigov  towards  the  sacraroentarians.  Herdbid,  on 
4be  odmr  hand,  m  mach  as  he  dared,  upheld  the  new  doctrines  and 
nnpported  die  Protestant  party.  On  reBgioos  qnestions^  die  long 
gave  predominance  to  neither  side;  but,  setting  one  against  the 
other,  was  egfiany  severe  with  both. 

This  state  of  thin^  endured  for  a  time  without  any  decisivn 
Uow  being  stmdc  by  nis  enemy  against  the  powerful  doke.  But 
when  HenrVs  increasing  infirmides  made  it  erident  that  his  diss»> 
kidon  ooold  mot  be  far  off,  the  immediate  and  total  overduow  of 
Ae  hevae  of  Howard  was  reserved  upon  by  Hertford.  As  elder 
ande  of  the  young  Prince  Edward,  then  only  in  his  tenth  yeaiL 
Hertford  had  secretly  determined  to  become  llord  Protector,  and 
fherubj  esjoj  the  sopieme  power  of  the  reafan.  He  oonU  lely 
mpan  the  chief  part  of  the  council  tot  support,  but  he  well  knew 
he  AoM  encounter  fimnidable  opposition  nrom  the  Duke  of  Noi^ 
i>Ik.  Moreover,  both  the  duke  and  his  son  had  rashly  menaced 
Scrtferd  and  his  associates,  dedarii^  that  die  time  tar  ven^eanoe 
wnsnt  hand,  and  that  diey  should  shordy  smart  for  their  andaci^. 

Henry,  whose  aflfecdons  had  been  artfully  e8tranf||ed  horn  the 
flowann,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  chai;^  brought  against  Norfiilk 
aaa  Surrey  by  the  agency  of  Hertford,  and  withont  weighing  the 
pike's  lonc>-tried  xcnl  and  fideUty,  and  the  many  important  ee»- 
tices  he  had  rendered  him,  signed  the  articles  of  accusation  brought 
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against  father  and  eon,  causing  them  both  to  be  suddenly  arrestedi 
and  lodged  in  separate  prisons  in  the  Tower. 

Arraigned  in  Guildhall  before  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  other  commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
yehemently  and  eloquently  defended  himself,  denying  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  offering  to  fight  his  principid  accuser,  Sir 
Richard  Southwell,  in  his  shirt.  But  his  defence  availed  him 
nothing.  As  had  been  foreseen,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  condemned  to  death,  and  taken  back  to  the  Tower  to  await 
his  execution. 

But  though  the  gallant  Surrey  was  thus  sentenced,  more  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  bringing  condemnatory  naatter  against 
his  father.  Immured  within  a  cell  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  treated 
with  great  rigour,  subjected  to  frequent  private  examinations,  kcoyt 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  names  of  his  accusers,  and  even  of  the 
Accusations  brought  against  him,  denied  all  access  to  his  son,  or  com- 
munication with  him,  the  duke  at  last  succumbed,  and  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  under  promise  of  pardon,  was  extorted  from  him* 
■But  this  promise,  solemnly  given  by  Hertford,  was  not  intended  to 
be  kept.  On  the  contrary,  the  confession  was  to  be  made  the 
means  of  Norfolk's  destruction.  Moved,  perhaps,  by  some  feelings 
of  compassion  for  his  old  favourite,  and  still  more  by  the  duke's 
humble  submission,  Henry  hesitated  to  si^  his  death-warrant. 
But  with  the  rapacity  which  characterised  him  to  the  last,  he  had 
]K)t  n^lected  to  seize  upon  the  duke's  houses,  and  confiscate  his 
treasures.  Norfolk,  however,  contrived  to  balk  his  enemies  of  the 
spoil  they  anticipated.  Well  aware  that  Hertford  and  his  asso- 
ciates counted  upon  dividing  his  large  possessions  among  them,  he 
petitioned  the  king  that  the  estates  might  be  settled  upon  Prince 
£dward;  and  the  request  appeared  so  reasonable  to  Henry,  that  it 
was  immediately  granted.  But  the  duke's  Ufe  was  still  in  J^pardy, 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  fickle  tyrant,  who  might  at  any 
moment  surrender  him  to  the  enemies  who  panted  for  his  blood. 

Leaving  him,  however,  in  this  state  of  dreadful  incertitude,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  fate  had  been  sealed, 
and  visit  him  in  his  cell  within  the  Bowyer  Tower  on  the  night 
previous  to  his  execution. 

In  a  narrow  octangular  stone  chamber,  arched  and  groined^  and 
having  walls  of  immense  thickness,  pierced  with  deep  embrasures^ 
which  were  strongly  grated  on  the  outside,  sat  the  unfortunate  young 
nobleman.  An  iron  cresset  lamp  dimly  illumined  the  cell.  A 
book  lay  upon  the  rude  oak  table,  beside  which  the  earl  was  seated; 
but  though  his  eyes  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  leaves,  his  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Petrarch  for  the  first  time  failed  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion. The  young  earl  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate.  But  with 
such  brilliant  prospects  before  him,  with  such  keen  relish  of  life 
and  all  its  enjoyments  as  he  possessed,  with  so  much  unaccom- 
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l^ishedy  with  so  much  to  bind  him  to  the  world,  it  was  hard  to 

peiish  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Surrey  was  then  .but  seven-and-twenty,  and  though  he  might,  if 
spared,  have  reached  a  higher  point  than  he  ever  attained,  he  was 
^tinguished  above  all  his  compeers  for  gallantry*  courtliness, 
pt>wess,  learning,  and  wit.  After  winning  his  title  on  Flodden 
Field,  and  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  the  wars  with  France 
in  1544,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  expedition  against 
Boulogne.  A  preux  chevalier  of  the  school  of  Bayard,  he  was  no 
unworthy  disciple  of  Petrarch.  His  graces  of  person  were  equal 
to  his  graces  of  mind,  and  a  statelier  figure  ana  a  nobler  or  more 
intellectual  countenance  than  Surrey's  could  nowhere  be  found. 

On  his  arraignment  at  Gruildhall  he  had  appeared  in  a  doublet 
of  black  tylsent  welted  with  cloth  of  silver,  black  silk  hose,  and  a 
black  velvet  cassock,  lined  with  crimson  silk  and  furred  with  sable; 
and  he  wore  the  same  garments  now — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
<2as80ck,  which  he  had  flung  upon  a  stool — and  meant  to  die  in 
them. 

Closing  Petrarch,  Surrey  took  up  a  copy  of  Vir^,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table^  and,  being  provided  with  writmg  materials, 
he  set  resolutely  to  work  to  translate  a  passage  from  the  JBneid. 
He  was  occupied  in  this  task  when  the  withdrawing  of  a  bolt  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  roused  him,  the  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and 
the  next  moment  a  gaoler,  carrying  a  light,  entered  the  celL 

^^  Bring  you  the  ^lostly  father  I  have  asked  for  to  hear  my  shrift, 
Master  Tombs?"  uxe  earl  demanded. 

**  The  priest  is  not  yet  arrived,  my  lord,**  Tombs  replied.  "  The 
Constable  of  the  Tower  is  without,  and  another  with  him." 

"  What  other?"  cried  Surrey,  springing  to  his  feet  "Is  it  the 
duke,  my  father?    Speak,  man  I — quick ! " 

"No,  my  lord.  I  know  not  who  it  may  be,"  answered  Tombs; 
^but  assuredly  it  is  not  his  grace  of  Norfolk,  for  I  left  him  not  an 
hour  ago  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  Perchance  it  is  one  of  the 
council." 

As  the  words  were  uttered.  Sir  John  Gage  passed  through  the 
doorway,  and  in  so  doing  had  to  stoop  his  lofty  head.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  tall  personage,  wrapped  in  a  long  black  mantle, 
and  so  muffled  up  that  his  features  could  not  be  distinguished. 
Surrey,  however,  needed  not  the  latter,  but,  advancing  towards  the 
Constable,  and  warmly  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  wdl 
-and  kindly  done.  Sir  John.    You  have  come  to  bid  me  farewell." 

"  Would  I  were  the  bearer  of  the  king's  grace  to  jou,  my  lord  I " 
rejoined  Grage,  in  tones  of  deep  emotion.  "  But  it  is  not  so.  I 
am  indeed  come  to  bid  you  a  last  adieu." 

"Then,  as  my  friend,  worthy  Sir  John — and  such  you  have  evet 
diown  yourself,  and  never  more  than  now — ^you  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  my  fate^— nay,  not  altogether  indifferent. 
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tat  reeigiied.  I  bare  phfloiopiiT  enough  to  KEpport  me  in  thk  how 
of  trial,  and  am  content  to  die. 

^ Ton  amaze  me !^  exdaimed  the  Constabk.  ^ I  dkl  not  think 
yon  poawseed  sndi  firmnen  of  •oaL'' 

^  Nor  I/' added  the  mnffled  BidiyidiiaL 

^  Who  18  it  speaks?'*  Scmey  demanded.  ^Methinksl  knowthe 
foioe.    I  ted  as  if  an  eneraj  stood  before  me.** 

^  Tovr  instinct  has  not  deceived  jon,  mj  lord,"  Sir  John  Grage 
observed,  in  a  k>w  tone. 

The  muffled  personage  signed  to  Tombs  to  retire,  and  as  soon 
as  the  gaoler  was  gone  and  the  door  closed,  he  let  fall  his  cloak. 

^^Toa  here.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour!''  the  eail  exclaimed,  in  a 
0tem  voice.  ^  Is  it  not  enough  that  your  praotioes  and  those  of  your 
brother,  the  Earl  of  HertfOTd,  have  acoomjd^ed  my  destruction, 
but  you  must  needs  oome  to  tirimmph  over  me?  It  is  w^  for  yon 
that  your  malice  failed  not  in  its  object.  Had  I  lived,  you  and  your 
brother  should  both  have  rued  the  ill  oounsds  ye  have  given  ^ 
king." 

'^jLet  not  your  anger  be  roused  against  him,  my  lord,"  remarked 
&e  Constable,  ^but  part,  if  you  can,  at  peace  wiui  ail  men." 

^  Fain  woidd  I  do  so.  Sir  John,"  cried  Surrey.  ^  But  let  him 
ttot  trouble  me  fuiiher." 

^  You  mistake  my  emaiA  altogether,  mj  lord,"  said  Sevmonr, 
haughtily.  ^  It  is  not  in  my  naturo  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  f^e. 
All  enmity  I  have  ever  felt  towards  you  is  at  an  end.  But  I 
have  something  to  say  which  it'conoems  you  to  hear.  Leave  us  for 
a  while,  I  pray  you,  oir  John." 

"Nothing  hath  interest widi  me  now," said  Surrey;  **yet  go,  my 
true  friend.    But  let  me  see  you  once  a^ain." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  returned  the  GonstaUe.  And  he  closed  the  d(xx 
as  he  quitted  the  cell. 

^  My  lord,"  said  Seymour,  "  I  have  been  your  foe,  but,  as  I  juSt 
now  tcud  you,  my  enmity  is  past  Nay,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  wiQ 
prove  your  friend." 

"I  desire  to  die  in  charity  wiA  all  men,"  replied  Surrey,  mvely, 
^and  I  feeely  forgive  you  tke  wrongs  you  have  done  me.  But  for 
fiiendship  between  us — neverl  The  w<tfd  accords  ill  with  the  names 
of  Howard  and  Seymomr." 

^^^  Yet  it  might  perhaps  be  better  for  both  if  it  existed,"  rejoined 
Sir  Thomas.'  "  jBEear  me,  my  kwd.  Will  you  not  account  me 
a  friend  if  I  rescue  you  frxnn  the  doom  that  awaits  you  to- 
m<«ow?* 

^^I  would  not  accept  Hie  at  your  hands,  or  at  Aose  of  any 
Seymour,"  returned  Surrey,  proudly.  ^  Nor  wcvld  I  ask  grace 
^frcnn  the  king  himself— far  less  seek  the  interoesBion  of  one  of  his 
Bunions.    Be  aasmed  I  will  make  no  submisnoi  to  him." 

'^Tbe  diike^  yo«r  fiithex^  has  not  been  co  unyielding,"  said 
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Sejnon.  ^He  Iwtk  hnmbl^  toad  fiar  meraj  tnm  tke  kii%  end, 
asft  meizis  €f  movmg  hit  highncai't  comptmatu  htA  fletUed  hm 
otales  spcim  Prittee  Edwid.'' 

^  W]ierdi>y  he  hm  robbed  too  snd  your  hwrtiate  brother  «f 
jopr  anticitMiled  prey,"  iqdiiea  the  esri.  ^  Thcnin  be  did  witdj. 
Would  he  had  not  abased  himself  by  unworthy  sabmianon  I " 

^  Naj,  my  krd^  bis  oabMkrioii  was  wise^  tot  d»ogh  a  pardcm 
hath  not  followed  it — as  no  doubt  his  grace  expected— it  will  gaia 
bim  tune;  aad  time,  just  now,  is  safety.  The  kng  cannoi  last  Irag. 
A  -week.  Doctor  Butts  declares,  may  see  him  out.  Tea  days  is  mt 
wtiooBt  be  can  tive." 

^  Ton  fi^^  the  statote  diat  prohibiU  the  £mtelliiig  of  the 
Idftg^s  death,  on  penalty  of  death,''  replied  Saney.  ^  But  no 
matter.  I  am  not  likely  to  betray  you.  His  majesty  will  ontlasi 
me^  at  any  zafte^"  he  adoed,  with  a  bitter  snule. 

^If  yoo  will  be  ruled  by  mey  my  hard,  you  shall  snrviTe  Inm 
L^  %  year.  I  camoC  ooer  you  a  paidon,  but  I  can  do  that 
win  serve  you  as  welL    I 


whicii  will  serve  yea  as  welL    X  can  stay  your  ezeeution.    I 

pQiitofffixmi  digrtoday,  till  what  we  louc  for  ihaU  happen^^aoid 
m>  Jim  shall  eecape  the  block.'' 

^Bnt  wherefixe  do  you  seek  to  save  me?"  deaaanded  Surrey. 
^  mi  this  moment  I  have  deemed  that  my  destruetioci  was  your  aim. 
Why,  at  the  last  moment,  do  you  thus  hinder  the  fulfilment  of 
your  own  wQck?" 

'^Lasten  to  meanly  lord,  and  you  shall  leam.  Dissimulation 
ivodld  he  i^  now,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  My  brother 
Hertford  compassed  your  fathei^s  destrooticm  and  your  own,  be- 
cwc  he  saw  in  yon  opponents  dangerous  to  his  schemes  of  future 
ffreatneas.  He  will  be  guardian  to  rrince  Edward,  and  would  be 
LcMnd  PtoteolMr  of  the  realm — kin^  in  all  but  name." 

**  I  know  how  highly  his  ambition  soars,"  exdaimed  Surrey* 
^  Heay^i  shield  Fmce  Edward,  and  guard  him  from  his  guar- 
dmas !  Im,  kwing  me  and  my  fitdier  he  will  bae  those  who  might 
best  hsme  ooune&d  him  and  served  him.  But  proceed,  Sir  Thomas. 
Tonhanre  apoken  plainly  enough  of  Ix>rdHertt^^  What 

axe  your  own?     What  post  do  you  coimt  on  filling?" 

^I  ha?pe  as  mueh  ambition  as  my  brother,"  r^ied  Seymour; 
«  and  Uke  him  am  unde  to  the  Idng  that  shall  be  soon.  Ton  wil 
easilj  perodve  my  drift,  my  lord,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  brother 
hates  me,  &ara  me^  aiad  would  keep  me  down.  He  is  to  be  every- 
AoQ^— I  nathin^;" 

"Hal  is  it  s^"  cried  Surrey. 

"I  say  he  feais  mo  and  with  reaaon,"  mirsoed  Seymour.  ^  Let 
Ima  take  heed  that  I  rob  him  not  of  the  dignity  he  covets.  I  aa 
Bimce  Edwaid'j  favofurite  uncle — he  loves  me  better  than  Hertford^ 
and  will  be  zi^t  glad  of  die  exehaage  of  govemoota." 

^Again  I  pray  Heaven  to  guard  the  young  prince  inm  hia 
gasi^ina  I '' auiraMred  Surrey . 
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^  Hertford  hath  the  majority  of  the  council  wit}i  him :  Onmrnery 
8t.  John,  Russell,  Lisle,  Tunstal,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Anthony 
Denny — all  save  Wriothesley  and  my  brother.  Sir  William  Her- 
bert. They  are  with  me.  Could  I  but  reckon  on  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk  ana  on  you,  I  should  consider  the  success  of  my  plan  as 
certain/' 

"You  have  made  no  overtures  of  this  nature  to  my  lather,  sir?'* 
cried  Surrey,  eagerhr. 

"Not  as  yet,"  Seymour  replied.  "But  I  cannot  doubt  his 
grace's  concurrence." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  father,  or  you  would  not  dare  assert  so 
much,"  rejoined  Surrey.  "  He  would  reject  your  proposal  as  scorn- 
fully as  I  reject  it.  He  would  not  buy  his  life  on  terms  so  in- 
£imous." 

"  I  see  no  degradation  in  the  terms^"  said  Seymour.     "  I  offer 

Jou  life,  all  the  honours  you  have  forfeited,  and  all  the  estates  you 
ave  lost;  and  ask  only  in  return  your  staunch  support;  little  enough, 
methinksl  Have  you  no  love  left  for  life.  Lord  Surrey?  Have 
your  pulses  ceased  to  beat  with  their  former  ardour?  Are  your  ears 
deaf  to  the  trumpet-blast  of  fame?  Have  your  own  chivalrous 
deeds  faded  from  your  memory  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  day  when, 
at  the  jousts  given  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence, 
you  sustained  the  beauty  of  the  lady  of  your  love,  the  fair  (^eral- 
dine,  against  all  comers,  and  remained  victorious?  Have  you  had 
your  fill  of  knightly  worship  and  military  renown?  You  are  a 
widower,  and  may,  without  presumption,  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Mary.  Ha  1 — have  I  touched  you,  my  lord?  But  I  will 
go  on.  Have  courtly  revels  lost  attraction  for  him  who  was  once 
their  chief  ornament?  Have  the  Muses  ceased  to  charm  you?  I 
should  judge  not,  when  I  see  how  you  have  been  recently  em« 
ployed." 

"  Oh  1  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  Surrey.  "  Life  has  lost  none  of  its 
attractions  in  my  sight.     Glory  and  fame  are  dear  as  ever  to  me." 

"  Then  live  1  live !  and  win  yet  more  fame  and  glory,"  cried 
Seymour,  with  something  of  triumph,  thinking  he  had  vanquished 
the  earl's  scruples. 

"  Well  as  I  love  life,"  said  Surrey,  "  I  love  my  reputation  better, 
and  will  not  tarnish  it  by  any  unworthy  act.  I  reject  your  offer, 
Sir  Thomas." 

"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head,  then,"  rgoined  Seymour, 
sternly.  "  Your  samples  are  fantastical  and  absurd.  But  we  could 
look  only  for  frenzy  m  a  poet,"  he  added,  with  scorn. 

"  You  taunt  an  imarmed  man,  Sir  Thomas,"  cried  Surrey,  with 
flashing  eyes,  "  and  'tis  a  craven  act.  Had  I  been  free,  you  dared 
not  for  your  life  have  said  so  much  I  You  have  come  at  this  final 
hour,  like  an  evil  spirit,  to  tempt  me  to  wrong  and  dishonour — but 
you  have  failed.  Now  mark  my  words,  for  I  feel  they  are  pro- 
phetic.   You  and  your  brother  have  brought  me  to  the  8caffi>ld— 
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but  my  blood  riiall  flj  to  heaTen  for  Tengetnoe.  Tour  tm* 
bilioiis  Bcdiemes  shall  oome  to  nought  You  shall  hare  power  onlj 
lo  loae  it.  The  seeds  of  dissension  and  strife  are  already  sown 
between  you,  and  shall  amckly  grow  and  ripen.  Ton  shall  plot 
against  one  another,  and  destroy  one  another.  His  hand  shall  sign 
Tonr  deadi-warrant,  bat  your  dying  corse  shall  alight  upon  hii 
head,  and  the  firatriode  shall  perish  on  the  same  scaSbU  as  yourseUl 
Think  on  my  words.  Sir  Thomas,  when,  like  me,  you  are  a  prisoner 
intlieTower.'* 

"Tush!  I  have  no  fear,**  replied  Sejrmour,  scaroely  able  to 
repress  his  uneasiness,  ^^  "lis  a  pity  ^ou  will  not  live  to  witneai 
my  nephew's  coronation.  You  might  have  written  an  odo 
tbiereon.'' 

^  I  will  write  your  epitaph  instead,  sir,**  rejoined  Surrey,  "and 
leave  it  with  the  headsman.** 

At  tbia  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and  Sir  John 
Grage  stepped  in. 

"The  ghostly  iather  is  without,  my  lord,**  he  said,  addressing 
Surr^.  "  But  you  look  ruffled.  Nothing,  I  trust,  has  occurred 
to  chafe  you?** 

"Ask  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,**  the  earl  rejoined.  "He  will  tell 
you  as  much,  or  as  little  as  he  thinks  fit.  For  myself,  I  have  done 
with  all  worldly  matters,  and  have  time. only  to  think  of  my  sins, 
and  ask  forgiveness  for  them.** 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  added  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  One 
oommianon  I  will  charge  you  with,  good  Sir  John,  and  I  well 
know  yon  will  not  neglect  it.  Since  my  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  I  have  not  seen  my  little  boy,  and  I  shall  never  see  him 
more.  Kiss  him  for  me,  and  give  him  my  last  blessing.  Tell 
him  I  died  without  reproach  and  with  unspotted  honour.  Poor 
orphan  child !  Early  bereft  of  a  mother^s  tenderness,  thou  wilt  be 
robbed  of  a  father's  love  by  a  yet  more  cruel  stroke  of  fktel 
But  someihinff  tells  me  thou  shalt  regain  the  title  and  dignity 
I  have  lost  Fare  you  well  for  ever,  good  Sir  John !  '*  he  con- 
tinued, embracing  him.  "  I  have  nothing  but  those  poor  books 
to  give  you.  If  you  care  to  have  them,  I  pray  you  keep  them  in 
zemembrance  of  your  friend,  Henry  Howard.** 

"  I  diall  dearly  prize  the  gift,  mj  lord,'*  replied  Sir  John,  much 
moved,  and  feariul  of  unmanning  himself—"  farewell !  '* 

Meanwhile,  Seymour  had  resumed  his  cloak.  Not  a  word  more 
passed  between  hmi  and  Surrey,  but  they  eyed  each  other  sternly 
as  Sir  Thomas  quitted  the  cell. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  priest  was  ushered  in  by  Tombs,  and  re- 
mained for  more  than  an  hour  with  the  earl. 

On  the  next  day,  the  chivalrous  Surrey  was  decapitated  on 
Tower-hilL  His  constancy  remained  unshaken  to  the  last.  Greet- 
ing the  executioner  with  a  smile,  he  laid  his  graceful  head  upon 
the  block  amid  tJbe  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  beholders. 
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mcnr  thb  edtg,  nvDive  ma  ehd  appbqioh,  took  i.  iin  lbite  of  thb 

FBUiCBSSES  MA&T  AlO)  SLIZJLB£ZH»  AHS  Of  ZSS  nOICB  XDWiJJ);  ASD  OV 
'  THE  COUNSEL  HE  GAVE  THEK. 

SuBRET  was  gone,  but  his  destroyer  yet  lingered  on  eartli.  By 
^s  time,  however,  the  kin^s  malady  had  made  such  progress,  that 
Doctor  Butts  confidentially  informed  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  some 
others  of  the  council,  that  his  majesty  had  little  more  than  a 
week  to  live;  but  that  possibly  his  existence  might  be  ter-" 
minated  at  an  earlier  perioa.  Henry  could  not  be  unconscious  of 
his  danger,  though  he  spoke  not  of  it,  and  no  one — not  even  hia 
physician,  or  his  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester— -dared  to 
warn  him  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  He  heard  mass  daily  in 
his  chamber,  and  received  other  rites,  which  led  to  the  supposition 
ihat  he  was  about  to  be  reconciled,  at  the  last  moment,  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  when  Gardiner  and 
Wriothesley  were  again  sent  for,  and  restored  to  favour.  Thus 
things  continued,  until  Sir  John  Ga^e^  seeing  that  all  shrank 
£rom  the  perilous  task  of  acquainting  tne  dying  monarch  with  his 
true  condition,  boldly  inquired  if  he  had  no  desire  to  see  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

"To  take  leave  of  them!  Is  that  what  you  mean? — ha!** 
roared  Henry,  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  of  anguish. 
•  Speak  out,  man? ** 

"  It  is,**  replied  the  Constable,  firmly.  ^  Forgive  me,  sire,  if  I 
offend.     I  but  discharge  my  duty.**  ' 

There  was  a  terrible  silence,  during  which  no  one  could  say  what 
might  ensue.  No  explosion  of  rage,  however,  followed.  Qn  the 
contrary,  the  king  said,  in  a  milder  tone,  "Thou  art  a  faithful 
servant.  Sir  John,  and  I  honour  thy  courage.  The  interview  must 
not  be  delayed    Let  my  children  be  brought  to  me  to-morrow.** 

" I  rejoice  to  hear  your  majesty  say  so,'*  renlied  Ga^.  "I  will 
myself  set  out  at  once  for  Hampton  Court  ana  brin^  his  Highness 
Prince  Edward  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  palace.** 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  Sir  John,**  said  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

**  And  with  your  majesty's  permission,  I  will  repair  to  Green- 
wich, and  advise  the  Princess  Mary  of  your  commands,**  said  Sir 
Georffe  Blagge.     ^*  I  am  assured  she  wiU  hasten  to  obey  them.** 

"lam  much  beholden  to  you,  sirs,**  replied  the  xing.  *^If 
Heaven  shall  grant  me  so  much  life,  I  look  to  see  all  three  to- 
morrow. Let  the  whole  of  the  council  attend  at  the  same  time. 
GKve  me  a  draught  of  wine — and  quickly,  knave,**  he  added,  to  a 
cup-bearer  near  him.     "  I  feel  exceeding  faint'* 

"  Saints  grant  that  to-morrow  be  not  too  late  I-*his  looks  alarm 
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ne,"  ofaeerred  the  ConsUUe  of  tlie  Towei^  «•  be  vitlidrav  vidi 
Sefnoor  ead  Bla^pe. 

ContiBiy  to  expectation,  Henry  wai  tomewhat  better  next  dey. 
He  had  alqpt  m  little  daring  the  night,  having  obtained  tome  alight 
reflate  from  the  excniciatuiff  tortures  he  endured.  Beaolved  to 
mamtnin  hie  r^al  state  and  difnity  to  the  last,  he  gave  orden  that 
as  mnclioeremoiiy  should  be  observed  at  this  his  parting  interview 
with  his  children  as  if  it  had  been  a  grand  reception.  &ufling  the 
pieat  combzooe  chair,  which  he  now  rarely  quitted,  to  be  pEieed 
beneath  a  doth  of  estate  embroidered  with  tne  arms  of  England^ 
he  sat  in  it  propped  up  with  velvet  pillows,  and  wrapped  in  a  long 
gown  of  wmte  tylsent,  flowered  with  ^Id,  and  lined  and  bordered 
with  fur,  and  having  wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  covered  with  the 
embroidered  black  sdk  skull-cap,  which  he  now  customarily  woce. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  in  a  chair  of  state,  but  not 
under  a  canopy,  sat  Queen  Catherine,  surrounded  by  Viscountesa 
liale.  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  other  ladies. 

On  the  left  of  the  king  stood  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  bearing  hia 
wand  of  office  as  great  chamberlain.    The  paided  collar  of  the 
Garter  with  the  George  attached  to  it  encircled  his  neck,  and  the 
gold  band  of  the  order  was  worn  below  his  knee.    He  was  magni^ 
ficently  apparelled  in  a  doublet  of  white  satin,  embroidered  all  over 
with  pearls  of  damadc  gold,  with  sleeves  of  the  same  stufl^  formed 
down  with  threads  of  Venice  silver.    Over  this  he  wore  a  cassock 
of  blue  velvet,  embioidered  with  gold,  and  furred.    Though  not  so 
strildngly  bandsome  ss  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  yet  a  very  noble-looking  personi^s;^ 
with  a  fine  cast  of  countenance,  a  tall,  stately  figure,  and  a 
commanding  dq>ortment.     His  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrating, 
but  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow  gave  a  somewiiat  sinister 
e&ct  to  his  glances.     His  forehead  was  high  and  bald,  his  fea- 
tures n^ular  and  well  shaped,  the  distinguishing  expression  of 
the  face  being  gravity,  tinctured  by  melancholy.    He  had  none 
of  the  boldness  of  i  look  and  manner  that  characterised  his  brother, 
but  more  caution,  and  perhaps  subtlety.     His  complexion  was 
pale,  and  his  beard  somewhat  thin.     Hertford's  career  had  been 
one  oi  uninterrupted  success.    Bj  the  king's  favour,  he  had  risen 
to  greatness.    On  Henry's  mamage  with  his  sister,  Jane  Sey- 
BEiour,  he  was  created  Viscount  Beauchamp.     Sent  ambassador 
to  Paris  in  1540,  in  the  following  year  he  received  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  1542  he  was  appointed  Lord  Grreat  Chamberlain  of 
England  for  life.     Two  years  later,  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  he 
sccompanied  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  that  kingdom  with  the  title 
of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  North;  and  when  Henry  proceeded 
to  the  siege  of  Boulo^e,  he  was  named  one  of  the  four  coun- 
cillors entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  realm.     Only  a  few  months 
^o  he  had  been  made  Earl  of  Hertford    But  high  as  he  had 
nsen,  the  wyy^y^g  xioble  looked  to  rise  much  higher.    His  dreamt 
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of  ambition  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Supreme  power  was 
almost  within  his  ^rasp.  His  enemies  were  removed  or  crushed. 
Surrey  had  lost  his  head — a  like  doom  awaited  Norfolk.  Soon 
— very  soon  must  come  the  day  when  Henry  would  be  galled  to 
his  account..  Then  the  boy  Edward  would  mount  the  throne — 
but  he,  his  uncle,  his  guardian,  would  rule  in  his  name.  What 
more  the  earl  dreamed  of  may  appear  when  we  have  occasion  to 
sound  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  breast. 

Another  important  actor  in  this  scene,  and  who  secretly  nourished 
ambitious  designs  scarcely  less  daring  than  those  of  Hertford,  was 
John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle.  Son  of  that  Edmond  Dudley,  whose 
death  upon  the  scaflbld  inaugurated  Henry's  accession  to  the 
throne,  this  scheming  and  far-seeing  noble  had  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  obtained  the 
honour  of  knighthood  besides  regaining  his  forfeit  rights.  Attached 
both  to  Wolsey  and  Cromwelt  he  rose  by  their  aid,  and  beinff 
appointed  governor  of  Boulogne,  which  he  successfully  defended 
against  all  assaults,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Lisle, 
and  made  High- Admiral  of  England.  He  was,  moreover,  enriched 
by  the  lavish  sovereign,  whose  favour  he  had  won,  by  large  posses- 
sions wrested  from  the  Church,  which  were  afterwards  thought  to 
bring  down  a  curse  upon  him.  Bold  and  ambitious,  Lord  Lisle  was 
a  profound  dissembler,  and  though  even  at  this  moment  he  medi- 
tated plans  which  were  not  developed  until  long  afterwards,  he  al- 
lowed no  hint  of  his  designs  to  escape  him,  but  was  content  for 
the  time  to  play  a  subordinate  part  to  Hertford,  whom  he  hoped 
in  the  end  to  eclipse.  As  a  means  towards  that  object  he  looked 
to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  Lord  Lisle  was  now  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  His  large  and  strongly-marked  features  evinced  sagacity, 
shrewdness,  and  determination.  His  beard  was  scanty,  and  ms 
short  moustache  disclosed  a  singularly  firm-set  mouth.  His 
figure  was  tail,  and  his  deportment  martial,  but  his  manner  had 
nothing  of  the  roughness  of  the  camp  about  it.  He  could  play 
equally  well  the  part  of  soldier  or  of  courtier.  Compared  with 
Hertford  he  was  soberly  attired,  his  habiliments  being  of  dark 
velvet,  destitute  of  embroidery,  though  his  cassock  was  richly 
furred.  But  he  wore  the  George  and  collar,  and  the  lesser  ensign 
of  the  Grarter. 

Near  to  tord  Lisle  stood  a  venerable  nobleman,  with  a  long 
silvery  beard  descending  almost  to  his  girdle.  This  was  Lord 
Russell,  privy  seal.  The  old  peer  bore  his  years  well;  having  a 
hale  look,  and  a  stout  frame.  Like  Hertford  and  Lisle  he  was  a 
knight  companion  of  the  Garter,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia 
of  the  order. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  several  others 
grouped  around  the  king,  whom  it  will  not  be  needfiil  individually 
to  describe.  Amongst  3iem  was  the  Lord  St.  John^great  master; 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse;  Sir  mlliam  Paget^ 
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diief  lecretaiy;  Sir  Anthony  Winfffield^  vice-cluunberlain;  Sir 
Thomas  Chenej,  treasurer;  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William 
Herbert,  chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber;  Sir  Richard  Rich. 
Sir  John  Bak^,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and 
othen — all  shining  in  rich  nabiliments,  and  making  a  goodly  show. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley  and  Giurdiner  were  likewise 
there,  but  held  themselves  apart  from  Hertford.  But  Gardiner 
was  not  the  only  ecclesiastic  present  Others  there  were  b^des 
— namely,  Tnnstall,  Bishop  or  Durham,  and  the  king^s  confessor, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  But  there  was  yet  another  greater  thm 
them  all — ^Thomas  Granmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 

Clothed  in  his  fuU  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  stole,  chimere, 
and  rochette,  the  primate  stood  on  the  right  of  ^e  kin^.  His 
r  manner  was  grave  and  d^nified ;  his  looks  stem  and  full  of  mought, 
and  a  long  grey  beard  a&ed  to  the  reverend  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. Cianmei's  features  were  hard,  but  yet  not  wholly  destitute 
of  kindliness.  He  seemed  profoundly  impressed — almost  weighed 
down  by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  that  marked  it,  the 
assemblage  had  a  mournful  and  solemn  character.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  save  in  a  whisper;  each  countenance  wore  a  sad  and  sombre 
expression.  All  felt,  though  none  cared  to  acknowledge  it,  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  should  be 
thus  brought  together  during  the  king's  life.  Few  among  them 
would  have  retwled  Henry's  departure  to  his  last  home,  had  it 
been  in  iheir  power  to  do  so;  some,  indeed,  would  willingly  have 
accelerated  the  event;  and  yet  to  judge  by  their  faces  all  were  full 
of  sorrow,  as  if  about  to  sustain  a  deep  and  irreparable  loss. 

For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  the  king  nimself  were  over^ 
powered  by  this  general  semblance  of  grief.  At  length  he  roused 
nimself,  glanced  with  moistened  eyes  around  the  assemblage,  and 
pressed  Qranmer's  hand  kindly.  He  next  called  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
and,  fortified  by  the  draught,  seemed  to  shake  off  his  weakness. 
^Let  the  princesses  come  in,"  he  said  to  Hertford;  ^I  am  ready 
to  receive  them." 

Making  a  profound  obeisance,  the  earl  moved  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber;,  and  the  arras  screening  a  door  in  this  quarter  being 
drawn  aside  at  his  approach  by  the  gentlemen  ushers  in  attendance, 
he  disappeared,  but  returned  the  next  moment  leading  the  Princess 
Mazy  by  the  hand,  while  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  conducted 
into  the  chamber  in  like  manner  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
The  two  princesses  were  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the 
Countess  of  Hertford  and  Lady  Herbert 

Mary  looked  very  grave,  and  seemed  to  have  some  di£Sculty  in 
controlling  her  emotion,  as  her  quivering  lip  betokened.  Eliza- 
beth had  evidentiy  been  weeping,  for  tears  were  still  in  her  eyes. 
Both  were  richly  attired;  but  the  elder  sister  had  more  of  oma- 
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ment  about  Ker  iicm  perhaps  1)ecaiiae  she  needed  it  xnoet — thaa 
Ae  other.  Marj^e  head-gear,  of  the  angukr  form  then  in  vogue^ 
vas  of  ridi  TOldsmith's  work,  bordered  with  jewels,  and  was  com* 
{Jeted  by  a  long  eouvreohief  of  satin  worked  with  ecAi.  Heat 
stomacher  was  fastened  by  two  brooches  of  agates  set  with  emerald% 
from  the  lower  of  which  a  large  orient  pearl  depended.  Her 
slender  waist  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  goldsmith's  work,  with 
rotes  of  ralnes^  having  fiiars*  knote^  and  hanging  down  in  front. 
Her  dress  was  of  gold  bawdkin,  and  fitting,  tight  to  the  body, 
betrayed  ker  ^ctreme  thimiess,  and  gave  hfir  a  very  rigid  k>oL 
Her  dark  anbum  locks  (for  we  care  not  to  call  them  red)  were 
ffathered  becomingly  enough  beneath  her  head-gear.  Mary  had 
few  charms  of  parson.  She  was  thin  to  meanness,  and  her  fea* 
tores  possessed  little  beauty;  but  they  wtre  intelligent  in  expres-« 
sion.  To  compensate,  however,  for  these  defects,  she  had  great 
dagnily  of  manner,  and  mudi  grace;  and  there  were  some— and 
not  a  few — who,  dazaded  by  her  high  rank,  hdd  her  very  blemishes 
to  be  beauties. 

Manr  was  more  than  double  the  a^  of  her  sister,  being  thirty- 
two,  while  Elizabeth  was  only  just  thirteen.  The  younger  prinoess^ 
however,  was  a  very  well-grown  girl,  quite  as  tall  as  her  sister,  and 
iid&nitely  more  attractive  in  personal  appearance.  Elizabeth's  charms, 
imdeed,  were  almost  precocious.  Few  who  beheld  her  would  have 
deemed  her  so  young  as  A^e  was  in  reality,  but  would  have  given 
her  a  year  or  two  in  advance.  She  had  a  finely  formed  figure, 
already  well  developed,  a  complexion  of  dazading  whiteness,  bright 
golden  locks  of  great  abundance,  charming  features,  eyes  blue  and 
tender,  and  terai  like  peark.  Her  hands  were  of  remarkable 
beauty,  widi  ti^)er  fingers  and  ro^  nails.  Her  profiise  locks  were 
ocmfined  by  a  band  of  gdd  and  a  net  of  gold  wire,  scarcely  dis- 
tinffuiriiable  fix>m  the  bright  tresses  it  restrained;  a  long  white 
satm  couvrechief  fell  behind  her  neck,  and  a  dress  of  black  taffeta 
displayed  her  figure  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  set  off  the 
lovely  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

As  Mary  approached  the  kin^,  Cranmer  slowly  advanced  to 
meet  her,  thus  addressing  her,  m  a  voice  of  much  sc^mnity: 
^  Right  hogh,  right  noUe,  and  ri|^  excellent  {oinoees,  the  king, 
your  august  &&t,  feeling  that  it  may  {dease  Almighty  Ood  to 
call  him  hence  suddenly,  nath  sent  for  you,  and  the  right  noble 
prinoess  your  sister,  to  give  you  wholesome  counsel,  to  bestow  his 
blessing  on  yon,  and  to  take,  it  may  be" — (here  the  archbishop's 
voice  siighdy  £Edtered)-^^  though  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  other- 
wise I — a  last  leave  of  you  bodL  Nothing  doubting  tlmt  you  will 
keep  his  oounsds  ever  in  ^our  heart,  and  that  you  will  have  the 
glorious  example  set  by  his  majesty  constantly  h^ote  you,  I  pray 
year  highnesaes  to  kneel  down  before  your  royal  £iUier,  and  in 
that  xeverent  posture  give  heed  to  what  he  diall  say  to  you." 
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^Ineed  no  schoolin^^  in  my  dutj  from  yon,  my  lord  of  Cantexi* 
bQij;"  replied  Mary,  who  hated  Cranmer.  ^Not  a  word  dudl  fall 
fioffl  my  royal  father^s  Hps  but  it  will  dwell  for  erer  in  my  breaft** 

Elizabe^  attempted  to  i^>eak,  but  words  failed  her^  aad  die  btuil 
into  tears. 

Meanwhile,  cushions  of  crimson  velvet  were  placed  near  the  chair 
occupied  by  the  ailing  monarch,  and  on  these  both  princetset 
knelt  down.  Aided  by  Sir  John  Grage  and  Lord  Lisle,  Henry 
fiifightly  raised  himself^  and  this  office  performed,  the  assi^aats  im- 
mediately retired. 

Extending  his  arms  over  his  daughters,  the  king  said  somewhat 
&ebly,  bat  with  great  earnestness,  ^^  My  blessing  on  ye  both !  and 
amy  it  rest  ever  with  ye— ever!  Only  to  the  great  Ruler  of 
Svents  is  known  the  destiny  in  store  for  you.  Both  of  ye  may 
be  queens — and  should  it  so  chance,  ve  will  learn  what  cares 
ti^  crown  brings  with  it  But  think  only — as  I  have  ever  done-— 
of  the  welfare  and  glory  of  your  kingdom,  and  of  your  own  honour, 
and  ye  shall  rdgn  wisely  and  well" 

"  Should  it  ever  be  my  lot  to  reign,  sire,  I  will  essay  to  f<Jlaw 
your  glcmons  example,"  said  Mary. 

^I  shall  never  be  queen,"  sobbed  Elizabeth,  ^and  therefi>]:o  I 
need  make  no  promise." 

**  How  know  you  that,  girl  ?"  cried  the  king,  angrily.  ^  You 
are  as  likely  to  do  queen  as  Mary.  I  want  no  promises.  I  have 
pointed  oat  the  way  you  ought  to  pursue,  and  if  you  be  not  a  de- 
generate daughter  you  will  follow  it.'* 

'^  J  despair  of  emulating  your  greatness,  O  my  father  I"  cried 
Elizabeth.  ^^But  if  it  shall  please  Providence  to  call  upon  mm 
to  rule,  I  will  endeavour  to  nue  well." 

*'  Enough !"  replied  Henry,  appeased.  "  And  now  arise,  both 
of  ye,  that  I  may  look  at  you  more  nearly,  for  my  sight  waaosa 
soBoewhat  dim." 

Taking  his  elder  daughter's  hand  as  she  arose,  Henry  looked 
at  her  fixedly  lor  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he  murmxured, 
^  Forgive  me,  Katherioe,  my  first  spouse,  if  I  have  ever  dealt 
kar^ily  with  ^s  thy  daughter  I "  adaiug  aloud,  after  a  pause,  ^  It 
is  right  you  shoula  both  know  it — and  that  all  should  know  it-— 
that  by  my  will  I  have  confirmed  the  succession  of  both  of  ye  to 
the  crown.  Neither  of  ye  may  wed,  save  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  council — such  consent  to  be  ffiven  mider  hand  and 
seal  But  on  your  marriage  eadi  of  ye^  shall  have  such  sums  of 
money  as  I  have  appointed,  together  with  such  jeweb,  plate,  and 
household  stoOs,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  those  entrusted  with  the 
peiiormance  of  my  testament.  I  have  left  ye  both  alike— alike  ia 
yearly  income,  while  ye  continue  nnffle — ahke  on  mamaffe.  Nowy 
mark  me,  Mary,"  he  continued,  stermy  and  authoritativ  Jy,  ^^  if  yon 
fet&nnak  not  the  conditions  required  of  you  by  my  will^  the  crown 
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will  devolve  on  Elizabeth.  And  if  Elizabeth  shall  n^leot  them,^ 
he  added^  glancing  at  his  younger  child,  ^^  the  crown  will  go  to  our 
well-beloved  niece,  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  our  sister  Mary 
and  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk.  Now  boUi  of  you  know  our  will  and 
pleasure.    Kiss  me,  Mary,  and  let  thy  sister  come  nigh  me.'' 

Taking  Elizabeth's  hand,  who  stood  weeping  before  him,  and 
eamestljr  perusing  her  features,  the  king  seemed  struggling  with, 
recollections  that  would  force  themselves  upon  Urn,  for  he  mut- 
tered to  himselfi  "  Ay,  'tis  the  very  face,  the  eye,  the  lip  I — thua 
looked  she  when  I  chided  her.  In  all  things  she  is  like  her  mother, 
save  in  the  colour  of  her  hair.  Anne,  sweet  Anne,  how  well  do  I 
recal  thee  with  aU  thy  winning  ways !  This  fair  child's  neck  ia 
like  to  thine;  and  yet Womd  I  could  bring  thee  back  again  !'* 

As  these  words  reached  her  ear,  Elizabeth's  tears  fell  yet  more 
freely,  and  she  trembled  as  a  deep  groan  burst  from  the  king.  But 
Henrv  quickly  shook  off  these  passing  feelings  of  remorse,  and 
3aid  kindly  but  firmly,  "Weep  not,  sweet  child,  thou  wilt  spoil 
thy  pretty  eyes  else.  Keep  thy  sorrow  till  thou  hast  lost  me.  Be 
discreet,  girl.  Thou  art  fair,  and  wilt  be  fairer.  Grow  in  grace 
as  thou  growest  in  beauty.  So  shalt  thou  be  truly  loved  and 
lionoured.  Beauty  without  discretion  bringeth  death — thy  mother 
found  it  so.     Kiss  me,  and  lay  my  counsel  well  to  heart." 

Elizabeth,  almost  shudderingly,  complied,  and  the  king,  feeling 
^exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  called  for  another  cup  c^ 
wine,  and,  after  draining  the  goblet  deeply,  asked  for  Prince  Ed* 
ward. 

Meanwhile,  the  princesses  had  retired,  and  stationed  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  near  the  mieen. 

On  learning  his  majesty's  pleasure,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  pro- 
ceeded to  the  door  from  which  the  princesses  had  issued,  and 
presently  ushered  in  the  youthful  prince,  conducting  him  cere« 
monioualy  towards  the  king.  The  prince  was  followed  by  Sir 
Greorffe  Blagge  and  two  other  gentlemen. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Edward  on  his  entrance,  and  evenf 
head  was  inclined  as  if  m  homage  to  the  future  sovereign,  H!e 
gracefiilly  acknowledged  the  reverence  shown  him,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  been  even  greater  but  from  the  fear  of  offending  the 
jealous  king.  The  youn^  prince,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  had 
but  just  entered  upon  his  tenth  year,  but  he  seemed  to  possess  a  de« 
gree  of  intelligence  far  beyond  his  age,  and  had,  indeed,  been  most 
carefully  instructed  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day. 
He  spoke  French  and  Italian,  and  had  written  letters  in  Latin  to  ms 
father,  his  sisters,  and  the  queen.  There  was  a  great  fragility 
of  look  about  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  shot  up  quickly,  like 
a  forced  plant.  Though  tall  for  his  age,  his  limbs  were  very 
fllight,  and  his  complexion  was  of  feminine  delicacy.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  more  of  a  Seymour  than  a  Tudor.     His  &ce 
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vas  ft  perfect  oral,  with  some  traces  of  hia  stem  father  aboat 
1^  but  his  lineaments  generally  resembled  those  of  his  beautiful 
XDodier.  His  expression  was  gentle,  but  thoughtful — more  thought- 
ful than  befitted  a  child.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  brown,  and  soil; 
his  hair  was  light  in  hue,  with  a  tinge  of  gold  in  it,  worn  short,  and 
cut  close  round  the  forehead.  He  was  attired  Uke  the  son  of  a 
qdendid  monarch,  and  the  heir  to  a  powerful  throne.  His  little 
cassock  was  of  murrey-coloured  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with 
damask,  gold  and  pearls,  and  having  buttons  and  loops  of  fold;  his 
doublet  and  hose  were  of  dark-red  satin,  woven  with  threads  of 
gold,  and  his  velvet  buskins  were  decorated  with  gold  aglets.  He 
was  armed  with  a  short  rapier  and  a  poniard  in  a  richlv  ornamented 
flheath,  and  a  velvet  pouch  was  suspended  from  his  girdle.  His  flat 
velvet  cap,  which  was  removed  on  entering  his  royal  father^s  pre- 
sence, was  adorned  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  had  a  brooch  set 
with  fair  table  ^amends  on  the  right  side,  over  which  drooped  a 
b\ood-Ted  feather. 

Again  Cranmer  advanced,  and  addressed  the  prince  in  terms 
nearly  dmilar  to  those  he  had  employed  towards  his  sisters,  but  there 
was,  perhapfi^  more  of  deference  m  his  manner.  Edward  gazed 
at  him  with  his  clear  eyes,  steadily  at  first,  but,  as  the  arch- 
bishop proceeded,  the  young  prince's  composure  quite  forsook  hinu 
Natural  feelings  asserted  their  sway  over  his  childish  breast,  and 
disregarding  etiquette,  he  rushed  towards  the  king,  and,  flinging 
his  little  arms  round  his  neck,  sobbed  out,  "  My  father ! — ^my  dear 
father  r 

So  unexpected,  though  so  natural,  was  this  occurrence,  that,  cold 
and  callous  as  were  most  of  the  assemblage,  few  of  them  refused  it 
the  tribmte  of  sympathy.  Some  were  even  moved  to  tears.  Fearing 
the  effect  of  any  sudden  shock  upon  the  king.  Doctor  Butts  stepped 
towards  him.  But,  though  Henry  was  sensibly  touched  by  this 
display  of  his  son's  affection,  his  nerves  were  strong  enough  to  bear 
it.  Kissing  the  boy  on  the  brow,  he  gently  disengaged  himself 
from  his  embrace,  addressing  a  few  soothing  words  to  him  in  a  very 
Hndly  tone,  while  Edward  still  continued  to  weep. 

Tmnkin^  the  king  might  be  troubled  if  the  scene  endured  too 
long,  the  &rl  of  Hertford  moved  towards  his  nephew,  but  Henry 
checked  him,  by  calling  out,  ^^  Let  him  be ! — ^let  him  be  I** 

But  the  action  called  Edward  to  himself.  Controlling  his  grief, 
he  kneit  on  the  cushion  before  the  kin^,  and  re^^ng  him 
with  eyes  that  were  still  filled  with  tears,  he  said,  "Forgive  me, 
sire!    It  is  thus  I  ought  to  ask  vour  blessing." 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  dear  child/'  replied  the  king,  solemnly,  yet 
toiderly.  ^^  Heaven  bless  thee,  boy — my  kingdom's  hope  and  m^ 
own.  May  those  I  have  appointed  to  watch  over  thee  fulfil  their 
trust.'' 

"  Doubt  it  not,  my  liege,"  said  Hertford,  as  the  king  paused  for 
g  moment* 
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<^  Marie  m^  Edward  I'*  poraued  Henry^  summoning  tip  all  Ins 
firmnesB.  ^  Eight  years  must  elapse  ere  thou  canst  exercise  the  fuU 
authority  of  the  crown,  I  have  so  willed  it  Thou  wilt  be  king  soon 
enough.  Meantime,  prepare  thyself  for  the  high  and  important 
duties  thou  wilt  have  to  disdiarge.  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  ha^e  die 
notable  virtues  and  princely  qualities  which  should  distinfi^uish  a 
sovereign.  I  know  thee  to  be  godly-minded,  and  I  thank  Heaven 
it  is  so;  praying  that  thy  heart  may  be  illumined  to  all  holy  truths. 
I  have  provided  thee  with  religious  counsellors,  to  whom  my 
desires  are  known,  and-  in  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment  and 
principles  I  can  rely.  Can  I  not  conGde  the  prince's  religious 
culture  to  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury?"  (to  Cranmer);  ^^and  to 
you,  my  lord  of  Durham?'*  (to  Tunstell). 

^^  And  to  me  likewise,  I  would  &in  hope,  my  gracious  liege  P*^ 
observed  Grardiner. 

*'No,  not  to  thee,  my  lord  of  Winchester/'  rejoined  Henry. 
*^Thou  art  a  tool  of  the  Pope.  Listen  to  me,  Edwiurd.  Thou 
wilt  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  the  virtuous  Cranmer. 
Give  heed  to  his  precepts.  But  on  points  of  faith,  when  thou 
comest  to  imderstand  them,  be  biased  by  no  perverse  doctrines. 
There  is,  imhappily,  much  discord  and  variance  in  the  Church* 
The  clergy  preach  one  against  another,  teach  one  contrary  to  the 
other^  inveigh  one  against  another,  without  charity  or  discretion, 
and  few  or  none  of  them  preach  truly  and  sincerely  the  word  of 
God  according  as  they  ought  to  do.  Unto  thee  it  will  be  com- 
mitted to  correct  these  offences,  and  extinguish  these  dissensions. 
Thou  wilt  enjoy  the  same  supreme  spiritual  authority  as  myself. 
Thou  wilt  be  Heaven's  vicar  and  high  minister.  Be  not  an  un- 
profitable servant.  Tread  in  thy  father^s  footsteps — so  shalt  thoa 
not  stray  from  the  path." 

**  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  act  as  yo\i  enjoin  me,  sire,"  re* 
plied  Edward,  meekly.  "And  I  trust  that  with  the  aid  of  his 
^od  grace  of  Canterbury  I  may  succeed.  I  thank  you  heartily 
lor  placing  me  in  his  grace's  hands." 

**The  boy  hath  been  schooled  in  this,"  remarked  Wriothesley, 
in  a  low  contemptuous  tone,  to  Gbrdiner. 

"No  doubt  on't;  and  he  knows  his  lesson  well,"  rejoined  the 
bishop.     *^But  we  will  teach  him  better  ere  long." 

"  Thus  much  for  thy  religious  culture,  my  son,"  pursued  Henry. 
"  T3iough  I  would  have  thee  pious  and  learned,  I  would  not  have 
thee  hurt  thy  health  by  over  study.  To  be  firm  of  mind  thou  must 
be  firm  of  body :  to  uphold  the  Inngly  dignity,  as  thy  father  hath 
upheld  it,  thou  must  be  robust  and  full  of  vigour.  I  would 
have  thee  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises  and  accomplishments^ 
Strengthen  thy  arm  betimes,  so  that  it  can  bear  a  lanoe,  and  thy 
limbs  so  that  they  can  sustain  harness  of  war,  and  brook  fatigue." 

^^  Nay,  father,"  cried  Edward,  brightening  up  and  q>ringing  to  his 
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ft^  ^I  daJl  soon  be  itronf  enough  to  bear  a  lance  and  ride  in  the 
tit-yard;  my  node  Sir  Ijiomai  Seymoor  tells  me  io.  I  often 
fence  widi  bim^  aad  he  teBs  me  I  am  an  apt  achokr.  I  would  your 
nuKJesty^  could  see  xm  at  practice.^ 

-  ^  No  macn  is  better  able  to  teadi  thee  all  thou  diouldst  learn  of 
martial  exercises  than  thine  trnde  Seymonr,''  replied  the  king^ 
patting  his  son's  head  approvingly.  ^  Sir  Thomas,**  he  added  to 
oeymoor,  who  stepped  torward  pnanptly  at  the  summons,  ^^  I 
confide  this  part  of  my  son's  education  to  thee.  While  others  make 
him  a  schobff  and  a  theologian,  be  it  thine  to  teach  him  princely 
manners  and  accomplishments.'* 

^  He  shall  lack  nothing  that  I  am  able  to  teach,  rely  on  ity"  re* 
pHed  Seymour,  bowing  profoundly. 

^  Give  thy  unde  thme  hand,  Edward,"  said  the  king. 

^  Ay  will  I,  and  that  right  willingly,"  replied  the  prince,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  which  Seymour  proffered  him.  ^  I  love  my  uncle 
TO  Thomas  best  of  any — ^your  majes^  excepted." 

^Ha!  is  it  so?"  mentally  ejaculated  Hertf(»rd.  ^'Have  I  mo 
place  in  ihj  regard,  my  gentle  nephew?"  he  added  aloud  to  the 
prince. 

^Gerte%mTdear  Icnrd;  I  were  an  ingrate  else,"  replied  Edward. 
^But  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas  is  oftener  with  me  than  you  are." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  muttered  Hertford.  "This  must  be 
•topped." 

^^  Thou  hast  my  son's  hand  within  thine  own,  Sir  Thomas?" 
demanded  Henry. 

'^  Ajr,  my  Ueioy^  replied  Seymour. 

^Be  it  a  pledge  that  thou  wilt  be  ever  true  to  him,"  pursued 
the  king. 

^1  herehj  vow  fidelity  to  him,"  said  Seymour,  bending  the 
knee,  and  krasing  his  nephew's  hand. 

"  You  are  the  best  lance,  the  best  swordsman,  and  the  best  horse- 
man at  our  court,  Sir  Thomas,"  continued  the  king  to  Seymour. 
^  See  that  my  son  equals  you  in  all  these  exercises." 

"  He  shall  excel  me  in  them  all,"  replied  the  other. 

**  A  word  in  your  ear,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  king.  **  He  is  but  a 
tender  Stirling,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "Press  him  not 
beyond  his  stren^h.  For  your  aster's  sake,  be  a  kind  uncle  to 
him." 

''for  her  sake — ^for  yours,  my  liege — ^I  will  be  to  him  all  you 
could  desire,"  rejoined  Seymour,  earnestly. 

As  Sir  Thomas  retired,  Henry  said  to  ms  son,  ^  Go  to  the  queen, 
Edward,  and  conduct  her  to  me." 

Upon  this,  the  prince  immediately  tripped  towards  Catherine, 
^o  cau^t  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him  tenderly;  after  which 
eke  arose  and  accompanied  him  to  the  king. 

On  drawing  near  her  royal  husband,  the  queen  would  have  knelt 
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down,  but  HeniT  would  not  permit  her.  Taking  her  hand  Idndlj, 
he  said,  with  the  same  earnestness  with  whicn  he  had  spoken 
throughout,  "  Thou  hast  ever  been  an  obedient  wife,  E^ate,  and  in 
all  things  conformable  to  my  will  Thou  wilt  not,  therefore,  I  am 
well  assured,  disobey  my  last  injunctions.  This  pretty  boy  has  never 
known  a  mother^s  love.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  nim.  Thou  hast  no 
child  to  wean  thy  tenderness  from  him — give  it  him  all/' 

"  He  has  it  wl  already,  sire,'*  replied  the  queen.  "  Dost  thou 
not  love  me,  Edward?" 

^^  Ay,  madam,  as  a  mother,"  replied  the  prince,  affectionately. 

"That  is  well,**  said  Henry;  "but  you  must  not  humour  hia 
cverywhim,  Kate.    I  hear  he  is  somewhat  wilful." 

"Those  who  have  said  so  to  your  majesty,  wrong  him,"  rejoined 
the  qu^en.  "Edward  is  ever  good  and  gentle — yea,  most  tractable." 

"  If  he  continue  so,  it  shallbe  well,"  said  Henry.  "Thou  lov'st 
thy  sisters,  Edward?     Speak  the  truth,  boy ! " 

<<  I  ever  do  speak  truth,  sire,"  replied  the  prince.  "  I  love  them 
dearly.  But  1  love  Elizabeth  best,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  to 
the  king,  "  for  Mary  is  sometimes  sharp  and  peevish  with  me,  but 
Elizabeth  is  ever  merry  and  ready  for  play." 

<<  Elizabeth  is  nearer  thine  own  age,  Doy.  Thou  wilt  find  out 
Mary's  merits  as  thou  srowest  older,"  replied  the  king.  "  I  would 
have  ye  all  dwell  togeuier  in  unity — ha  I " 

"What  aib  your  majesty?"  cried  Catherine,  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  alteration  of  his  countenance. 

"A  spasm — it  is  gone,"  rejoined  Henry,  with  a  groan. 

"  Father — dear  father !  you  look  ill,"  cried  Edward,  terrified. 

^^  Take  him  away,"  said  the  king,  faintly,  sinking  backwards  as 
he  spoke. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  alarm,  apprehension  being  generaUy 
entertained  that  the  king  was  dying.  Advancing  quickly  towanu 
his  royal  patient.  Doctor  Butts  placed  his  hand  upon  his  pulse,  and 
watched  his  countenance  with  great  anxiety. 

"Is  he  gone,  think  you?"  asked  Grardiner,  anxiously,  and  in 
a  low  tone,  of  Wriothesley. 

"  It  would  seem  so  from  Butts's  looks,"  replied  the  other.  "If 
he  be,  Norfolk's  life  is  saved,  for  they  will  not  dare  execute  him." 

"Heaven  grant  it!"  ejaculated  Gardiner.  "Mark  you  not 
Hertford's  trouble?    Something  has  been  left  undone." 

"All  may  have  been  left  undone,"  rejoined  Wriothesley.  "I 
do  not  think  the  will  is  signed." 

"  That  were  indeed  a  gain  for  us,"  said  Gardiner.  "  But  I  dare 
scarcely  hope  it." 

**  How  fares  it  with  his  highness  ?  "  inquired  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
whose  countenance  display^  much  anxiety,  as  the  physician  moved 
away  his  hand. 
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''Tbe  king  will  lire,''  replied  Butts.  <<Let  the  chamber  be 
iDStantty  deared." 

^Te  hear,  mj  lords?''  said  Hertford,  e^id^tly  mach  reliered. 
^Doctor  Butts  declares  that  his  majesty  is  in  no  immediate  danger, 
bat  he  prays  ye  all  to  depart  at  once." 

Thus  esdiorted,  the  assembkffe  began  instantly  to  disperse. 
Prince  Edward,  however,  stm  lingered,  though  the  queen,  who 
was  moving  away,  beckoned  him  to  come  with  her. 

^May  I  not  stay  with  the  king,  my  father?''  said  the  princ^ 
plucking  Doctor  Butts's  robe. 

^li  grieves  ipe  to  refuse  your  highness,  but  it  cannot  be,"  re- 
plied the  physician. 

^Come  with  me,  Edward,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  ^^The 
queen  waits  for  you.    This  is  a  scene  unmeet  for  eyes  like  yours." 

The  young  Drince  took  his  uncle's  hand,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  out  of  tbe  room,  looking  wistfully  at  his  father  as  he  retired. 
He  never  beheld  him  more. 

^  You  are  sure  he  will  revive?"  inquired  the  Earl  of  Hertford  of 
Doctor  Butts,  as  they  were  lef^  alone  with  the  still  inanimate 
monanoh. 

^I  am  oertain  of  it,"  replied  the  physician.  ^But  I  will  not 
answer  that  he  may  Hve  many  hours,  lou  look  uneasy,  my  lord. 
What  remains  to  be  done?" 

«  Everything,"  replied  Hertford.  ^  Norfolk  still  lives— and  the 
king  hath  not  ngned  his  will." 

^*  He  spoke  as  if  he  had,"  remarked  Butts. 

^^  AU  tnink  so,  and  I  would  not  have  them  undeceived,"  renlied 
Hertford.  ^  The  will  has  been  well  considered  and  debatea,  as 
you  know,  and  is  fully  prepared,  but  he  ever  puts  off  the  signing 
of  it.     All  my  persuaiSons  nave  failed  with  hun." 

^Obstinate  as  he  is,  he  shall  sign  it,"  replied  the  physician. 
^But  hush!"  he  added,  with  a  gesture  of  silence;  ^^  he  stirsi 
Betire,  my  lord.  And  send  Ferrys,  the  king's  chirurgeon,  to  me 
with  all  d^Mitch." 
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8PAEKLING  MOSELLE. 

▲  LEOEKD. 

Ah!  this  is  the  wine  I  would  eheiish, 
Thoogh  all  other  yintages  peri^, 

'Tis  this  makes  my  very  neart  swell; 
Its  perfume  how  subtle  said  fragrant  I 
Zephyrs  rose-scented,  lingering,  vagrant, 

Bise  up  from  this  Spaming  Moselle. 

Away  with  your  Port  and  your  Sherry* 
For  me  all  my  cares  I  will  bury 

Li  this  crystalline,  nectar-filled  well ; 
Deep  down  m  my  glass  I  can  follow 
The  nubbles  to  that  peaceftil  hollow 

Where  wanders  the  Sparkling  Moselle. 

I  see  on  the  hill  an  old  castle, 
Deserted  by  baron  and  vassal, 

Where  the  bat  and  the  owl  only  dwell; 
I  see  down  below  the  sweet  village. 
By  industry  cheered  and  by  tiUage, 

The  home  of  the  Flower  of  Moaello. 

Very  rich  was  the  sire  of  the  Flower, 
And  able  to  give  her  a  dower. 

As  the  youtiis  of  the  vilUge  knew  well; 
But  he  vowed,  the  unfeeUng  old  sinner ! 
She  should  marry  the  man  who  should  win  her 

By  a  goblet  of  Sparkling  Moselle. 

One  vineyard  there  was  which  Uie  maiden 
Had  ever  considered  was  laden 

With  a  grape  which  none  else  eould  excel; 
The  owner  his  soft  vows  had  spoken. 
And  the  fair  one  bestowed  a  love-token. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Sparkling  Moselle. 

Now  came  the  stem  moment  of  trial — 
The  young  man  much  feared  a  denial— 

But  the  damsel^  his  fears  to  dispel, 
Sipped  the  wine  ere  she  ^ve  it,  all  trembling. 
To  ner  father,  who,  nothmg  dissembUng, 

Drained  the  goblet  of  Sparkling  Moselle. 

The  goddesses,  fairies,  and  powers. 
Who  watch  over  girls  and  tneir  dowers, 

AH  favoured  the  young  village  belle ; 
To  the  touch  of  her  lips  thev  gave  ma^c. 
And  her  sire,  in  tones  clearly  not  tragic. 

Cried,  "This  is  true  Sparkling  Moselle!" 

She  married  her  own  chosen  lover; 
So  the  Legend  is  ended  and  over. 

And  a  mild  one  it  has  been  to  tell : 
It  is  time  renders  everything  mellow ; 
And,  Smith,  I  say,  tell  me,  old  fellow. 

What's  the  price  of  this  Sparkling  Moselle  P 

F.  H. 
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b  1821,  >yoeA  of  dimkni^y  ttataiie,  b»t  qwdc  ■otoepttbilitiet,  arriyd 
m  Fxaa  ham  ^km  provansB.  A  wpBtatioa  for  dbilily  bftd  prtoaded  him, 
andbiflflocMty  WM  coMvtod  ui  tb>  metropotit  where  be  came  to  ttuhliih 
Us  lenown  and  to  make  him  fbrtoae.  The  fint  qoeetion  that  waa  put  la 
him  aa  a  proTUiGial  hj  the  PiirUiaiis,  more  inaatiable  of  praiae  thaa  th# 
pardied  deeert  ia  of  water,  had  reference  to  the  citj  of  citiee. 

Hie  pnnttaxng  youth  ecnbUed  as  foUowa  od  a^  albam  : 

^  When  Tentiiriiig  mto  the  streets,  the  impatieiit  stranger  scareelj 
knows  in  whidL  directioa  to  go.  If  he  inquires  nis  waj,  a  cairiace  cornea 
vpon  him  before  he  can  set  an  answer;  he  steps  aside,  only  to  be 
threatened  by  another;  and  pnlled  up  between  two  wheels,  be  is  only 
saTed  from  bong  emdied  by  a  miracie.  He  sees  on  all  sides  pictorei^ 
tftetnes,  and  immense  palaces,  but  not  yet  finished.  In  the  midst  of  hie 
lamblea,  he  meets  a  colonnade,  chef-d'oBUTre  of  mndeur  and  harmony; 
it  is  that  of  the  Loune.  He  st^  back  in  ordsr  to  contemplate  it  to 
greater  advantage^  and  he  stumbles  against  dark  and  dirty  huts,  and  can- 
not obtain  space  to  enjoy  the  magnifioent  Tiew.  *  On  deUayeia  ce 
ismun'  ib  the  only  commrt  he  gets." 

This  small  yonng  man,  with  so  much  precocions  intelligence,  was 
IL  ThicTS.  Mmister  under  Louis  Philippe,  ne  put  the  last  stone  to  some 
**  immense  pakees"  and  to  some  great  monuments,  and  be  sunounded 
Paris  with  rartificatioos,  but  it  was  not  be  who  finished  the  Louvre,  that 
cbel-d'oDUTre  of  giandear  and  harmony;  nor  did  he  even  sweep  away  the 
Yobbish  that  encambsred  the  approaches  to  it.  How  many  must  re* 
member  the  petty  dealers  and  book-stalls  that  lined  what  was  once  a 
thoroughfiure,  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  St.  Germain  I'Anxerrois,  to  which 
a  new  tower  and  a  medi»val-looking  mayoralty  now  gires  completenesi 
by  adding  another  wing  I  To  ^e  right,  going  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
were  high,  ruinous  walb,  patched  with  red,  white,  and  black,  with  giant 
inscriptioDS,  and  below  were  some  little  men  in  red  breeches  and  thin 
eaps,  aa  if  ^ey  had  put  their  pockets  on  their  heads  seated  by  infinitesimal 
marble  slabs,  their  feet  in  the  ffutter,  in  front  of  a  caf^billard.  In  th# 
centre,  in  a  site  fit  fi)r  a  work  of  art,  was  one  of  the  few  monuments  a£ 
Pariman  industry  that  are  not  intended  to  gratify  the  senses ;  while  to 
the  left  were  nothing  but  ruins,  an  indescribable  alternation  of  brick  and 
mortar,  esrpentry,  and  shreds  of  paper-hangings ;  and  below,  poodle 
dogs  fbr  sale,  stalls  with  sweetmeato,  succeeded  by  a  bandaged  leg^  the 
owner  of  whidi  was  begging  from  behind ;  and  then  a  more  grandiose 
affiur,  widi  shelyes  in  the  background  and  an  extended  front,  in  which 
tike  Coma  de  Litt^raitnre  de  La  Harpe  played  the  most  prominent  part. 

What  a  taiamph  for  the  renowned  if.  L.  Y^ron,  once — but  we  will 
■ot  infringe  upon  the  past— now  deputy  and  member  of  die  council- 

*  Fttris  en  1860:  Les  Th^Ures  de  Fads  depnis  1806  jusqu'en  I860.  Far  M.  L. 
V^roD.    Paris:  Bourdilliat  et  O 

Almanach  de  la  litt^ratnre,  da  Th^tre  et  des  l^aoz-Arts,  arec  une  Histoirs 
Dntmatique  et  litt^ndre  de  TAzm^    Far  M.  Jules  Janin.    Fsris:  Pagnane. 
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general  of  the  Seine,  to  turn  to  the  Loavre  as  it  now  is  I  **  The  very 
morning  after  the  republic,''  we  are  told,  ^'  the  emperor  (for  with  the 
empire  it  is  the  day  after  the  republic)  felt  that  work  appeased  and 
calmed,  that  work  is  eminently  civilising,  and,  in  his  great  liberty  of 
action,  he  conceived  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  useful  enterprises ; 
not  only  did  he  sweep  away  the  rubbish  from  the  approaches  to  the 
Louvre,  but  he  did  better,  he  completed  it.*'  This  is  undeniably  great  ; 
the  fixtures  of  living  mutilation,  the  paper-clad  Voltaires  and  Comeilles, 
the  dead  walls,  the  little  soldiers,  the  ostentatious  cabinets — those  persis- 
tent eyesores — are  all  gone,  and  the  '^  chef-d'oeuvre  de  grandeur  et 
d'harmonie"  is  completed !  It  is  a  glorious  thing  when  interest  can  be 
brought  to  harmonise  with  useftil  and  agreeable  results.  A  disquisition 
as  to  how  much  more  the  calming  and  appeasing  effect  of  employment 
had  to  do  with  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  than  the  love  of  art,  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  it  is  uncalled  for.  The  thing  is  admitted,  but  the 
results  are  not  the  less  to  be  admired  and  rejoiced  in.  Ardent  lovers  of 
liberty  as  we  are,  we  would  succumb  to  a  year  or  two  of  despotism,  if  it 
would  embank  the  Thames  on  both  sides,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
odier,  open  a  new  spacious  central  thoroughfare  from  west  to  east,  and 
purge  and  drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  metropolis ! 

M.  y^ron  declares,  contemplating  Paris  as  it  at  present  exists,  that  ia 
a  few  years  Napoleon  III.  has,  if  not  finished,  in  reality  remodelled  the 
whole  city.  And  he  is  justified  in  such  a  statement  by  the  facts  of  the 
ease.  Look  at  the  suburban  zone,  added  by  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
and  octroi  gates  alone.  Paris  will  soon  be  no  longer  fnnged  with  villages, 
into  which  we  are  told  <<  civilisation  seems  never  to  have  penetrated,** 
but  it  will  spread  out  to  its  newly-acquired  proportions.  In  this  respect 
London  is  in  advance  of  Paris,  and  civilisation  is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular centre.  It  was  not,  then,  a  bad  idea,  as  the  Parisians  would  not 
mvilise  the  suburbs,  to  bring  the  suburbs  into  Paris.  Napoleon  has 
proved  himself,  in  this  respect,  to  be  a  modem  Muhammad.  <<  This 
immense  city,  stretching  out  to  the  foot  of  its  fortifications,  surrounded 
by  large  military  roads,  will  become  an  inaccessible  rampart,  against 
which  the  efforts  of  an  enemy,  however  powerful  its  army  may  be,  will 
exhaust  itself"  (viendndent  se  briser) !  "  Hors  de  Paris,  point  de  salut,** 
said  one  of  the  brilliant  contributors  to  the  Figaro  ( Auguste  Yiilemot,  in 
bis  ^'  Vie  de  Paris"),  and  the  principle  seems  to  be  adopted  for  good  for 
ever.  The  provinces  have  contributed  to  tiie  expenses  of  rendering 
Paris  the  finest  city  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  it  is  impregnable  tiie 
same  provinces  may  take  care  of  themselves.  It  would,  no_doubt,  have 
been  designated  by  the  same  high-flying  panegyrist  the  maiden  city,  bat 
for  certain  historical  reminiscences  which  do  not  date  so  very  far  back,  or 
from  intrusive  thoughts  of  another  class,  and  wluch  are  best  explained  by 
reference  to  the  anecdote  related  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  who,  when 
Louis  XIV.  wished  to  give  a  ball  to  the  young  Princess  of  Savoy,  de- 
clared that  the  ladies  of  the  court  should  be  alone  admitted,  and  that  by 
tickets,  and  that  the  ladies  of  Paris  should  not  be  there,  as  he  would  have 
none  but  honest  women  present.  '*  Then,"  said  the  prince,  **  the  king  may 
sive  his  ball  on  the  stand  of  a  candlestick."  In  this  country  the  prorinces 
decline  to  contribute  towards  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  albeit 
their  comfort,  convenience,  and  their  national  glorification  is  concerned* 
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But  glory  in  this  ooonfarj,  almost  purely  uttUtariao,  is  a  word  that  haa 
little  Bignifieaiioe.  It  is  well,  perhi^  that  it  is  so;  bat  Aere  is  a 
me^om  in  all  thiDgs,  and  it  woiud  be  deniable  that  Great  Britain  took 
more  pride  in  its  metropolis. 

Betireen  1852  and  1860,  the  constructioo  of  the  following  pnblio 
bnildings  have  been  completed :  The  Palace  of  Justice,  the  pretty  two- 
towered  <^nich  of  St.  Clotilde,  the  Central  Halles  or  markets^  and  the 
barracks  of  the  Bank.  The  others  that  hare  been  commenced,  and  are 
either  finished  or  on  a  fair  way  to  completion,  are :  The  buildings  attached 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  the  Mayoralty  of  the  Louvre,  the  Prafectuie  of 
Poliee  (considered  to  be  only  a  provisional  building),  the  new  barri&res^ 
the  palace  for  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  and  for  the  Prudliommes,  the 
fountain  of  Saint-Michel  (completed),  the  restoratbn  of  the  fountain  of 
the  Nymphs,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fountain  of  Innocents,  the 
church  of  Clignancourt,  the  church  of  La  Chapelle,  the  church  of  Ivry, 
and  the  church  of  Vangirard. 

Old  Paris  is  divided  into  forty-seven  Romanist  or  Gallican  parishes, 
comprising  the  church  of  the  Assumption,  five  Protestant  ^'  temples*'  as 
they  are  called,  to  c^stinguish  them  from  churches,  which,  after  all,  signi^r 
the  congregatiou  rather  than  the  edifices,  and  two  Jewish  **  temples. 
Now  that  the  barri^res  have  been  removed,  Paris  includes  nineteen  more 
Bomaoist  or  GalJican  parishes,  according  to  the  leaning  of  the  eccle- 
siastical heads.  As  with  ourselves,  church  accommodation  is,  however^ 
ntterly  inadequate  with  the  increase  of  population :  that  of  old  Paris  was 
adapted  for  about  the  eighth  of  the  population,  and  the  churches  of  the 
superadded  suburbs  are  barely  adapted  for  the  twentieth  portion. 

Of  schools  and  asvlums,  we  have  now  the  laical  schools,  Rue  Madame 
and  Bue  de  la  Bienuiisance ;  the  congregational  schools.  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
at  Ivry,  at  Grenelle,  and  at  La  Villette.  Asylums,  in  the  Rue  Gracieuse 
and  at  the  Gros-Caillou.  The  central  house  of  the  '^  Brethren/'  Rue 
Oudinot;  house  of  residence  of  the  '^Brethren,"  Rue  Saint- Bernard; 
house  of  assistants.  Rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec ;  House  of  £uedne-Napol6on, 
for  the  education  of  poor  young  girls,  and  the  Imperial  Asylum  of  Yin* 
cennes,  for  convalescent  workmen. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  the  municipal  commission  of  the  city 
of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  600,000  francs  for  the  acquisition  of  a  collar  of 
diamonds,  as  a  present  to  her  majesty  the  empress  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage.  The  jewellers  were  already  all  on  the  look-out  for  the  largest 
diamonds,  when  word  came  the  day  after  next — the  28th — that  the 
emnress  requested  that  the  600,000  francs  should  be  expended  in  a  work 
of  beneficence.  It  is  to  that  charitable  and  sensible  resolve  of  Eugenie 
that  Paris  ia  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  that  excellent  institution  the 
Maison  Eugene  Napol^n,  for  the  reception  of  poor  young  girls.  The 
Imperial  Asylum  of  Yincennes  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  beneficent  esta- 
blishment, and  ought  to  be  seen  by  every  visitor  to  Paris.  Paris  b  also 
indebted  to  the  empress  for  another  most  valuable  institution— -that  of  the 
hcNmital  of  Sainte-Eug^nie,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  for  children. 

Of  new  barracks,  we  have  the  Lobau,  Napol^n,  Prince  Eugene,  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  Sapeurs- Pompiers,  at  Passy,  at  Belleville,  and  at 
Grenelle.  The  increase  of  barracks,  omitting  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers, 
who  are  mere  firemen,  has  been  one  less  than  that  of  churches,  two  less 
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than  thftt  of  schools,  two  more  than  that  of  asylumSy  two  more  than  that 
of  monkish  estahlishments,  and  one  more  than  that  of  charitahle  institu- 
tions. Something  has,  however,  been  done  towards  the  restoration  or  re-> 
edification  of  other  edifices  of  a  purely  religious  character,  as  in  the 
iofltance  of  the  consistorial  house  of  the  Oratory,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  of  the 
churches  of  Saint-Leu,  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont,  and  Belleville,  as  also  of 
the  presbytery  of  Saint- Vinc^it  de  Paul,  and  the  presbytery  and  tower 
of  Saint-Germain  FAuzaTois.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  restoration  of 
llie  tower  of  Saint^acques,  which,  although  no  longer  an  ecclesiastical 
edifioe,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  striking  of  the  mediaeval 
relics  <^  Paris. 

In  the  theatrical  line,  which  constitutes  very  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Bfe,  conversation,  and  literature  of  Paris,  much  has  not  been  done.  The 
theatres  of  the  Place  du  ChUtelet  are  all  that  are  new,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  moment's  question  as  to  their  political  object  of  affording  amuse- 
ment to  the  dense  population  of  the  neighbouring  quarters,  who  were  far 
removed  from  the  old  boulevards  and  theatres,  and  keeping  them  from 
other  pursuits.  As  a  grand  movement  in  this  line,  however,  the  con- 
rtruction  of  a  new  Op^ra  has  been  decided  upon.  It  is  to  be  situated  in 
a  quadrangle,  which  is  to  open  upon  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  near 
iiie  Rue  de  Rouen,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  space  of  two 
years. 

Among  the  changes  introduced  into  Paris  by  Napoleon  III.  after  the 
bovdevards,  the  principal  object  of  which  has  been  to  open  the  more 
densely  populated  neighbourhoods,  and  intersect  them  with  available 
military  roads,  are  the  "squares,"  the  English  name  being  preserved; 
but,  unlike  their  English  prototypes,  these  are  not  closed  in  by  dull- 
looking  iron  railings  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  half  a  dozen  nurses  and 
two  or  three  dozen  children,  but  they  are  opened  for  the  benefit  of  old 
people  and  children  generally,  and  that,  too,  just  in  the  quarters  where 
they  are  most  wanted,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  so-called  Squares  Saint- 
Jacques,  du  Temple,  Belle-Chasse^  Louvois,  des  Innocents,  and  du  Con- 
servatoire. 

The  introduction  of  drinking-fountains  is  a  new  thing  in  London, 
where  every  house  is  supplied  with  water,  laid  on  at  a  vast  expense ;  but 
old  Paris  (we  mean  Paris  of  1862)  had  45  public  fountains,  24  monu- 
mental, and  13  market  fountains,  besides  2113  bomes-fontaines,  as  what 
we  would  call  pumps  are  pompously  designated,  and  to  which  the  super- 
added districts  bring  220  more.  M&ny  of  these  are,  however,  kept  solely 
iar  the  purposes  of  watering  the  streets. 

The  districts  included  in  the  new  extension  of  Paris,  now  considered  as 
communes  de  la  banlieue,  but  previously  so  many  fiuibouigs  or  suburbs, 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  central  hos- 
pitals in  return  for  very  moderate  annual  subscriptions.  The  annexation 
q£  the  suburban  aone  has  not,  therefore,  required  much  assistance  beyond 
the  addition  of  some  beds — in  most  instances  about  thirteen — to  the 
existing  hospitals ;  but  still  some  new  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  asylums, 
are  in  progress  of  erection  or  are  completed.  Such  are  the  Hdpital  la 
RilxHsiere;  the  Municipal  House  of  Health;  the  Pavilion  auz  Incu* 
xmbles ;  and  the  addition  of  wings  (pavilions)  to  the  Hdpital  Beauion; 
to  the  Hdpital  Saint-Louis;  and  to  the  Hdpital  Necker.    Then  there 
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,  or  maifloos  i9  neoms  m  tlw  Btm  PanMotiery  in  IIm 
Rue  Oadinot,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoioe,  to  which  may  Im 
wUed  the  Inatitation  de  Sainte-P^nne,  at  Auteuil ;  the  ao-ealled  Tn^wma, 
ie  la  BoulttDgerie  Centrale ;  and  Mac^atins  du  Mont  de  Piet^  Roe  de  W 
Boqoette,  a  Lombardian  businen^  wbiefa,  as  iU  naoie  kdicaiefl,  bting 
VK&r  the  Baxreillance  of  the  poliee,  is  coDBidexatdy  looked  upon  af  ooa 
of  beoefioenoe  in  tiie  Fieoch  metfopolia. 

Then,  agun,  there  are  the  bridges.  No  less  than  eight  new  hridgai 
tie  enuBMKAted  by  M.  V^ron  as  having  been  eieoted  or  rebuilt  stooe 
1862 :  Le  Pent  Napol^n,  and  those  of  Saint-Michel|  d* Areola,  m 
Cbaz^|«^  de  Solferino,  des  Invalides,  de  TAlma,  and  au  Double.  Tha 
ksdge  a£  AnsteriitB  and  the  Font  Neuf  have  also  been  repaired ;  the 
Ibrmer  ahnoat  entirely  renewed.  Others  are  pro^ted,  among  whidi  die 
Pont  Loois  Philippe  and  that  of  the  Louvre. 

But  more  impesii^  than  all  are  the  new  roadways,  to  open  which  haa 
seoesiitated  the  ranoval  of  many  small  streets,  eourts,  ana  other  plaeta» 
where  the  awi  seareely  over  found  its  way,  besides  many  good  houses  and 
pkees  o£  business.  These  have  had  to  make  way  for  the  Rue  de  Rivolif 
the  Boulevards  of  Sebastopol,  of  Strasbourg,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Alas% 
and  to  their  approaKJiee.  No  less  important  have  been  the  imftfoveoMois 
m  dramage^  and  it  is  proposed,  as  in  London,  to  oentralise  the  system-— 
noty  however,  mto  h^h,  middle,  and  k>w  levels^  but  kito  one  oooamon 
maiOf  which  Pans  wiU  admit  of — and  which  is  to  empty  itself  into  the 
Seioe  beyond  the  bridge  of  Asnieres^  leaving  the  river  pure  as  it  traversai 
die  6tf.  The  once-firequented  gardens  of  Asni^res  will  not,  however^ 
benefit  by  the  proposed  change.  Old  Paris  contuned  five  slaughtav 
pbioes  for  eatde  and  two  for  pigs :  the  newly  added  districts  have  Uuree. 
It  is  propoaed  to  unite  all  these  into  one  great  slaughter  nlaee,  which  is 
to  be  situated  close  to  the  fortifications,  ^tween  the  roaos  to  FUndeis 
and  Germany  and  the  Canal  de  TOurcq.  Immense  sums  of  money  have 
also  been  enended  oo  the  embellishment  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
the  Bois  de  Vmcannes. 

^  I  BBet  the  emperor  one  day,^  says  M.  Y&od,  ^  walking  on  foot  in 
one  of  tfiese  narrow,  tortuous  pathways  that  diversify  the  wood  of  Be«- 
kgne.  He  condescended  to  address  me  a  fow  words.  It  was  at  the 
■Kxuent  thai  peace  had  just  been  concluded  with  Russia.  In  m^  graii* 
fication  I  felt  myself  transformed  into  a  courtier.  '^  Sire,**  I  said,  with 
a  Mieerity  foU  of  re^^ect,  to  his  majesty,  ^'  you  are  ^ually  niccessfol  in 
mating  war,  makiag  peace,  and  making  parks."  llie  wisdom  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity  sinks  into  insignificanoe  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  address.    M.  Veron  is  his  own  Plutarch. 

Judging  by  the  high  prices  of  rents,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
aamher  or  demolitioiis  carried  oat  in  effecting  these  vast  impzovementl 
hare  exceeded  the  number  of  new  constructions,  but  our  in^rial  pane- 
gyrist  assores  us  thsA  for  4349  houses  taken  down,  9617  have  been  newly 
bmlty  and  ^ai  altogether  tli^re  exist  at  present  in  Paria  5268  housea 
more  than  in  1852.  Tlieee  houses  are  also  move  roomy  than  the  old 
ooes,  and  tike  Bamber  of  ^Mogements''  has  hence  been  increased  by 
80,000  more  than  in  1852.  The  population  of  Paris  in  1856  was  as 
bUows:  oU  Paris,  wtdi  its  garrison,  1,174,846  inhabitants;  annexed 
Paris,  with    ita    garrison,    395^54   inhabitants;    making  a   total  of 
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1,569,800;  or,  in  1861»  of  about  1,700.000  inhabitants,  not  indndiag 
Tisitors  and  floating  population. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  these  ereat  improyements  hare 
not  fiEuled  to  awaken  curiosity,  and  that  is  the  financial.'  The  anxieties 
aroused  by  such  expenses,  and  the  necessities  for  loans,  did  not  &il  to 
extend  even  to  the  leg^lative  body,  and  were  a  just  source  of  prudential 
consideration  with  all  parties.  M.  V^ron  announces  that  he  has  formed 
part  of  sundry  commissions  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  to  in- 
quire into  tiiis  delicate  matter,  and  he  declares  that  the  receipts  of  the 
aty  of  Paris  rose  in  1859,  in  round  numbers,  to  100  millions  of  francs, 
and  that  these  receipts  alone  suffice  to  meet  sil  the  obligatory  municipal 
expenses,  as  also  the  interest,  and  even  the  redemption  of  some  of  the 
mortgages  effected  in  order  to  carry  out  these  great  improvements,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  the  working  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Boulangerie,  which 
taxes  the  mass  to  supply  the  poor  with  bread  at  what  is  deemed  to  be  a 
reasonable  price.  The  annexation  of  the  suburban  zone  has  alone  neces- 
sitated a  new  loan,  but  so  great  is  the  credit  of  the  city  of  Paris,  that  not 
only  have  the  moneys  been  at  once  subscribed,  but  the  shares  that  were 
issued  last  year  at  400  fr.  are  now  worth  485  fr.  This  is  so  far  satis- 
factory, and  why  cannot  others  do  likewise  ?  No  money  goes  out  of  the 
country  that  is  expended  in  local  or  general  improvements ;  it  merely 
changes  hands,  and  keeps  up  circulation.  Money,  for  example,  sunk  in 
stone  or  brick  and  mortar,  is  not  sunk  in  a  quarry,  a  clay-pit,  or  a  lime- 
kiln ;  it  is  expended  among  the  workmen  and  proprietors,  and  among 
those  who  use  the  materiab.  Not  one  farthing  is  either  absorbed  or 
exported.  The  return  is  in  increased  accommodation,  improved  sanitary 
condition,  greater  value  of  property,  and  enhanced  attractions;  or,  to 
put  it,  as  M.  V^ron  does  witn  regard  to  Paris — and  no  man  can  get  rid 
of  an  old  hobby — 

'''The  city  of  Paris  may  be  compared,  in  certain  respects,  to  a  great 
opera,  which  by  its  magnificence,  its  new  curiosities,  its  brilliant  erections, 
must  attract  we  crowd.  I  have  always  averred  that  the  expenses  of 
getting  up  a  great  dramatic  work,  so  long  as  they  are  undertaken  with 
taste  and  intelligence,  are  always  reimbursed  by  the  public.  The  revenues 
of  the  city  will  increase  with  the  affluence  of  strangers  attracted  by  the 
splendours  of  Paris,  just  as  the  receipts  of  a  theatre  are  augmented  by  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  its  representations." 

Pans  has  had  its  satirists  within  its  own  bosom  just  as  it  has  its  eulogist 
in  M.  y^ron,  ex-Opera  director.  Boileau  condescended  to  imitate  Juve- 
nal, when  speaking  of  that  city  of  which  Gresset  said : 

Fans !  il  m'ennuie  h,  la  mort. 

But  without  going  to  satire,  the  language  of  glorification  often  verges 
upon  the  satirical. 

"  The  English,"  says  M.  V^ron,  "repeat  with  pride  that  there  is  more 
business  done  on  the  Thames  than  on  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

^*  We  may  also  say,  without  exaggerating  the  truth,  that  the  streets  of 
Paris  are  in  the  present  day  those  in  which  the  most  business  is  done  in 
the  whole  world,  even  comprising  those  of  London. 

'<  In  this  great  city  of  Paris,  where  the  most  ambitious  emulation,  where 
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Ae  most  fertile  competition  make  every  one  wish  to  get  in  adranee  of  faifl 
Be^fabooTy  ererj  one  now  knows  the  value  of  time ;  from  the  medical 
aMiiy  tiie  barrister,  die  soKcitor  in  repute,  the  broker,  to  the  tailor,  to  the 
confectioner,  to  die  hair-dresser,  to  the  dog-doctor,  the  corn-cotter,  and 
dancing-master,  each  and  all,  if  they  have  obtained  a  few  dients,  have 
hone%  more  or  less  English,  and  a  coachman  who  is  more  or  less  a 
laeqoej,  a  valet,  or  a  shop-boj,  when  he  is  not  on  the  coach-box." 

The  anti-dinsax  is  characteristic  and  charming.  Imagine  M.  I^nbs  in 
Ins  ^  Cimosilies  of  London,"  appealing  to  hair-dressers  and  canine  em- 
pties as  proofe  of  Uie  commercial  activity  of  the  city,  and  how  jodieioiisly 
the  pedicore  is  made  to  take  precedence  of  the  dancing-master. 
.  And  now  finr  a  little  world  within  a  world — ^the  theatrical  Cosmos.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  ancien  directenr  de  TOpera,  authors  and  actors 
find  themselves  in  the  present  day  fece  to  fece  with  a  public  deeply 
modified  in  its  habits  by  new  manners,  fece  to  fece  with  a  public  too  busy, 
too  much  occupied  with  material  interests,  too  much  fatigued  with  tne 
duties  and  emotions  of » the  day  to  be  stirred  up  in  getting  up  firom  the 
£nner^table  into  appreciating  works  of  intellect 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  statistics  show  that  in  the  year  1859  an  average 
of  fif^  tiioosand  stm^^ers  and  provincials  came  or  went  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent railway  stations  every  day.  Out  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  new 
comers^  a  verv  laige  number  are  supposed  to  visit  the  theatres,  as  they 
TOit  the  pubhc  buildings  and  museums,  and  in  which  latter  they  are  suIh 
jected  to  the  stereotyped  and  grotesque  admiration  of  loquacious  and 
Ignorant  ciceroni.  M.  Y^ron  says  that  at  the  theatre  noisy  **  daqueurs** 
and  impudent  appfanders  take  the  place  with  strangers  and  provincials  of 
the  ciceroni  of  {he  morning.  This  motley  crowd,  mingled  in  ordiestra, 
pit,  amphitiieatre,  and  boxes,  with  the  preoccupied  Parisians,  represents, 
as  far  as  jadeing  works  of  intellect  are  concerned,  *'  universal  suffirage 
vitiated  by  nlse  judges  and  claqueurs,  duly  organised  into  so  many 
salaried  regiments."  M.  Veron  did  not  make  this  remai^  in  the  by-pata 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     It  was  an  afterthought 

Theatrical  directors  have  in  consequence  now  no  alternative  but  to  in- 
vent. Hence  their  incemant  venturesome,  nay,  daring,  efforts.  Theyno 
longer  seek  to  interest  the  public,  their  great  aim  is  to  astonish.  The 
leenic  appendages  of  theatres,  be  they  great  or  smaH,  assume  every  day 
greater  proportions,  dramatic  art  recruits  ever  the  lud  of  archsology  in 
ordo  to  attain  greater  exactness  in  its  historical  costumes ;  yet  witn  all 
these  exertions  and  developments,  inventive  and  scenic,  the  lyrical 
theatres  do  not  succeed,  for  M.  V6ron  says,  "  For  serious,  political,  and 
even  economical  reasons,  we  would  claim  for  these  tiieatres  the  protection, 
more  necessary  than  ever,  of  the  imperial  government." 

And  this  is  the  argument :  **  Music  has  nothing  revolotionarjr  in  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  represents  discipline.  An  orchestra  is,  indeed  better 
fiscipliiied  than  a  regiment,  and  government  has  nothing  to  fear  feom  it ! 
Kosxc,  indeed,  tempers  the  roughness  of  democratic  manners,  and  societies 
of  Orph&mistes  should  be  encouraged."  The  encouragement  of  industry 
is  also  concerned,  not  only  in  the  employment  of  so  many  hands,  but  in 
At  mann&cture  of  musical  instruments.  While  the  manufecture  of 
organs  for  churches  remains  stationary,  they  are  now  introduced  in  all 
great  operas,  as  harmoniums,  melodiums,  ^.,  into  private  houses.  The 
TOL.: 
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iMUiu£M$ta«  of  pianos  is  largely  on  the  ieoreaM^  as  m  also  ihb  case  inA 
wood  iastraments,  nnoe  Boelim  perfected  then.  M.  Adolobe  Sax  htm 
not  only  rendered  France  iDd^>eiideBt  of  Grermany  for  brass  .mstramentiB^ 
hot  has  aoade  it  an  exporting  country.  The  engraving  of  mosic^  whadi 
in  1830  required  fifteen  thousand  reams  of  paper,  now  exhausts  iwen^ 
nine  thousuid«  •  The  musical  theatres  of  Paris,  it  is  to  be  observed,  afao 

X^y  the  provincial  theatres,  of  which  there  are  forty-five  provided  wiA 
taiy  ar  permanent  corps,  as  also  the  munerous  caf£a,  coooerts,  and 
military  hands.  The  decrees  of  1806,  which  are  still  in  fotoe,  ordain  that 
the  prmots  shall  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  theatraa 
of  departments — «  regulation  which  M.  Veron  thinks  is  not  always  le* 
garded  to  the  letter,  for  he  says  he  lately  heard  «t  Bayonne  an  unfMwvised 
sconce,  delivered  in  a  loud  and  audible  voice  between  an  actor  and  tbe 
paroropter,  of  a  moat  grossly  insulting  character,  and  that  carried  on  ia 
the  presence  of  the  sous-prefet  himself.  At  Bordeaax  he  abo  witnessed 
tbe  pecfbnoanoe  of  *^  GuiUaume  Tell "  of  Rossini,  with  the  diaracter  of 
Mathilde  omitbdi. 

The  upholding  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  laws  penned  ky 
Napoleon  I.,  by  Napoleon  III.,  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  thie 
decline  of  the  theatre  in  Paris,  where  we  see  poetry  and  sentiment 
sacrificed  to  effiect,  and  too  often  a  most  disreputable  perversion  of  tka 
social  principle  taking  ihe  place  of  tbe  legitimate  ^Irama.  B^  these  laws 
no  theatre  can  be  opened  without  due  authorisation,  and  it  is  ni  the  power 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  assign  to  each  the  kind  of  performance 
to  which  it  will  be  expected  to  limit  itself — ^  repertories,  or  the  Op^ra, 


«f  the  French  Coockedy,  and  the  C^ra-Comique  bmng  especially  protected 
from  reproduotion.  The  Th^atre-Frangtis  is  consecrated  to  comedy  and 
tragedy  ^  the  Op^ra  to  muoc  and  dancing ;  the  Op^ra-Comique  to  the 
perfonnance  of  pieces — comedies  or  dmmas — miiMd  with  oonpletii 
*^  ariettas,"  and  ^'  moroeaux  d'ensemble.*'  The  (^>6sa-BuffEi  was  a  land 
c(  annexe  to  the  Op^-Comique,  and  could  only  represesrt  pteoes  written 
in  Italian. 

The  Th^fttre  du  Vaudeville  is  limited  in  its  repertory  to  little  pieces, 
intenipersed  with  couplets,  but  founded  upon  known  airs  or  their  parodiea. 
The  repertory  of  tbe  Th^re  des  Vari^t^  is  limited  to  *^  pieoes  dans  la 
ffenre  grivois,  poissard  ou  villageois,"  which  may  be  freely  translated  ia 
the  free  and  easy,  the  vulgate,  and  the  rustic  style,  onty  ooeasionayjr 
interspersed  with  couplets  on  known  airs.  The  Th^^Ltre  de  la  Porte 
Siunt-Martin  is  specially  destined  to  melodrama  and  pieces  a  grand 
spectacle,  and  what  is  sung  must  be  upon  known  airs.  Bdets  of  wol 
*^  historicud  or  noble  "  character  are  not  permitted,  being  the  -ezdnsm 
privilege  of  the  Op^ra.  The  Th^&tre  de  la  Gait^  is  limited  to  pantomime^ 
harlequinades,  and  farces  of  a  nmilar  description,  and  none  of  these  tlfaeatrea 
are  permitted  to  perform  pieces  which  are  not  within  tbe  prescribed  rules. 
To  ensure  die  ri|^d  performance  of  these,  a  copy  of  over^  new  pieoe  may 
be  deposited  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  does  not 
say  tMUiif  but  in  case  of  noncompliance  the  director  runs  ibe  chance  of 
having  a  {oeoe  suspended  by  authority,  after  having  inoured  all  tha 
expense  of  bringing  it  out.  When  a  piece  that  has  been  deposited  shsH 
not  i^ipear  to  1m  of  the  description  allotted  to  the  theatre  whidi  shall  hmm 
received  it^  the  director  will  be  duly  informed  by  the  ministry.  But  evem 
then  the  examination  of  the  pieces  in  the  offices  of  the  mimstry  of  the 
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btenor,  and  tfaft  appiobatioa  giTen  for  their  repreientatioiiy  will  in  no  waj 
&peii9e  the  directon  from  having  recoune  to  tne  ministiy  of  police^  whan 
tk  pieces  have  to  be  examined  sausdauires  rapporU.  What  a  position 
Ibr  author  and  manager  to  be  placed  in !  Fint,  the  piece  mnet  be  fuited 
fer  ^  dreinnseribed  literary  and  artistic  limiti  of  the  theatre  bv  whidi 
it  maj  have  been  received ;  it  must  please  the  officials  employea  by  the 
mmisUr  of  tlM  isterior,  and  it  most  satisfy  the  police  that  there  are  no 
doubles-ententes,  covert  meaningSi  or  obscure  political  allosions.  The 
poiiitie  are  sometiines,  however,  sharper-witted  in  this  respect  than  the 
offi<nids.  It  is  wondrous  how  a  passage  in  the  drama  of  Uie  *'  Deux 
Yeoves,"  whidi  has  made  all  Paris  roar  during  the  past  year,  coold  have 
oesped  tiw  lynx-^fed  aathorities.  A  garde-chasse,  La  Barraoue,  rushes 
bto  ^  pvesenoe  of  ladies,  announcing  that  a  well-dressed,  nandsoaic^ 
lively  poadier  wiH  not  heed  his  remonstrances,  and  laughs  at  him  when 
he  bids  bun  not  shoot  over  the  property.  M.  de  Breane,  the  poacher,  as 
a  natural  seqoence,  is  brought  before  the  widows,  when  the  following 
eolloquy  ensues: 

Caroline — **  What  are  you,  sir  ?'* 
H.  de  Brenne— ^'  Homme  de  lettres." 
CaroBno     "  But  how  do  you  obtain  your  livelihood  ?^ 
M.  de  firenae — *'  I  have  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs." 
l%en,  a  BUle  fizrther  on: 
Carofine— "  Answer  frankly,  condemned  one.'' 
M.  de  Brenne — ^  Not  condenmed  yet — only  accused." 
Caroline — **  Accused !  condemned !     That  is  a  shade." 
Soon  ^h»  two  ladies  are  alone. 

«'  B«t  imagme,"  says  Caroline,  <<  if  he  was  really  a  thief  ?" 
Laura — '^  A  thief!  with  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs  !*' 
CaroJiDe— '^  There  are  some  richer  than  that." 
And  this  sally  is  hailed  by  the  whole  house  with  uncontrollable  bursts 
of  laughter. 

Not  iha  least  curious  pmnt  connected  with  these  dramatic  laws  is  the 
iaportanee  attached  to  new  airs.  One  would  imagine  that  their  con* 
ooctor  saw  treason  in  every  novel  aria  or  new  melody. 

M.  Ytom  would  alter  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  by  reducing  the 
Op^ra,  wHfa  its  subvention  of  800,000  francs,  to  the  same  footing  as  the 
OperarCondque,  which  has  a  mimmum  financial  ud,  or  to  that  of  the 
Tfa^itre  Lyriqae,  which  receives  no  governmental  aid  at  all;  but  by 
^au!ing  ^  two  latter  in  the  same  administrative  conditions  as  the  Op^ ! 
The  'ni^itiQ-Italien  must  be  placed  likewise  upon  the  same  favoured 
footing.  The  four  lyrical  dieatres  should  at  the  same  time  be  placed 
OMier  one  bead  (M.  V^ron,  we  suppose);  ^  unity  of  power  is  as  essential 
t»  the  sueecMful  administration  of  theatres,"  we  are  toU,  <<as  for  the 
eommand  of  a  ngiment,  or  even  of  an  army.  This  done,  and  they 
eowU  defend  themselves,  wiik  their  {mmenae  resaurceif  against  the 
tiieatres  of  London,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  of  Brussels."  And  that 
when,  as  At  aa  die  first  is  concerned  it  has  no  resources  but  public  ap- 
probatioo.  The  comparison  is  an  amusing  one,  and  the  whde  suggestion 
shout  aa  wise  a  one  as  oodd  be  expected  from  a  person  brought  up  amid 
the  narrow  stod  circumscribed  notions  of  individual  and  sodal  enterprise 
entailed  by  the  subventions  and  interventions  of  authority  in  such  minute 
details  as  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  a  people  shall  find  amusement. 

■  2 
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The  schoolmaster  frowns,  and  Paris  is  gloomy — the  schoolmaster  smiles^ 
and  the  little  hojs  are  as  lively  and  chirruping^  as  hirds. 

Among  the  theatres  of  Paris,  the  Od^n  has  the  credit  of  believing 
in  comedy  in  verse.  ^'  Noblesse  oblige"  was  founded  upon  one  of  M.  de 
Balzac's  charming  stories,  *^  Le  Bal  de  Sceaux.'*  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  in  it,  and  it  lived  eight  long  days.  The  Gymnase  had  the 
audacity  to  produce  another  jeune  homme  pauvre  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  verse,  entitled  **  Un  Ange  de  Charit6" — the  young  man  of  the  G3nn« 
nase  was  a  hundred  times  poorer  than  he  of  the  vaudeville.  The  ^*  Testa* 
ment  de  C^sar  Girodot"  was  the  great  success  of  the  Od6on  during  the 
past  year.  It  was  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  lasted  for  six  months. 
All  the  other  new  pieces  produced  at  the  same  theatre  seem  to  have 
been  dragged  from  the  gutters.  Their  titles  will  suffice :  *^  The  Cama* 
rades  of  the  Trowel,"  "  The  Frier  of  Gudgeons,**  «  The  Mender  of 
Chairs,"  "The  Paviors,"  "Portier,  I  want  some  of  your  Hair."  The 
last  will  be  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Eugene  Sue.  These  comedies, 
as  M.  Jules  Janin  himself  admits,  seem  all  to  be  written  for  open  air 
entertainment. 

M.  Henri  Meilhac,  a  young  man  of  talent,  but  unfortunately  influ- 
enced by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day,  made  his  d^but  as  an  author  at 
the  Gymnase,  with  "  Un  Petit-fils  de  Mascarille,"  a  piece  full  of  inter- 
lopers. "  They  are  in  the  wrong,"  remarks  the  veteran  critic,  "  these 
young  men,  to  put  no  faith  in  good  company ;  it  is  fruitful  in  characters 
and  portraits;  it  agreeably  opposes  solid  virtues  to  elegant  vices,  and 
politeness  to  bad  actions,  whereas,  in  that  world  apart,  which  is  no  world 
at  all,  only  one  character  and  one  physiognomy  can  possibly  be  made 
out.**  M.  Auguste  Maquet,  better  inspired,  wrote  a  better  play  for  the 
Vaudeville.  If  the  ^hero  of  the  "  Dettes  de  Coeur"  is  a  rascal  and  the 
heroine  is  little  better,  still  they  are  surrounded  by  honest  people ;  and 
then,  love — a  real  and  sincere  passion — excuses  all  thing^.  Another 
great  success  was  *'  Due  Job,"  and  that  success  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  doubts  and  discussions  suggested  by  Alexandre  JJumas,  junior^s, 
^*  Pere  Prodigue,"  which  every  one  condemned,  and  every  one  went  to 
see.  A  son  saving  a  father  from  the  spider-web  woven  by  an  Al- 
bertine !  Scribe,  too,  is  happily  not  extinct ;  he  wrote  "  La  Fllle  de 
Trente  Ans,"  for  the  Vaudeville,  with  the  same  spirit  that  charmed  of 
old,  but  he  was  not  lucky  in  his  subject,  and  not  over  successful  in  its 
treatment.  The  veteran  critic  says  of  the  veteran  play-writer,  what 
Fontenelle  said  of  a  once  pretty  face :  '^  On  voit  que  I'amour  a  pass6  par 
la."  The  best  qualities  of  curiosity,  dialogue,  and  invention  in  Scribe,  onC 
ptusSpar  la.  The  Mortara  case  was  dramatised  at  the  Porte- Saint-Mar- 
tin, under  the  title  of  "  La  Tireuse  de  Cartes."  It  was  a  satanie  creation, 
which  made  some  hundred  thousand  auditors  shudder  with  delicious  horror. 
Alphonse  ELarr  committed  himself  in  one  of  those  disreputable  things  of 
the  day — a  tale  of  adultery  and  Vengeance — grafted,  too,  upon  the  Nor- 
mands,  for  *^  P^n^ope  Normande"  belongs  to  that  generally  well-con- 
ducted country ;  while  the  wretch,  Ferouillat,  who  smells  of  tobacco  and 
brandy  at  twenty  paces'  distance,  is  purely  Parisian.  The  vengeance  is 
a  poisoned  kerchief,  which  disfigures  and  blinds  Madame  d*Apreville. 
Well  may  Janm  exclaim,  ^'  Voili  le  progres  V*  The  progress  is  down  a 
very  steep  decline. 
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Tke  "Rrfttour  war  Gages"  of  MH  Anioet  Bou^femi  and  Mkbel 
Haoooy  is  anodier  terrible  affair,  in  whidi  a  dog  plajs  the  part  of  Prori- 
deoce  to  a  child,  without  any  regard  for  oomnKm  aenfe,  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  pioee,  in  eight  tableaux,  and  whieh  lasted  fire  boon,  was 
^one  of  those  lug  Eogliw  dramas,  staffed  fall  at  crimes  and  aocidents." 
If  the  little  OETier  and  his  dog  are  English,  the  little  Adrienne,  drirea 
to  her  Bather's  house  by  a  "  Feu  aa  Couyent"  (soch  is  the  name  of  the 
]pieee),  and  reclaiming  him  to  virtue,  is  most  assuredly  French.  So,  also^ 
is  ^  Ia  Femme  aoz  Comichons,''  who,  getting  too  fat,  appeals  to  cncom* 
hers,  vinegar,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Her  jealous  and  disconcerted 
imsband  at  length  discoTers  the  cause  of  her  absences,  declares  that  he 
adores  hi  women,  and  his  wife  returns  happy  to  her  husband  and  to 
Uftek  aux  ponune8»de  terre.  In  the  ^'Drdle  de  Monde,"  the  unde 
marries  his  servant,  and  the  nephew  a  rope-dancer.  This,  if  not  ex- 
emplar, is  at  least  new,  whereas,  in  ''  Compare  Guillery,"  we  have  ao- 
tnally  an  old  hero  of  the  highway  in  love  with  a  princess !  *^ '  La  Femme 
aux  Cormohons,' "  says  Jules  Janin,  "  was  the  darkness  of  night ;  *  Gail- 
lery'  was  a  doad;  *Le  Feu  au  Convent*  was  the  aurora;  but  'La 
Tentataon,'  of  Octave  Feuillet,  was  broad  daylight"  This  is  high  praise  ; 
and  yet  the  plot  of  *'  La  Tentation''  depends,  as  usual,  upon  wooum's 
friul^.  But  Madame  de  Vardes  has  a  husband  who  grumbles,  a  mother 
who  mterferes^  and  a  daughter  who  sulks.  She  is  justified  in  doing  any* 
thing ;  and  then,  again,  we  lover  is  "  si  cftlin,  si  charmant,  si  tentant  V* 
The  number  and  variety  of  new  plays  was  great  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  almost  impoerible  to  enumerate  them.  ''  Les  Philosophes  de  Vingt 
Ans"  utter,  as  nught  be  supposed,  all  sorts  of  tender  sentiments;  "Une 
Yolx  dn  CteT'  redted  verses  of  a  moral  tendency;  *' Jeanne  qui  Pleura" 
was  an  abominable  hypocrite;  while  <' Jeanne  qui  Rit"  was  an  honest 
woman.  The  '*  Faratonnerre''  taught  how  a  good  young  mih  could  save 
the  honour  of  a  marquis,  and  the  **  Cheveu  Blanc*'  bravely  assailed  those 
who  grow  old  in  the  service  of  others  than  their  legitimate  spouses. 
**  Daniel  Lambert**  was  an  artist  who,  repudiated  by  a  baroness,  contents 
himself  with  his  old  love ;  "  Le  Roi  des  lies"  plays  with  poison  like 
Hithridates ;  and  '<  Les  Aventuriers**  are  hearts  of  bronze  served  by  arms 
of  iron.  These  things  Jules  Janin  says  are  very  frightful  when  seen 
near;  we  rejoice,  therefore,  in  their  remoteness. 

^'  Le  Barde"  was,  however,  a  poetic  mspiration  by  a  man  of  genius, 
M.  FilUen.  From  that  to  the  <*  Trois  Fils  de  Cadet  Roussel,**  there  was 
an  abjM.  Another  of  the  most  promising  young  authors  of  the  year  was 
H.  Saidon,  who  vrrote  a  clever  thmg  called  "  Les  Pattes  de  Moudie,'' 
but  the  plot  is  the  same — a  jealous  husband  and  a  compromised  wife. 
Of  the  '^Deux  Veuves"  we  have  already  spoken ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
faril/iant  fittle  successes  of  the  year.     The  author  is  M.  Mallefille. 

Such — such  as  it  is— is  a  summary  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the 
jfesr.  No;  i^  have  omitted  the  great  romancer  of  the  epoch — the 
■nmortal  Dumas.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sailing  on  the  Mediterranean! 
editing  a  journal  at  Naples,  writing  a  romance  for  the  ComtittUiofmel, 
another  in  the  Siechy  another  in  the  Untvers  lUustrS^  the  Memoirs  of 
Garibaldi,  and  those  of  Horace ;  but  that  is  nothing  for  him.  He  found 
time  also  to  indite  a  drama  in  eight  tableaux  for  the  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
ttd  a  comedy  in  fiye  acts  for  the  VaudevUle!     All  we  are  told  of  them 
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]gy  that  theie  were  impostibilities,  sword-ouU  in  water !  We  might  also 
Bodce  the  hiry  spectaelet  and  the  nudities.  "  Ce  qui  plait  %iix  Femroes," 
the  *'  M6moire8  de  Mimie  Bamboche,"  and  "  La  Fille  du  Diable."  These 
were  summ^  pieces,  in  which  the  audience  were  introdooed,  among  other 
places,  to  a  swimming  sehod  I  That  is  enough.  One  day  Menander 
hesitated  to  drink  some  milk  presented  to  him  by  a  nymph.  ^  Oh !"  he 
said,  '<  the  milk  is  ooyered  with  a  skim."  **  Blow  off  the  skim,"  said  the 
&ir  one,  *^  and  drink  beneath."  Lucky  Menander !  he  found  the  milk 
pure  beneath.  Who  is  to  blow  off  the  skim  that  obsonree  the  drama  m 
Paris? 

Literature  has  produced  some  charming  light  tilings  during  the  past 
year,  among  which  M.  Lescure's  ^*  Maitresses  du  Roi  Louis  XV . ;"  M. 
Claudin's  "Point  et  Virgule;"  M.  Gourdon's  " Louise ;*•  M.  Gigon's 
^Les  Trente-deux  Duels;"  M.  Jules  Noriac's  "La  B^tiae  humaine;" 
M.  Louis  Eynault's  "  Alba ;"  and  especially  "  L'Or  est  une  Clumere  5"  a 
most  pleasant  little  romance  by  M.  Molen.  Among  novels  of  greater 
pretensions  may  be  mentioned  M.  Auguste  Maquet's  "  Le  Comte  de  la 
Beynie  ;**  M.  Julien  Lemer's  "  Le  Chamier  des  Innocents,"  a  dramatie 
and  terrible  story;  M.  Ernest  Feydeau's  "  Catherine  d'Overraere,"  sister 
to  "Fanny;'*  M.  Paul  Cliasteau's  "  Une  Existence  orageuse;"  M. d'Aj*- 
quy's  "  Galienne ;"  and  "  Les  Nouvelles  Espagnoles,"  worthy  of  taking 
place  by  the  side  of  Cerrantes. 

Nor  has  poetry  been  without  its  manifestations.  The  Academy  has 
erowned  M.  Louis  Ratisbonne's  translation  of  "  Dante"  into  French  verse. 
Victor  Hugo  has  contributed  the  two  great  worics  of  the  year,  the 
<< Traduction  de  Shakespeare,"  and  "La  L^gende  des  Siecles.**  De- 
spiring  <^  mention  also  are  M.  L^n  Valery's  "  Heures  Intimes,"  M. 
G«orge  Robinson's  "  Tableaux  Comiques,"  and  M.  Marc  Pessonnianx's 
**  La  Vie  k  Ciel  ouvert,"  abounding  in  grandiose  alexandrines,  after  the 
6shion  of  Delille,  whom  we  could  never  read. 

The  only  books  of  a  Kght  description,  adapted  for  all  classes  of  readers^ 
are  Madame  Restaud's  "  I^es  Amours  du  Tillage ;"  M.  L^on  de  Vailly's 
^  Les  deux  Filles  de  M.  Dubreuil ;"  and  for  others,  M.  Charies  Bande* 
kire's  "  Les  Paradis  artificiels,**  said  to  be  a  fine  composition,  and  '*  Les 
Patendtres  d'un  Sumum^nure,"  by  Joseph  de  Laroa,  a  little  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  typography. 

M.  Louis  Ulbach's  "  L'lle  des  R^ves"  has  been  much  spoken  of,  as  has 
likewise  M.  Eugene  Pelletan's  "Naissance  d'une  Ville."  The  latter 
is  a  well-told  chapter  in  hisUny.  Nor  were  portraits  of  celebrated  per- 
sonages wanting.  There  were  M.  Wallen's  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  M.  Per- 
mis's  "Etienne  Marcel,"  M.  Jean  Revnaud's  "Merlin  de  Thionrille," 
M.  Jacques  Renaud's  "  Les  Portraits  Contemporains,"  and  M.  Guislain 
Lemale's  "  Les  Dues  de  Saint  Aignan."  M.  Michelet  persists  in  what  is 
ttrmed  "  one  of  the  most  violent  accusations  that  have  ever  been  addressed 
to  the  glory,  and  even  to  the  honour,  of  the  king  Louis  XIV."  But  wha* 
can  be  too  severe  against  the  revdier  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
great  Mdodi  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  innocence? 

It  is  not  a  Httle  remarkable  that  of  works  of  a  more  serious  and  mora 
thoughtful  character,  almost  all  have  had  the  same  tendency,  and  have 
breaSied  the  same  spirit — that  of  a  prostrate  liberty,  which^  like  Antomi 
of  old,  is  ever  ready  to  rise  again,  strengthened  by  touching  the  earth. 
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At  the  beftd  of  these  aspimioDe  sluicb  M.  Chalet  ie  R^usat's  <<  La 
Polttiqiie  Lib^rale,"  M.  Durergier  de  Hanranne's  ^Histoire  du  Gou- 
Ttraemeiit  Parlementaire,'^  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie's  "Histoire  de  U 
Libert^  Politiqiie  en  Franee/'  and  M.  Ferrari's  ^*  Hisloire  de  la  Raison 
d'Etat."  Even  history  itself,  as  treated  by  Thiers  in  his  serenteenth 
Tolnme,  by  M.  Guizot  m  his  third,  by  Messrs.  Iranyi  and  Chassin  in  their 
^Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Hongrie,**  and  by  ^.  Louis  Blanc  in  his 
^'Htstmre  de  la  R^Tolutieo,  a  work  of  infinite  study  and  most  conscien- 
tious nanatiye,  rushes  almost  inTol«nt«rily  into  the  same  forbidden  track. 
Tins  unanimous  tendency  of  the  whole  serious  literature  of  an  epoch  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  movement  reoently  made  by  the 
imperial  govemnant  in  a  new  £nctioD. 


HOLGER  DANSKE  AND  STiERK  DIDERIK .♦ 

TKAHSIiATXD  VBOM  THX  PASISH. 

Br  Has.  Bushbt. 

SrsMRJL  DiDSBiK  dwcIls  outside  of  Benv 

With  eighteen  brothers  bold ; 
And  each  of  these  has  twelve  stout  sons. 

Whom  men  as  vaUant  hold. 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Stserk  Diderik  has  of  sisters  plenty, 

Fifteen  they  are  in  all. 
And  each  twelve  goodly  sons  can  show, 

To  the  youngest  thirteen  falL 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

And  Diderik  he  was  pro«d  in  sooth 

Saeh  heroes  to  command; 
Over  the  highest  beech-tree  tops 

They  looked,  that  giant  band. 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

"In  battle  with  xa,  through  numy  a  year. 
Have  steel>clad  warriors  died; 
,  And  now  we  hear  on  Jutland's  plains 

Holder  Danske  has  us  defied. 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Of  his  haughty  bearing  we  have  heard. 

And  all  that  he  will  dare. 
He  crowns  himself  with  bright  red  gold. 

But  nought  to  us  will  spare.^ 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

•  «Ho]ger  the  Dane,  and  Diderik  the  Strong."  From  a  volume  of  ancient 
Scandinavian  iMdlads,  entitledi  ^Danske  KsBrnpeviser."  CoUected  by  N.  F.  S. 
Gnmdtvig.    Copenhagen. 

''Holger  Danske**  is  a  very  prominent  character  in  the  traditions  and  old 
legends  of  Denmark;  and  **  Dietrich  von  Bem^^the  name  in  song  of  a  prince 
sad  warrior— is  celebrated  in  many  old  Of  rman  ballads,  a  collection  of  which  was 
tet  made  by  Charlemagne.— TaAva. 
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And  STertinfi^  took  a  miffh^  spear 
And  branoished  it  full  high — 

*' A  hundred  of  King  Holger^s  men 
I  deem  not  worth  a  flj/'  ^ 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

"Nay,  swarthy  Sverting,  surely  thou 
Doest  err,  and  rate  them  wrong ! 

I  tell  thee  that  King  Holger's  men 
Are  active,  brave,  and  strong." 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Then  answered  the  tall  Bsemeris, 
After  a  moment's  thought — 

**  We'll  visit  in  Denmark  King  Holger's  self. 
At  home  he  shall  be  sought." 
''    There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Staerk  Diderik  sent  Kinff  Holger  word 
That  a  choice  before  him  lay — 

"  Whether  wilt  thou  do  battle  with  us. 
Or  a  tribute  wilt  thou  pay  ?" 

There  is  strife  to  the  nortn  in  Jutland. 

King  Holger  a  speedy  answer  sent. 
His  wrath,  it  was  not  dumb— 

*' Who  tribute  dares  from  Danes  demand. 
To  seek  it  himself  must  come." 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

King  Holger  and  Staerk  Diderik 

XJpon  the  heath  they  met ; 
They  fought  with  right  good-will,  as  if 

On  war  their  hearts  were  set. 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland, 

Of  blood  there  ran  a  rapid  stream 

Into  the  deep  dales  near. 
And  they  who  to  levy  tribute  came 

Themselves  had  to  pay  dear. 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

And  there  lay  horse,  and  there  lay  man. 
Severed  was  friend  from  friend; 

Thev  laughed  not  after  that  hot  biath. 
Their  tun  was  at  an  end. 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

And  there  was  the  tall  Bameris, 

His  boasting  he  forgot. 
"  Not  half  our  men  are  living  now — 

Conijuest  for  us  is  not." 
There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Stark  Diderik's  self,  he  took  to  his  heels- 
He  ran  o'er  hill  and  dale ; 

And  Sverting,  who  had  talked  so  big. 
To  follow  did  not  fail. 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 

Then  shouted  Vidrik  Yelandson, 
His  gauntlet  drawing  off — 

**  Ye'U  never  boast  that  here  ye  came 
At  Holger  Danske  to  scoff!" 

There  is  strife  to  the  north  in  Jutland. 
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....  bat  mmde  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  what^— 
Bp.  Latimbr's  Sermons. 

MIMETIC  MUSIC. 

Whkh  Joseph  Haydn,  in  his  joung  d^s,  was  composing  the  music  of 
Bernardoni's  rallety  **  Le  Diable  Boiteux,  a  sea  storm,  incidental  to  that 
piece,  as  Madame  Dudevant  tells  us,  cost  him  a  world  of  pains,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  woold  make  him  laugh  at  fourscore.  BemardonI 
wanted  the  tempest  to  be  an  out-and-outer — ^a  regular  hi^-flying  hurri- 
cane— a  witches'  hurly-burly  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain — in 
the  very  best  marine  manner.  But  Joseph  was  no  mariner,  and  felt  as 
though  any  such  marine  piece  was  beyond  him.  He  was  at.  a  loss  how 
to  describe  in  crotchets  and  quavers  what  he  had  never  seen,  and  could 
only  land-lubber-like  guess  about.  So  we  read  that  his  good  friend  and 
ally,  the  Porporina,  pictured  to  honest  Beppo  the  Adriatic  in  a  storm, 
and  sang  the  mournful  plaint  of  the  waves — those  sad  sea  waves — not 
without  langhiDfi^  at  the  imitative  harmonies  which  require  to  be  aided 
by  blue  cloths,  shaken  firom  scene  to  scene  by  vigorous  arms — a  very  sad 
sort  of  sea  waves  indeed.  One  night,  however,  the  young  German's 
perplexity  was  happily  relieved  bv  a  colloquy  on  the  subject  with  the 
experienced  maestro,  Porpora  himself.  That  able  authority  assures 
Haydn  that  he  might  labour  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  best  instru- 
ments in  the  worid,  and  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  wind  and  waters, 
without  being  able  to  translate  the  divine  harmonies  of  nature.  This^ 
contends  the  master,  is  not  the  province  of  music,  which  is  merely  guilty 
of  foDy  and  conceit  when  it  runs  after  noisy  effects  and  endeavours  to 
imitate  the  war  of  the  elements.  Its  domain  he  affirms  to  be  that  of  the 
emotions :  its  aim  is  to  inspire  them,  as  its  oriein  is  from  their  inspira- 
tion. What  the  young  composer  has  to  think  o(  then,  is  of  a  man 
abandoned  to  the  wy  of  the  waves,  and  a  prey  to  the  deepest  terror :  he 
is  to  imagine  a  scene  at  once  ^ghtful  and  sublime ;  the  danger  immi- 
nent ;  and  then,  placing  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  distress,  this  dis- 
corder,  this  confiision  and  despair,  to  give  expression  to  his  anguish-— 
assured  that  his  hearers,  intoiligent  or  not,  will  share  it  "They  will 
imagine  that  they  behold  the  sea,  that  they  hear  the  groanins^  of  the 
riven  timbers,  the  shouts  of  the  mariners,  the  despair  of  the  hapless  pas- 
sengers. What  would  you  say  of  a  poet  who,  in  order  to  depict  a  battle, 
should  tell  you  in  verse  that  the  cannon  uttered  boom,  boom,  and  the 
drams  dub^  dub  ?  It  would  be  a  better  imitation  than  any  image,  but 
it  would  not  be  poetry.  Painting  itself,  that  descriptive  art  par  excd' 
lence,  does  not  consist  in  senrile  imitation.  The  artist  would  trace  in 
vain  the  dull  green  sea,  the  dark  and  stormy  skyscape,  the  shattered  bark. 
If  his  feelings  do  not  enable  him  to  render  the  terrible  land  poetical 
whole,  his  picture  will  make  as  little  impression  as  any  alehouse  sign."* 
And  ^eretore  would  old  Porpora  have  young  Haydn,  on  this  tentative 

*  Consudo. 
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occasion,  seek  to  iDspire  hia  whole  being  with  the  idea  of  some  great  dis- 
aster ;  for  thus,  and  only  thus,  would  he  make  his^  storm-scene  tell  on 
the  feelings  of  others.  Thus,  and  ooJ j  thus,  might  aad  most  his  sea- 
piece 

suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 

instead  of  remaining  poor  and  conmion« 

Ariel's  song  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  in  connexion  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  in  the  case  of  another  great  German  composer,  that  Beethoven 
IS  said  to  have  hinted  that  Shakspeare's  '^  Tempest"  was  in  las  mind  when 
he  composed  his  Sonata  Appassionata  (which  has  been  described  as 
shining  resplendent  among  his  other  sonatas,  like  Sinus  amongst  the 
stars).  And  muttcal  critics  hold  that  the  fancy  will  find  much  to  sup- 
port this  derivative  suggestion.  The  first  movement,  for  instance,  wild 
«nd  gusty,  has  been  compared*  to  the  course  of  a  vessel  over  a  boundless 
ocean,  now  pelted  with  storms,  and  anon  scudding  cheerily  before  the 
gale ;  while  the  second,  '*  solemn  and  dirge-like,  with  its  mysterious  bass 
—in  which  certain  singular  retardations  are  introduced,  giving  an  effect 
somewhat  like  a  peal  of  bells — recals  Ariel's  sons^  '  Full  fathom  five  thy 
&ther  lies.'  The  depths  of  the  ocean,  with  its  hidden  splendours,  seem 
to  be  opened  to  us.^  The  last  movement  is  one  prolonged  storm — sug- 
gestive of  a  sea  on  which  no  ship  can  live — of  powerless  endeavour,  and 
remorseless  wreck. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  Musical  History  contains  an  account  of  Haydn's  early 
difficulty,  m  finding  himself  ^'  at  sea  "  (in  a  double  sense),  or  in  a  com- 
poser's sea  of  troubles  ^n  hardly  a  metaphorical  one),  which  is  more 
prosaic  and  less  elegantly  didactic  than  that  introduced  in  George  Sand's 
«6Sthetical  romance.  Haydn's  own  report  of  the  matter,  in  after  years^ 
is  that  upon  which  our  musical  historian's  narrative  is  based.  Neither 
the  librettist,  Cortz  by  name,  nor  Joseph,  had  ever  looked  on  the  sea,  so 
that  their  notions,  individually  and  conjointly,  of  its  ^pearance  when 
tempest-tossed  were  necessarily  somewhat  vague.  However,  they  must 
brew  a  storm  between  them,  somehow :  so  Haydn  sat  at  the  harpsichord^ 
while  Curtz  paced  about  the  room,  and  tried  to  furnish  the  composer 
with  ideas.  *^  Imagine,"  said  he,  ^'  a* mountain  rising,  and  then  a  valley 
sinking, — and  then  another  mountain  and  another  valley ; — the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  must  follow  each  other  every  instant*  Then  you  must 
have  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind; 
but,  above  all,  you  must  represent  distinctly  the  mountuns  and  valleys." 
Haydn,  meanwhile,  kept  trying  all  sorts  of  passages^  ran  up  and  down 
the  scale,  and  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  heaping  together  chromatic 
intervals  and  strange  discords.  Still  Curts  was  not  satisfied.  At  last  the 
musician,  out  of  all  patience^  extended  his  hands  to  the  two  extremities 
of  the  keys,  and  bringing  them  rapidly  together,  excliumed,  '^  The  deuce 
take  the  tempest, — I  can  make  nothing  of  it."  **  That  is  the  very 
thin^rt  shouted  Curtz,  in  rapture  at  this  chance-medley  solution  of  the 
proUem.  Curtz  and  PcHipora  had  diffinrent  ideas  of  high  art  and  sound 
ptactioe. 

*  See  the  Saittrda^  Bariew^  No.  8a 

t  See  George  Hogarth's  Musical  IQstory,  Biography,  and  Criticism,  voL  i. 
pp.  292  sq. 
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Tkil  Hsfdn— 4eipb»  the  old  auMsiro's  mppoted  hmnmg^  oo  tht 
MiititiTe  powers  of  mosic^— chorithtd  a  MrUin  wf  Irnew  for  numalie 
►  tft  nwimalml  eoimotilioiiy  norotWn  one  nuitaieprodiiotioa  of  his 


sffl  soffiemtly  prove.     Madams  de  Stael  reoocds  how  her  sBJormsiit  o£ 
Ihe  perfiornuttioe  of  his '^  Crsatioo,"  atYieiuia,  bj  a  band  of  feiir  nimdied^ 


sv__  ______     ..  

dMn  all  of  a  suadeo  broke  oat  into  a  timuiltiioaf  oraihy  to  mgtuty  the 
genens  of  dayKg^: — npoo  wbieh  stroke  of  art  a  ecrtain  wit,  kommm 
^esprii,  pleased  madame  by  obtenring,  that  '<  k  I'lmwrition  de  la  kuni^ 
il  fiJiait  ie  bouefaer  les  oraUes."*  Then  again  Staei  the  £pioeM»  as 
BjroQ  rather  amhideTtromly  than  ambigvioiitlT  ityles  her,  noted  with 
bapproYsl  how  the  nrane  tnkiled  and  diagged  while  tiie  Mrpotts  wen 
hemg  crHrted,  aad  xeeovered  its  brilliaaej  and  miimtion  with  the  birtht 
song  of  the  birds.  In  Hajdn's  *'  Seasons,"  she  oompkiM,  these  aUm- 
muu  are  mnlUplied  ezeeediiigljr ;  eomceUi  she  calls  them,  whieh  a  heabfaf 
tasks  would  lejeet  Not  but  that  certain  oombinations  of  hsrsoonj  eaa 
xeeal  sooAe  of  natnre's  manpr  marrels^  but  these  analogies  (she  maintains) 


have  no  refeieuce  to  imitation,  which  is  nerer  anything  better  than  a^sv 
faeOce.  The  real  resemblances  amoi^  the  fine  arts  one  with  anothsi^ 
and  those  which  exist  between  the  fine  arts  and  natore^  are  dspsadsat 
upon  feelings  of  the  same  kind  as  those  excited  by  them  in  oar  so«ls  bjF 
a  rafietj  of  Baeaas.f  One  cannot  but  agree  with  Lady  Eastlake  thai 
Haydn's  senrile  repressntations  of  the  tiger's  lei^  of  the  stag's  brandl* 
ing  horns,  of  dis  pattering  hail — '^  why  he  gare  a  pert  staccato  triplet 
^f^^nip*'^*'*'^^^  to  die  roUiog  of  '  awnil  tfaondcrs'  is  not  so  earily  ae- 
eowted  fra^t — are  so  many  blots  on  his  glorious  '^Creation.''  The 
wdme-dad  fiekisy  the  poriing  of  the  limpid  brook,  the  mikl  Ught  of  the 
iBOon  as  she  ^gfides  throogh  the  silent  niriit,"  delight  us  not  so  mush 
&om  the  oonectoess  of  the  musical  imafe,  for  the  same  music  would  ei* 
press  other  w<»ds,  as  from  the  intrinsw  sweetness  of  die  melody,  the 
exquisite  mmg  with  whidi  Haydn  always  orerflows.  Bu^  as  Lady  Easi- 
Iske  adds,  his  ^rising  sun  with  dardng  rays"  u  an  utt»  fiulare--aad  is 

*  Gompsfe,  or  contrast,  with  this  ostU  at  Hsyda's  FkA  Lm,  the  feUowing 
sxdent  tribote  by  the  present  King  of  Hanorer : 

*Bat,  abore  all,  how  imprestiyely,  with  all  the  powers  of  musk,  does  the  oom- 
poeer  ^WBmi^ftft  tlie  moment— 2l«Kf  then  »at  UgM^-ctSMi  forth  by  the  creattre 
woris  Ut  ik&m  U  Kfkil  At  these  werds  the  orchestra  breaks  evt  ia  a  traly 
Sfeetricri  maansr,:  prododag  an  entire  bewilderment  The  listener  feds  the 
itan  inmreiskui  which  the  actual  happening  of  this  awe-inspiring  miracle  of  the 
Akn^htj  would  make  upon  him,  and  that  sublime  achievement  is  thus  most 
neakinglT  snd  conrindngl j  broeght  home  to  the  senses  of  tiie  earthly  man, 
aroegfa  ttk  picturing  by  tenes,  hi  tbeeolyaiode  hiwhkdi  a  ssMible hnsge sf 
ttcooMbe  presented  to  him."~-/<toi  mud  Btirachtmgm  tier  ikEifmMknftmd$t 
MmOL    Hanoyeiv  1839. 

To  which  estimate  of  a  musical  Bfonaich  may  be  here  appended  that  of  a 
critical  Queen^  Comisel: 

<'llie  burster  a  line  erdiestra  will  seldom  idl  to  produce  an  sleetrkssl  rush  of 
Mfaig,fiUBdyseAecaTe  of  the  actual  oocurreuce  of  the  mirade:  but  the  sole  ss; 
soibUnce  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  fhlness  and  suddenness  of  the  shock. 
'^EanoardTt  Bi^.  and  CriL  Ema^  IL  223. 

!De  Stael,  ^es  Beaux-ArU  en  AUemagne. 
See  the  ektquent  essay  on  Music  in  (Jiiareerj^  iSrsMip  fiw  September,  1848. 
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by  her  compared  to  a  waiohinan*8  lantern  atriking  down  a  dark  alley, 
not  the  orb  of  day  illuminating  the  earth. 

Again,  in  the  fine  trio,  '*  Most  beautiful  appear,"  while  the  bass  Toioe 
sings  the  words,  ^'  Upheaved  from  the  deep,  the  immense  leviathan  sportff 
•n  the  foaming  wave,"  the  lashing  of  the  water  by  the  animal's  tail,  aa 
Mr.  Hogarth  remarks,  is  imitated  by  some  whisking  passages  on  the 
double-bass.  *^  Then  we  have  the'  roar  of  the  lion,  the  sudden  leaps  of 
the  tiger,  the  galloping  of  the  horse,  the  whirl  of  the  cloud  of  insects,  and 
the  sinuous  crawling  of  the  reptile.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
these  imitative  passages;  but  then  they  are  amusing^  which  nothing 
oo^t  to  be  in  a  work  of  this  exalted  class."* 

That  Mr.  Hogarth,  provided  the  amusing  be  excluded,  can  go  for 
enough  in  his  estimate  of  music's  potential  imitativeness,  is  clear  ham  hia 
criticism  on  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony.  In  that  work  he  tells  us  we 
aeem  to  feel  the  freshness  of  a  summer  morning — ^to  hear  the  rustling  of 
the  breeie,  the  waving  of  the  woods,  the  cheerml  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
cries  of  animals;  to  stray  along  the  margin  of  a  meanderiug  brook,  and 
listen  to  the  murmuring  of  its  waters ;  to  join  a  group  of  villagers,  keep- 
ing  holiday  with  joyous  songs  and  danoes;  to  watch  the  sky  grow  du^ 
hear  the  tnunder  growl,  and  witness  a  storm  bunt  on  the  alarmed  rustics^ 
whose  cries  of  dismay  are  audible  amid  the  elemental  strife.  *'  The 
douds  pass  away,  the  muttering  of  the  thunder  is  more  and  more  distant^ 
all  becomes  quiet  and  placid,  and  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  pastoral 
eong  of  gratitude.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  true  to  nature 
than  every  part  of  this  representation.  It  requires  no  key,  no  explana* 
tion,  but  places  every  image  before  the  mind  with  a  distinctness  whick 
neither  poetry  nor  painting  could  surpass,  and  with  a  beauty  which 
neither  of  them  could  equaL"  It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  by  an  Edin-* 
burgh  Reriewer,  that  in  this  passage  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  had 
carried  him  off  his  feet ;  and  that  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  sentence 
pat  one  not  a  little  in  mind  of  a  certain  captain  mentioned  in  **  Peter 
Simple,"  who  describes  his  mother  as  being  so  splendid  a  pianoforte 
player,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  she  was  delighting  her  friends  with 
her  performance^  she  introduced  an  imitation  of  thunder  so  exquimte,  that 
the  cream  for  tea  became  sour,  besides  three  casks  of  beer  in  the  cellar. 
The  reviewer  insuts  that  this  is  scarcelv  more  ludicrous  than  it  is  to  say, 
that  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  Sinfonia  Fastorale,  great  as  they  un« 
doubtedly  are,  or  of  any  instrumental  music  unaccompanied  by  words^ 
ever  can  place  imagery  before  the  mind,  with  a  distinctness  equal  to 
poetry  or  piunting.  Beethoven  himself,  it  is  added,  in  corroboration  of 
this  view,  has  furnished  us  with  an  explanation,  in  words,  of  the  different 
scenes  he  intended  to  delineate ;  which  implies  his  consciousness,  that  the 
gra{^c  power  of  his  pencil,  without  such  explanations,  could  never  be  made 
to  convey  any  definite  idea  of  visual  objects,  or  to  give  anything  more  thaa 
the  general  character  of  certain  emotions,  or  to  excite  certain  trains  of 
association.t  Fair  executants  of  lAeder  ohne  fForie,  who  claim  to  see  ^ 
perfect  and  unmistakable  meaning  in  every  bar,  need  to  be  reminded,  in 
their  too  far-reaching  clairvoyance,  of  the  subjective  philosophy  of  Cole* 
ridge's  line, 

0  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 

*  Musical  History,  &a,  by  George  Hogarth,  vol  L  p.  Sll. 
t  See  EdmUmr^Mevkv,  voL  IxiiL  p.  41. 
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GfiDt  duit  mniie  nuT  be  mid  to  pamt  Bstavt :  bat  bow  ? 
lifs  that  it  commonly  aMndons  die  impottible  attempt  to  paint  nature 
£reet,  for  the  prmetioable  one  of  throwing  our  feelingly  by  meant  all  her 
own,  into  a  state  resembling  that  which  the  object  to  be  painted  wooU 
aetoally  piodace.  Instead  <^  painting  a  tranquil  night,*  which  is  ia 
itsdf  impoenble^  music  imparts  to  the  sonl  the  same  sensation,  by  ex* 
citing  the  self-same  feelings  that  a  tranquil  nieht  is  apt  to  inspire. 

Goethe's  essay  towards  fixing  an  **  asthetic  base  for  music,  in  the 
ahape  of  certain  axioms  wluch  assume  that  it  most  be  either  sacred  or 
piofiBne,  eidier  s<^mn  altogether  or  altogether  joroos,  has  naturally  beea 
eon  tested  mth  spirit.  H.  Chasles,  in  his  imneachment  of  it — beginningi 
^  What !  mano  can  be  nothing  but  either  joyous  or  solemn !  The  ez^ 
pveesion  of  impassioned  k>ye  and  of  tender  melancholy  pertains  not  to 
music  I  The  waiHngs  of  a  wounded  spirit  are  beyond  its  ranee  I**  ho,  ftc, 
'—goes  on  to  maintain,  that  music  is,  on  the  c<mtrary,  an  umost  infinite 
science,  the  domsin  whereof  let  no  Goethe  dare  restrict  or  curtail ;  and 
eoncludes :  **  There  are  but  two  usurpations  which  must  be  forbidden  to 
musk  I — the  pretence  of  painting  to  the  eye,  which  is  an  absurd  trespass 
on  the  grounds  of  punting  itself, — and  that  of  reas<ming,  which  is  a  silly 
^ggnmoQ  on  the  prorinoe  of  thought^f 

Gastare  Ffanche,  again,  in  his  critique  on  Mosart's  masterpieoe,  argues 
at  scnne  length  the  question  of  the  limits  of  musical  expression.  To  seek 
in  music  for  a  means  by  which  to  translate  the  human  passions,  individu- 
ally, one  by  one ;  to  trr  to  express  by  sounds,  not  only  the  tumultuous 
movements  of  the  soul  m  their  most  striking  generality,  but  also  the  de- 
tails, and  minutisB  even,  of  those  movements, — is  nothing  less,  in  M. 
Pknche's  opinion,  than  to  ignore  or  betray  the  mission  of  musical  art 
But,  on  ^  other  hand,  to  see  in  music  a  mere  amusement,  more  or  less 
lively,  an  occupation  for  the  ear  only  and  not  at  all  for  the  brain ;  to  ex- 
clude passion  from  the  orchestra  and  from  the  voice ;  to  descry  nothing, 
in  the  combination  of  sounds,  beyond  an  ingenious  artifice,  designed  to 
produce  certain  impressions  which  sometimes  excite  to  an  intoxicating 
degree,  and  which  at  others  are  so  voluptuous  and  nonchalantet  as  to  in- 
duce balmy  sleep ;  ibis  he  accounts  a  no  less  important  mistake.  He 
would  have  a  musician  abstain  firom  trying  to  express,  in  dramatic  music, 
sentiments  of  a  limited  or  exact  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  ambition  or 
jealousy ;  and  to  choose  the  most  general  and  indefinite,  the  most  con- 
stant and  vivid,  of  emotions,  such  as  joy,  anger,  tenderness,  and  never 
to  risk  an  entrance  on  those  narrower  routes  which  can  be  trod  by  the 
poet  alone  without  stumbling.} 

For  mufflc,  as  all  but  those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls  well  know, 
is  capable,  in  the  words  of  Hartley  Coleridge,§  of  expressing  and  evoking 
any  simple  emotion;  it  may  imitate  the  rapid  succession  or  daziling 
fltemation  of  feeling,  or,  dying  away  to  silence,  may  symbolise  the  fading 
of  passion  into  pensiveness.  It  may  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  says, 
express  action,  as  action  consists  in  motion ;  but  beyond  this  it  cannot  go. 
*^  It  cannot  narrate,  describe,  or  reason.  It  is  of  little  assistance  to  uie 
understanding,  and  though  it  may  stimulate,  it  cannot  inform  the  imagi« 

»  See  De  Stendhal's  Corre$p(m4anoe  InidUe^  1^  s^riCi  xL 

-JT  Etudes  BUT  rAllemagne:  Goethe,  §  1. 

%  Etudes  sur  ks  Arts :  Mosart. 

i  Biographia  Borealis:  William  Boscoe. 
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iiiilk».  True,  words  nwy  supply  all  these  deficiencnes,  and  true,  liiere  is 
BO  narratiYe,  descripdcHi,  reasoning,  or  imagination,  diat  b  truly  poetical, 
but  what  invoWes  or  engenders  a  pleasundile  feeKng,  nor  any  feeling  of 
which  some  modification  of  numeroos  sounds  is  not  a  conductor.  Bnt^ 
nevertheless,  those  compoettioBS  wiU  be  found  best  accommodated  to 
musical  expression,  lor  which  music  supplies  a  natural  and  universal 
l&ii£ruA£r^  c^  ^<^  <^^  lo^  SP^^f  <^<^  devotion  ;  because  in  all  these  the 
feeling  suggests  the  thoughts,  and  not  the  thought  <»r  imagery  llie  feeling.'' 
These  remarks  are  apropos  of  certain  analogies  of  expression  between 
music  aod  poetry.  And  an  anonymous  essayist  of  Hartley  Coleridge's 
adiool  (if  not  Hartley  himself),  in  a  tractate  on  Poetical  Description,  has 
pronounced  the  imitative  quality  of  poetry  to  dififer  altogether  from  that 
of  painting,  but  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  music,  her  consorted 
^sirter  in  days  of  old.  While  painting,  as  he  says,*  acts  immediately  upon 
the  eye,  and  only  mediately  upon  the  intellect,  music  and  poetry  pay  their 
first  addresses  to  the  ear,  and  bodi  are  capable  of  suggesting  mnnitely 
mote  than  words  can  say.  ^Painting  provides  ready-made  images; 
Poetry,  like  music,  disposes  tiie  soul  to  be  imaginative,  by  exciting 
sympa^y.^  Virgil's  line,  imitatively  graphic,  with  its  five  dactyles  aU 
in  a  row, 

Qiiadmpediote  putrem  sonit^  quatit  ungula  oampum, 

is  meant  to  express  the  thundering  gallop  of  the  horse,  as  Mr.  da 
Quincey  points  out,  in  which  the  beats  of  the  hoof  return  with  regular 
intervals;  and  Homer  in  a  celebrated  line  has  sought  to  express  mimeti- 
cally  the  rolling,  thundering,  leaping  motion  of  a  stone.  The  critic  just 
named  assumes  either  poet  to  have  sought  for  a  picturesque  effect ;  but 
he  reminds  us  that  picturesqueness,  like  any  other  efiect,  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  a  hU^her  law  of  beauty.  "  Whence,  indeed,  it  is  that  the 
Yery  limits  of  imitation  arise  for  every  art,  sculpture,  painting,  &c^  indi- 
cating what  it  ought  to  imitate,  and  what  it  ought  not  to  imitate.  And 
unless  regard  is  had  to  such  higher  restraints,  metrical  effects  become  as 
silly  and  childish  as  the  musics?  effects  in  Eotzwarra's  BcUtle  of  Prague^ 
with  its  ridiculous  attempts  to  mimic  the  firing-  of  cannon,  groans  of  the 
wounded,  &c,  instead  of  involving  the  passion  of  a  battle  in  the  agitation 
of  the  music^t  Yet  how  many  of  us,  in  our  pinafore  days,  held  those 
Battle  of  Prague  mimicries  to  be  first-rate,  and  declared  the  accuracy  of 
imitation  to  be  perfect — especially  (what  we  knew  such  a  deal  about)  the 
Cries  of  the  Wounded.  Was  it  not  your  case,  madam  ? — unless  indeed 
you  are,  happily,  one  of  a  generation  that  are  vet  in  their  teens.  You 
were  impressed  by  the  old-fashioned  mimetics  of  that  ambitious  exercise^ 
•  for  thev  were  childish  and  you  were  a  child*  And  when  you  were  a  child, 
you,  like  others,  apostles  included,  thought  as  a  child,  spoke  as  a  child, 
understood  as  a  diild  \  but  now  that  you  are  become  a — ^woman  of  a 
certain  age,  you  have  long  ago  put  away  childish  things,  among  then^ 
ihe  Battle  of  Prague,  You  will  never  wear  pinafere  or  fight  that  battlet 
o*er  again. 

^  Art,  according  to  Goethe's  English  biographer,  is  picture-punting,  not 
picture-writing.     <'  Beethoven,  in  his  Symphonies,  may  have  expressed 

*  What  is  Poetkal  Descriptkm?    Blackwood,  1839. 
t  Be  Qumcey's  Homer  and  the  &>meridce,  part  iii. 
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mud  pgyaholn^Mi  oDooiiitioM,  wUeh,  fcr  Om  niad  Hhi*  latorMli 
it  if  the 


thoik  mmj  give  aa  vctm  eham  to  stnini  of  imviAwwit;  Uit 
ftaBosin  dMmseiret  do  not  potmt  a  mogie,  if  thej  <io  not  itbg  tiio  ooal 
inth  a  keon  rldight,  than  lot  the  seamng  be  never  eo  pralbaod,  it  wfll 
puB  HEikeeded,  bocaio  die  primary  leqniAte  of  mmnt  if  aot  tint  it  tliai 

Miiaie,  dioB,  mut  tell  oa  die  Mngi,  to  be  mane  at  alL  Ajid  as  mm 
iDsfcrnmeob  of  eapi'iemioii,  it  deak  wkh  Ibelings  in  general  Amct,  not  in 
iodiTidnal  iUoitratioos,  Sjfdoey  Smith  ndes  that  moiic  **  oaa  ezpiem 
oufy  classes  of  feelings ;  it  can  express  only  melanefaolj,  not  any  par- 
tieokriBstaneeoraetioaof  meUaeholy/'  Tlie  tone  of  L^dkmker  no  more, 
£or  ezamf^  k  lufuned  to,  aa  ezpressmg  the  pathetie  in  general ;  aetaal 
irosds  most  he  eoipioyied  before  we  can  reeegnise  in  it  thMtpmriicmimr 
instanee  of  die  yathetic,  where  a  poor  sokKer  takes  leave  ot  his  native 
shore,  and  lua  wife  Jean,  with  a  presentimeat  diat  he  shall  eee  them  never 
agiin.  Whenever  we  hear  aa  air  to  which  we  know  no  words,  it  ean 
inspire  only  gemtnd  emotion;  when  poetry  applies  die  ffoneral  emotion 
to  partaeolar  instanem,  anisioal  expression  has  attained  its  auixlaMua  <rf 
e£^t.  It  is  said,  coatmoes  the  nordy  priest  of  St.  Panics,  ^that  the 
'  Pastorale  *  o£  CmUi  was  intendea  for  an  imitation  of  the  aoag  ef  aagek 
hoveri^  about  die  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  rradmdly  soarii^  np  to 
heaven;  it  is  impo8s3>le,  however,  dmt  the  rhmic  titesj^can  convey  aay 
soefa  exprassioii, — it  oan  convey  only  the  feelings  of  solemnity,  of  rap- 
tore,  of  enUiusismi;  imagtnadon  mast  do  die  reet."^  Had  the  Reverend 
Sydney  happened  to  be  in  his  average  mood  of  jocularity,  one  can  iamgine 
we  exabcnoioe  of  fim  he  oould  have  poked  at,  or  oat  of,  the  pseudo- 
pastoral  dieeiy  aboat  OoreOi's  Pastorale. 

A  feJIow-fwviewer  of  lus,  starting  from  the  same  text,  of  Sootdsb 
■Mkxhes,  uddged  in  some  reasonable  strictures  on  diat  craving  fer 
novel^  winch  Ims  led  comjoosers  into  the  field  where  music  is  weakest,-— 
that  of  direct  imitatian  of  natural  soamfa  by  masioal  notes^ — a  spoeios 
i3£  liyalry,  the  hopelessness  of  whidi  makes  us  feel  the  good  sense  of 
Agesilaas'  ansvwc,  when  asked  to  hear  a  man  sing  who  coidd  imitate  dw 
mghtiagale, — **1  have  heard  die  nightingale  hersetf."  Masicians  aie 
shewn  to  have  attempted  not  merely  to  imitate  sounds  by  notes,  but  even 
to  lepreeeot  motion — to  describe  the  seasons — to  convey  the  improisionB 
of  toiooif— or  even  to  narrate  the  incidents  of  a  batUe  or  a  campaign ; 
fer  d»  ingeaioos  ofganiat  of  Ferdmaad  III^  Frobetger,  is  said  to  lunre 
presented  a  very  etr^mg  nrasical  representation  of  Count  Thum*s  passage 
«ver  the  Bhias^  and  die  danger  of  the  transit,  ^  in  twenty-«z  cataracts, 
er&Usef  notea.''§    ladeed,  adds  oar  renewer,  <<when  a  teste  fortes 


*  6.  H.  Lewes,  life  and  Worics  ef  Qeethe^  H.  4S6. 

t  Sketches  of  Moral  FhiloM>phy,  kct  13. 

t  Whidi  reminds  us,  by  tbe  way,  of  an  incidents]  remark  of  Mr.  Hayward^s,  in 
bh  essaj  en  the  Imitative  Powers  of  Music  (reprinted  from  the  Quarterbf  Heview): 

"  On  the  wiKde,  we  an  inclined  to  think  that,  wben  Locace*)i  bfind  DMA  said  that 
theaooiid  of  atrampet  snggerted  the  idea  of  scarlet  to  his  mind,  heaooonscioasly 
prescribed  the  precise  limits  within  which  tiie  legitimate  powers  of  the  higher  kind 
^muaic  areoonfined,''&&--BiograpMcalandOrilaoali;ssBys,%y  A.  JBbiT^^ 

§  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  voL  L,  Preliminaiy  Disc,  p.  a. 
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iort  of  mimetie  mndo  if  once  introduced  (the  proper  sphere  of  whkh 
would  be  the  comie  opera),  it  is  wonderful  how  eren  the  greatest  genius 

f'lres  way  to  the  contagion,  and  follows  the  herd, — for  a  greater  than 
roberger,  Handd,  has  now  and  then  ventured  upon  similar  tricks  of 
sound.  In  the  <  Messiah,'  at  the  passage,  *  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,'  he  has  introduced  a  sort  of  musical  pun,  by  repeating  the  word 
several  tiroes  on  a  chain  of  musical  shakes,  'as  if,'  says  a  critic,  'the 
qnavering  of  the  voice  could  represent  the  commotions  of  the  world.'  And 
in  Ins  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  he  has  undertaken  to  represent,  by  musical 
notes,  two  of  the  pli^es  of  £gypt>  viz.  the  buzzing  of  flies  and  the 
hopping  of  fipogs."* 

The  present  King  of  Hanover  signalised  himself,  while  Crown  Prince, 
by  a  treatise  on  Music,  which  advances  not  a  few  rather  hazardous  inter- 
pretations  of  imitative  effects.     His  Majestv's  blindness  may  have  tended 
to  intensify  his  quickness  of  ear,  in  catching  at  remote  resemblances, 
and  hearing  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  and  understanding  in  detail  what 
only  affects  us  in  the  mass.     This  exceptional  acuteness  is  observable  in 
some,  at  least,  of  his  musical  hermeneutics,  while  in  others  he  but  ex- 
presses what  the  average  mind  may  be  presumed  to  feel.     One  or  two  of 
his  favourite  examples  may  be  worth  glancing  at.     In  Gluck's  *^  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis"  the  royal  criUcf  sees  presented  the  pride  of  a  ruler,  the 
arrogance  of  a  priest,  the  affection  severally  of  a  father,   mother,  and 
daughter,  the  gentle  ties  of  love,  the  courage  of  a  hero,  a  people's  cry 
for  vengeance,  the  pains  of  separation,  the  agonies  of  death,  the  ezultinff 
overflow  of  rapture  at  unhoped-for  deliverance — all  exhibited  not  only  with 
<<  inimitable  art,"  but  with ''  incomparable  completeness."  Weber's ''  Sum- 
mons to  the  Dance,"  as  a  musical  representation  of  an  incident  in  social 
life,  is  alleged  to  be  remarkable  for  the  truth  and  precision  with  which 
all  the  peculiarities  and  trifling  occurences  of  a  ball  are  sketched  :  ''  the 
invitation  of  the  gentleman,  the  acceptance  of  the  lady,  the  dance  itself, 
the  conversation  during  the  interval,  the  repetition  of  the  dance,  and  the 
leading  back  of  the  lady  to  her  sea^  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  the  gentleman — all  this  is  accurately  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  listener 
by  the  music."    JEht-il-possiblef   may  some  stolid  souls  exclaim,  who 
never  suspected  a  tithe  of  the  meaning  in  Weber's  piece  de  circonstance. 
But  all  this  comes  of  having  good  ears,  and  a  working  brain  between 
them ;  just  as  some  ingenious  criticisms  on  Shakspeare's  text,  or  Spenser's^ 
may  be  due  to  good  eyes,  not  only  of  microscopic  but  of  milestone- 
piercing  power.     But  once  again,  and  more  seriously ;  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  **  Norma,"  we  are  told,  may  be  found  ''  the  representation  of  a 
neighbouring  wood  in  the  most  exalted  style  of  art     Beginning  with 
deep  tones,  it  unfolds  in  gloom-inspiring  harmonies,  and  truly  reflects  the 
impression  which  the  gloom  of  an  extensive  wood  produces  on  our  feel- 
ings.    Occasional  glancing  and  disconnected  tones  appear  to  betoken 
light,  breaking  through  the  darkness  of  the  grove ;  and  thus  is  the  first 
drop-scene  of  the  opera — ^the  grove  of  sacrince — ^fitly  delineated.     As- 
suredly the  striking  qualities  of  this  tone-picture  will  still  more  forcibly 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  when  I  mention  the  exclamation  of  a 

*  EdMmrgh  Beview,  voL  Ixix.  p.  199. 

t  Ideen  und  Betracfatungen  iiber  die  Eigenschaften  der  Monk.     Hanover* 
1839. 
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person  depriTod  of  sigfat,  wlio»  on  fint  hearing  thii  introdootiony  instantly 
eitffaimffl  that  the  scene  then  actually  represented  on  the  stage  must  be 
aibreit"  The  prince's  Quaiteriy  ReYiewer  inferred  that  he  was  doubt- 
less himself  the  blind  listener  in  question,  and  accepted  the  fiict  as  one  no- 
vay  smpising ;  for*  with  an  ear  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of 
delioM^,  a  memory  stored  with  images  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  heart 
Oferflowing  with  sympathy,  the  slightest,  faintest  train  of  association — a 
passage,  note,  or  tone,  indicating  any  one  of  the  characteristic  featurea 
of  forest  semeiy— might  suffice, — 

And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleag'rers  win 
Unhoped-for  entrance  thro'  some  friend  within ; 
One  (uear  idea,  centered  in  the  breast, 
Bj  memory's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest. 

*^  But  when  it  is  formally  inferred,  from  anomalous  instances  of  this 
land,  that  a  succession  of  sensible  images,  including  both  sounds  with 
their  varieties  and  landscapes  with  their  details  may  be  brought  home  to 
the  ordinary  run  (or  even  to  any  considerable  class)  of  listeners,  through 
the  medium  of  instrumental  music,  our  thoughts  recur  involuntarily  to 
Dick  Tmto's  picture,  or  Lord  Burleigh's  nod,  or  those  victims  of  mes- 
merism who  undertake  to  ascertiun  the  contents  of  a  long  letter  by 
ritting  on  it  Set  a  chosen  body  of  connoisseurs  to  hear  Beethoven^ 
^  Symphony/  or  Weber's  *  Summons  to  the  Dance'  for  the  first  time^ 
without  telling  them  what  the  composer  is  aiming  at,  and  we  much 
doubt  whether  they  will  exclum  in  chorus,  at  the  proper  time,  *  That  is 
a  troop  of  reapers,  and  that  the  rippling  of  the  brook  I'  *  Now  the  storm 
is  coming  on,  and  now  it  is  going  off!'  'Now  they  are  flirting  between 
the  dances,  and  now  he  is  taking  her  back  to  her  mamma !' "  It  might 
be  edifying  to  summon  a  large  jury  of  good  men  and  true,  in  matters 
musical — say  a  septuagint  of  them — to  investigate  the  meaning  of  some 
fresh  and  untried  Liedohne  Worte^  in  all  its  broad  lights  and  supersubtle 
shades  of  symbolism  and  significance— to  shut  them  up,  each  man  in  a 
separate  cell,  like  the  Seventy  of  Alexandria,  and  require  from  each  man 
separately  a  full  and  particular  account  of  what  language  the  music 
under  examination  did  verily  speak.  The  result — an  amalgam  of  three- 
score and  ten  interpretations — would  surprise  some  people,  the  composer 
lumself  not  the  least ;  for  he,  honest  man,  would  no  doubt  be  quite  as 
much  astounded  at  finding  all  he  meant,  without  meaning  it,  as  ever  was 
Monsieur  Jourdain  himself,  at  the  incredible  apocalypse  of  his  lifelong 
(but  hitherto  unconscious  and  unpremeditated)  achievements  in  prose. 

Knowing  ones  there  are,  beyond  all  quesUon-^connoisseurs  and  some- 
thing more — who  could  throw  new  and  dazzling  light  on  the  meaning 
mentally  attached  by  Mendelssohn  to  every  movement  in  his  overtures- 
say,  for  example,  that  to  the  '<  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Neither 
would  they  be  persuaded  though  he  rose  from  the  dead  to  deny  it.  Of 
coarse  that  aUeffro  vivace  is  rhilostrate  (master  of  the  revels)  stirring 
TXf  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriment.     Of  course  that  pomposo  passage 

Theseus  wedding  Hippolyta  with  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revel- 
fing.  That  rouUuie  is  Fuck  puttmg  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes.     That  prestamente  bit  is  Helena  on  the  scamper  after  Deme- 

*  See  Quaier^Eeffiew  for  July,  1839. 
TOL.  xuz.  r 
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trinf.  That  moto  contrario  cjipftaicB  ilie  perplexity  tad  eroie-piirpoeef 
of  the  loren  in  the  wood.  Siffelj  70a  reoognise  at  once  in  that  /cm* 
tttitico  mterval  the  cnxe  of  Titania  iw  ase-headed  Bottom  ?  And  who 
can  fail  to  identify  that  earezzando  morement  with  her  sinking  hk 
amiahle  cheeks,  koA  sticking  mnsk-ros^s  in  his  sleek  smooth  head,  and 
kiflrine  the  fair  large  ean  of  him,  her  gentle  joy?  As  vnmistakaUj 
does  mat  asprezza  bet<Aen  the  coarse  prosaic  manner  of  bull j  Bottom 
—as  though  he  were  aetuBllj  (as  he  wished)  mmiching  yom*  good  dry 
oats,  and  disposmg  audibly  of  a  peck  of  provender  or  a  bottle  of  hay. 
That  allegro  vivo  as  literally  represents  the  ministrations  of  Peas>  blossom. 
Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed.  Nor  less  manifestly  does  that  bur* 
lando  or  burlesco  import  the  performance,  by  Quince  and  Co.,  of  the 
most  lamentable  comedy  and  most  cmel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe-— 
including  the  agitato  of  the  nervous  Prologue,  the  debile  of  Flute's 
■nail  v(»cey  the  fwrioto  of  Bottom's  bluster,  and  ihe  am  veemenza  of 
Lion's  roar. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  whose  words  come  with  authority,  on  a 
subject  like  this,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  whole  science  of  music  ia  a 
Btorohouse  hung  'round  with  materials  of  expression  and  imitation,  for 
the  use  of  the  composer ;  but  it  depends  upon  his  instinctive  feelings 
whether  the  object  to  ntdiich  he  devotes  them  lie  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  music*  **  Delusion  in  music,  as  in  painting,  b  only  the 
delight  of  the  vulgar."  We  may  love  the  idea  of  the  dance  conveyed 
in  a  light,  tripping  measure,  or  the  <'  sense  of  the  fresh  edioiag  green- 
wood given  by  prdonged  bugle-like  tones ;"  but  we  have  another  feeling 
for  the  mimicry,  instrumental  or  vocal,  of  the  greenwood  choir,  pretty 
warblers  as  they  are.  Let  not  him  therefore  who,  in  this  sort  of  servile 
imitation,  and  pi^^m'^^^^  mimicry,  would 

time  his  merry  note 
TJnto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, — 

let  not  him  cmne  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither,  but  betake  himself 
elsewhither,  out  of  hearing — *^  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world"  of 
art  and  good  taste.  As  an  accomplished  critio,  already  quoted,  has  re- 
marked, uie  mind  feels  the  exceeding  sorrowfulness  of  tne  *'  Lacrymoea'' 
in  the  Requiem,  the  faltering  tones  of  ^*  qua-re-sur-get,"  which  se^n  to 
remind  the  hearer  that  here  the  dying  Mozart  burst  into  tears ;  our 
hearts  sink  as  we  hear  how  ^^  the  children  of  Israel  sighed ! — sighed !— > 
sighed !— by  reason  of  the  bondage ;"  but  we  care  not  for  the  closest 
imitation  of  a  sob  given  in  the  duet  of  the  Gazza  Ladra.  <*  The  broad 
humour  of  the  catch  and  glee  fiuuly,  as  well  as  the  practical  bu£Fooneiy 
of  the  time,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  burlesque  imitative  music,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cackling  of  hens 
all  on  one  note  and  ending  with  a  fifth  above,  the  mewing  of  rival  cats 
in  nice  chromatic  order,  unth  a  staccato  of  course  by  way  of  a  «pti;  were 
favourite  pastimes  of  the  severest  German  contrapuntists;  and  even 
Marcello^  the  Pindar  of  Muttc,  as  he  was  called,  has  left  two  elaborate 
choruses,  one  for  soprani,  the  other  for  contr'alti,  which  baa  like  sheep 
and  nu>u  like  oxen.    These  were  the  avowed  absurdities  of  men  who 
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BwdoeeMODftl]^  todtopUieirrobef  ofdtt^  but  at  all  tioMt  the  dose 
powo*  ci  imitation  which  inmc  affords  has  been  a  dangwrons  rock  for 
tkemotieian."*  Dmloe  eH  dempere  m  iooo';  bet  ereo  the  aapient  are 
Mle  to  tr^  oeeaaooallv  atU  of  plaoe. 

It  IS  agreed  that  all  dramatic  mnsio  mutt  be  foil  of  imitation ;  and 
iam  has  been  said  to  lie  its  greateet  charm  and  ite  greatest  snare.  The 
ngve  yet  fardble  euggestiveness  of  really  characteristic  melody,  may  be 
iflostrated  by  what  Mr.  Thackeray  remariu  of  Irish  scenery — that  he 
tiunks  it  yaat  like  the  Irish  melodies — sweet,  wild,  and  sad,  eyen  in  the 
simslune.  *'  You  can  neither  represent  one  nor  the  other  by  words ;  but  I 
am  sme  if  one  could  translate  '  The  Meetbg  of  the  Waters'  into  form 
and  ookmrs,  it  wonld  £all  into  the  exact  shape  of  a  tender  Irish  landscape. 
So^  take  and  play  that  tune  npon  toot  fiddle,  and  shut  your  eyes  and 
■uae  a  Uttle,  luod  you  hare  the  whole  scene  before  you.'^f  Henri  Beyle 
fiseonrses  admiringly  on  certain  cautilenea  which  express  the  passions, 
sod  aTCTS  (in  contradiction  to  an  argument  we  have  prcTionsly  referred 
to)  ihsX  jealousy  is  expressed  by  the  aria  Vedro  menti^  io  Mosptro,  sung 
by  Connt  Almariya  in  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro :  he  adds,^  that  in  the 
wiole  of  Rosnni's  Otdlo  he  can  discover  notlmig  so  expressive  of  jealousy^ 
**  oe  tonrment  des  ccenis  tendres,"  as  in  Mozart's  air  aforesaid.  Of  that 
passionate  serenade  in  the  Don  Gioyanni,  Deh  vieni  aUa  fenestra^  which 
^'breathes  the  rery  sool  of  refined  sensnalityy"  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  once 
said,  that  you  see  the  gallant  before  you,  with  his  mandolin  ai)d  his  cap 
and  father,  taking  place  of  the  nightingale  for  that  amorous  hour;  and 
yon  feel  that  the  sounds  must  inevitably  draw  his  mistress  to  the  window. 
^  Their  intenaeness  even  renders  them  pathetic ;  and  his  heart  seems  in 
earnest,  becanae  Ins  senses  are.''§  The  notes  of  the  dramatic  composer 
most  tell  the  incident  as  well  as  the  text,  often  instead  of  it,  says  Lady 
Eastlake :  the  composer  must  give  us  his  definite  thoughts ;  his  skill  lies 
between  defining  them  over  much  and  over  little;  it  is  his  art  so  to  treat 
the  subject  that  yon  feel  it  is  subsenrient  to  him,  not  he  to  it— making 
yoo  forget  eren  the  diing  imitated  in  the  resources  it  has  developed.  Of 
diis,  ^  what  grander  example  is  there  in  the  world  than  Handel's  Hail« 
stone  Chorus  ?  It  begins  with  the  closest  imitation.  There  are  the 
single  deoded  ominous  notes,  like  the  first  heavy  lumps  of  ice  striking 
die  earth  in  s^Murate  shots.  They  fall  £Etfter,  yet  stUl  detached,  when 
from  a  battery  which  we  have  felt  hanging  suspended  over  our  heads, 
Down  comes  the  deluge  of  sonorous  hiil, 

Ottering  everything  before  it ;  and  having  thus  raised  the  idea,  he  sus* 
tains  it  witii  such  wonderful  simplicity  of  means — the  electric  shouting  of 
the  choruses  *  Fire  !  Hailstones  !'  only  in  strict  unison — the  burst  of  the 
storm  changing  only  from  quavers  into  semiquavers — the  awful  smashing 
of  the  elements  only  the  common  chord  of  the  key,  and  that  the  natural 
key — till  we  feel  astonished  how  the  mere  representation  of  the  rage  of 
the  elements  should  have  given  occasion  for  one  of  the  grandest  themes 
that  musician  eyer  conveyea."|| 

♦  Lady  Eastlake.  t  Thackeray:  The  Irish  Sketch-book,  ch.  xxiv. 

{CEavres  Poetlmmes  da  Stendhal,  Lettret  li  ses  Amis,  I.  43. 
TheBonnd  Table,  essay  zxzSz.  |  Lady  Eastlake's  Essay  on  Knsic 
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So  writes  one  of  the  devoutest  of  devout  Handelians — one  who  is,  per- 
haps, more  than  a  little  kind,  not  to  say  just  a  little  blind,  to  a  lapse  or  a 
foible  here  and  there,  on  the  great  master's  part,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
mimetic  faculty.  Handel,  as  another  critic  obserres,  must  have  felt 
prouder  of  the  vague  tumultuous  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration  called 
forth  by  the  choruses  in  his  "  Messiah,"  than  of  the  resemblance  dis- 
covered, or  thought  to  be  discovered,  between  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
serenatas  and  the  walk  of  a  giant* — 

See  what  ample  strides  he  takes ; 

and  the  ''  attempt  to  represent  the  sun  standing  still,  in  the  oratorio  of 
^  Joshua,'  almost  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  ingenious  inventor  (first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Charles  Mathews),  who,  to  illustrate  his 
scheme  of  imitative  action,  used  to  give  his  hands  a  rotatory  motion  at 
the  mentiod  of  the  globe."t  In  every  art  and  science  there  are  quackeries 
4ifloat,  by  which  quacks  make  a  name,  and  from  which  genius  has  not 
■always  the  self-respect  to  turn  aside. 

Some  themes  there  are  which,  by  their  very  nature,  afford  a  tempting 
•subject  to  imitative  ingenuity — and  an  indulgence  in  which  is  not  with- 
out apologists  among  even  the  straitest  sect  of  high-artists.  Storms 
and  tempests,  for  example,  convey  a  sense  of  sublimity  which,  ''  however 
frequently  vulgarised  by  the  mere  tricks  of  performers,"  must  ever,  as 
Lady  Eastlake|  says,  make  them  favourite  subjects  for  audiences  and 
composers.  Freely  she  avows  that  even  that  old  fiEivourite,  SteibeH's 
Storm,  in  spite  of  strumming  schoolroom  associations,  when  the  lightning 
used  to  break  time,  and  come  in  at  the  wrong  place,  and  then  have  to 
begin  all  over  aeain,  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  dramatic  meaning  which 
justifies  the  predilections  of  childhood.  It  was  not,  she  says,  the  noise 
and  din  of  two  handfuls  of  notes  with  all  the  pedals  down,  which  juvenile 
amateurs  declare  to  be  ''just  like  thunder,"  but  at  which  she  felt  inclined 
to  stop  her  ears  with  an  instinct  of  the  profaneness  of  the  attempt ;  but  it 
was  the  gradual  lulling  of  the  winds  and  hushing  of  all  nature  which  pre- 
ceded the  crash,  and  men  the  clearing  of  the  air  afi;er  it,  the  tinkling  of 
the  rain-drops  all  sparkling  with  light  that  is  bursting  out  in  the  west, 
and  finally  that  happy  chorus  of  birds  in  the  return  of  that  gay  chirping 
ritornel,  in  four  sharps,  which  tells  you  that  all  is  over  and  no  harm  done 
to  any  one.  Beethoven's  Tempest  also,  in  his  Pastoral  Symphony — 
which,  by-the-by,  is  like  Thomson's  Seasons  set  to  music — is  the  grandest 
and  most  fearful  of  storms,  as  M.  Oulibichef  says,  ''  which  ever  thundered 
in  the  basses,  whistled  in  the  flutes,  bellowed  and  blustered  in  the 
trumpets,  and  lightened  and  hailed  in  the  violins ;"  but  who  can  resist 
the  sweet  enchantment  of  those  modulations,  when  the  thunder  is  heard 
retreating  in  the  distance,  and  timid  sounds  of  inquiry  rise  up  from  leaf 
and  flower,  and  birds  answer,  and  steps  emerge,  and  in  a  moment 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around ! 
At  the  same  time,  her  ladyship  contends  that  it  is  not  from  any^walk  of 

*  Polyphemus,  in  **  Acis  and  Galatea."  f  Hayward's  Essays,  II.  221. 

t  See  her  essay  as  reprinted  in  Murray's  Bailway  Series,  pp.  4^,  5l-.')5,iNiMiBi. 
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imitstife  mttme,  howerer  enchsDting,  that  the  highest  mimcal  pleasure 
cao  be  derived.  The  grand  object  and  highest  prerogative  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  according  to  another  Quarterly  Reviewer,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
same:  to  present  images  of  power,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  capable  of 
expanding,  refining,  or  elevating  the  mind ;  and  excite  passions,  feelings, 
altections,  or  emotions,  corresponding  with  those  which  the  most  striking 
seenes  in  nature  or  the  most  touching  passages  of  human  existence  might 
call  up.  ^'  Even  in  painting,  necessarily  the  most  imitative,  mere  facility 
of  imitation  b  a  vulgar  quality  at  best ;  and  Parrhasius's  curtain,  which 
his  rival  attempted  to  lift  up,  or  the  supposed  door  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which  visitors  were  wont  to  run  against,  rank  in  art  far  below 
the  most  outrageous  libel  on  nature  which  Fuseli  himself  ever  perpetrated. 
We  would  therefore  rather  rest  the  fame  of  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces in  musical  compoation  ...  on  the  broad  general  impression  pro- 
duced by  them  than  on  their  imitative  facilities."*  It  is  not,  avers  the 
fairer  critic,  in  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  ip  the 
eart\i  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  that  the  highest  musical 
capacity  can  be  tried.  ^*  It  is  not  the  dipping  passage  like  a  crested  wave 
in  *  The  fiood  stood  upright  as  an  heap,'  or  the  wandering  of  the  notes  in 
'All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,'  in  which  HandePs  intensest  musical 
instinct  is  displayed;  for  beautiful  as -are  these  passages,  and  full  of 
imagery  to  eye  and  ear,  they  smack  of  a  certain  mechanical  contrivance ; 
.but  it  13  in  the  simple  soothing  power  of  the  first  four  bars  of  the  first  song- 
in  the  '  Messiah,'  which  descend  like  heavenly  dew  upon  the  heart,  telling 
us  that  those  dirine  words,  *  Comfort  ye,'  are  at  hand.  This  we  feel  to- 
be  the  indefinable  province  of  expression^  in  which  the  composer  has  to- 
draw  8o\e\y  upon  his  own  intense  sympathies  for  the  outward  likeness  of 
a  thing  which  is  felt  and  judged  of  only  in  the  innermost  depths  of.  every 
heart."t  Comparatively  speaking,  one  might  say  of  mere  imitation,  as 
Hamlet  of  fiute-playing,  that  'tis  easy  as  lying, — and  too  many  of  us  knoinF 
how  easy  tAa4  is,  especially  if  white  lies  may  count.  But  the  eloquence 
of  real  musical  expression  is  of  another  quality — the  g^fb  of  the  elect- 
one  of  those  prerogatives  which  pertain  to  the  chosen  few,  and  mark  them 
out  as  aright  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people— the  chartered  expositors 
of  a  language  which  the  adroit  many  can  second-handily  imitate,  but  which 
oidy  themselves  can  originally  and  adequately  express. 

*  Qmxrterfy  Bmnew,  No.  132,  p.  510.  f  Lady  Eastlake. 
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M.  L.  Rbxxstab^  a  celebrated  German  noTelist  and  poet,  has  just  pub* 
Ushed  the  6rst  two  volumes  of  his  autobiograf>hyy  full  of  most  iotere^iiig 
matter,  as  he  has  been  connected  during  lus  fifty  years  of  literary  labour 
with  all  the  celebrities  of  the  age.*  So  soon  as  the  other  volumes  appear, 
we  purpose  offering  our  readers  a  critical  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  bol^ 
in  the  mean  time,  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  before  them  one  ohaptet^ 
deseripttre  of  a  scene  interesting  to  all  refers,  of  which  the  author  was 
witness  during  his  residence  at  Weimar,  and  wUch,  to  our  kngwledgo^ 
has  not  before  be«i  published.  From  this  point,  then,  M.  Bellstab  shall 
q»eak  for  himself. 

One  morning  in  Norember,  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  on  thai 
afltenKMm  Frau  von  Goethe,  daughter-in-law  of  the  poet,  who  lived  in  tb« 
attic  story.  She  received  me  with  the  words,  "  You  will  find  acquaint- 
ances  from  Berlin  here,  whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  meet"  I  guessed, 
I  asked,  but  could  not  hit  on  the  party,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  my  stately  friend  Zelter,  then  in  his  prime,  walked  in.  He  greeted 
me  in  his  peculiar  iashion :  «  Well,  you're  here,  too :  why,  all  Berlin  is 
at  Weimar  I  I  must  be  present  when  my  Luther's  monument  was  erected 
at  Wittoiberg,  and,  as  I  was  on  the  road,  I  drove  straight  here."  Presently 
4he  door  opened  again  gently,  and  a  boy  of  about  twelve  entered:  it  waa 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  whom  1  recognised  with  pleasure.  He  modestly  ap- 
.poached  us,  and  his  fine  black  eye  wandered  timidly  round  the  company. 
He  probably  expected  to  find  Goethe  himself  among  them,  but  he  waa 
still  in  his  room,  and  the  travellers  had  only  just  arrived.  The  lad  was 
at  first  not  noticed,  because  his  extraordinary  qualities  were  not  yet 
known.  I  was  probably  the  only  person,  besides  Zelter,  who  was  aa- 
quaiuted  with  them.  His  shyness  soon  disappeared,  however,  and  he  was 
presentiy  wigaged  in  romping  with  the  young  .ladies,  for  he  had  the  art 
of  becoming  a  general  favourite  immediately. 

In  the  evening  we  assembled  in  Goethe's  rooms  to  tea,  for  he  had 
invited  a  large  party  of  his  Weimar  musical  acquaintances  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  boy's  extraordinary  talents.  Presentiy  Goethe  made 
his  appearance  :  he  came  from  his  study,  and  had  a  habit — at  least  I  gene- 
3»lly  noticed  it— of  waiting  till  all  the  guests  were  assembled  ere  he  showed 
himself.  Till  that  period  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  did  the  duties  of 
host  in  the  most  amiable  way.  A  certain  solemnity  was  visible  among 
the  guests  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  poet,  and  even  those  who 
^od  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  underwent  a  feeling  of  vcDeration. 
His  slow,  serious  walk,  his  impressive  features,  which  expressed  the 
steenffth  rather  than  weakness  of  old  age,  the  lofty  forehead,  the  white, 
abundant  hair,  lastly,  the  deep  voice  and  slow  way  of  speaking,  all  united 
to  produce  this  effect.  His  «  good  evening  "  was  addressed  to  all,  but  he 
walked  up  to  Zelter  first,  and  shook  his  hand  cordially.  Felix  Mendelssohn 
looked  up  with  sparkling  eyes  at  the  snow-white  head  of  the  poet.     The 

♦  Aus  Meinem  Leben.     Von    L.  ReUstab.     Vols.  L  and  IL     Berlin:  J. 
GattentBg. 
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ktte^  kNTOPor,  pkwad  Ub  htiids  Idndhr  on  tbe  Wf  ImmI,  Md  Mid. 
*<  Jibv  yoa  ■hall  play  at  aoaiethkig."     Zdtir  nodded  Ua  aiaent 

The  piano  was  opened,  and  lights  arranged  on  the  desk.  MendekMha 
aiked  Zekar,  to  h^kmb  he  diapUyad  a  tboroogUy  ehiidisti  dsYotimi  and 
coofidenee,  **  Wkit  sball  I  play  P" 

-^  W^  wb«t  you  can,"  the  latter  replied,  in  his peenliazly  sharp  race: 
"whatever  ia  not  too  diffiauU  lor  yon." 

To  me»  wha  knew  what  the  boy  conld  do,  and  that  no  task  was  too 
difiienlt  far  hisB,  this  seemed  an  nnjost  depreciation  of  his  fiusultiea.  It 
was  at  Isngth  arranged  that  he  should  play  a  £antasia»  which  he  did  to 
the  wonder  of  alL  But  the  yonng  artist  knew  when  to  Imyo  off,  and  thos 
the  effnt  he  prodaoed  was  all  the  greater.  A  ailence  of  snrpnse  ensued 
when  he  raieed  his  hands  from  the Iceys  after  a  loud  finale. 

Zdter  was  the  fint  to  iateioept  tlie  silence  in  his  humorous  way,  by 
saying  alond,  "Ha^  you  most  haye  been  dreaming  of  kobolds  and 
dragona — why,  that  went  over  stick  and  atone  I*'  At  the  aame  time 
thoe  waa  a  pecfeet  indiffBranee  in  his  tone,  as  if  there  ware  nothing  re* 
gwikahle  in  the  matter.  Without  doubt  the  teacher  intended  to  pre* 
Tent  in  ^a  way  die  danger  of  a  too  brilliant  triumph.  The  playmg^ 
howeyer,  as  it  could  not  well  otherwise,  aroused  the  highest  admiration 
of  all  pnmini,  and  Goethe,  especiallv,  was  full  of  the  warmest  delight. 
He  enooor^ged  the  lad,  in  whose  childish  features  joy,  pride^  and  con« 
fusion  were  at  once  depleted,  b;^  taking  his  head  between  his  handi^ 
patting  him  kindty,  and  saying,  jestingly,  "  But  yoa  will  not  get  off  with 
that     Yon  moat  play  more  pieces  before  we  recognise  your  merits." 

''  But  what  shafi  I  play,"  Felix  asked,  <<  Herr  Professor  F*— he  waa 
wont  to  aUreas  Zelter  by  this  title— <'  what  shall  I  pky  now  ?" 

^  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  properly  retained  the  peoes  the  young  ^ 
virtnoso  mow  pecfixmed,  for  toey  were  numerous.     I  will,  howeTcri 
mention  the  most  interesting. 

Goethe  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bach's  fiigoes^  which  a  musician  of 
Berka,  a  little  town  about  ten  miles  £rom  Weimar,  came  to  play  to  him 
npeatedly.  Felix  was,  therefore,  requested  to  play  a  fugueof  the  mnd 
eld  mastar.  Zdter  aekcted  it  from  the  mu8ic4>ook,  and  the  boy  played 
it  without  any  preparation,  but  with  perfect  oertainty. 

Goethe's  delight  grew  with  the  boy's  extsaordinary  powers.  Amcmg 
sCher  diings,  he  requested  him  to  play  a  minuet. 

'*  Shall  I  pky  yon  die  loveliest  in  the  whcrfe  world  ?"  he  asked,  with 
sparkHng  eyes. 

<<  Well,  and  which  is  that?" 

He  played  the  minuet  from  <'  Don  Giovanni." 

Goedie  stood  hy  the  iostmment,  listening,  joy  glistening  on  his  fesp 
tores.  Hie  wished  for  the  overture  of  the  opera  after  the  minuet ;  hot 
this  the  player  roundly  declined,  with  the  assertion  that  it  could  not  be 
^yed  as  it  was  written,  and  nobody  dared  make  any  alteration  in  it. 
Eb,  however,  offered  to  play  the  overture  to  <'  Figaro."  He  commenced 
it  with  a  h^^itness  of  touch—such  certainty  anid  deamess  as  I  never 
heard  again.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  orchestral  effects  so  magni- 
fieently,  that  the  effect  was  extraordinary ;  and  I  can  honestly  state  that 
it  afforded  me  more  gratification  than  ever  an  (wchestral  performance  did* 
Goethe  grew  more  and  more  cheerful  aod  kind,  and  even  played  tricks 
widi  the  talented  lad. 
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**  Well,  come,"  he  said,  "  you  haye  only  played  me  pieces  you  know, 
but  now  we  will  see  whether  you  can  play  something  you  do  not  know. 
I  will  put  you  on  your  trial." 

He  went  out.  We,  especially  I,  as  an  old  Berlin  acquaintance,  con* 
versed  with  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  asked  him  to  play  this  and  the  other. 
I  cannot  omit  a  little  roguish  trick  he  played.  I  asked  him  about  a 
rondeau  by  Cramer,  one  of  the  best  compositions  of  that  master,  and 
which  I  knew  the  boy  must  have  learned.  "Yes,"  he  cried,  quickly; 
"  Herr  Berger  plays  that  so  beautifully."  At  my  request  he  began  to 
play  it,  though  only  experimentally.  At  one  passage  he  struck  a  false 
note,  but  passed  over  it.  I  asked  him,  when  he  stopped,  whether  he  had 
not  made  a  mistake,  it  should  have  been  '*  cis."  *'  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a 
careless  toss  of  his  head,  ^^  cis  or  c ;  it  can  be  either.''  But  he  would  not 
allow  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Several  years  after  we  met  at  a 
concert  in  Berlin.  We  had  not  come  together  for  a  long  time  ;  spoke 
about  this  and  that  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  he  himself  referred  to  our 
meeting  in  Weimar,  '*  Do  you  remember  our  first  evening  at  Goethe's, 
when  I  made  the  mistake  in  Cramer's  rondeau,  and  you  told  me  of  it, 
and  how  I  turned  it  off?"  And  he  laughed  heartily  at  this  boyish 
scheme  for  concealing  a  mistake. 

Goethe  re-entered  the  room  in  a  few  moments,  and  had  a  roll  of  music 
in  his  hand.  "  I  have  fetched  something  from  my  MS.  collection.  Now 
we  will  try  you.     Do  you  think  you  can  play  this  ?" 

He  laid  a  page,  with  clear  but  small  notes,  on  the  desk.  It  was 
Mozart's  handwriting.  Whether  Goethe  told  us  so,  or  it  was  written  on 
the  paper,  I  forget,  and  only  remember  that  Felix  glowed  with  delight  at 
the  name,  and  an  indescribable  feeling  came  over  us  all,  partly  enthusiasm 
and  joy,  partly  admiration  and  expectation.  Goethe,  the  aged  man,  who 
lays  a  MS.  of  Mozart,  who  had  been  buried  thirty  years  ago,  before  a  lad 
80  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  to  play  at  sight — in  truth  such  a  con- 
stellation may  be  termed  a  rarity ! 

The  young  artist  played  with  the  most  perfect  certainty,  not  making 
the  slightest  mistake,  though  the  MS.  was  far  from  easy  reading.  The 
task  was  certainly  not  difficult,  especially  for  Mendelssohn,  as  it  was 
only  an  adagio  ;  still  there  was  a  difficulty  in  doing  it  as  the  lad  did,  for 
he  played  it  as  if  he  had  been  practising  it  for  years. 

Goethe  adhered  to  his  good-humoured  tone,  while  all  the  rest  applauded. 
^'  That  is  nothing,"  he  said;  *<  others  could  read  that  too.  But  I  will 
now  give  you  something  over  which  you  will  stick,  so  take  care." 

With  these  words  he  produced  another  paper,  which  he  laid  on  the 
desk.  This  certainly  looked  very  strange.  It  was  difficult  to  say  were 
they  notes,  or  only  a  paper  ruled  and  splashed  with  ink  and  blots.  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  surprise,  laughed  loudly.  ^*  How  is  that  written  ? 
Who  can  read  it  P"  he  said. 

But  suddenly  he  became  serious,  for  while  Goethe  was  saying,  "  Now 
guess  who  wrote  it  p"  Shelter,  who  had  walked  up  to  die  piano  and  looked 
over  the  boy's  shoulder,  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  Beethoven  wrote  that!  any 
one  could  see  it  a  mile  off.  He  always  writes  with  a  broomstick,  and 
passes  his  sleeve  over  the  notes  before  they  are  dry.  I  have  plenty  of  his 
MSS. ;  they  are  easy  to  know." 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  as  I  remarked,  Mendelssohn  had  sud- 
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denty  grown  aerious-— even  more  than  serious.  A  shade  of  awe  was  yisible 
on  his  features.  Groethe  regarded  him  with  searching  eyes,  from  which 
delight  beamed.  The  boy  kept  his  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the  MS., 
and  a  look  of  glad  surprise  flew  over  nis  features  as  he  traced  a  brilliant 
tliooght  amid  uie  chaos  of  confused,  blurred  notes. 

But  all  this  only  lasted  a  few  seconds,  for  Goethe  wished  to  make  a 
aerere  trial,  and  give  the  performer  no  time  for  preparation.  <'  You  see/' 
he  exclaimed,  ^*  1  told  you  that  you  would  stick.  Now  try  it ;  show  ua 
wbat  you  can  do?*' 

F^x  began  playing  immediately.  It  was  a  simple  melody ;  if  clearly 
written  a  trifling,  I  may  say  no,  task,  for  even  a  moderate  peitormer.  But 
to  follow  it  dutHigh  the  scrambling  labyrinth  required  a  quickness  and 
certainty  of  eye  such  as  few  are  able  to  attain.  I  glanced  with  surprise 
•at  ^  leaf,  and  tried  to  hum  the  tune,  but  many  of  the  notes  were 
perfectly  illegible,  or  had  to  be  sought  at  the  most  unexpected  comers, 
aa  the  boy  often  pointed  out  with  a  laugh. 

He  played  it  through  once  in  this  way,  generally  correctly,  but  stop« 
ping  at  times,  and  correcting  several  mistakes  with  a  quick  '^  No,  so ;" 
then  be  exdidmed,  **  Now  I  will  play  it  to  you."  And  this  second  time 
not  a  note  was  missiog.  ''  This  is  Beethoven,  this  passage,"  he  said  once, 
toniing  to  me,  as  if  he  had  come  across  something  which  sharply  dis- 
played  the  master's  peculiar  style.  ''  That  is  true  Beethoven.  I  recog- 
ntfed  him  in  it  at  once." 

With  this  trial-piece  Goethe  broke  off.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
young  player  again  reaped  the  fullest  praise,  which  Goethe  veiled  in 
moddng  jests,  that  he  had  stuck  here  and  there,  and  had  not  been  quite 
sure.  As  for  Ae  rest  of  the  evening,  I  cannot  remember  what  took 
place.  Felix  Mendelssohn  certainly  played  several  pieces  :  once  he  ac- 
companied Frau  von  Goethe's  singing,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  four- 


nothing  was  to  be  guned  i ^  . 

At  a  later  date  Goethe  arranged  several  more  social  meetings,  to  which 
he  invited  his  Weimar  friends,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  lad's  wonderful 
performance.  The  aged  poet  prophesied  the  greatest  future  for  the 
marvellous  boy.  He  spoke  with  full  warm  conviction  about  it  to  me, 
and  his  true  artistic  deUght  at  this  promising  appearance  ever  broke  out 
at  fresh  intervals.     The  boy  had  decidedly  become  a  favourite  of  his. 

But  he  was  the  favourite,  as  well,  of  the  whole  house.  The  ladies 
were  continually  teasing  him,  and  often  when  he  had  just  been  seated  ^ 
the  mstroment,  and  played  the  most  magnificent  compowtions,  he  would 
apriog  up  and  chase  the  girb  about  the  room.  Once  he  teased  a  m«d 
of  honour  with  a  pair  of  bellows  he  had  found  in  a  comer,  and  blew  the 
powder  out  of  her  hwr.     But  no  one  could  be  angry  with  him. 

In  the  belief  ihat  this  interesting  episode  will  draw  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  book  from  which  we  quote  it,  we  shall  leave  it  for  the  present, 
speedily,  we  hope,  to  return  to  it. 
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OUH  COEPB*  FEIENDS  ASB  JOBS; 

OB, 

HOW  RAlfBOLPH  TSAPPED  A  SUNBEAM,  AND  I  TUfiSTED  ▲  ICBDIUIC. 

Bt  OumA. 

PABT  TBB  FOtST^ 
I. 

OUR  COBPfl,  JlVD  who  OOMPOSBD  IT. 

I  AX  fony  to  leeocd  it»  our  oounty  is  a  werv  big  fdlow  oa  die  aiapy 
and  ia  Tery  celebrated  £Dr  corn,  cattle,  and  cheefe^  as  the  geograpbf 
mjBf  wbote  kindty  allitexmtion  helped  me  to  escape  die  dire  wmth  ii 
thiat  odioat  governess  of  m j  sister's  who  first  made  stud j  hatful  to  me 
lAfta  I  was  a  little  chap  in  the  nursery;  oar  county  is  pieture«|iN^ 
fintttfu],  and  aristocratic,  but  it  is  a  weathercock,  as  twirling  wad  whirl- 
ing  and  changing  a  girouette  as  the  very  fierce  cock  who  aits  on  the  top 
of  our  village  diurch,  looking  as  tremendous  as  the  Gallic  oook  looks  in 
aiamisto'  leUers,  but  in  reality  only  innoeendy  ready  £ac  8<|«aU%  as  per- 
h^M  the  Gallic  cock  is  too,  desperately  as  we  vilify  idm. 

Our  county  is  a  weathexcook,  and  changes  its  manners  as  a  beauty  her 
dresses,  carefiii  only  of  one  thing — to  be  in  the  fitthionu  When  Uaele 
Tom  was  the  pc^pnsr  i<k>l,  we  talked  of  nothing  but  niggers ;  in  '5^  we 
were  solely  CmMan,  and  ladies,  working  away  at  Chersonnese  eomflortea^ 
almost  wished  the  war  were  in  England,  tbit  they  might  have  ^^  those 
darlings  "  near  them,  ignorant  of  the  fiict  that  wl^  the  darlings  wees 
bayoneted,  and  they  pinned  a^nst  the  wall  till  they  told  where  their 
jewellery  was  hidden,  the  proxtmity  would  not  have  been  altogether  so 
pleasnraUe.  In  '58,  we  were  p^tns  with  Indian  mutiny,  and  would  not 
mar  of  any  massacre  that  was  not  most  frightfully  ana  inmoasibly  her* 
rible^  or  of  any  vengeance  less  than  the  instant  impaling  ot  every  sepa* 
rate  Hindoo;  and  now,  of  course,  we,  who  talked  the  most  beautifiil 
Odes  to  Peace  that  can  be  imagined  when  the  Great  EzhibitioQ  was 
op,  and  would  have  turned  our  sw<Nrds  into  pbughshares  if  any  agriculr 
turists  had  taken  a  faaacj  to  use  such  implements,  have  veered  round  the 
otter  way,  and  have  fidlen  down  before  butts.  Long  Enfields,  and  cookfs^ 
tails,  in  the  wcnrship  common  just  now  to  all  Englind.  We  wees  a  little 
bitten  with  Garibaldism,  and,  should  the  promised  February  campaign 
come  on,  nothing  will  go  down  but  a  man  who  has  fired  a  shot  in  toe 
Oakbrian  battue ;  but  at  present  we  are  inoculated  with  vobmteering  as 
gtropgly  as  small  boys  with  passion  for  smoking,  ot  City  dandies  ynA 
that  abominable  patchouli,  a  whiff  of  whieh  would  ha^  killed  poor 
Brummel,  who  counselled  us,  "  No  perfumes,  only  country-washed 
linen.'' 
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When  Ae  Tomijwkan  Miltia  ww  all  in  Ht  gloiy,  A$  emmtj  Aoaglit 
mMaag  ever  woM.  eqoil  tiftem;  iMit  mifitift  are  gmw  down  now — m 
verr  far  dawn  at  to  be  olaan  out  of  ng^t  and  out  of  mind,  and  nothing 
is  heard  of  Wt  tiia  Volunteer  Rifles.  Sweetly  biaj  tlM  Wan-naw 
Woglet  down  road  and  street,  lliroogli  town  and  eountnr ;  swiftly  tiirough 
Ae  tnmpikea  dash  scores  of  those  pepper-salt  coats,  wnosa  wearing  safes 
their  gailast  owners  from  all  twopenny  taxations  $  pop  go  oar  rnss  aH 
the  lif  along  day,  widi  a  crack  of  doom  which,  we  beliave,  most  shake 
ihe  Tiolenes  to  its  Ibnndations ;  ik&  coek-tsils  we  require  ninst  hara 
abom  ereiy  barn-door  moDaroh  in  the  kingdom ;  ladies  give  np  their 
thirteenth  new  bonnet  to  sabseribe  for  onr  silfer  bogles;  aad  die  stiAst 
of  governors,  who  wonkl  not  let  us  oat  widi  a  h^lwkey  to  save  oar 
fiyes,  bdiere,  without  a  mnrmur,  that  we  have  been  at  the  butt  tffl 
midnighit.  We  can  cover  any  short-oonings  we  like  with  the  patriotae 
didc  ci  oar  blessed  xifles ;  oar  mothers  and  wives  fully  aeeredit  as  whsa 
we  tell  ^lem  we  have  spent  the  evening  in  practising,  though,  if  we 
made  any  other  ezcase^  they  would  pounce  straightway  with  feminina 
sittewdness  on  suspicion  of  that  **  abominable  little  fright  at  the  cigar* 
sliop  "  or  that  **  detestable  man  Captain  Birdseye,  who  teaches  yon  sueh 
had  hiMts;"  en  «  sMt,  our  county,  in  toto,  is  gone  mad  abont  nlles,  and 
its  capital,  Bsshenmbary,  in  particular,  turns  out  to  a  ramin,  and  shonli^ 
as  Duke  Coostantine  when  he  saw  the  Cruards,  ^  Ces  nommes  asarehent 
eomrae  des  dieoz  !*  when  they  behold  us,  tramping  to  oar  small  bo3fi^ 
bugle  calk,  self-eonfident  as  Alexander,  patriotic  as  Hemianicns,  oar 
aoek-tails  waving  grandly  as  the  Roman  eagles,  each  rifle  as  oomipoteot 
as  William  Tell's  bow ;  and  we— the  West  Goosestep  Vohmteers— if  we 
never  do  anything  else  more  martial,  at  least  have  carried  our  ooonty  hj 
storm.  We  are  in  very  large  numbers ;  we  swam,  in  fact ;  we  are  tatt 
and  short;  we  are  fist  and  lean ;  we  are  of  all  statures,  from  that  of 
Daniel  Lambert  to  that  of  Jefferey  Hudson,  which  is  sooMwhat  detn- 
mental  to  the  comparison  to  the  gods  mentioned  above  ;  but,  nlmpoite^ 
we  are  Vdunteo^  and  our  un^orm  does  what  charity  is  stated,  bat 
never  ^covered  to  do— cover  a  maltatude  of  sins,  and,  what  is  raoch 
mere  de^oMntal  to  a  man  in  feminine  eyes  than  the  biggest  sin  he 
can  oouMnit,  personal  defects;  and  to  be  cased  in  it  passes  over  a 
man's  sbort-ooraings  in  Toadyshire,  as  to  be  reeled  up  ia  a  black  seraaon- 
ease  or  printed  by  a  religious  publbher  passes  over  bad  English  and  false 
reasomng,  whidb  would  be  pulled  up  mercilessly  if  found  in  an  "  excep- 
tional novel,"  whatever  that  new  style  of  romance  may  be  in  these  raffing 
days,  when  Harry  Fielding,  I  presume,  would  have  had  the  circalatinp^ 
libraries'  doors  shut  upon  him  lest  he  should  demoralise  the  morak  of  his 
leaden,  who  must  aU  be  under  i^,  I  suppose,  if  they  cannot  be  trusted 
^  choose  their  fiterature  lor  themselves. 

Our  corps  presents  every  possible  variety  of  that  genus  homo  eonceming 
whose  parentis  Mr.  Huxley  answered  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  so  wittily 
the  other  day.  There  is  my  cousin,  Randolph  Gordon,  of  Eton  Chasa^ 
who  had  been  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards,  till  knoek- 
iag  down  another  man  for  killing  a  pet  dog  of  his  with  a  savage 
look,  led  to  a  duel,  whkh  led,  in  turn,  to  his  selling  out  noUms  voiems, 
and  w1k>,  having  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  county,  was  applied  to^  to 
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head  the  "  morement  ;**  there  is  Freddy  Audley,  twenty-two,  five  feet 
three,  pretty  as  a  girl,  and  as  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet  as  his  maidea 
Aunt  Clementina's  pet  Tom  ;  there  is  Lacqaera,  of  Grassmere,  who, 
having  a  dragon  of  a  wife,  and  a  secret  and  unholy  passion  for  cards, 
returns  daily  thanks  for  the  volunteer  movement,  that  enables  him  to 
have  such  snug  loo  [iarties  sub  rosa  at  the  Angel  in  Snobbleton,  and  to 
go  home  looking  innocent  and  professedly  fagged  to  death  with  his 
patriotic  e£Forts  to  hit  the  bull's-eye;  there  is  old  Turbot,  the  town 
clerk,  who  suffers  fnghtfuliy  in  struggling  into  his  uniform  and  in  frantic 
efforts  to  buckle  his  belt,  but  who  sleeps  with  his  Enfield  under  his 

Sillow,  in  constant  apprehension  of  burglarious  approaches  from  Louis 
|[apoleon ;  there  is  little  Jemmy  Fitzpop,  who  went  to-day  to  Boulogne^ 
firmly  impressed  that  the  sight  of  his  harness,  which  he  persists  in  sport- 
ing on  all  possible  and  impossible  occasions,  will  produce  such  an  effect 
on  French  nerves  as  will  make  them  quiet  by  force  of  terror,  as  his  used 
to  be  at  whisper  of  **  Bogey  ;**  there  is  Bassompierre  Delafield,  the  pet 
physician  of  Snobleton,  who  shares  the  town-worship  with  the  popular 
preacher  of  St.  Faithandgrace,  who,  being  of  a  nervous,  not  to  say 
timorous  character,  suffers  silent  agonies  when  he  hears  the  rear  rank 
man  capping  at  fdll-cock,  and  feels  in  vivid  imaginings  a  little  acci- 
dental jar  discharging  all  the  contents  of  the  barrel  sans  c^r^monie  into 
his  spinal  cord ;  there  is  little  Beak,  the  coroner,  who,  not  content  with 
holding  inquests  on  the  accidental  deaths  that  fill  his  purse,  does  his  very 
best  to  cause  them  when  aspiring  to  be  martial,  and,  forgetting  his  gun's 
not  a  quill,  carries  his  rifle  in  such  a  gracefully  laisser  aller  manner,  that 
it  went  off  the  other  day  in  a  totally  unexpected  freak,  and  singing  play- 
fully on  its  path,  grazed  a  knife-grinder's  donkey,  carried  a  bunch  of  wheat- 
ears  off  a  lady's  bonnet,  bowled  between  Piper,  the  mayor's,  little  fat  legs, 
causing  him  next  door  to  apoplexy,  and  finally  lodged  itself  in  a  peram- 
buUitor,  whose  niTrse  fled,  with  a  shrill  shriek,  into  the  murderous  Beak's 
paralysed  arms,  leaving  her  unharmed  charge  in  infantine  calm,  the 
only  individual  present  that  wasn't  in  hysterics  or  a  syncope ;  there  is 
Simmons,  the  cashier  at  the  bank,  who,  from  the  first  hour  he  was  at 
drill,  when  he  pricked  Doddington,  the  county-court  judge's  son,  with 
the  point  of  his  bayonet,  causing  grave  Dodd  to  jump  in  a  most  unpre- 
meditated and  un-Spartan  manner,  has  never  gone  through  the  ma- 
noeuvres right  as  yet,  and  never  will,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  till  he  marches 
shoulder  to  shoulaer  with  Ulysses  in  the  Elysian  Fields ;  there  is  your 
humble  serviteur  myself,  Cosmo  Lyle,  who  am  in  it  because  the  go- 
vernor is  Colonel-commandant,  a  county  member,  and  a  very  opinionated 
individual,  riding,  as  his  present  hobby,  that  England  can  only  be  saved 
by  the  crack  of  Long  Enfields,  as  at  the  Great  Exhibition  he  held  it  was 
to  be  saved  by  peace  at  any  price,  at  the  Spithead  review  by  Jack  Tar, 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Alma  by  **  the  Queen's"  (who,  when  they're  wanted, 
are  called  "  our  gallant  troops,"  but,  when  they've  done  the  service,  get 
gambled  at  as  a  *'  standing  army") ;  and  there  are,  besides  us,  innu- 
merable lawyers  and  bankers  and  gentry  of  all  degrees :  clerks,  who  are 
dreaming  of  platoon  firing  while  drawing  up  settlements ;  drapers,  who 
catch  themselves  bringing  their  measure  well  up  to  shoulder,  to  the  im- 
minent peril  of  affirighted  customers'  eyes ;  grocers,  whose  martial  eyee 
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flaA  at  thd  mefe  sight  of  the  deliekms  word  *<  Ganpowdar"  on  thtir  tt^ 
pgpen;  hmirdressert,  who  lacerate  their  subjects  m  the  most  terribk 
maDoer  in  their  having  to  fling  down  their  raaor  for  their  rifle — gentnr,  in 
heir  who  make  Boshcumbnry  and  all  Toadyshire  the^Sic  simile  of  Edin- 
hmxh  when  the  '<  Antiquary"  saw  it,  bitten  with  martial  hydrophobia^ 
and  found  his  solicitor's  quill  turned  to  a  sabre,  and  his  physician  learn- 
ing to  kill  instead  of  cure,  and  all  the  world  gone  rolunteer-crasy,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  racy  Scotch.  And  the  women  are  gone  as  mad  about 
na ;  not  for  our  beauty,  for  our  jackets,  like  Mr.  Tupman's  brigand 
jacket  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  f^ie;  our  slecTcs,  so  symmetrically  full 
at  the  top  and  meagre  at  the  bottom,  our  little  hats,  with  those  won* 
derful  before-mentioned  panaches  de  coq  waving  therefrom,  like  the 
little  funny  fordook  with  which  poor  old  Time  is  always  deoorated| 
are  not  embellishing;  at  least,  not  to  my  £uicy,  though  little  Fits- 
pop,  and  a  good  many  others  I  could  mention,  wiU  think  it  treason  for 
me  to  say  so,  deeming,  I  believe,  that  it  it  the  perfection 'of  neatness, 
elegance,  and  nuUtary  style,  and  that  the  Belvedere  Apollo  himself 
would  look  even  more  superb  if  we  could  deck  his  marble  limbt  in  Tolnn* 
teer  umform.  Nimporte,  the  women  have  lost  their  pretty  little,  glossy, 
empty  heads  after  us,  and  their  cherished  pets,  the  parsons,  are  at  a  dM* 
count — so  much  at  a  discount,  that  one  daring  young  curate,  driven  to 
desperation  at  the  contempt  his  black  surplice  met  with  from  his  quasi* 
wonhippen^  joined  us,  seeing  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  fight,  like 
TFilJiam  of  Ely,  and  got  lectured,  en  consequence,  in  humiliating  style, 
hy  his  diocesan,  who  forbade  him  all  combat,  save  that  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  parsons  and  spinsters,  the  war  of  words.  Our  file-firing  has 
ti^en  aU  the  slnne  out  of  pulpit  philippics,  and  the  assembly  and  the 
roll-call  drown  the  bell  for  early  matins,  to  which  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  Church  used  to  swarm  in  flocks  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  best- 
looking  and  biggest- whiskered  high-priests.  They  are  all  at  a  discount; 
nothing  goes  down  but  the  Toadyshire  Rifles,  and  even  little  Fita- 
pop,  that  infinitesimal  morsel,  that  smallest  of  small  boys,  who  could  be 
put  under  his  own  cock-plumed  tile,  as  Robin  used  to  put  his  wife  under 
the  extinguisher,  brags  of  his  being  a  ''good  soldier,"  (!)  and  gets  petted 
by  the  ladies  who  six  months  ago  gave  him  sugar-plums,  because  he  is 
a  ''  defender  of  his  country,"  and  carries  a  xifle  that  is  longer  than 
himself. 

There  is  but  one  heterodox  sceptic  and  scoffer  in  Toadyshire;  she 
will  persist  in  making  fun — most  cruel  fun— of  us.  '^  Learn  to  shoots 
most  noble  seigneurs,  it's  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do,  but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  call  yourselves  soldiers !  Soldiers,  indeed !  a  lot  of 
hiwyers,  and  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  brewers,  and  grocers,  and 
tailors,  who  just  pop  away  at  a  butt,  out  of  business  hours  !"  cries  that 
most  m^hante  and  provoking  of  all  pretty  women,  with  a  toss  of  her 
chesnut-haired,  gold-netted  head,  who  takes  a  malicious  delight  in  scoff- 
ing at  the  Croosestep  Volunteers,  at  all  the  great  things  we  plan,  and 
all  the  small  things  we  do,  just  because  she  is  the  idol  before  whom 
the  majority  of  our  corps  do  most  love  to  bow  and  tumble  down  in 
abject  humiliation.  This  abominable  little  unbeliever  is  Miss  Fanny's 
(Fred  Audley's,  you  know)  sister.    He  has  three  of  them;   what  their 
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Bom  de  bapt^tne  roaj  be,  I  hardlj  beHeTe  I  know  to  tUs  day ;  every- 
bodj  that  eTer  I  heard  calls  them  Sunshine,  Pearl,  and  Roeebod — poetic 
nkknasMt  given  them  in  the  nnnei^^  from  their  retpectire  exteriors,  and 
oliBgmg  to  them,  as  nicknames  generally  do,  ever  smce.  Freddy  and  his 
sisters  dwell  with  their  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Clementina  Audky,  who, 
thoogfa  posMssing  Andiey  Coort,  and  much  property  in  those  weather* 
glasstt  of  poli^al  aflfieurs,  the  funds,  is  Miss  Clementina  still,  so 
rigid  a  nartinet  that  we  did  thmk  of  her  for  commandant  of  our 
corpiy  and  so  p^trie  with  oonTentionalities,  that  she  is  generaHy  sup* 
poaed  to  be  the  author  of  those  mysterious  works  on  etiquette,  whose 
maavfaoture  must  emanate  from  such  a  very  rare  and  peculiar  stamp  of 
Maus,  that  it  is  a  pity  we  refuse  so  obstinately  to  follow  their  rules. 
Freddy  is  her  heir,  and  she  pets  him  much  as  she  pets  her  black  Tom, 
whidi  she  elegantly  chriitens  Koh-i-noor,  but  which  the  giris  send  her 
straight  into  hysterics  by  calling  Satumus  and  the  Diable  ik  Quatre.  Her 
nieees  are  her  b^tes  n(»res.  Freddy  is  quiet,  lady-like,  and,  for  lus 
silky  baii^  his  arenion  to  cold,  his  affection  for  son  cushions,  and  hud- 
nan,  exactly  like  his  co-pet  the  black  Tom.  Butthe  nris?  ^'Theyare 
dreadful,**  Miss  Clementina  informs  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Tomtit,  the 
▼ioaress ;  "  they  are  never  still,  they  are  never  quiet ;  they  ride  as  become 
only  rough-riders;  they  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the  picture- 
gaUexy,  till  the  horrible  pat,  pat,  pat,  o£  these  odious  things  are 
enough  to  drive  anybody  distracted,"  she  assures  her,  ^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  waste  of  time ;  they  do  nothing  that's  useful ;  they  can't  work  ;  if 
Sunshine  did  try  to  make  a  cobweb  pocket-handkerchief,  she  took  a 
aeedle  the  siae  of  a  hedge-stake ;  they  can  only  make  one's  head  ache 
almost  to  vertigo,  vrith  singing  and  playing ;  they  talk  and  laugh  so 
ridiculously,  all  through  breakEMt  and  dinner,  that  Aey  hardly  know 
whether  they  are  eating  grouse  or  broad  beans,  mock  turtle  or  skilli- 
ralee ;  and  their  conduct  with  gentlemen— she  beBeves  it  passes  now  under 
dut  odious  new  word,  flirtation,  but——"  And  Miss  Clementina  throws 
up  her  eyes  and  hands,  and  thinks  of  the  modest  and  maidenly  times  of 
Mr  girihood,  when  D'Orville  bowed  oyer  Evelina's  hand  when  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  knelt  down,  respectfully,  to  touch  that  main 
blanche  with  his  moustaches,  when  he  had  rescued  her  from  a  yawning 
tomb.  What  a  pity  it  was  all  that  modesty  and  maidenliness  were  un- 
appreciated b^  the  sex  who  could  have  rewarded  them,  and  that  where 
these  demoralised  young  ladies  had  twenty  soupireurs,  Miss  Clementina 
had  not  had  one ! 

At  Audley  Court  our  corps  was  worshipped.  Freddy  was  in^  them 
(Frederick  Augustus  she  termed  him) ;  that  was  enough  for  Miss  Cle- 
mentin%  who  having,  moreover,  horrible  visions  of  ruthless  and  savage 
Zouaves,  who  would  break  one  night  in  on  her  slumbers,  and  behold  her 
in  an  the  sublimities  of  her  toilette  de  nuit  (a  right,  I  have  been  told, 
quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  frigiiten  any  amount  (jf  Zouayes  back  again 
across  the  Channel),  vras  filled  with  solemn  mtitude  towards. us 
«*  British  legions,"  as  she  mndly  termed  us,  and  poured  fearful  and 
terrible  abuse  upon  heterodox  Sunshine,  when  she  declared  she  would 
^rather  have  one  troop  of  the  Queen's  to  take  care  of  her  than  all  the 
battalioDS  of  bourgeois  they  could  muster."  Sunshine,  you  will  perceive, 
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WBSy  m  I  my  J  the  only  tooffer  in  Aodley  Court  aad  in  To^Jjihiitw 
Petri  and  lUMebud  admired,  nay,  adored  us ;  in  fiiet,  gaiad  on  onr  e?oia- 
tioai  at  brttnKon  drill,  tkirmiahiag,  forming  aquaret,  iUe  firing,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  with  woriliippinf  eyes,  and  had  started  a  •nbsoripiiaii  for  n 
■ker  1ni|^  for  vn.  They  had  not  been  long  at  Aadley  Court,  when  the 
^mofienMOt^  hegnn  which  has  heayed  Elnglaiid  op  into  to  many  monnda 
cdled  hnfcta,  aad  •leyated  her  ii^  so  man^  flat  portions  called  practiai^w 
gioanda,  aaif  tiie  anaonnt  of  powder  required  in  the  eovntry  had  produced 
a  genenl  yiolent  earthquake.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  was,  when  we 
wen  iint  Cos  used,  juat  budding,  jost  beginning  to  enrol  omaelyci^  nod 
ndnire  ounebea,  nod  swell  oorMyes  into,  what  we  are  just  new,  the  gal- 
lant Iflt  West  Oooceetep  Volunteer  Bifles,  when  my  ooosin,  RandcSnh 
Oerdon,  Freddy  Audley,  and  I,  were  ridii^r  home  from,  drill  at  Snohiei 
ton,  and  were  pesced  at  full  gaDop  by  three  ponies^  with  yooig  ladies  am 
iheir  VedES,  who  la«^  as  they  flashed  past  ua. 

'^Tafce  care,  Freddy,  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  Amt  Tina  will  be  so 
SEBDdoasabo^yonr 

**  HaQol  who  are  those  arnoaintanoea  of  yonrs?'*  said  Gordon, 
eje-gkMB  was  up  in  a  second,  our  gallant  captain  being  as  keen 
pretty  women  as  a  tsrntr  after  rats. 

""Mysistersy^said  Fred,  rather  sulkfly;  ''theyaie  such  cha%  giilB» 
they  inaioe  geoie  of  eyery  thing.** 

''And  you  in  particular,  I  suppose?  Well,  you  Hfvrether  tempti^ 
FiuuiY.  By  GeOTge !  how  well  they  ride;  that  front  one  in  espeoal— 
wouldn't  die  go  straight  oyer  a  bnlmndi !" 

'« ThatTs  Sunshme," said  Freddy,  still  gloomily;  **  she's  a  reguhr  littb 
oe^iL'' 

^'Ynimsnt!  that's  attraotiye,''  said  Randolph.  <«  Women  are  so  gifcn 
to  sweariDg  they're  angds,  and  the  newq>aper8  to  tepeating  it,  now^i^ 
days^  when  they  take  up  the  strict  morality  line,  becaose  it  pays  cent,  per 
cent,  and  induces  '*  the  clergy"  to  subscribe^  that  to  hear  of  anybody 
who's  a  little  demoniacal  is  a  positiye  treat.  She  hasn't  a  cloven  fbot^ 
ihougfa,  I  hope,  because  I  do  like  a  small  brodequin ;  but  what  in  the 
world  do  vou  call  her  ?" 

''  Sunshine,"  yawned  Fred.  ^'  Deuce  take  that  rifle,  how  my  shoulder 
aches  2  That  am't  her  name,  of  course,  but  eyerybody  calls  her  so ;  the 
hoQse  would  be  as  dull  as  death  without  her,  though  she  does  tease  one 
honibly.     She  makes  no  end  of  game  of  the  yolunteers.'' 

"*  No  gieat  difficulty  to  do  that,  my  dear  feUow,"  ki^faed  Randolph. 
^  If  I  ilLttsteted  for  Pmrneh^  I'd  engage  to  draw  some  scenes  firom  the  life, 
Ae  antithesb  of  the  martial,  and  the  perfection  of  the  ludicrous:  little 
Fitipop,  who's  only  fit  to  riioot  sparrows  with  a  popnn,  but  who  thmks 
idiiiseif  indiyklually  a  match  fer  a  rrhoLe  regiment  of  Chaaseurs  Zndiennes; 
aij  worthy  Se^;eant  Stitcher,  who  uncurls  his  legs  and  sets  down  his 
roose  to  cooEie  and  play  at  soldiers  for  an  hour,  when  he's  sent  home 
Mr.  A.'s  coat  and  Ab.  B.'s  trousers ;  those  young  fellows  firom  the  Bai^ 
who  jump  off  their  stools  to  rvalh  at  their  uniforms  as  yeheraently  as  they 
vaed  to  rorii  at  the  inkstands  to  indite  sonnets  to  Miss  Mary's  eyelash,  or 
HJM  Emma's  flounces.  Oh,  you  are  all  wonderfully  good  fun ;  and  if  I 
doD't  laogh  when  I  form  you  uto  line  for  inspection  next  month,  I  shefl 
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detenre  as  much  credit  as  an  alderman  who  doesn't  tumble  when  he 
backs  before  her  Majesty." 

'<  Confound  you  I"  said  I,  ''you,  too,  make  fun  of  eyerything.  Why 
the  deuce  did  you  join  us,  then  ?** 

''  Because  I  was  solicited,  my  dear  Lyle,  and  a  man  as  amiable  as  I  am 
always  does  what  he's  asked.  Besides,  sans  doute,  it's  a  very  good  move- 
ment ;  all  movements  are  that  tend  to  make  a  nation  strong,  self-reliant^ 
and  able  to  take  care  of  itself ;  all  those  countries  are  greatest  where  the 
use  of  arms  forms  a  part  of  every  individual's  education.  En  mdme 
temps,  why  you  should  all  trouble  yourselves  to  buy  cock-bailed  hats— ^ 
I  assure  you  there's  no  particular  military  virtue  in  them — why  you 
should  persist  in  going  about  in  uniform  at  every  unseemly  hour,  when 
we,  the  lawful  owners  of  uniform,  cast  it,  and  get  out  of  haniess  and  into 
mufti  as  soon  as  ever  we  can ;  why  you  make  such  fools  of  yourselves  by 
going  oyer  to  France,  and  exhibiting  your  bran-new  livery,  to  frighten 
Kapoleon's  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  brag  of  what  you  would  do 
in  such  very  outrageous  bad  taste,  I  can't  imagine ;  and  vvfaile  you  will 
persist  in  such  b^tises,  I  must  make  game  of  you.  I'll  get  acquainted 
with  Miss — ^what  is  her  name? — Sunshine;  we  can  have  some  chaff 
together.  Come  in  and  dine  with  me ;  it  is  going  to  rain,  as  the  young 
laoues  said,  and  the  Goosestep  Volunteers  haven't  had  their  regulation 
goloshes  yet — have  they,  Audley?  Come  in;  I  can  promise  you  some 
good  claret  and  some  fiirst-rate  Latakia." 

We  did  go  in,  and  had  a  very  jolly  evening  over  Randolph's  venison 
and  olives.  His  place,  Eton  Chase,  having  as  many  agi^mens  and  as 
ffood  an  establishment  as  the  epicurean  heart  of  man  could  desire,  though 
he  did  not  often  abide  there  to  enjoy  them,  having  certain  faithless,  rest- 
less tastes  for  wandering,  and  an  attachment  to  excitement  and  pleasure 
which  would  have  made  him  supremely  wretched  to  be  tied  down  in 
Toadyshire,  even  though  one  of  the  lords  and  kmgs  of  that  yery  stuck- 
up>  but,  I  must  confess,  not  very  brilliant  county. 


II. 

BOW  SURSHIMB,  PBABL,  AKD  BOSKBUD  SHOT  AT  BULL'S-KTBS  AND  HIT  OTHSB  MARKS. 

Randolfh  and  I  made  a  point  of  calling  at  Audley  Court,  a  courtesy 
we  had  always  confined  before  to  leaving  cards,  when  we  were  quite  sure 
Miss  Clementina  was  out,  a  tete-a-t^te  with  that  awful  lady  being  a 
point  much  too  far  for  the  politeness  of  either  of  us  to  stretch.  Freddy 
had  always  been  at  the  Court,  but  ^his  sisters  had  lived  in  Ireland  with 
their  mother's  sister,  till  she,  going  with  her  husband  to  Jamaica,  had 
thrown  them  on  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss  Clementina,  their  mother 
having  died  when  they  were  all  little,  and  their  father  having  been  shot 
out  at  the  Cape  some  few  years  afterwards. 

"  If  we  can  find  anything  to  give  us  a  litUe  fun  in  Toadyshire,  tant 
mieux !"  said  Randolph ;  and  when  we  got  well  acquainted  they  did  give 
ns  a  good  deal  of  fun.  Miss  Clementina  used  to  look  very  black — bladk  as 
night — black  as  her  pet  Tom — whenever  Gordon  or  I  were  shown  into  her 
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dnini^roQfii*  **  It  if  my  optmoa^"  ibe  averred  to  Mn.  Tomtit,  ^^  that 
i3b»y  are  two  of  the  worst  men  in  England.  Colonel  Gordon  never  bore 
s  good  character,  and  he  has  the  most  impertinoit  manner  of  staring  at 
Si^hine^  and  leaning  over  her  chair  and  talkbg  to  her  just  as  if  she 
were  his  own  property,  like  that  nasty  chattering  parrot  of  his.  And  as 
Car  Mr.  Lyie,  he  is  no  better,  with  his  flowers,  and  compliments,  and 
trompery  to  Pearl.  However,  if  girls  will  cheapen  themselves  to  men, 
we  can  hardly  Uame  men  for  taking  advantage  of  it  /kept  gentlemei^ 
in  their  proper  places,  bat  the  young  women  of  the  present  day  know 
nothing  of  that  self-respect  which  compels  the  respect  of  the  opposite 
Bex."  And  Miss  Clementina  shut  the  steel  dasp  of  ner  district  bag  with 
a  resentful  snap,  periiape  at  the  recollection  that  she  had  made  the  oppo* 
site  sex  a  trifle  too  respectful — so  much  so,  that  they  had  never  proffered 
anything  at  all  warmer.  Randolph  and  I  were  no  favourites  with  Miss 
Clementina :  she  required  for  her  beau-ideal  some  such  spotless  coUet* 
monU  individual  as  the  virtuous  tanners  and  pure-minded  coal  merchants 
of  the  present  day  novels,  who  can  never  drmk  anything  stronger  than 
XDiIk-and-water,  and  who  are  as  hideously  unattractive  as  they  are  impos- 
ab\y  virtuous.  Randolph's  life  and  mine  were  calculated  to  alarm  her  more 
iban  a  stance  a  nervous  lady.  We  smoked,  we  talked  slang,  we  read 
French  novels^  we  flirted  with  every  woman  who  came  near  us  worth  the 
attention.  We  were  over  thirty,  but  we  hadn't  taken  any  *<  mission,"  nor 
headed  any  '^philanthropical  movement;"  in  fact,  there  were  no  end  to 
our  sins.  We  were  her  antipodes  and  pet  bStes  noires  after  her  nieces, 
and  Miss  Clementina  looked  black  at  us  accordingly.  <'The  Audley 
girls  "  became  the  idds,  the  stars,  the  queens  of  our  corps.  Sunshinei 
the  eldest,  with  her  riant  smile,  her  radiant  eyes,  her  gay  spirits,  her 
moquant  lau^,  more  fieuMsinating  than  strictly  pretty;  Pearl,  dark, 
atately,  bean^ful  as  you  could  wish  a  woman,  but  a  little  severe,  with 
that  pure  Grecian  profile  of  hers ;  Rosebud,  a  lovely  pink  and  white, 
lazy,  lovable  little  thing,  just  seventeen — they  all  haa  their  separate 
troops  of  wonhippers;  and  when  Randolph  was  playing  pool  in  the 
Soshcumbury  Subscription  Rooms,  or  lunching  at  the  pretty  pastry- 
cook's over  the  way,  he  would  laugh  till  he  cried  when  the  Audley 
pony  trap  stood  at  a  shop  door,  to  see  the  frantic  haste  with  which 
*  little  Fitzpop  would  dash  down  a  neighbouring  street  in  that  brilliant 
vnifbrm,  in  whidi  popular  report  htS  it  that  he  slept;  and  young 
Simmons  dash  open  the  door  of  his  governor's  bank,  where  he  was 
cruelly  immured  till  the  tower  clock  struck  four;  and  Lacquers  fly 
into  the  same  shop  for  something  for  his  sister,  for  whom  he  was 
never  known  to  purchase  presents  at  any  subsequent  or  previous  period 
<3^  his  life ;  snd  Doddmgton  flee  from  Stubbley's,  the  tobacconist's,  as  if 
he  wouldn't  be  seen  talking  to  Fanny  Stubbley  for  a  million,  leaving 
his  Manillas  on  the  counter,  and  poor  Fanny  inconsolable  behind  it;  and 
all  the  others  in  view  gather  and  cluster  and  hover  round  that  little 
Shetland  trap  till  the  small  quadrupeds  were  quite  hidden  in  the  moving 
sea  of  pepper-and-salt  coats  and  green  cock-tails  swaying  round  them. 
Randolph  laughed ;  Imt  he  would  as  often  as  not  lose  his  three  lives  in 
A>able  quick  time,  (»r  leave  his  lobster  salad  half  finishedi  and  lounge  up 
VOL/  zuz.  a 
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ibt  street  witb  bit  gkss  in  fab  eje,  m  if  be,  ioo^  had  coae  Acre  ira^ 
aoodent,  ^1  be  osme  to  the  Shetfamdsy  wbeie  be  woald  etaod,  kaiikir 
mgaiuBt  the  daeh-board,  and  taUdog  witty  nooseiiee  mtb  Miia  Sunelmie^ 
Amr  cooduetiess,  while  Fkapop^  and  Simmonf,  and  Laequen,  and  Dod^ 
and  an  the  rest  of  them,  fell  back  fcyctfully,  but  twote  with  ^nry 
•mall  rererenoe  at  their  Captain  in  their  own  minds,  or  I  am  mam 
mntaken  in  the  nature  of  man  in  geoenil,  and  onr  eorpe  in   per- 


^'Too  seem  to  Hke  that  girl's  derifay,"  said  I  to  him  one  day,  whan 
Randolph  and  I  rode  to  an  arehery  fdt^  where  those  trots  ooears,  sepa- 
r^iely  Toted  by  tiieir  separate  worshippers  the  ^  most  charming  thhigs  in 
dbe  eonnty,'*  were  esroeeted  to  bo  in  doe  Tozophoiitt  gk>ry« 

Ruidoli]^  stn^Eod  his  mowtaehes,  and  smiled  At  same  sort  of  smile 
witii  which  a  man  reeards  a  stag  with  mne  points^  or  thir^siz  braoe  ia 
n  morning,  or  any  other  pleasant  game. 

^'Tes,  I  like  her  derihy,  as  yoQ  term  it;  it's  yery  innoouous  missbie^ 
and  has  a  sweet  temper  to  soAen  it  She  can  do  a  tboosand  medianeet^ 
Fd  defy  anoAer  girl  to  attempt;  yet  die's  a  thorongh-bred  lady  throagh 
it  all.  Yea,  I  like  SmiAine;  it's  soeh  fan  to  hoar  bar  talk.  And  yoa 
seem  to  like  that  dark-eyed  sister  of  hers— eh,  old  boy?  Wdl,  she's  a 
rery  handsome  girl,  I  graat  you,  bat  she's  too  stately  mr  me ;  beskks,  I 
don't  earo  for  your  braaes;  tall  women  haven't,  generally,  muoh  fan  ia 
ttiem.'' 

<<  Pearl's  plenty  of  fan  in  her,  I  assure  ^ron,"  said  I;  ^only  it's  bsr 
bobby — at  eighteen ! — to  talk  of  woBua's  rigb^  aad  woman's  intellaoi^ 
and  soeh-like  themes  of  dignity  and  graadiloqueaoe." 

«  Ah !"  Unghed  Randolph,  ^  <  Peari's  Martmeao's  bristles,'  as  Svmshiu 
calls  them.  I  bet  yon,  if  it  camo  to  the  trial,  that  my  litde  deyil,  as  yoa 
politely  term  her,  with  all  her  satire  and  her  quick  wits,  wonld  be  oaasr 
to  coax,  and  gentier  to  judge  one,  tbaa  your  Pearl,  thoagb  seemingly 
she's  mHder  and  quieter.  If  erer  any  of  our  naughty  stones  ooaae  to  li^ 
Lyle,  and  those  yonng  ladies  are  on  the  jury,  yoi^ll  see  we  shall  get 
most  mercy  from  tho  one  wbo§e  tongue  seems  die  keenest^  as  it  is,  I 
grant  yoa,  the  diarpest." 

^  I  bet  yoa  fiya  povmds  Pbarl  wouU  ba  meicifiil  ta  my  peccadil- 
loes!'* 

<<  I  bet  you  fire  pounds  she  wouldn't  be  so  kind  to  years,  as  hsr  sister 
would  be  to  mine.*' 

"Deaer 

<<Donel  There  diey  are,  both  of  them.  I  must  go  aad  teaae  her  a 
litile,  it  is  such  fun  to  see  her  when  her  blood's  ap." 

With  which  Grordon  made  his  way  to  Sunshine,  idio  diot  utterly  wide 
of  the  target  in  her  hurry  te  turn  and  talk  to  him,  aad  I  mads  mine  to 
her  sister,  who  stood  leaning  on  her  bow,  looking  l^ce  a  yaoag  Palycxitly 
or  Queen  Careus,  mhor  plus  beaux  jours. 

«<  So  you  are  going  to  have  a  nher  bi^  gifco  yoa,  Coloael  GoadsaF* 
said  Sunddns^wriocmiiag  her  ally  and  frien<L 

**  Yes;  and  yoa  won't  present  it ;  it  is  very  crael  of  Ton.*' 

<'Notiriaaghed8aashiae,withatossof  hsrbeaC    <«Ikaveiiftr 
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•AjnkCkfmeaAam,  I  ma  a»  patrootw  of  gwilhtB  iritoboagl  of  hairiag 
ImwI  in  a  ymat  -what  a  diSl  Mrgesnt  tcMfaes  Hodge  or  AmbroM  in  a 
fmrter;  and  nob  wilk  goeh  tne  urateor  ardov  to  ikm  Enfid^ 
ibH  tin  dogs  kilM,  and  Ae  windowi  tniMhed,  and  the  M  ladis 
AiglitMied  into  spoplexj,  antt  diatraet  die  magiefamtw  aad  swdl  tte 


Ub  of  mortality  iMat  fMrfblljr.  Fnj  do  tm  paj  for  all  the  damage 
dooe  by  your  corps?  because,  if  you  do,  Mr.  Fitipop  shot  ray  Tfiag 
Cbaiks  ooe  day  i&  hb  nartial  ardour,  and  I  shall  come  upon  yoa  for 


«« Yoa  Aal  bttre  the  Wet  dog  is  Eo^and  if  I  can  fiad  Un.  Batyoa 
aiioald  Iwve  made  a  sacrifice  and  giren  as  the  bugle,  as  I  vMide  a  sacriiea 
and  took  the  command  of  the  corps.  After  the  Coidstreams  diese  gea* 
tieicn  IB  IMton  seeas  paialiilly  slow,  and  the  wav  in  winch  tbey  ruth 
aiioQt  in  cross  belts  and  riubkos,  harenadc  and  oniferm,  is  most  curioasL 
The  idea  of  showing  in  harness  whenerer  one  can  get  ovt  of  it !  Bat 
aiMtears  always  overdo.  So  does  Engbnd  when  sb  takes  a  fit  of  en- 
tliunasm.  it  doesn't  sit  well  on  her ;  she's  a  caln,  strong  nation,  who 
can  make  her  Toiee  heard  in  Europe  without  any  boasting,  imd  is  grandest 
vhen  she  is  qmefeest,  like  her  own  Iiob  coochant.  But  now  and  then  she 
gpoes  mad  aboni  some  bsbby— once  or  twice  in  a  century— aad  then  she 
dine  it  into  efeiy body's  ears  till  they  are  so  heartily  sick  of  it  that  it  k>oki 
laduroos^  hovwrergoedit  may  be  in  the  main ;  the  kitten's  fireaks  sit  Teiy 
damsiiy  on  the  old  lion.  Yimcity,  ▼ehemenoe,  red-hot  ^an  and  adren- 
tme,  are  French  characteristics,  bu^  when  England  imitates  tiieai,  she  is 
anre  to  make  a  blunder ;  it  isn't  her  style,  and  her  hobbies  perish  in  the 
tahement  hug  she  gives  tfasm.  Men  oertainly  can't  do  better  than  learn 
the  use  o£  their  rifle,  and,  howeyer  hypothetical  invasion  may  be,  it  is  no  use 
lack ingUm door  after  ihe horse  is  st<rfen;  but  we  can't  do  it  quietly*  We 
sBHst  go  and  raye  about  it,  sud  brag  of  it,  and  call  aU  Europe  to  look  at 
it,  till,  botlMring  them  to  admire  the  glory  ef  our  ^ro  <knnpo  sua,  we  force 
the  spots  on  it  on  their  notice.  Why  die  denee  civilians  can't  practise  at 
hntts  witfaoot  people's  cooiparing  themto  aregvdar  anny  with  whom  they 
can't  posnbty  form  any  parallel  yet,-  at  the  least,  aad  beiieyiag  in  soaae 
speeches  from  si^diers,  who,  as  the  AihetUBum  lately  ssad,  *  invite  a  dwer 
1^  lavishing jpraiMavrfaidi  pass  w^  an  nnmihtary  people,' does  pussle  me^ 
I  coafeas.  But  we  are  a  susgnlar  nation,  jou  know ;  we  scribble  nothing 
but  peace-at-any-fffice  poems  in  '51,  and  m  '60  we  think  of  aotiiing  bat 
eartri^^  and  percussioa-caps,  ties  and  butts,  wars,  and  rumours  of 
wars.  Look  1  your  sister  has  fait  the  centre.  She  has  hit  something  else, 
or  i  am  mistidnin:  I  rnvsr  saw  Lyle  so  d^vou^." 

"  Who  is  diat  yery  pretty  woman  vrho  is  now  taking  aim?'' asknd  Suap 


Baadoi^h  kxAoad,  and  sacra  a  Utde  mentally,  for  caoses  best  known  to 


^  That  ?     Bfrs.  Bocksilver." 

''Too  leek  rather  initatsd  at  her  presence,*  hagfaed  SansfanM.    ''Do 
you  know  her  T* 

"Oh yes;  slightly.'' 

"And  who  ia  she?    A  mne  tells  me  nothing." 

q2 
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*^  Unless  it  b  as  expressive  as  Sunshine,"  said  Randolph.  ^'  Well,  die 
is^Mrs.  Rocksilver.  She  married  poor  Rock  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three,  and  has  flirted,  k  outrance,  ever  since.  Of  course,  before  a  week 
of  the  honeymoon  was  out,  they  were  bored  to  death.  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  yet  who  wasn't.  Any  two  human  love-birds,  caged  up  together, 
will  fret  their  very  feathers  off  in  ennui,  and  hate  each  other  like  fight- 
ing-cocks, before  a  month  b  out." 

<<  If  they  do,"  said  Sunshine,  with  that  rapid  anger  which  it  was 
Gordon's  inhuman  delight  to  arouse,  'Wou  may  depend  on  it  that 
it  is  because  the  softness  of  the  love-bird  nas  only  been  put  on  for  some 
purpose  of  convenience,  and  that  the  hate  of  the  game-cock  has  always 
been  au  fond." 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Randolph,  **  that  doesn't  follow ;  a  man  may  wor- 
ship a  woman,  but  if  he  isn't  disillusion^  in  a  month,  she  must  be  of  some- 
.ihing  more  than  mortal  mould " 

^<  Yet  he  will  swear  to  pass  a  lifetime  with  her  I"  interrupted  Sunshine, 
4oo  indifi;nant  to  let  him  finish.  *<  Good  Heavens !  if  two  people  are  to  be 
•weary  of  one  another  in  a  month,  how  dare  they  undertake  to  spend  a  whole 
Existence  together?  No  wonder  marriages  are  unhappy  if  such  is  their 
•creed.  How  will  they  smooth  each  other's  trials,  bear  with  each  other^s 
fitults,  learn  to  feel  for  each  other's  errors,  if  they  love  no  better  than  that  ? 
And  if  poverty  overtake  them,  and  they  are  thrown  on  their  own  society 
for  resources,  what  affection  will  they  have  to  solace  each  other  and  sup- 
port their  ruin  ?" 

^*  Affection  !  you  don't  look  for  that  in  the  world,  do  you  ?"  laughed 
Randolph,  true  to  his  laudable  intention  to  teaze  her.  ''  We  don't  form 
love  unions  now-a-days ;  we  only  make  '  good  matches.'  " 

'*  No ;  and  that  is  why  Sir  Cresswell's  is  fuller  than  it  can  hold,"  said 
Sunshine,  with  dire  contempt  for  his  prosaic  views.  "  What  people  term 
*  good  matches '  too  often  bring  bad  fruit.  From  a  wife  who  accepts  him 
for  position,  what  man  can  expect  fidelity  ?" 

'*  Most  visionary  of  sunbeams,  no  man  expects  it !"  said  Randolph, 
caressing  his  moustaches  to  hide  a  smile  of  more  gratification  than  he 
eared  his  companion  to  see ;  "  and  he  has  no  right,  for  women  will  never 
^ve  it.  If  ever  I  marry,  three  days  will  be  the  Hmit  of  my  constancy, 
and  I  doubt  if  I  shan't  be  tired  of  my  wife  before  that.  Three  days  alone 
with  one  woman  is  an  ordeal  to  try  the  devotion  of  any  man !"; 

^'  Then,  Heaven  grant  that  no  man  with  views  like  yours  may  ever 
marry  a  woman  that  loves  him,  or  he  will  break  her  heart." 

<<  Hearts  don't  break.  I  don't  know  whether  they  used  to  be  Sevres, 
to  make  the  poet's  expression  correct,  but  they're  all  stone-china  now,  and 
won't  even  crack,  I  assure  you  ;  but  you  dwell  in  the  clouds — sunbeams 
always  do— so  that  the  earth,  when  it  is  just  warm  enough  for  its  sensible 
inhabitants,  strikes  them  as  most  chillily  cold." 

*'  Especially,"  «ud  the  voung  lady,  half  laughingly,  half  petulantly, 
<<  when  they  fall  upon  hard  iron  icicles  like  you,  that  are  so  incrusted  with 
society's  hoar-frost  that  nothing  will  dissolve  them." 

«  Except  Sunshine,"  said  Randolph,  with  a  smile,  and  a  glance  firom  his 
beautiful  velvet  eyes,  as  ladies  called  them,  astonishingly  warm  for  an 
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kklel    He  an  icicle!     By  Jove,  Misa  Sanshine  should  iuTe  had  a 
gliinKe  into  his  past ! 

"  loa  here,  Randolph?     Why,  you  wrote  me  word  lart  time  yon« 
were  gomg  yachting  to  the  Levant.     It  is  wonderful  to  tee  you  in 
TOUT  own   county.     Are  you  thinking  that  il  &ut  tous  ranger  at 
Jastr 

Randolph  swore  agun  under  his  moustaches,  and  glanced  impatiently 
at  Sunshine.  He  lifted  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Rocksilver,  and  took  her  proffered 
Jouvina  as  ^  floated  up  to  him — a  pretty,  affected,  bold-eyed,  dashing- 
looking  woman,  of  eight-and- twenty  or  thirty. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  only  knew  her  slightly?"  said  Sunshine, 
with  a  lifi  of  her  contemptuous  pencilled  eyebrows,  as  Mrs.  Rocksiiver 
passed  on  with  old  Lord  Saltire,  at  whose  house  she  was  staying,  giving 
Ciordon  a  very  fiimiliar  nod,  smile,  and  au  revoir. 

"Did  I?     WeU,  what  of  that?" 
*  *'  Why,  that  your  sHgbt  acquaintances  seem  very  intimate  ones.     Yon 
inite  to  her,  and  she  calls  you  Randolph,"  said  Miss  Sunshine,  quickly, 
who,  having  had  his  exclusive  attention  for  the  last  two  months,  could 
have  slain  any  other  human  being  who  got  a  word  from  him. 

"  Oh !  that's  nothing.  In  some  sets  one  soon  becomes  ^miliar,  and 
one  has  to  write  to  lots  of  people  one  doesn't  care  a  button  about.  Her 
maiJ'pbaeton  horses  were  not  broken  well  enough  for  her  to  drive,  and  I 
offered  to  break  them  for  her,  and  had  to  write  about  them.  Won't 
you  come  and  have  an  ice  ?  We  can't  talk  pleasantly  with  all  these  people 
about  us.^ 

T^te^a-t^te  over  glace  a  la  vanille,  he  did  talk,  very  pleasantly,  too; 
hut  Sunshine  was  disquieted,  like  a  brood  of  partridges  at  sight  of  a 
pointer's  nose  among  the  turnips.  She  would  have  liked  to  call  him 
Randolph  herseli^  and  allow  nobody  to  do  so  besides.  That  story  of  the 
phaeton  horses  didn't  quite  sadsfy  her,  and  she  hated  Mrs.  Rocksiiver 
mstSLDtly  and  vehemently,  being  a  young  lady  of  very  hot  and  rapid  im- 
pulses, accustomed  to  treasure  Randolph's  notes  of  acceptation  of  the 
Audley  Court  invitation  as  if  they  had  been  deeds  of  gift  to  all  the  money 
in  Barclay's. 
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.  AUGUSTUS  C^SAE:  HIS  COUET  AND  COMPANIONS. 

A  foethight  after  the  assaannation  of  Julius  Csesar,  a  delicate  and 
mckly-looking  youth  the  dictator's  grand-nephew  and  adopted  heir,  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  at  the  critical  moment  vrhm  the  murder  of  Ciesar  had 
spread  terror  and  confusion,  and  when  Antony  had  roused  the  Roman 
people  to  indignation  agatnst  the  conspirators.  Landing  from  ApoUooia, 
an  adventurer,  Cdus  Octavius — for  it  b  of  him  we  speak — had  not  long 
amved  in  Rome  when  he  became  a  hero ;  gained  statesmen  and  officers 
to  his  interest,  and  divided  with  Antony,  the  consul^  the  favour  of  the 
people;  and  entered  on  that  marvellous  career  which,  after  long  years  of 
dvil  war,  and  tyranny,  and  bloodshed,  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
republic  itself,  and  in  his  being  hailed  by  the  grateful  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  Aucustos,  Emperor,  and  Father  of  hb  eountrv. 

It  was  in  wat  memoraUe  year — the  six  hundred  and  ninetieth  of  die 
dty — ^in  which  Cicero's  administration  as  consul  ended,  and  in  which 
Rome  was  preserved  ftom  destruction  and  liberty  thought  to  be  more 
firmly  estaUished  than  ever,  that  Caius  Octavius  was  bom.  The  fEunily 
of  Atia,  his  mother  (the  niece  of  Julius  Caesar),  had  given  many  senators 
to  Rome ;  but  although  the  Octavii  were  a  wealthy  family  of  Velitrae,  hit 
£ither  seems  to  have  been  the  fir^t  who  obtained  admission  to  the  senate. 
His  mother  bestowed  g^reat  pains  on  the  education  of  the  youthful  Octa- 
Tius,  and  is  said  to  have  transmitted  to  him  much  of  her  piuity  of  diction 
and  grace  of  manners.  His  own  natmral  gifts  seemed  to  promise  fruits 
worthy  of  her  care  ;  but  no  one  could  have  supposed,  when  at  the  age  of 
•eighteen  he  entered  on  public  life,  that  he  was  destined  to  connect  hia 
name  with  every  event  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the 
next  fifty-eight  years,  and  to  transform  the  RepubHc  into  the  Empire 
<of  Rome. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  in  an  article  like  the  present 
vthe  story  of  a  reign  so  eventful  as  that  of  Augustus — a  reign  which 
merits  more  attention  than  any  other  in  the  Roman  history,  or  to  trace 
in  succession  the  various  incidents  which,  during  that  long  period, 
-changed  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  aspect  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
Jiere  profess  to  write  his  life  or  analyse  his  character ;  nor  can  we  attempt 
4o  depict  more  than  some  artistic  and  literary  aspects  of  a  court  that  was 
adorned  by  the  illustrious  band  of  friends  who  made  "  the  Augustan  era'' 
Rome's  culminating  point  in  art,  and  poetry,  and  splendour.  It  was 
under  the  encouragement  of  Augustus  that  the  lyric  Horace  wrote  his 
matchless  poems,  and  the  tasteful  Virgil  studied  and  polished  his  im- 
mortal compositions ;  in  his  reign  Tibullus  was  writing  his  refined 
elegies,  and  Ovid  hb  flowing  numbers ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
hbtorian,  had  come  to  Rome;  Strabo  was  writing  some  of  his  works; 
and  Livy  was  concluding  his  history. 

The  mother  of  Octavius  seems  to  have  dreaded  hb  accepting  Julius 
Csesar's  adoption  of  him  as  a  son,  as  if  she  foresaw  that  in  order  to 
become  the  avenger  and  successor  of  Csesar,  he  would  grasp  the  consular 
office^  and  enfi;age  in  a  proscription  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  hb  country- 
men.    If  the  imperial  power  of  the  great  man  whose  name  he  now  assumed 
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fm  ndlj  St  tfM  period  Ae  ^lyael  rf  th«  Toaag  CsMr's  a^^ 
tasn  aaen  tkat  fab  jovtb  aad  want  of  anKtMy  eiperMBoay  not  to  montioQ 
Ae  pover  of  Antoo  J  ani  tke  stnogtk  of  the  friendf  of  liUitx,  fcrbi^ 
kope  of  hii  iwnedrtte  attrinmentof  imperial  aatbority,  and  warned  him, 
at  aH  cinntii  to  We  his  tuna.  He  had  the  prndenee  to  aaMune— aa  dbo 
aephew  a£  another  great  aoUier  and  eo^peror  in  oar  own  timea  haa 
ammied — the  appwranee  of  fidehty  to  a  repabfic,  and  £or  a  time  he 
aeeaoed  to  be  gmded  by  the  ooonseb  of  Cieero,  whoae  patriotiam  waa  wdU 
knowm  to  be  iaflezihla. 

"We  who  find  instmction  and  delight  in  the  works  of  that  iUuatriona 
nan,  and  justly  appiaciate  the  raoru  grandeor  of  hia  character,  do  not 
wonder  at  the  inflaeiice  he  poaseaaed  in  public  affairs,  and  can  estimate 
the  importance  of  hia  friendship  to  the  yoang  Octanos.  Ciceio  had 
twice  saved  Borne,  the  Senate,  and  the  Commonwealth ;  the  integrity  of 
Us  patriotism  waa  only  eqoalled  by  the  splendour  of  lus  eloquence  and 
leacning;  and  die  sweetness  of  temper  and  charm  of  manners  that  gave 
Inm  suidi  power  over  all  who  i^)proached  him  were  adorned  by  parity  of 
life  and  instinctiTe  lore  of  Tirtoe. 

Octavins  waa  placed  in  a  aitnation  of  the  greatest  difficultir  amid  the 
intxigaee  of  nartj  that  followed  on  the  erents  of  the  Ides  ef  March ;  bat 
lie  a^ed  with  an  art  and  prudence  that  neutralised  the  hostility  of  Aa- 
tonv  Mod  baiBsd  the  oldest  stateamen  of  Rome.    CsBsar's  name  was  still 
a  amrm  to  the  soldiery  and  to  all  whom  he  had  proasoted ;  his  cause  waa 
eyoused  by  all  who  were  adventurers ;  and  the  commonalty  and  populace, 
eager  for  novelty,  were  accordingly  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  youthfol 
aoldier,  who  styled  himself  ''Son  of  Uie  Deified,''  and  «Av«o^  of 
Oaaar,''  wldle  most  of  the  patricians  and  men  of  tlie  equestrian  dignity 
atood  by  the  old  principles  of  the  Coamionwealtfa.     Those  writers  who 
Imve  taken  an  na&voarable  view  <^  hia  diaracter,  roptesent  that  at  this 
jonctaie  be  diasemhled  his  real  aim,  seeing  his  best  chance  for  futare 
empire  in  sharing  power  with  others  until  ho  could  grasp  the  whole.     Be 
tids  as  it  auiy,  Oetavios  Casar,  notwithstanding  th^  he  had  been  mor- 
tally opposed  to  Antony,  joined  him  and  Lepidas  in  the  ominous  "  Tri* 
nmvirate  far  Begohting  the  Commonwealth,"  firom  whose  usurpatkm 
aneh  ^  woes  wmumbered"  sprung.     And  now  began  the  terrible  proscrip- 
lion  in  wUdi  each  triumvir  sacrificed  even  his  own  friends  to  the  ven* 
mnee  of  lais  coUeagoes.    A  veritable  Reign  <^  Terror  brooded  over 
fione,  in  wLiidi  the  adcUeiy  were  to  become  the  instruments  of  public 
nun.    The  Iwst  blood  of  her  cttt»ns  was  sacrificed  in  the  long  and  cruel 
etmggle  that  oosned;  but  the  proscription  had  not  a  more  noble  victim 
than  Cicero  himself.     Octavius,  as  his  apologists  aflfirm,  strongly  en- 
Jeavonred  to  preserve  him,  but  his  death  was  held  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  common  interest  of  the  three,  fw  his  virtue  warned  them  that  he 
Be?er  coold  be  the  friend  of  tyrants,  and  his  authority  was  soch  that  an 
enemy  could  not  be  suffered  to  retain  it     As  we  are  not  now  writing 
the  history  of  this  slKfft  hot  sanguinary  tyranny,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
Aat  while  proacriptioo  and  plunder  were  occupying  the  triumvirate  at 
Rome,  the  ancceases  of  Brutus  and  Cassius — the  Agamemnon  and  Achillea 
of  the  Bon&an  lemons — in  Thrace,  obliged  Octavius  C»sar  and  his  col- 
leaguea  to  enooanter  the  champions  of  the  republic  in  the  fidd.     He  waa 
donned  to  witneai  the  defeat  of  Julius  CiBsar's  veterans  in  their  naval 
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encounter  with  die  forces  of  Sextos  Pompey,  the  scene  of  whidi  was  die 
bay  between  Messina  and  Rege^io,  that  berame  memorable  in  English 
naval  history  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Byng.  Oc* 
tavios  then  proceeded  to  join  Antony  among  the  barren  hills  of  Macedoiu 
The  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  was  there  collected  under  Brutus 
and  Cassius  ;  the  representatives  of  patricians  who  had  been  sacrificed  for 
their  patriotism  had  joined  the  camp ;  and  the  Oriental  allies  of  the 
old  Commonwealth,  each  bringing  their  national  weapons — there  were 
slingers  firom  Minorca,  light  horsemen  from  Numidia,  and  archers  from 
Crete — ^were  under  arms  in  its  defence. 

The  issue  to  be  decided  at  Philippi  was,  whether  the  laws  should 
resume  their  majesty,  the  senlite  its  reverence,  and  the  people  their  power; 
but,  after  the  second  battle  on  that  memorable  field,  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  CsBsar  found  themselves  masters  of  the  empire.  Octavius  had  very 
narrowly  escaped  after  his  defeat  on  the  first  encounter,  for  he  had  to 
spend  three  nights  hid  in  a  morass  in  a  worse  condition  than  Charles  the 
Second's  in  tlie  oak  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Antony,  on  his  return 
from  Pharsalia,  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  decorum  by  the  flow  of 
fortune,  appeared  at  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions — the  first  spectacle 
of  the  kind  that  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  subjection  of  those 
fierce  animals  to  the  yoke  was  looked  upon  (as  Pliny  says)  as  an  omen  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  Antony  and  Octavius  Caesar, 
after  their  victory  over  Brutus,  shared  the  empire,  Antony  taking  for  his 
portion  the  rich  eastern  provinces  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  leaving  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  to  his  great  rival. 

Octavius  Csdsar  was  now  free  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  counsellors 
older  and  wiser  than  himself;  and  while  his  natural  sagacity  (as  Tytler 
has  remarked)  enabled  him  to  discern  the  character  that  was  best  fitted 
to  gain  the  popular  regard,  his  genius  and  versatility  of  temper  enabled 
him  to  assume  it.  To  his  credit,  he  soon  began  to  repose  unlimited  con- 
fidence  in  Maecenas ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  ^at  his  success  and  reforms* 
tion  and  future  greatness  were  essentially  due  to  the  counsels  of  that 
wise  and  faithful  minister.  Maecenas,  who  boasted  the  lineage  of  the 
old  Tuscan  kings,  was  a  man  of  noble  and  enlightened  mind,  and  had 
dncerely  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  people.  Aiming  at  the  sal* 
vation  of  Octavius  Caesar,  and  of  Rome  by  his  means,  Maecenas  at  first 
disguised  the  statesman  in  the  man  of  pleasiure,  and  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  his  good  counsels  directed  public  afiRairs,  and  dictated  salutary  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  the  city  was  delivered  from  the  confiscations  and  the 
military  violence  that  followed  the  return  of  the  victorious  legions. 

Those  confiscations  led  to  an  incident  which  has  an  interest  for  every 
age,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  occasion  of  Virgil  being  made  known  to 
Octavius  Caesar.  A  centurion  had  seized  his  patrimony ;  and  PoUioand 
Gallus— themselves  poets  as  well  as  statesmen — anxious  to  protect  genius 
in  the  person  of  the  young  poet  of  Mantua,  took  him  to  Maecenas,  thea 
governor  of  Rome.  Maecenas  presented  him  to  Octavius,  who  reinstated 
him  in  his  paternal  fields  upon  the  Mincio,  little  conscious  that  his  pro- 
tection of  Virgil  was  destined  to  procure  for  the  world  immortal  works  of 
genius,  and  to  surround  his  own  name  with  its  most  un&ding  honours^ 
So,  too,  although  Virgil's  friend  Pollio  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  day,  was  a  patriot^  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  lover  of 
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iMonbg*  it  Ism  tlM  ptotoelor  of  Virgil  and  Horace  that  ho  hat  aocnibod 
Us  more  lastisg  fiuno.  To  him  Virgil  addreaied  hit  well-known  Birth. 
dKj  Ode;  and  Horace,  some  years  afterwards,  commemorates  him  as 
oiacie  of  the  senate  and  sopporter  of  the  state,  and  (in  the  fibrst  Ode  of 
the  Second  Book)  presents  nun  shining  with  the  hononrs  of  the  Dalma- 
tian tnnmph. 

Virgil  was  about  soTcn  years  older  than  OctaTios  Ciesar,  and  was  at 
iioB  time  in  his  thirtieth  year.  At  Naples,  which  hanng  been  a  Grecian 
ecdooy,  retuned  much  oi  the  manners  and  bngnage  of  its  Athenian 
fbunders,  be  seems  to  have  acquired  that  taste  for  the  polished  literature 
of  Greece  of  which  his  works  afford  oontinaal  examples ;  but  after  the 
lestoration  of  bis  patrimony  he  resided  chiefly  at  the  capital,  in  fisvonr 
not  only  with  Msoenas  but  with  Octayius  himself,  and  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  the  learned  men  who  then  sarroonded  the  gT«at  minister. 
It  wonld  seem  that  Virgil  prodoced  his  celebrated  Eclogues  soon  after 
the  restoradon  of  his  paternal  fields.  He  is  said  to  have  applied  himself 
to  pastoral  compontion  at  the  inggestion  of  PolHo,  and  to  have  taken  the 
SiciUan  poetry  of  Theocritus  for  his  example.  At  all  events,  we  may 
imagine  how  wdcome  rural  images  and  pictures  of  the  days  of  innocence 
must  bave  beoi  to  statesmen  and  officers  wearied  by  scenes  of  military 
usurpation  and  the  storms  of  civil  virar. 

Poeiiy  and  literature  had  not  then  become  popular,  and  indeed  are 
said  to  haye  stolen  on  the  Romans  against  their  will.  Their  frugal,  con- 
quering, and  labOTious  life  had  been  almost  as  incompatible  with  litera- 
ture as  with  luxury.  But  even  before  *<  the  Augustan  era,"  the  stage, 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  eminent  men  to  learning,  greatly  m- 
£uenoed  ihe  public  taste ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  second  war  widi 
Carthage,  the  martial  Romans  are  said  to  have  owned  the  nobler  influence 
of  the  Muses.  At  the  time,  however,  of  Virgil's  introduction  to  the  heir 
of  Caesar,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  two  greatest  Roman  poets 
(CSnna  and  Calidius,  who  are  mentioned  by  Catullus  and  Cicero)  were 
men  whose  names  are  now  scarcely  known  even  to  scholars,  and  even  in 
bis  lifetime  Virgil's  hme  quite  outshone  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Soon  after  he  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  Mscenas,  Virgil  and  his 
friend  Varius  showed  the  minister  some  early  poems  of  another  favourite 
ci  the  muse  and  coheir  of  fame — the  youthful  Horace.  His  learning, 
wit,  and  manners  so  recommended  him  to  Maecenas^  that  ere  many 
months  had  passed,  Horace,  then  aged  about  twenty-six,  became  hu 
fumfiar  friend,  and  his  introduction  to  Octavius  Caesar,  who  was  about 
two  years  younger  than  himself,  soon  followed.  Most  important  were 
its  results.  Horace  had  been  made  a  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  but  was  more  inclined  to  court  the 
Muses'  &vour  than  that  of  Mars.  Fortunately  for  posterity,  he  escaped 
shipwreck  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mscenas 
obtained  a  pardon  for  having  borne  arms  under  Brutus.  Although  a 
»ak>us  friend,  he  loved  ease  and  literary  leuure,  and  being  of  convivial 
disposition,  and  fond  of  good  company,  and  possessed  of  great  amenity 
of  temper  and  powers  of  pleasing,  his  society  vras  much  ^ued,  and  bie 
soon  Msquired  the  esteem  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  including  Octa* 
fins  binuelf.  In  a  letter  written  to  H(»ace,  in  conmiendation  of  one  of 
Us  writings,  Csesar  expresses  his  wish  that  he  had  been  introduced  in  the 
dialogue,  so  that  he  might  appear  in  it  to  futurity.     **  Are  you  afraid,** 
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W  aiki  ike  pocft^  **'k  Aenii  bjore  3^00  widi  poiterky  if  it  flhoiiU 
apyoar  Aat  jwu  Wd  fiml  wttk  om  in  fome  £Mniliaiity  ?" 

It  wouU  teeni  llMt  at  the  time  when  HonwaiSivtcanM  to  eomii,  Od»» 
Tiii%  deeamg  kis  poirar  aeovei  indolgied  in  s  life  of  vieiotta  exoest  aai 
IctnT*  His  ceUinted  banquet  of  the  deities  of  01  jmpM  vas  eertaialj 
of  itself  enough  to  alarm  his  wiser  friends.  Thb  was  the  lieentioiM 
inat  in  wUck  tke  gaeator  gods  and  goddesses  weee  imptously  vefffeseiited 
hf  living  revelers :  Jove  was  there  with  his  thanderholty  Saturn  with  his 
aejthe,  and,  mei«  appropriately,  Baoehns  with  his  grapes ;  the  ^*  winged 
aan  of  Maia"  with  his  wand,  and  Mars  with  his  shield  uid  speai;  while  the 
yonag  CsBsar  himsdf  played  the  part  of  Uie  hriff ht  Apolki^  his  tntdary  god. 
Six  ladies  personated,  respectively,  Jnno  wiw  her  soeptve^  Cybele  with 
hn  toxret  crown,  and  Ceres  mth  her  sheaf;  then,  too,  was  Venus,  and 
Diana  with  her  crescent  diadem,  and  her  sylvan  bow,  and  Pallas  with  har 
helmet  and  spear.  But  Octavius  could  relish  less  vdoptuous  diversions. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  comedy  and  the  legitimate  pkasnresof  the  stage; 
the  public  games,  moreover,  which  he  instituted  in  honour  of  .ApoUo,  as 
well  as  the  shows  with  whicii  he  regaled  the  people  in  the  days  of  his 
imperial  power,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  politic,  if  not  judicious,  re- 
gard for  public  amusements.  His  c^bration  of  the  games  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  in  Julius  Csesar's  honour,  in  the  Ibrty-third  year  before  Christi 
kas  been  made  memorable  by  tke  eauperor  himself  wko^  as  recoided  by 
Pliny,  says  it  was  during  that  celebration  that  the  bright  comet  appeared 
'^  which  was  conynonly  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the  soul  of  Cssar  was 
admitted  among  the  gods."* 

Mflsecnas  soi^^  also  to  reform  the  political  charactw  of  Octavius,  and 
seems  to  have  thought  that  hb  design  would  be  best  aoeomplished  by  ths 
iostrumeiitality  of  men  of  letters,  who,  without  appearii^  to  administer 
seproofii,  might  art&dly  lead  him  to  prefisr  the  power  of  clemency  and 
justioe  to  military  force,  and  might  inculcate  moral  lessons  without  ths 
form  of  admonition.  For  these  noble  olnects  the  eourtly  Horace  was 
eDcouraged  to  write  many  of  his  immortal  odes.  His  poetry  was  of  a 
kind  then  unknown  to  Rome,  and  while  it  evinces  his  tender,  ardent,  and 
amorous  disposition,  it  also  shows  that  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  men,  a 
patriot,  and  a  lover  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  maker  of  verse.  With  ad- 
mirable address,  and  a  happy  discernment  of  character,  Horaee  conveyed 
instruction  whtle  achieving  masterpieces  of  lyric  composition;  and  in 
iriuit  he  wrote  afber  Octavius  Cssar  became  emperor,  he  contrived,  while 
invoking  Clio  and  her  sister-muses,  appropriately  to  enforce  maxims  of 
demeney  and  beneficence  in  the  language  of  courtly  compliment  and 
affectionate  congratulation. 

.  But  while  Antony,  his  formidable  rival,  divided  with  Casar  the  power 
tf  the  state,  holding  as  he  did  the  eastern  provinces,  with  the  most 
tremendous  military  force  the  world  then  knew,  and  Sextus  Pomjpey,  the 
diampbn  of  the  old  rqaublic,  was  all-power^  at  sea,  Octavius  had 
atamer  monitors  than  Macenas  and  Horace  to  call  him  &om  seasoalplear 
aorea.  The  r^nblic  had  been  paralysed  rather  than  destroyed  at  Phiii{^ 
and  the  large  body  of  Boman  nobles  who,  under  proscription  aid 
hanishment,  had  taken  refuge  in  Sicily,  flodced  to  Pompey's  side.    Sieilj^ 

^  Lfl).  ii.  S5.  Itii  thought  highly  probaUe  that  tills  was  a  prevkHisvuit  of 
tiia  great  comet  of  1680. 
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Ae  gnMTf  of  Bone,  im  in  fait  k«Bd%  «id  tU  npplMt  o£ 
ikflv^ve  fltoffMdy  £hmm  awoayrt  Ihe  peopU  aft  bonM  Ih 
diBg6iS  of  CaJKir's  pwitioB.  If  ^  ptJicy  of  JfjMiOM  had  aol  allied 
OeteTniB  and  Antony  bj  fiKiilj  iioi,  it  SMBwprobdUe  tkai  aoonjonotaim 
ktvan  thai  aoldier  of  iottme  aad  Fbropey  wonld  haTa  bean  lutai  to 
Gnar.  iUifr  bia  aiater,  the  beay  tiful  lad  aeeoa^>htbed  Ootatia — avooHUi 
M  maeh  dtadngsiAed  by  Tirtae  aod  good  aenae  aa  hy  bar  dignfiad  and 
mnma^  inaaniii — had  bean  mafried  to  Antony,  aiKl  the  aonnieat  days 
of  hit  M&  nere  those  he  paaaed  at  Athena,  Ueat  in  her  love.  Ciiil  war, 
however,  eafled  OotaviuB  froai  fail  feaariag  aod  difaiiiewi,  aad  Antony 
horn  hie  Fiiliia  loznry,  aod  agatn  oovared  the  aea  with  the  hoatile  fleeta 
of  the  ^nrnvira  and  their  hereditary  foe.     Bat  the  peaee  they  9 


an  at  Ifiaeno,  while  it  gave  to  the  canae  of  the  Boman  repofatic  ita  inal 
death-bbw,  bronght  a  traee  to  the  eaiamatiaa  that  bad  lor  nine  yeara 
afflieied  Italy.  Poaipey  aailed  back  to  Sieily,  and  Aateay  to  Greeoa,  aad 
the  loBg  pniacribed  and  banished  patricians  followed  Oatavins  CWaar  to 
Borae. 

AfWiiMretatmof  diese  noUe  Bosaans,  CasarbeeaaMaofsoiiaded  by 
a  coait,  bwt  its  cbieC  enamenta  were  the  learned  Men  whom  he  eo« 
oonniged  to  aasociate  there.  In  every  great  £uiiiy  at  that  time,  a  learned 
native  of  Greeee  eominenly  resided,  and  broaght  her  pdished  arte  to 
soften  the  mvtki  and  politioaJ  edocation  of  the  Bomaa  yoatk  Oetavina 
had  Umaelf  baoi  bwd  ander  Atfaenodoraa  the  Bhetoriciaay  a  native  of 
BergsBMSy  whoa  said  to  have  beaaoneof  thebestaadwiseataMnof  ^ 
age,  and  Oetavina,  who  oouid  reeogniae  virtoe  if  he  did  not  thea  practise 
it|  treated  fain^  with  partienlar  hononr.  It  was  not  only  in  rbetotki  that  ha 
was  the  pfoeapfcor  of  his  pnpil,  for  he  taogfat  that  widiout  honour  tbaaa 
conld  be  no  hapjnneas;  a^  it  was  ha  who,  when  aged  aod  retiring  to  hia 
native  ooontrf ,  gave  his  popil  the  meaoonJile  adviee,  whenever  he  shooU 
find  eager  iking,  to  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (!)  hef oca  speaking 
or  writing.  Here^  too,  might  ha  seen  Areins  the  Pktonist,  a  nativo  of 
Alexandria^  whoso  refinement  fitted  Imn  for  ooortlv  life;  and--oMre  illna* 
trious  than  tfaeae  diatiDguisbed  foreigners — the  noble  Boman  PoUina  Va- 
lerias Measala  Corvinns,  of  whom  Cicero  (whoee  disciple  he  was)  giveaa 
fine  character,  who  is  oemmended  bv  Qmntiban,  and  ia  iaimortaliaed  by 
Horace  aa  the  moat  eloquent  lawyer  m  Boase.  The  poet  (in  the  twen^ 
fint  Ode  of  faia  Third  Book)  mentioas  him  with  peeuliardiatiaetioo,  and 
caUs  for  his  choioest  vrine  to  be  ponred  oot  ^in  gratiam  Corvini.* 
Tibiilaa  a^  waa  his  companioa  aod  eologist  He  was  a  general 
foveorite,  and  eoe  of  the  moat  aooonmlishsd  of  the  band  of  frienda  who 
graced  the  vooag  Cseaar's  conrt.  Having  been  in  arms  with  Brotas^ 
MesBah  ba4  of  ooorae,  come  nnder  proscription  by  the  trioaaviTate,  bat  he 
was  afiterwards  ezeepted  by  edict  Ho  seems  to  have  been  partioolariy  ro* 
nurkable  for  correctnessof  style  aa  an  orator,  and  for  a  dignified  mannav 
af  speakings  To  these  aocomphshmonts  he  added  attatmaents  in  other 
Iftenl  arts,  and  whsie  honouring  the  severer  atodies  of  philosophy,  waa 
binsdf  an  eminent  patron  of  the  wits  aad  poets  of  the  time.  The  fovaw 
Aown  by  Oetavina  Cseaar  to  all  learned  men  and  votariea  of  the  Moaea, 
has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  having  artfully  sought  to  mask 
hsi  own  designa  against  Boman  hberty  aader  an  apparent  detotion  to 
Ikral  arts  aad  leaam^;  but  whatever  his  motives  may  ai  fimt  have  Y" 
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ihe  repotfttion  of  ibis  great  emperor  chiefly  rests  on  the  protection  he 
gave  to  learning  and  its  votaries;  and  such  a  lustre  has  genius  thrown 
over  his  reign  that  we  always  speak  of  it  as  the  Augustan  age,  and  regard 
it  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Roman  state. 

But  amidst  all  this  splendour  of  literature  and  art,  the  home  of  Octa- 
-nuB  was  not  without  the  more  eenial  rays  of  female  grace  and  beauty. 
Among  the  ladies  who  attended  Octavia,  his  sister,  at  the  ceremony  of 
her  nuptials  with  Antony,  was  Livia,  the  young  and  nobly  bom  wire  of 
Tiberius  Nero.  Tall,  graceful,  and  lovely,  with  a  look  that  inspired  re- 
spect no  less  than  love,  she  surpassed  in  the  eyes  of  Octavius  all  women 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  determined  to  make  her  his  wife.  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  power  which  could  have  made  Livia  a  widow,  complied,  and 
divorced  her,  but  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage  to  hb  unscrupulous 
rival.  The  marriage  contract  was  immediately  followed  by  that  re- 
markable  occurrence  which  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  her  future 
neatness.  As  Livia  was  sitting  in  the  garden,  an  eagle,  soaring  above, 
dropped  a  white  hen,  unhurt,  into  her  lap,  and  in  its  mouth  was  found  a 
sprig  of  laurel,  with  berries.  The  aruspices,  being  consulted,  ordered 
the  bird  to  be  carefully  cherished  and  the  laurel  spray  to  be  planted,  and 
this  was  done  in  Csesar's  villa  on  the  Tiber,  which  was  situated  about  nine 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  where  the  white  hen's  race  so 
multiplied  that  the  place  acquired,  says  blackwell,  the  name  of  the  Poul- 
try; and  ,the  sprig  of  bay  so  flourished  that  Octavius,  at  his  first  public 
tnumph,  took  m>m  this  tree  his  crown  and  the  branch  he  held  in  his  nand. 

But  ere  long  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  were  turned  to  Alexandria, 
then  the  capital  of  the  East,  where  Antony — the  great^t  soldier  of  his 
day,  the  idol  of  his  vast  army,  and  the  master  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
ikhe  Roman  Empire — ^had  become  enslaved  by  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Esypt^ 
and,  far  away  from  Octavia,  his  matchless  consort,  was  leading  a  lire  of 
extravagant  luxury  and  diahonouv.  Octavia  heard  with  silent  sorrow  oi 
Antony's  excesses  in  Egypt,  but  nobly  sought  to  moderate  the  resentment 
which  her  brother,  who  highly  honoured  her,  displayed.  In  the  hope  of 
reclaiming  Antony  to  his  country  and  herself,  Octavia,  furnished  by 
Csesar  with  a  guard  of  two  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  with  costly 
presents,  and  warlike  stores  for  Antony's  service,  sailed  for  Alexandria. 
out  blinded  by  debauchery,  he  avoided  an  interview  with  his  wife.  She 
returned  to  Rome,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  not  only  of  her 
own  children,  but  of  the  two  sons  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  in  her  lifetime 
Octavius  Caesar's  enemy— conduct  which  filled  Italy  with  admiration. 

Antony,  meanwhile,  as  if  forgetful  of  the  Roman  state  itself,  and  of 
his  legitimate  issue,  parcelled  out  the  Eastern  empire  among  his  children 
by  Cleopatra,  and  held  gorgeous  festivals  in  her  honour,  diverting  from 
the  people  of  Rome  the  spoils  and  honours  that  had  been  purchased  by 
Roman  blood.  He  assumed  the  habit  and  symbols  of  Bacchus,  and 
crowned  by  ivy  and  the  vine,  rode  through  Alexandria  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  tigers.  His  excesses  only  proved  to  Octavius — ^his  sober  and 
subUe  rival — that  the  time  wras  come  for  ending  their  partnership  of 
power,  which,  inaugurated  in  bloodshed,  now  threatened  firesh  calamities 
to  Rome. 

The  approaching  rupture  made  Csesar  more  intent  on  gaining  the 
t&otiiHi  of  the  senators  and  the  good  will  of  the  people ;  and  at  lengti^ 
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in  Ae  seiren  handrod  and  twentieth  year  of  the  city,  aboat  eight  jean 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  led  hia  army  to  fireth  miUtary  glory,  in  a 
eimpaign  againat  the  wild  and  warlike  people  of  Dalmatia;  bat  pra- 
dently  postponing  the  ^'  triumph'*  awarded  to  him  for  this  Ulyrian  cam- 
ptigD,  deroted  lua  share  of  the  spoils  to  adorn  Rome  with  the  Qoadniple 
Colonnade  in  the  Campos  Martioa— a  stately  monnment  of  his  magnifi- 
eenoe  and  Ioto  of  art.  This  Tast  building  contained  temples,  courts^ 
libraries,  and  adiods,  adorned  by  Grecian  masters  with  statues  and 
pundags  (landscape  painting,  according  to  Pliny,  was  first  cultirated  in 
the  time  of  Oct&Tius  Cssar);  and  in  honour  of  his  exemplary  sister  he 
ealled  it  from  her  name  *^  the  Octaiian  Portico.^ 

But  the  wrongs  of  Octaria  were  to  be,  ere  long,  signally  avenged,  and 
the  conflict  was  approaching  in  which  Antony,  and  with  him  the  very 
name  of  the  Republic,  was  destined  to  fall. 

By  the  irisdom  of  Msoenas  and  the  bravery  of  Agrippa,  Octavins 
€»6ar  had  become  master  of  the  Western  world,  after  the  naval  defeat  of 
Pompey  in  Sicily,  which  took  place  about  two  years  before  the  Ulyrian 
-vicUmes.  Wiser  from  the  penis  he  had  encountered,  he  had  learned  the 
instabtUty  of  power  founded  solely  on  an  army  and  not  consolidated  by 
the  affection  of  a  people.  Wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  had  now 
for  a  loDg  time  seemed  to  actuate  all  his  conduct.  He  promoted  and 
employed  patriots  who,  at  Philippi,  had  been  in  arms  against  him.  He 
sent  Messala  to  command  in  Gaul,  and  humble  those  fierce  mountaineer 
Savoyards  the  Salassi,  by  whose  defeat  he  acquired  and  colonised  the  pass 
from  Italy  into  France  and  Spain,  which  was  afterwards,  in  his  honour, 
ealled  Augusta  Prstoria — a  name  which,  corrupted  into  d'Aosta,  still 
denoounates  that  celebrated  pass  of  the  Alps  through  Piedmont.  To  the 
brave  and  thouc^tful  Strato,  whose  fidelity  and  affection  to  Brutus  had 
recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  Messala,  Caesar  generously  gave 
a  na?a]  command,  and  he  became  so  eminent  that  his  figure  was  engraved 
and  worn  in  rings,  like  the  effigies  of  the  greatest  Romans.  So,  too, 
Poblius  Seztius,  and  other  friends  of  liberty,  were  invited  to  honours  of 
Estate. 

At  length  the  news  came  to  Rome  that  Antony,  postponing  his 
intended  invasion  of  Parthia,  was  advancing  with  sixteen  legions  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  might  land  in  Italy  before  the  end  of  summer.  The  taxes 
whidi  Casar  was  obliged  to  impose  did  not  increase  his  popularity  at 
home,  but  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  the  affection  of  every 
Roman  by  divorcing  the  virtuous  Octavia  in  order  to  espouse  the  Egyp- 
tian endumtreas — an  act  doubly  unpardonable  in  Roman  eyes,  sinoe  she 
was  a  forego  princess  and  a  declared  enemy  to  Rome.  With  the  man- 
ners and  maxims  of  the  Romans,  he  laid  aside  the  dress  of  his  country ; 
and  since  Cleopatra  assumed  the  attributes  of  Isis,  Antony  was  repre- 
sented by  her  side  with  those  which  characterised  the  Egyptian  god. 
War  being  declared  against  Cleopatra,  the  armies  began  to  move  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  the  gathering  fleets.  An- 
tony's preparations  befitted  the  man  who  held  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  commanded  the  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  forces  of 
tributary  kings.  Octavins  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  led  the  might  of 
Italy,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Guided 
by  the  fatal  counsels  of  Cleopatra,  Antony  risked  all  upon  a  naval 
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cogtgvment,  akfaoagh  tbe  adTsatoge  in  mieh  am  eacwmier  wai  on  dia 
aide  of  Ua  adrenaiy,  and  <^ 

Leucadia's  fer-projecting  rock  of  woe 

the  eogagement  memorable  as  the  baide  of  Actium  was  firaght.  The 
conflict  had  laged  for  some  hours,  whea  Cleopatra,  to  aeeace  her  ova 
safBtVy  led  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  squadron  from  the  bay,  and  the 
fajthu^  Mid  delodad  Antony,  followiog  her,  abandoned  his  fleet  to  the 
conqueror.  Antony's  enormous  army,  shut  up  on  one  side  of  the  baj^ 
forsaken  by  their  chief  officers  and  threatened  by  fiuniae,  soon  af^rwaros 
surrendered.  From  this  Tietocy — achieved  in  the  serea  haadred  and 
twenty-third  year  of  the  city — the  final  &11  of  the  republic  and  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  empire  are  dated. 

Octavius  Csesar  did  not  hasten  to  pursue  his  defeated  enemy,  but 
wisely  divided  the  force  of  Antony's  army,  gained  great  applause  by 
nardoning  some  noble  Romans  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him,  and 
leaving  MsBcenas  to  exercise  supreme  power  as  ''  Prefect  of  Italy,"  went 
to  Athens  to  viat  the  ancient  seat  of  art  and  learning.  The  fleets  of 
Greece  were  gone,  but  historians  and  philosophers,  we  distributors  of 
fiaae,  still  resorted  to  Athens,  and  gave  it  consideration  above  the  moat 
powerful  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  about  to  advance  througk 
Asia,  when  the  danger  of  a  military  revolt  recalled  him  to  Rome ;  bufe 
having  pacified  the  hungry  and  murmuring  army,  he  again  advanced  t9 
complete  the  destruction  <^  Antony,  still  leaving  Maecenas  entrusted  witk 
the  govonment  of  Italy  and  Rome.*  The  events  that  followed  this 
campaign  of  Cessar  in  the  East  are  too  well  known  to  need  descriptioa* 
He  ^vas  encamped  before  Alexandria  when  Antcmy  rashly  stabbed  hia*- 
self,  and  being  carried  to  the  mausoleum  in  which  Cleopatra  had  taken 
refiige,  died  there  in  her  arms ;  and  the  ttJkl  queen,  finding  the  cooU 
not  move  the  cooqneror  to  pity  or  to  love^  likewise  destroyed  herself 
rather  than  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  And  so,  within  a  year  £rom  the 
battle  <^  Actium,  Cesar  became  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  Roonaa 
empire.  Towards  Antony's  family  and  most  of  his  followers  he  signalioad 
the  clemency  of  which  he  had  shortly  before  given  a  memorable  example 
ia  the  treatment  of  Herod.f 

Enriched  with  the  treasures  of  the  Ptolemys  and  the  ransom  paid  for 
Egypt,  which  dieaee£orth  became  a  Roman  proviaee,  Octavins  Cesar 

*  Apropos  of  this  regency,  we  are  reminded  of  the  two  antique  gems  precisely 
lessmbting  eadi  oAer,  and  on  both  of  which  was  engraved  a  sphinx,  tihe  Egyptian 
emUem  of  ftrength  and  wisdom,  wliidi  Octavias  had  ftnmd  among  his  mother^ 
Jewels  and  used  in  rings  as  his  seals,  for  it  was  one  of  these  that  in  hia  absence 
he  left  with  MsBcenas  as  his  rq[>re8entative:  the  seal  of  Maecenas  himself  bore  tlie 
image  of  a  frog,  and  the  sight  of  this  well-known  symbol  of  his  power  suffic^  to 
make  all  people  tremble  who  had  anything  to  lose. 

t  OsMar's  Clemen^  was  ertsn^cd,  as  the  reader  wfll  lemnBftwir,  to  Hered  after 
liie  fall  of  Antony.  It  was  when  he  was  at  Rhodes,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  tbaS 
Herod  appeared  before  him,  and  said,  *<CflBsar!  it  was  Antony  who  made  me  King 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  his  serTice  I  should  have  fought  against  you.  I  have  not 
abandoned  my  benefactor  since  his  misfortune,  and  I  have  discharged  tiie  duty  of 
a  fiidthfUcoenaeUor  towards  him.  BolGod  has  given  you  the  vidtacy,  and  baa 
bhidered  him  from  listeniog  to  my  advice.  My  throne  is  overturned  teg^her 
with  his  fortune ;  but  consider  my  fideli^,  and  not  him  to  whom  it  has  been  rea- 
dered."  Whereupon  Cassar  bade  him  resume  his  crown,  and  oonfinned  him  in  his 
kia8dom.—Josephas,  de  BelL  JodfBic^  lib.  L  c.  15,  cited  l»y  BbK^wA 
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t  to  Borne  aiUtar  o£  dw  imtmam  ot  Hm  world,  and  received  dl 
te  ^opfaiee  thai  the  Rommn  people  and  eobjeet  ■erioi  ceuld  beetev. 
fWpke  wen  dedicated  in  hb  koooar,  and  ke  wae  h§SUd  ae  the  (purijiaa 
rfthe  state.  Magnifieent  trioinpiM  were  decreed  to  hiia,  and  fi^rae  nv 
the  cavalcaie  of  ber  tobed  amgiatiatee  and  senatotSy  the  tributaiy  oUeft, 
tbt  speik  of -FanmwJied  aatione,  Ae  eea  green  ftandcfd  of  Agnppa,  the 
■aUeiai  of  wwMHr  state,  aod  the  long  tirotieMioii  cf  auurtial  legioiie  md 
eohorta giwiag  4w  trionphalear  of  herhero    then  edj  thir^-fiyeyMn 

Of  ihe  tNarare  Inoeght  from  Egrpt,  eoaw  idea  ie  nven  by  the  h^ 
Aat  amoegit  the  fcwnidable  anoj  of  one  hundred  and  tweotir  thowaad 
mUkn  a  eeai  eqmTalettt  to  umnpo  than  thf^e-qnartere  of  a  mi&on  in  o«r 
■oaej  was  Jieiubnted,  while  the  covntnr  pkoes  which  the  men  weee 
jidkiwaiyeeai  to  eohmjeewete  largely  meidised ;  Ihat  a  fom  perhaps  ae 
lazge  was  ^striboted  aaongst  the  mpOTerished  dtiaens;  and  teat  jewek 
woHh  evea  a  lamr  sob^  besides  the  meredible  qeantity  of  eight  ^otm  of 
gold,  weie  doposiaod  in  the  temple  of  Jeeiter  CapitoKmis.  The  fiunow 
AWraadnan  obelisks  which  Cttsar  broe^  to  Rome  formed  a  more  en- 
daring  tsephy  of  lus  Egyptian  spoKatioea. 

It  was  to  rebuke  the  magnificence  and  luxury  which  he  feared  would 
fcUow  the  peace  enjo^  by  the  empire  afUr  tibese  ereets  that  Horace 
wrote  the  ode  '^Psnioes  odi,  ptter^**  in  which  he  deprecates  the  Pernan 
kccaiy  in  enisriainments  and  eocherts  to  the  old  simplicity  in  liriog.  The 
admonition,  howerer,  was  not  needed  by  C«sar  hnamfy  for  his  own  table 
was  fiiraiskcd  with  a  Spartan  simelioity. 

Whether,  ai  l^uatns  has  said,  OctoTius  Casar  foaad  tiiat  the  gorem- 
■MBit  of  one  person  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  aiiifortaDes  cf  his 
eoimtiy,  wein  oat  fay  discords  and  irreoonafahble  enmities,  or  whether,  as 
his  snaasifg  alleged,  die  ambition  of  reigning  was  Us  only  motive,  he 
earbed  his  aasbitionj  and  artMly  resoired  to  nukke  the  ooatinuanee  of  his 
power  appear  dependent  on  the  request  of  die  senate  and  peo^.  He 
dbowed  ahigh  degree  of  BMderatkm  and  respect  for  pcpalar  r^^hls,  maio- 
tHBcd  the  ancieBt  electiTe  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  professed  his 
own  fonctions  to  be  merely  a  temporarr  administration  for  the  public 
good.  Bwt  it  is  probable  that  if  the  spnit  of  the  old  republic  had  not 
been  extinct,  Miecenas  wookl  not  hare  adrised  him  that  there  could  be 
no  nfety  for  him  sa^e  upon  a  throoe»  aod  OctaTius  himself  would  hardly 
kaire  contemplated  sack  a  change.  When  we  look  at  his  position  shortly 
after  kis  acquisition  of  mkUvided  power,  he  seems^  iadeed,  to  haye  pre- 
served (aa  Boaae  bastoriaa  has  remarked)  only  a  speetie  of  ISber^— « 
phantraa  that  walked  the  Forem  yearly,  aad  frequented  the  senate  m  its 
shape.  Msantkne,  he  set  himself  to  restore  the  £gmty  of  that  august 
asseaiUy  (whudi  now  nombered  more  than  a  thousand  members)  by 
ifaaiM^  it  of  unweiihji  aod  anqualified  persons^  many  of  whom  had 
boaght  ibm  elevaitk)n  during  dw  civil  wars*  Wfafle  the  reformation  e£ 
Ibis  great  body  was  in  progress,  Octavins  Casar  never  went  to  the 
Senate  House  without  wearing  a  hauberk  of  mail  under  his  usual  Eob% 
ar  unattended  by  ten  strong  imd  trusty  senators  as  a  body-guard. 

All  hie  conduct  new  tended  to  the  public  wdfore,  aad  was  distmguidied 
by  acts  of  prudence,  wisdom,  and  generosify.  He  was  a  prince  in  all  dm* 
•oncemed  Ae  pufafic  good,  and  seemed  to  have  beeome  a  stoie  in  tfaiagi 
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iliat  related  to  his  own  household  and  prirate  luxurr*  When  the  tttiate 
and  people  voted  money  for  statues  in  his  honour,  he  devoted  it  to  civic 
embellishment^  and  caused  his  silver  statue  (said  to  be  the  first  silver 
statue  raised)  to  be  melted  for  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Palatine.  With  the  New  Year's  gifts  of  his  friends  he  placed  statues  in 
the  squares  of  Rome;  and  in  the  year  when  the  Asiatic  provinces  suffered 
by  earthquakes,  he  paid  their  tribute  into  the  public  treasury  out  of  hit 
own  money.  He  acted  as  if  he  wished  to  make  the  Romans  sensible  how 
much  a  well-regulated  monarchy  was  preferable  to  a  turbulent  liberty, 
and  how  essential  his  government  was  to  the  public  hi^piness.  He  had 
become  not  only  the  avenger,  but  the  imitator  of  Julius  C»sar.  When 
that  great  representative  of  the  national  spirit  of  Rome  had  become  master 
of  Itdy,  moderation  and  wisdom  marked  his  rule,  and  works  of  legisla* 
tive  and  social  reform  employed  his  liberal  and  capacious  mind,  and  in 
these  things  also  his  adopted  son  emulated  his  example. 

It  was  therefore  natund  that  Octavius  Caesar  should  receive,  as  he  did 
from  the  g^rateful  senate  of  Rome,  the  title  of  Imp£BATOB  and  appellation 
of  Augustus,  which  the  senate,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  afterwards 
perpetuated  by  giving  to  the  month,  heretofore  called  Sextilis  in  the 
Roman  calendar. 

In  the  buildmgs  of  Rome,  before  *^  the  Augustan  era,"  public  health 
and  convenience  seem  to  have  been  disregarded;  nor  does  any  great 
scheme  of  metropolitan  improvement  appear  to  have  been  attempted  until 
Octavius  acquired  imperial  power.  Had  a  reformed  provincial  munici* 
pality  or  a  metropolitan  vestry  of  the  present  day  directed  affairs  of  taste 
and  public  health  in  Rome,  its  buildings  could  hardly  have  been  in  a 
worse  state  than  he  beheld  them.  It  is  always  said  to  have  been  his  boast 
that  he  found  the  iitv  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble ;  but  many  as  were 
the  temples  he  rebuilt  in  honour  of  his  country's  gods,  he  was  not  less 
sedulous  to  build  for  the  poor  citizens  doomed  to  inhabit  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city.  In  Augustan  Rome,  the  heights  of  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline 
hills  were  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of  patrician 
{sunilies.  The  villa  of  Augustus  was  called  the  Falatium — a  name  then 
peculiar  to  this  mansion  of  the  Palatine  hill,  but  afterwards  g^ven  to  all 
royal  abodes.  The  Palatine  temple,  which  he  af);erwards  built,  was  a 
f&mous  monument  of  his  magnificence,  and  he  annexed  to  it  such  a 
library  as  procured  for  him  the  applause  of  all  men  of  learning.  In  the 
place  of  a  crowd  of  unsightiy  and  unwholesome  dwellfngs  between  the 
Forum  and  the  Quirinal,  he  built  his  own  new  stately  Forum ;  and  though 
his  public  buildings  dbplaced  large  masses  of  tiie  poorer  citizens,  they 
found  more  healthy  abodes  in  the  new  suburban  regions,  the  honour  of 
enlarging  Rome  having  been  awarded  to  him  for  the  victories  over  the 
Romans.  The  grandeur  of  the  citv  under  Augustus  appeared  not  only 
in  its  increased  extent  and  splendid  ouildiDgs,  but  also  in  the  stupendous 
aqueducts  and  underground  works  which  stUl  excite  our  wonder. 

Amidst  all  tins  sumptuousness  of  art,  there  was  epicurean  luxury  in 
living,  and  the  wealthy  Romans  of  the  time  seem  to  have  resen^bled  tnose 
people  of  Agrigentum,  who,  as  Plato  said,  ''built  as  if  they  were  to  live 
t<xt  ever,  and  feasted  as  if  they  were  always  about  to  die.'^  The  luxurious 
manner  in  which  the  patrician  families  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
had  a  remarkable  contrast  in  his  own  frugal  simplidty.    His  taste  was 
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nmple  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  dress,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
plain  eren  to  negligence.  , 

The  poet9  of  the  court  of  Augustus  contrast  the  palaces  and  the 
^lendoor  of  the  city  in  their  day  with  its  rude  beginnings.  Still  more 
striking  was  the  extension  of  the  Empire  of  Rome :  a  state  that  had  been 
s  hamlet  of  shepherds  and  refuge  of  the  Aiban  colonists  was  become  the 
Mother  of  Nations  and  mistress  of  the  world,  with  dominion  stretching 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic ;  from  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  to 
the  shores  that  '^  saw  the  bumbhed  waters  blaze  in  his  setting  beams ;" 
from  Tanais  and  the  Danube  on  the  north  to  the  Lybian  deserts  on  the 
south ;  and,  ere  a  few  more  years  had  passed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bounded  only  by  the  seas.  **  Who  would  think/'  well  may  Ovid  exclaim, 
*'that  this  htUe  spot  was  fated  to  hold  so  wide  an  empire!" 

In  the  seven  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  city  Augustas  returned 
£rom  Spain,  where,  to  secure  his  conquests,  new  colonies  were  settled, 
which  became  great  cities  (Caesarea  Augusta,  for  example,  retains  in  the 
modem  name  of  Saragoza  a  faint  trace  of  the  patronage  under  which  it 
rose),  and  other  towns  that  had  fallen  into  decay  were  restored.  For 
Augustus,  like  Romulus  and  the  mythic  heroes  whom  the  Greeks,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  had  chosen  for  their  tutelary  deities,  built  cities 
and  settled  colonies  (Suetonius  says  he  established  twenty-eight  colonies 
in  Italy) ;  and  Horace  takes  care  to  mention  the  great  and  useful  exploits 
in  this  respect  of  Hercules,  and  Bacchus,  and  Castor,  and  Romulus,  as 
if  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  glory  of  Augustus,  whose  statue  the 
Romans  even  in  his  lifetime  placed  with  the  statues  of  those  heroes. 

The  death  of  the  noble  young  Marcellus,  Octavia's  beloved  son,  to 
whom,  three  years  before,  the  emperor  had  given  Julia,  his  daughter, 
in  marriage,  and  who  was  his  hope  and  intended  heir,  happened  m  the 
year  af^er  Augustus  returned  from  Spain,  soon  after  Marcellus  had  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year;  and  the  affecting  lines, 

Ostendunt  terris  banc  tantom  fata  neque,  ultra 
Esse  sinent,  &c., 

which  Virgil  wrote  in  allusion  to  this  event,  showed  that  he  could  invoke 
the  muse  to  soothe  the  domestic  grief  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  public  • 
l^ory  of  his  patron. 

To  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  noble  young  Marcellus,  the  emperor 
afterwards  gave  it  to  the  vast  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  attest  the 
magnificence  of  the  Romans. 

While  Augustus  was  adorning  the  city  at  home  and  extending  the 
empire  abroad,  Virgil — who  was  soon  to  be  hailed  prince  of  the  Roman 
epic  poets,  as  his  illustrious  fiiend  had  been  hailed  prince  of  the  Roman 
people — was  still  engaged  on  his  great  poem,  in  which,  although  the 
adventures  of  ^neas  are  its  chief  subject,  the  glories  of  Rome  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Julian  house  into  which  Augustus  had  been  adopted  are 
skilfully  interwoven.  Virgil  has  given  the  ^Bneid  an  historical  colour- 
ing, and  connected  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  of  his  great  patron  with  the 
iOustrions  names  of  Troy. 

Virgil,  who  seems,  like  Horace,  to  have  been  fond  of  rural  pleasures 
and  country  pursuits — 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,— 
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had  retired  to  Greece  to  finish  his  poem  among  die  ^*  Edens  of  Ae 
eastern  wave,"  and  was  at  Athens  in  the  seven  hmidred  and  thirtyfiAb 
year  of  the  city,  when  he  met  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and 
appears  to  have  heen  prevailed  on  by  the  emperor  to  return  with  Kum  to 
Italy ;  but  he  lived  only  to  reach  Brundisium  (the  Adriatic  terminus  of 
the  Appian  Way),  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  the  fifity- 
first  year  of  his  age,  having  appointed  Augustus  and  Maecenas  his  heirs; 
and  it  appears  that  fDr  the  preservation  of  the  ^neid  the  world  is  in* 
debted  to  the  emperor,  at  whose  instance  Varius  is  said  to  have  now  re- 
vised it 

On  the  death  of  his  nephew  Marcellus,  Augustus  bestowed  his  chief 
fkvour  on  his  long  and  &ith(ul  ally,  the  brave  and  triumphant  Agrippa, 
whom  he  now  married  to  Julia,  ^e  widow  of  Marcellus,  then  in  her 
eighteenth  year — a  &tal  gift  indeed,  so  far  as  regarded  his  domestic 
happiness,  out  one  that  more  closely  allied  him  with  his  imperial  friend. 
He  accomplished  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  of  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Asia;  was  made,  on  returning  from  his  campaign,  the  colleague  of 
Augustus  in  the  office  of  tribune- — the  most'  power&l  of  all  magistracies 
—and  would  probably  have  acouired  imperial  power  if  death  had  not  in 
less'  than  ten  years  put  an  end  to  his  growing  honours.  The  emperor 
placed  in  the  tomb  he  destined  for  himself  the  remains  of  him  who  had 
been  his  Mentor  through  life.  But  not  all  the  favou^  of  Cassar,  or  the 
military  achievements  of  Agrippa,  or  his  commanding  figure  in  the  pubHc 
affairs  of  his  time,  make  us  regard  him  with  so  much  interest,  as  the 
share  he  had  in  the  architectural  adornment  of  Rome  and  the  building 
of  the  Pantheon — the  noblest  heathen  temple  remaining  in  the  worid 
^-which  he  fimshed  in  the  year  that  saw  Csesar  hailed  Augustus  atid 
Emperor  of  Rome. 

We  have  mentioned  the  meeting  of  Vir^  and  Augustus  in  the  East, 
which  took  place,  as  all  will  remember,  on  the  return  ^  the  emperor  from 
the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  submissum  of  the  Parthians  without  a 
sword  having  been  drawn.  It  was  when  Augustas  was  in  Thessaly  that 
Horace  invoked*  the  mild  counsels  of  Calliope  and  the  Muses  to  refresh 
great  Cesar's  mind : 

Yos  Csesarem  altum,  militia  simol 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis^ 

Finire  qa»rentem  lab(nes, 

Pierio  recreatis  antro : 
Yos  lene  cousiliom  et  datis,  et  dato 
Graodetis,  ahnae,  &c.f 

And  the  poet  made  the  Parthian  submission  the  subject  of  the  magnifi- 
cent ode,|  beginning 

♦  Book  ffi.  Ode  iv. 

t  Te,  in  some  cool  Pierian  cave, 

Refresh  great  Cnsar't  mind  &tigued  with  war, 
When  home  returning  with  his  cohorts  brave, 

He  bidg  them  sheathe  the  bloodless  scimitar. 
Te  give  good  counsel  and  are  glad 
When  righteous  deeds  confound  the  bad. 

Loan  Bavsmswosth's  Odes  ofHcraot. 
X  Book ilL Oder. 
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Goolo  toaftntem  orecbdiBMu  Jorem 
Bogaare:  pneseoi  diTw  faabdbiinr 
Augnstiu^  adjectis  Britannis* 
Imperio,  giavibosqae  Per8iB.t 

Wkile  at  Samoa,  Augustus  leceived  the  ambasiadon  of  tihe  Indian  Linfiv^ 
viK>  biDughti  amongst  other  presents,  some  togeis — animals  whidi  ttia 
Bomans  had  aoYer  seen — besides  such  otiier  wild  creatures  as  would  hare 
nffioed  to  set  up  a  zoological  menagerie.  On  his  return  to  Rome^  the 
empecor  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  moderation,  for  the  only  honour  he 
vould  aeeept  was  an  altar  idiidi  the  senate  and  people  dedicated  to 
''Fortne  Betmned;**  nor  dkl  he  allow  himself  much  repose  among  the 
folished  and  karaed  companions  who  graced  his  court,  for  he  soonatarted 
ea  his  oaanpaiga  in  Fiance.  The  nsan  to  whom  the  splendour  of  Roma 
was  due,  and  whose  £sune  now  filled  the  world,  had  become  remarkable  for 
tihe  simplid^  of  his  taste,  the  self-denying  frugality  of  his  table,  and  his 
difllikB  of  oflteatatioas  parade  and  luxury.  He  equally  disliked  all  afibo- 
tatioa  and  Eednndamnr  m  speaking  and  writing ;  his  own  style  was  diaste 
and  peiBpaoQOus,  and  marked  by  a  correct  taste— proofs  how  greatly  he 
had  proobed  by  the  society  of  the  accomplished  men  who  surrounded  him. 
His  nagligeaeo  la  regard  to  dross  has  been  mentioned,  but  in  personal 
the  gieat  emperor  is  described  by  Suetonius  to  hare  been 
m^ht  he  called  a  handsome  man.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  but 
symmetdcal  foon,  and  his  countenance  was  ezpressi?e  of  mildness  and 
seronity.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  they  glittered  with 
such  li^it  whan  he  was  anhnated,  that  the  superstitious  {>eople  who  were 
eager  to  dei(y  him,  Aought  their  lustre  a  mark  of  tihe  divine  descent  that 
had  been  invented  far  him. 

Angosteshad  been  absent  in  Gaul  for  about  three  years,  when  Horace^ 
in  one  <£  the  most  oordial,  natural,  and  beautiful  of  his  odes,^  a£Feo- 
tiffnatfrfr  and  arith  imdoubted  truth,  expressed  the  lore  and  veneration 
of  the  r^^^ntf  towards  him,  and  their  impatient  desire  for  his  return : 

Diyis  orte  bonis,  optima  BomiiieB 
Gustos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  din ; 
Matunun  reditum  poliicitos  patnun 
Banoto  ooooiIk),  ledL 

Lnoem  reddetw,  dux  bone,  patnis; 
Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuns 
Affolflit,  populo  gratior  it  diei^ 
Et  s€de6  melius  nitent 

«  •  «  # 

Nollis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris ; 
Moa  et  IfflL  maoulosum  edomuit  nefas ; 

*  According  to  Strabo^  the  British  chiefii  badnow  sent  their  gifts  and  submitted 
to  Augustus, 
t  We  used  to  think  the  Thunderer  reigned  supreme 

In  heaven  and  earth ;  but  Casor  now  must  be 

Our  chief  and  present  deity ; 
Since  subject  to  his  rule  all  nations  seem, 
Trcnn  Britain's  distant  isle  to  broad  Euphrates'  stream. 

LoBD  RiTBK&WQBXB's  Odn  qf  Horace. 
X  Book  iT.  Ode  t. 
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Laudantur  simili  prole  paerpene; 
Gulpam  PcBoa  premit  comes,*  &o. 

So,  too,  in  *^  The  Praises  of  Augustas,"  which  conclude  the  odes,  the 
poet  sajs  no  more  than  the  historians  confirm,  when  he  tells  us  that  law 
and  example  had  abolished  licentiousness  and  Yioe,  and  praises  Csssar,  not 
only  for  defending  the  empire  by  his  arms,  but  reforming  its  laws  by  his 
wisdom.'  Could  Augustus  have  desired  more  immortal  fame  for  the  good 
deeds  of  his  later  reign  than  has*  been  given  to  them  by  Horace? 
Apropos  of  the  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
colony  of  Aug^todunum  ( Autun),  which  the  emp^lror  then  founded,  be- 
came the  seat  of  letters  and  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  continued  to  flourish  in 
the  tinfe  of  Constantine.  The  Gauls,  indeed^  seem  to  haye  acquired  a 
regard  for  the  institutions'  of  the  Romans,  together  with  their  arts  and 
learning. 

At  length  the  universal  gratitude  of  the  people  awarded  to  Augustas 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  The  illustrious  Messala,  addressing  him 
in  full  senate,  said :  **  Caesar  Augustus !  the  senate  and  Roman  people 
with  one  voice  salute  you  father  of  youb  coimTRT/  To  which  the 
emperor,  affected  even  to  tears,  replied:  '* Having  now  attained  the 
utmost  height  of  my  vnshes,  what  more  can  I  ask  of  the  immortal  gods 
than  that  you  may  retain  towards  me  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  the 
sentiments  you  now  express  ?"  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Augustus 
for  the  fourth  time  accepted  the  empire.  History  does  not  present  so 
striking  a  contrast  as  we  find  between  the  mild  and  beneficent  splendour 
of  his  imperial  reign,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  licentiousness,  cruelW,  and 
bloodshed  that  stained  his  triumvirate.  To  what  extent  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  character  of  Augustus  was  due  to  the  influence  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  Maecenas  and  his  illustrious  friends,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  discuss  in  our  present  limits.  But  great  as  their  influence  undoubtedly 
was,  the  conduct  of  Augustus,  when  he  had  adopted  the  maxims  of  virtue 
and  greatness,  and  resolved  to  become  the  parent  of  his  country  and 
people,  affords  another  proof  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  become 
what  it  contemplates,  and  to  act  in  unison  with  its  object. 

*  Thus  gracefully  translated  in  Lord  Bavensworth's  English  lyric  yertion  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace: 

O  Thou,  from  gods  propitious  sprung, 
Best  guardian  of  our  land,  too  long 

Thine  absence  here  we  mourn ; 
The  sacred  conclave  of  tJie  state 
Thy  welcome  promise  still  await; 
Bedeem  it,  and  return. 

Bestore,  O  gracious  prince,  the  Ught 
Of  dawn  unto  thy  countrv's  night; 

For  when  thy  face  benign 
Like  spring,  hath  met  thy  people's  gaze, 
More  pleasantly  pass  by  the  days. 

The  SUDS  more  gailv  shine. 

«  «  •  « 

By  thee  our  matrons'  homes  are  pure, 
ill'  approving  father  owns  secure 

His  likeness  in  his  son; 
Morals  and  law  maintain  their  sway, 
And  justice  stops  the  culprit's  way 

Soon  as  the  crime  is  done. 
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In&pendently  of  the  imperial  power,  he  had  continued  to  exert  the 
imnieDM  aathority  of  a  tribune,  and  the  office  of  '^prefect  of  the  laws 
and  manners,"  in  which  he  showed  aseal  for  the  glory  of  the  state  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  By  adding  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  on  the 
deaUi  of  Lepidns,  we  emperor  accumulated  in  himself  the  sacred,  the 
Biilitary,  and  the  ^vil  power,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  office  that  he 
aoppressed  all  books  of  oracles  and  divination.  To  the  spiritualists  of 
these  latter  days  he  certainly  would  have  showed  no  mercy. 

His  victories  and  administrative  policy  had  restored  peace  to  the  world, 
stalHlity  of  government,  and  good  administration  of  the  laws,  shortly 
before  the  era  of  that  crowning  event  in  human  annals — the  Inrth  of  the 
Pbince  or  Peace,  to  whom,  ere  two  centuries  elapsed,  regions  that 
were  inaccessible  even  to  the  Romans  were  subdued.  Aug^ustus  was 
not  destined  to  know  the  God  of  Love,  who  came  in  the  time  of  this 
mortal  life  to  redeem  and  visit  the  world  in  g^at  humility :  could  it 
have  been  his  privilege,  who  in  his  later  years  so  nobly  cast  away  the 
works  of  darkness,  to  put  on  as  a  Christian  the  armour  of  light,  how 
Christendom  through  all  the  ages  would  have  held  his  name  in  saintly 
honour ! 

Amid  the  splendour  of  his  public  life,  Augustus  had  now  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  helored  sister — whose  life  for  the  twelve  years  she  survived  her 
son  Marcellns  were  years  of  mourning;  of  Horace,  his  attached  and 
honoured  friend;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  of  Mascenas,  his  faithful  minis* 
ter,  to  whose  encouragement  we  doubtless  owe  no  small  part  of  the  works 
of  Horace  as  well  as  ^rgil.  Msscenas  and  Horace,  in  their  lives  united 
by  a  mutual  friendship,  were  not  divided  in  their  death,  both  being  in- 
terred in  the  EsqaiKffi^  to  which  the  celebrated  gardens  of  MmcoDBS 
reached.  The  latter  years  of  the  emperor's  life  were  clouded  by  domestic 
ills.  His  daughter  Julia,  on  the  death  of  Agrippa,  took  for  her  third 
spouse,  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband.  After  losing  both 
Ins  grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  emperor  adopted  Tiberius,  whom 
he  promoted  to  the  highest  military  commands,  and  bestowed  on  him, 
after  his  successful  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Au- 
gustus thenceforth  sought  retirement  from  his  public  cares.  His  con- 
quests in  Spain  had  been  his  last  military  exploits,  and  he  afterwards 
avoided  war  with  as  much  care  as  the  Roman  generals  of  old  had  been 
used  to  seek  it  At  length,  in  the  seTcnty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
forty-fourth  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  seen  peace  restored  to  his  country, 
her  laws  reformed,  her  commerce  extended,  her  colonies  flourishing,  her 
people  prosperous  and  grateful,  and  offering  him  divine  honours,  arts  and 
learning  carried  to  a  height  unknown  before,  Rome  boasting  a  splendour 
worthy  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  an  empire  founded  that  was  to  en- 
dare  tor  generations,  Augustus  died,  and  his  last  words  were  from  the 
heart:  '<  Livia!  remember  our  happy  union.     Farewell  I" 

W.  S.  G. 
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What  may  be  termed  samge  litertiiire,  wlwnje  possesses  a  great  £B«e>- 
nation  for  the  reader,  aad  the  few  writers  wko  hare  devoted  themsehres 
to  that  field  hare  always  secured  ready  perusal.  Who  is  there  aneng 
us  who  has  not  bang  with  breathless  interest  over  the  ''  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  ?**  or  followed  the  ^  Pathfinder"  throi:^h  the  series  of  works 
that  depict  his  adyentwons  career  ?  Next  came  Rnzton,  too  soon  takea 
from  us,  alas  I  but  the  few  memorials  he  left  showed  how  gfeat  a  loss  oar 
Eteratore  suffered  in  him.  Lastly,  we  have  had  Mayne  Retd,  who  hss 
his  readers  by  teas  of  thoasands,  and  whose  novds  are  full  of  incideat 
and  Titality.  Others  hare  trod  this  field  aad  hare  failed :  ia  chanty  to 
them  we  w^l  omit  their  namesw 

Tins  lileralure  has,  hitherto,  been  almost  indigenous  to  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  for  BO  odier  nation  has  come  so  much  in  contact  with  the 
savages  as  those  who  sent  forth  these  dazing  {noneers  from  nordi  and 
south  to  drive  the  Indians  farther  and  farther  back  from  their  huntinc- 
grounds.     Among  Crermans,  the  only  persons  who  hare  touched  on  the 
Indians   are  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  his  "*  Cabin  Book,"  and  Kohl,  who 
nre  tm  his  diarmiag  monogram  of  the  Ojtbbeways  in  his  "  Travds 
Kevnd  Lake  Superior."     The  French  had  a  very  cekbrated  xepvesentsr 
trre,  Lonis  de  BellaaMue,  better  known  as  Gabriel  Ferxy^  but  eyen  hii 
deservedly  great  reputation,  resting  on  his  '*  Coureur  3e§  Boisy''  has 
paled  before  iiie  risbg  lustre  of  QostaTe  AiBMrd,  wh»  is  ai  once  the 
f  xencfa  Mayne  R^  u^i  Feaaimoie  Cooper. 

Aimard's  Indian  tales  will  be  fiDosd  superii»r  to  those  of  both  the 
dlxxve^^iamed  aothorsj  and  for  very  simple  reasons.  Although  Cooper 
passessed  a  great  talent  Bsr  inventing  a  story,  the  miefertuae  is,  that  the 
■ccne  is  laid  within  a  very  confined  space :  he  deals  irith  only  the  eastern 
tribes,  those  which  the  Yankee  element  came  most  into  colUsion  with; 
and  diese  teibes,  inexorably  driven  back  before  the  white  nsan,  soon  lost 
tibose  salient  peoits  whseh  distinguish  the  savage  of  the  western  pr airies. 
The  Tuscaroias  and  Delawares  were  not  lords  of  the  land  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  pale  fiices ;  they  contended  inch  by  indi  of  their  tersitoiy) 
il  is  true,  but  their  opponents  had  the  prestige  of  victory,  and  the  tribes, 
iterimnted  by  whisky  and  wbite  dueases,  had  not  the  energy  left  to  resist. 
If  they  formed  a  oonfederatioB,  it  vras  but  limited  in  its  ezAeol,  and  ftD 
to  pieces  freaa  internal  dissension.  Cooper  was,  therefore,  virtually  right 
in  calling  one  of  his  books  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicaas,*'  evea  ibsfi^ 
tiio  scattered  fragments  of  that  race  still  exist  beyond  the  MiooiosippL 
^  }\fayne  Reid,  on  ih»  otiier  hand,  acted  wisely  in  laying  the  scene  of 
his  stories  among  the  untameable  tr&es  of  the  western  pxairies — the 
Pawnees,  the  Apaches,  and  the  Comaiiches — that  haughty  race  which 
calk  itself  ^  Queen  of  the  Fairies,''  and  defies  the  white  man.  These 
tribes  still  lord  it  in  the  desert;  they  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  pale 
fiices,  and  during  the  ** Mexican  moon"  commit  frightful  ravages  in 
Sonora  and  along  the  frontier.  The  degenerate  descendants  of  Cortes 
are  unable  to  resist  them,  and  they  spread  desolation  on  their  path. 
Villages,  even  towns,  are  burned,  the  crops  are  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and 
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the  womeo  led  into  captivity,  to  become  the  slavet  of  the  redUekiA  war- 
zion.  Suck  men,  though  tney  be  savages,  supply  a  thrilling  subject  for 
the  Tomance  writer^  and  Mayne  Reid  did  well  in  laying  the  scene  of  his 
Indian  tales  amons^  them. 

Unfortunately,  nowever,  when  you  have  read  one  of  Captain  Reid's 
stories^  yoa  have  read  them  all,  for  a  marvelloos  likeness  pervades  them. 
The  feeling  cminot  be  overcome  that,  having  exhausted  his  stock  of 
personal  observation  in  his  eariier  works,  he  repeats  himself,  or  is  obliged 
to  fall  Imck  on  reading.  Another  great  defect  in  these  otherwise  charm- 
ing tales  18  the  otter  absence  of  plot :  you  have  incidents  piled  on  inci- 
dents, but  Ae  conclusion  lies  as  plainly  before  you  as  the  town  you  are 
travefling  to  on  a  Dutch  road.  It  may  be  that  Mayne  Beid,  having  to 
write  for  a  popular  periodical,  dees  not  display  that  artistic  finish  of 
which  we  believe  him  quite  capable,  and  that,  under  different  circum- 
stances, he  might  produce  works  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  his  readers ; 
Init  there  is  nothing  so  injurious,  he  should  remember,  to  a  popular 
sothor  than  ibe  whispered  *'  he  k  writing  himself  out,''  from  which  some 
of  our  best  writers  are  now  suffering,  simply  because,  having  made  a 
zeputa^on,  they  do  nothing  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

The  case  is  very  (Merent,  however,  with  the  subject  of  our  paper. 
Gn8ta?e  Aimard  has  written  some  doaen  Indian  tales,  all  interesUng  and 
sill  imfike.  The  great  charm  of  his  stories  is,  indubitably,  the  vitality  he 
manages  to  throw  into  them ;  and  he  writes  with  such  spirit,  that,  while 
leading,  yoa  cannot  but  imagine  that  he  is  describing  to  you  scenes  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  And  this  was  very  probably  the  case,  for 
Aimard's  life  has  been  one  which  we  defy  the  most  practised  romancer  to 
oat-romanee.  He  has  lived  an  age  (for  such  an  existence  cannot  be 
measured  by  years)  among  the  savages.  As  adopted  son  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Indian  nations,  he  has  fought,  hunted,  trapped  by  their 
aide,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  every  ruse.  But  this  is  not 
«U ;  and,  fortunately  for  his  readers,  he  has  gone  through  every  phase 
of  desert  life.  He  has  been  in  turn  squatter,  hunter,  trapper,  and  miner^ 
and  has  seen  the  mode  of  life  of  all  the  adventurers  who  traverse  the 
Indian  deserts  in  every  direction.  Twice  he  was  led  to  the  stake  of 
torture  by  the  Apaches,  and  only  saved  by  a  miracle :  he  wandered 
about  alone  fat  upwards  of  a  numth  on  the  great  Del  Norte  desert ;  he 
was  a  slave  in  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  tba  Sun,  and  is  probably  the 
only  European  who  returned  alive  from  those  gloomy  caverns,  where  the- 
■acred  fire  of  Montezuma  is  still  kept  burning,  carefully  tended  by 
"Vestals,  as  in  ancient  Rome ;  he  was  a  prisoner  for  a  lengthened  period 
with  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Fatagonians — in  a  word,  there  is  not  a 
portion  of  uncivilised  America,  North  or  South,  which  he  has  not  tra> 
▼exsed,  with  his  good  rifle  in  his  hand,  in  defiance  of  the  wikl  beasts  and 
the  still  wilder  and  more  dangerous  inhabitants. 

But  even  such  a  life  as  tl:^  would  avail  a  man  but  little  for  literary 
porsuitSy  unless  he  possessed  the  giffc  of  putting  it  in  ao  attractive  form^ 
and  this  Gustavo  Aimard  has  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  is  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  novelist,  and  while  his  works  read  so  truthfully,  they 
are  of  absorbing  interest,  owing  to  the  clever  way  in  which  the  author 
maintains  the  surprise,  which  is  the  great  characteristic,  even  thou^  an 
imworthy  one,  perh^,  of  the  successful  novelist.     With  the  first  novel 
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he  produced  on  his  return,  ''  Le  Grand  Chef  des  Aucas,"  his  reputa- 
tion was  established  in  France,  and  he  has  constantly  marched  to  fresh 
triumphs.  Nearly  every  month  a  fresh  work  is  produced  from  his  prolific 
pen ;  and  yet,  though  we  have  read  them  all  with  unabated  interest, 
we  have  not  found  an  instance  where  he  has  repeated  them,  excepting, 
of  course,  where  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  describe  Indian  manners 
and  customs,  which  do  not  vary.  Many  of  his  earlier  works  have  reached 
the  sixth  edition,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  he  has  a  clientele  in  Paris 
greater  than  even  Paul  de  Kock  had  in  his  palmiest  days. 

It  is  no  slight  merit  for  a  French  author  to  achieve,  that  these 
works  do  not  contain  a  single  line  which  an  English  reader  would  wish 
away.  M.  Aimard  is  too  truly  a  man  to  attempt  corrupting  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  readers  by  high-flown  sentiment ;  if  we  find  fault  with 
him  at  all,  it  is  for  investing  his  Indian  characters  with  too  much  hu- 
manity, and  endowing  them  with  attributes  which  are  generally  the  boast 
of  civilisation  alone.  But  he  is  the  best  judg^  of  such  matters :  he  has 
made  the  Indian  character  the  study  of  his  life,  and  we  may  safely  accept 
at  his  hands  a  picture  which  we  may  deem  too  flattering,  but  which,  after 
all,  may  be  explained  by  the  many-sided  phases  human  life  assumes,  to 
the  skin  that  covers  white,  red,  or  black.  If  Mrs.  Stowe  was  allowed  to 
rehabilitate  the  negro  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  surely  no  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  Gustave  Aimard  because  he  manfully  upholds  the  men  with 
whom  he  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  learnt  to  love 
and  admire  in  spite  of  their  faults,  which  are,  after  all,  inherent  in  their 
siature. 

After  the  fashion  of  Fennimore  Cooper,  Aimard  generally  selects  one 
hero,  whom  he  accompanies  through  several  volumes,  although  they  are 
-all  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no  elucidatory  remarks.  In  one 
series,  composed  of  "La  Grande  Flibuste,"  "La  Fievre  d*Or,"  and 
-**  Curumilla,"  his  hero  is  the  unfortunate  Count  de  Raousset  Boulbon, 
'who  fell  a  victim  to  Mexican  ill-faith  in  1848,  and  was  shot  Hke  a  dog 
by  the  governor  of  Sonora.  His  hapless  fate  created  a  sensation 
throughout  Europe  at  the  time,  but  faded  away  in  presence  of  the  weird 
political  events  that  occupied  all  minds  in  that  eventful  year.  Had  the 
count  been  successful,  he  would  have  ranked  in  history  by  the  side  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  his  exploit  of  taking  the  fortified  town  of  Her- 
mosello,  at  the  head  of  scarce  three  hundred  men,'  and  with  no  guns,  has 
hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.  No  better  hero 
for  a  romance  could  have  offered  ;  and  while  M.  Aimard  has  adhered 
rather  closely  to  facts,  he  has  interwoven  a  web  of  human  interest  by 
sundry  love  passages  that  take  place  between  the  count  and  the  daughter 
of  his  great  enemy,  the  governor  of  Sonora. 

Among  all  that  is  good,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  best,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  **  L'Eclaireur  *'  is  the  most  successful  of  all  M.  Aimard's  Indiaa 
stories,  possibly  because  it  deals  more  with  civilisation  than  the  rest  of  the 
tales  do.  Perhaps  our  readers  yn\[  not  object  to  a  short  analysis  of  the 
plot,  which  we  trust  will  impel  them  to  seek  the  book  itself. 

In  consequence  of  intrigues,  Don  Real  de  los  Montes  is  obliged  to  fly  fi^na 
Mexico,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Don  Estevao. 
The  latter,  who  has  concocted  the  intrigue  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his 
brother's  wealth,  forces  the  ladies  into  a  convent,  where  the  mother  dies, 
and  the  daughter,  Dona  Luisa,  is  immured  alive  in  the  oubliettes.  Fortu- 
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nately  for  her,  her  yoirag  loTer,  Don  Leo  cie  Torres,  hears  of  this,  breaks 
into  the  convent,  carries  her  and  a  commmion,  Dona  Laura,  off,  and  flies 
into  the  desert.  So  eager,  however,  is  Don  Estevan's  pursuit  in  order  to 
destroy  the  last  witness  of  his  crime,  that  Don  Leo  is  compelled  to  entrust 
tiie  two  ladies  to  Addick,  an  Apache  chief,  who  conveys  them  to  the  CitY 
of  the  Sun,  with  the  intention  of  never  giving  them  up  again.  This 
Addick  is  a  double  rogue,  and  plays  with  both  parties  for  his  own  profit. 
Under  th^e  circumstances,  Bon-aff&t,  the  Eclaireur,  or  scout,  makes  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  another  Canadian  hunter,  Balle-franche  (the 
Idero  of  a  previous  tale),  and  Eagle-head,  a  celebrated  Comanche  chief. 
I>on  Estevao  is  captured  while  arranging  his  villany,  and  his  brother,  Don 
Mariano,  arrives  in  the  desert  in  time  to  accuse  him  before  the  terrible 
Court  of  Lynch  Law.  He  is  found  guilty,  and  unceremoniously  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive,  with  his  right  hand  free  to  clutch  a  pistol  when 
be  grows  tired  of  his  awful  position. 

Don  Mariano,  however,  relents,  and  gives  Balle-franche  the  hint  to 
Hberate  him.  He  does  so  at  the  last  moment,  and  receives  his  reward  by 
being  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  ungrateful  villain,  who  makes  off  wita 
Yaa  horse  and  joins  the  Apaches,  to  whom  he  consents  to  surrender  the  two 
ladies,  on  condition  that  none  of  his  enemies  leave  the  desert  alive.  On 
bearing  the  news  from  Balle-franche  that  Don  Estevan  is  free,  the 
^inbusinos  break  up  their  camp  at  once,  and  hasten  off  in  the  hope 
of  realising  the  ladies  before  Don  Estevan  reaches  the  city. 

The  description  of  the  march  through  the  virgin  forests  is  unique,  and 
we  would  gladly  quote  illustrative  passages,  did  our  space  permit.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  af^r  countless  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  they  all  arrive 
in  sight  of  the  Sacred  City — to  discover  that  the  Apaches  have  reached 
it  before  them.  At  this  moment  Bon-aff&t  appears  as  the  Deus  ex 
machind.  Disguised  as  a  medicine-man,  and  aided  by  Eagle-head,  he 
manages  to  get  into  the  Sacred  City  (the  detailed  description  of  which, 
by  the  way,  is  admirably  done,  and  evidently  by  an  eye-witness),  and  by 
stratagem,  too  long  to  describe,  and  would  be  spoiled  in  shortening,  gets 
the  ladies  out.  The  Europeans  fly,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  furious  to  avenge  the  sacrilege  committed  on  their  sacred  ground,  and 
the  party  at  length  enter  Sonora  to  find  the  Indians  before  them,  per- 
petrating the  horrors  of  the  Mexican  Moon.  They  are  beleaguered,  and, 
after  a  frightful  combat,  are  about  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  sooner  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  furious  foes,  when  Eagle-head  arrives  at  the 
bead  of  the  Comanches,  and  puts  the  Apaches  to  flight  with  immense 
slaughter. 

This  outline,  naturally  bald  as  it  is,  will  serve  to  show  the  strong 
buman  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  powerful  way  in  which  it  is  worked 
oat.  But  it  would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  furnish  any  idea  of 
the  scenes  that  fill  up  the  volume,  and  the  countless  delicate  touches  the 
author  gives  to  bring  out  the  Indian  character  in  all  its  glory.  We  feel 
convinced  that  Eagle-head  will  find  as  many  admirers  as  the  last  chief 
of  the  Mohicans,  for  he  is  quite  as  inexorable  and  chivalrous.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  squaw,  Fleur  d'Eglantine,  is  also  most  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  altogether  the  volume  produces  an  effect  on  the  reader  which  cannot 
be  described  but  must  be  felt.  Whoever  reads  it  on  our  recommenda- 
tion, vrill,  we  feel  assured,  not  be  disappointed. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  these  Indian  tales  possess  considerable 
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isteretty  as  comiaf  bom  one  who  has  carefiilly  studied  the  qossticm.  It 
is  Tery  remarkable  to  find,  in  the  niDeteenth  centurv,  that  the  savag^es, 
once  driven  back  diousaads  of  miles  from  the  frontier  of  oivilisatioQ  by 
liie  Spanish  conquistadors,  are  g^radually  regaining  their  ground,  and 
forcing  the  Me^cans  to  retire  in  their  turn.  Large  distriots,  once  covered 
by  smiling  haciendas,  have  now  been  regained  to  the  desert ;  the  pre- 
sidios buUt  to  keep  the  invade  at  bay,  have  been  ruined,  and  there  is 
AOthing  to  dieck  tne  advance  of  the  prairie  Indians  save  their  own  desire 
to  return  home,  after  completing  a  successful  raid,  and  enjoying  the 
spoib.  With  the  Americans  advancbg  to  the  east  and  south,  the  savages 
on  the  west  and  north,  Mexico  must  inevitably  be  swallowed  up  between 
ihem,  and  ibe  great  contest  will  commence.  As  to  the  result,  M.  Aimard 
feels  sanguine^  for  he  has  a  most  hearty  detestation  of  the  Yankees,  which 
would  have  g^dened  the  heart  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  so  liked  a  good 
hater,  but  we  are  inclined  to  shake  our  heads  in  doubt.  We  concede  all 
that  M.  Aimard  urges,  that  the  prairie  Indians  have  formed  a  grand 
confederation,  and  are  under  military  organisation  (we  wonder  whether 
French  adventurers  have  a  hand  in  this),  and  we  are  fully  aware  how 
kmg  the  oonqueat  of  the  Seminoles,  led  by  Osceola,  took  the  Americans. 
But  when  such  a  country  as  Mexico  was  the  stake,  the  whole  of  Yankee- 
dom  would  take  up  arms.  North  and  south  would  forget  their  quarrels 
for  the  prospect  of  annexing  so  fertile  a  territory,  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  a  few  thousand  Indians,  however  brave  and  well  organised, 
eould  lone  withstand  the  combined  efforts  of  the  republic,  that  '*  colossus 
with  the  feet  of  clay,"  as  Gustavo  Aimard  terms  it. 

Bat,  patting  this  question  aside,  there  is  another  and  more  cheerful 
aspect  under  winch  we  may  regard  the  great  and  deserved  success  of 
Amiard's  Indian  tales.  It  indicates  that  the  reien  of  frivolity  and  im- 
morality which  has  so  long  weighed  down  French  literature  is  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  that  a  taste  for  healthier  reading  is  being  produoed.  During 
the  last  few  years  French  authors  have  disgraced  their  brethren  by  th» 
trash  with  which  diey  supplied  the  European  book-mart ;  and  it  was  a 
sad  sign  of  the  times  when  such  a  book  as  "  Fanny"  could  run  through 
twenty  editions,  having  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  one  hifi^hly- wrought 
soene,  which  the  well-regulated  mind  turned  from  with  cusgust.  The 
result  has  been  that  French  books,  than  which  none  are  more  amusing 
or  artistic  when  kept  within  bounds,  have  been  expelled  from  Engluh 
drawing-rooms,  or,  at  any  rate,  concealed  under  sofe  squabs.  But  this 
is  a  {nty,  for  the  good  books  suffer  for  the  bad,  and  we  may  recommend 
for  perusal,  next  to  Aimard's  novels,  those  which  Messrs.  Hachette  pub- 
lish periodically  in  their  railway  library.  These  we  are  glad  to  see 
making  timr  way  slowly  into  our  booksellers'  shop-windows  and  on  to 
the  railway  stalls,  and  so  long  as  their  quality  is  maintained  they  may  be 
safely  recommended.  And  Siatit  will  be  so  we  niay  feel  assurea  Messrs* 
Hachette  will  take  good  care. 

We  hope,  too^  to  see  Aimard's  books  soon  ranking  by  their  side,  for 
they  deserve  to  be  read  in  the  original.  We  observe,  however,  that  a 
translation  of  some  of  them  is  announced,  and  we  presume  that  the  series 
will  follow.  That  they  are  healthy  reading  we  have  already  said ;  that 
they  are  deeply  interesting  does  not  admit  dF  a  doubt ;  and  that  they  are 
decidedly  the  best  of  their  sort  is  the  opinion  we  entertain,  and  whidi 
we  helieve  our  readers  will  confirm  when  they  have  compared  them  with 
other  works  of  the  same  nature  offered  them  before. 
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I. 
LoBD  CoKSTANTDne  lie  looked  around 

A  world,  tliat  owned  his  role. 
And  when  bj  Hellespont  he  found 
Its  key  and  comer-stone,  he  crowned 

Imperial  Stambonl. 
And  stin  her  ocean-riyer  flows 

Two  continents  between ; 
Still  on  her  hills  the  mjrUe  grows. 

And  still  her  rales  are  green. 
Bnt  now,  exhausted  bj  the  throes, 
Which  coming  dissolution  knows. 
She  gj^ps  in  feyerish  repose, 

The  Euxine's  discrowned  Queen. 
Then,  since  the  pride  of  Islam  droops, 

Doomed  by  its  deep  self-soom. 
Must  we  be  still,  while  Uussia  stoops 

Upon  the  Golden  Horn? 
No !  though  they  fail  us  at  the  pinch. 

Whom  once  we  helped  to  free, 
Though  Austria  sn&rl,  and  Prussia  flinch. 

And  France  a  traitor  be  ?— 
As  at  Yittoria,  inch  by  inch. 

We'll  win  the  mastery. 

n. 
Win!  and  for  whatP— That  boor  by>oir 
Imperioifl  impotence  may  shower 
A  curse  upon  its  guardian  Giaour  ? 
Win!  and  for  what P— That  sword  and  gun 
Kay  end  the  bloody  work  begun 
Amid  the  yells  of  Lebanon  ? 
Win!  and  for  what?— That  lust  may  bdld 
Its  gay  kiosk,  its  harem  gild. 
For  this  shall  England's  Uood  be  BpUled  f 

in. 
No !  not  for  this !    Once,  only  once. 

Could  Christendom  forget 
Wrongs  unrepented,  e'en  the  dunce 

Learns  sosnethmg  from  regret : 
Then  down  with  Islam !    'Twmild  be  vorth 

An  hour  of  glorious  dangers 
To  free  the  faireat  spot  on  eaKk 
From  those  who  stamp  its  vales  with  deaith^ 
And  mock  its  shrines  with  scornful  mixth. 

And  use  its  fonts  for  mangers. 
A  race  that  never  ploughed  nor  spun. 

But,  like  voracioos  maggots. 
Eat  idly  grovelling  in  the  sun; 
And  now  their  lei^  is  almost  done» 

Their  fruit-trees  bare  as  fagots, 

Down  with  them,  down !    And  19  witb ^Whom  P 

Whose  form  shaH  fill  the  vacant  room 
When  Bey  and  Pasha  meet  their  doom  P 
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Heiress  of  Stamboul  thou  must  be. 
Home  of  the  CsBsars^  Italy ! 

IV. 

Italia  !  at  thy  glorious  name 
All  rivalry  recedes  in  shame. 
Mother  of  heroes !  who  can  show 

Such  children  as  thine  own, 
Camillns,  Fabius,  Scipio  ? 
So  great  they  would  not  deign  to  go 

One  stef)  towards  a  throne 
Whereon  their  bretliren  less  divine 
Sat  god-like,  Julius !  Constantine ! 
Nor  those  alone.    For  when  the  world 
Its  rotten  crowns  to  chaos  hurled, 
And  drunk  with  fierj  draughts  of  war 
The  e^les  of  the  tricolor 

O^r  sullen  Moscow  shone. 
Whom  hailed  they  lord  of  king  and  czar. 
Their  emperor,  their  guiding  star  P 

Thy  great  Napoleon ! 
And  who,  when  he  was  forced  to  own 

That  dream  of  triumph  vain. 
Who,  when  he  flew  to  guard  a  throne 
That  rested  on  his  fame  alone. 
Who  stayed  to  nerve  the  Gaul's  retreat 
Through  fog  and  huiiicane  and  sleet 
Across  those  dreary  wastes,  whereon 
Swarmed  the  avengers  from  the  Don, 

From  Ural  and  Ukraine  ? 
Not  thine,  brave  Prince  of  Moskowa, 
Nor  thine,  advanced  guard  King  Murat, 
Of  Austerlitz  and  Areola, 

The  spirit  to  return ; 
But  first  in  rallies  and  attacks, 
And  last  to  yield,  or  turn  their  backs, 
And  gayest  at  cold  bivouacs, 
Tlie  men  of  Home  and  Latium, 
Of  Umbria  and  Samnium, 

The  rear-guard  with  Eugene ! 

V. 

Land  of  the  brave  in  days  gone  by ! 

Thy  heart  is  still  the  same. 
Oppressors  could  not  drain  it  dry. 

Nor  anarchists  inflame. 
And  if  of  yore  his  Rome  to  save 

Her  bravest  leaped  his  steed 
Bight  down  that  deep  sepulchral  caye 

Which  closed  upon  the  deed. 
Doth  not  the  old  imperial  land 

Its  race  of  Curtius  know 
In  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and 

n  lU  Galantuomo  ? 
Then  never  fear,  thy  way  is  clear. 
The  night  is  past,  the  dawn  is  here. 

Hail !  Empire  of  the  Free ! 
Down  witb  the  Sultan  and  his  line ! 
Up  with  the  heirs  of  Constantine ! 

Stamboul  for  Italy ! 
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Fob  some  time  past  governesses  have  proved  the  stock  subject  of  the 
Tioyd  writer,  and  we  have  had  more  than  enoagh  of  sentimentalism  about 
Tirtuous  porertj  and  Pamela-bm.  We  should  hardlj  have  added  another 
instance  had  we  not  received  a  very  curious  German  book,*  puiporting  to 
deeeribe  the  history  of  a  friendless  young  lady  in  England,  that  £1  Dorado 
of  the  Teutonic  unprotected  female.  Although  there  is  something  sus- 
picioDS  in  the  hei  tnat  no  names  are  given — indeed,  a  studied  conceal- 
ment is  sought— there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interna!  evidence  that  the 
lady  writes  the  truth  to  some  extent;  and  her  revelations  furnish  so 
peculiar,  and,  we  hope,  unequal  a  picture,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  them  known  to  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  ladies 
implicated  may  offer  a  satisftu^ry  explanation  and  contradiction,  highly 
necessary  at  the  present  time,'  when  so  many  calumnies  about  England 
are  eagerly  accepted  on  the  Continent. 

The  young  nameless  lady,  with  the  general  tendency  of  unmarried 
females,  does  not  tell  us  in  what  year  she  was  bom.  ,  Of  course,  circnm« 
stances  over  which  she  had  no  control  made  her  go  out  as  governess,  and 
her  first  engagement  was  with  an  English  captain,  as  bonne  to  his  little 
daughter.  With  this  &mily  she  proceed  to  Brussels,  and  was  cheated 
of  her  wages,  left  ill  in  the  lodgings,  when  the  captain  bolted,  and  con- 
sidered lierself  fortunate  in  securing  an  engagement  with  a  lady  redding 
in  Hertfordshire.  Here  she  was  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for 
she  was  starved,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  her  doctor's  bill  deducted  out 
of  her  salary.  In  her  despair,  the  governess  wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
who  had  her  case  at  once  inquired  into ;  but  the  gentleman  entrusted 
with  the  duty  only  heard  what  the  mistress  had  to  say,  and  nothing  was 
done.  Af^  escaping  from  this  purgatory  she  entered  the  service  of  a 
lady  of  title,  who  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  and  was  constantly 
accompanied  by  a  medical  man,  himself  married.  This  lady  was  in  the 
halnt  of  beating  her  children  till  the  blood  came ;  and  the  writer  assures 
us  that  soli  was  rubbed  into  the  wounds !  After  four  years'  wretched- 
ness, her  ladyship  bolted  to  the  Continent  with  the  doctor,  forgetting  to 
pay  the  governess,  or,  indeed,  anybody. 

The  next  engagement  was  with  a  Mrs.  E(aston),  where  the  writer  was 
most  comfortably  treated  as  a  daughter;  but  the  damp  compelled  her, 
relactantly,  to  give  up  this  situation,  and  she  established  herself  at 
Stiimfbrd,  when  she  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  We  next  find  her  obliged  to  give  up  these  engage- 
ments,  owing,  as  she  states,  to  the  bother  of  one  of  her  pupils  &lling  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  proceeded  as  companion  to  a  lady  on  a  continental 
tour.  On  her  return  to  England  she  looked  out  for  a  fresh  berth,  but 
more  cautiously  than  before ;  for,  as  she  says— 

ExDcrience  had  taught  me  that,  in  all  families  where  governesses  were  fre- 
quenilj  changed,  a  bad  system  of  education  prevailed,  and  this  was  generally 

*  Denkwurdigkciten  einer  Deutschen  Erzlcherin.    Berlin:  Otto  Jsnk^ 
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followed  by  other  evils,  which  the  principals  ever  tried  to  tone  down  with  great 
nnscmpnlousness  at  the  expense  ot  their  govemess's  reputation.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  what  harshness  and  coarseness  prevail  in  families  against  teachers; 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  children,  entirely  trusted  to  their  care  and  virtue,  are 
not  especially  respected.  So  soon,  then,  as  a  lady  asked  me  for  my  references. 
If  for  my  part,  mquired  whether  governesses  stayed  long  with  her,  if  she 
enlnisted  them  unth  the  punishment  of  the  children,  si^ported  tiieir  a&thority, 
•r  encouraged  the  calumnies  of  the  pupils.  When  I  sent  a  lady  the  address  <^ 
my  rderences,  I  also  asked  for  those  of  her  former  governesses,  in  order  to  make 
inquiries  on  my  side;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rights  on  both  sides  were 
equal,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  imperil  my  reputation  by  an  incautious  choice. 

The  natwnd  result  was,  that  the  yoong  lady  veBuuned  £9r  m  laog  time 
out  ti  A  sitnationy  duxing  which  she  fomed  a  ronMUrtic  attaohawnt  to  a 

Portogtiese  eiile,  M.  de  T ^  who  would  not  marry  hes,  howeTer,  be* 

eaoee  he  had  expectatiODS  from  two  costers,  who  would  dkinberit  Uua 
if  ke  ehose  a  Ludmoui.  While  wuting  for  dead  women's  shoes^  theii| 
the  writer  Metered  varioufl  families,  with  the  usual  result,  but  at  last  wae 
engaged  by  the  Marchioness  of  S(ligo),  where  she  wae  very  hafipy,  until 
lihe  marquis  died,  and  the  dowager  retired  to  her  estates  in  Ireland^ 
whither  she  could  not  accompany  her,  owing  to  her  appvoaehing  mamaM. 

De  T ,  however,  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Portugal  to  settle  nia 

affidrs,  and  the  governess  went  into  lodgings  in  Stutfieldr^ace  (wherever 
that  may  be),  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  rark.  She  had  numerous  pupil^ 
bat,  unfortimately,  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  house  where  she 
lived,  for  she  was  roUbed,  ill-treated,  and  turned  on  the  street  by  hued 
mffiaoe.  The  aooount  of  this  is  worth  quoting,  especially  whea  we  bear 
in  aiod  that  the  writer  must  have  lived  nearly  thirty  yean  in  England  : 

I  tried  to  lock  myself  in  my  room,  but  the  two  colossal  women  pressed 
a^^ainst  the  door«  which  gave  way ;  on  their  outcrv  came  three  fellows  fipom  the 
kitdien,  eviden%  their  accomplices.  I  shrieked  for  help,  but  the  daughter 
threw  herself  on  me  with  the  greatest  fury,  seized  my  long  hair,  and  attacked 
me  like  a  wild  beast.  In  tins  position  I  succeeded  ingiring  the  caging  wonsMi 
aueh  a  violent  bbw  on  the  nose,  that  she  let  loose,  but  the  mother  now  threw 
a  doUi  over  my  head,  the  robbers  seized  mv  arms,  e3res  and  mouth  were  imme- 
diately braced,  and  I  awaited  the  death-blow,  for«  in  London*  murders  daHj 
take  place  for  mudh  slighter  causes  than  the  objects  I  had  been  robbed  ot 
After  a  while,  I  was  let  loose  on  a  promise  that  I  would  neither  ay  for  he^  nor 
summon  the  police,  and  Heft  the  murderer's  den,  of  which  there  ace  so  many  in 
London,  stripped  of  all  means. 

TVhile  in  this  atate  the  governess  heard  that  a  lady  desired  a  com- 
paaien  to  Madeira,  intendmg  to  put  in  at  Gibraltar  to  see  a  daughter  ; 
and  she  was  aoo^ted,  and  was  delighted  at  it,  because  she  oould  tbea 
ffain  information  iu>Ottt  De  T  >  whose  letters  had  been  most  unsatia- 
nctory  since  his  return  home.  On  reaching  Lisbon,  after  many  romantic 

interludes,  she  discovered  that  De  T was  attending  on  a  dying  wife^ 

and  gave  him  up  on  the  spot,  revising  to  see  him  or  receive  his  letters  of 
eipltmation.  To  add  to  her  wretchedness,  her  mistress  died  suddenly,  and 
she  was  \eh  in  Lisbon  penniless.  In  this  situation,  she  waited  on  Lady 
H(oward)  de  W(alden),  the  ambassador's  wife,  who  treated  her  most 
Idndly,  and  procimd  her  many  pupils.  Here  she  was  very  happy,  and 
would  have  probably  ended  her  days  in  Portugal,  but  so'many  attempts 
were  made  to  eoDvert  her,  that  the  was  obliged  to  retmm  to  England, 
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-wbere,  howerer,  the  soon  repented  having  "  exchanged  eiranj  LoMtMBa 
ioT  foggy  Britain,  for  I  scarcely  trod  this  land  again  ere  I  felt  the  in- 
flnences  of  the  English  national  qualities  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  heart- 
kssnesa."  She  accepted  an  engagement  with  a  Mrt.  R— —  in  the 
country,  hot  her  trouhles  began  by  the  unmarried  Inrothor  of  the  lady 
£dling  in  lore  -mA  her  against  her  desire,  which  led  her  a  most  miseraUe 
fife.  Indeed,  according  to  the  writer's  showing,  her  beauty  was  het 
misfortoDe,  for  aH  the  men  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  all  the  women 
bsted  Ker  in  consequence.  Hardly  a  family  in  which  some  male  member 
does  not  make  her  proposals  of  marriage  or  otherwise,  and  she  must 

fasTe  been  a  marvel  to  resist  them  all.     Of  coarse  she  left  the  R s 

ere  long,  and  set  up  in  London  again  as  private  teacher,  but  lost  lier 
conne:don,  because  her  new  patroness  was  an  Irvingite,  said  insisted  on 
her  joining  that  faith.  Her  account  of  the  **  spiritcal  exercises"  is  worth 
s  quotation : 

At  six  o'clock  F.1L  I  went  to  the  church,  in  which  a  solemn  gloom  prevailed, 
and  groups  of  fervent  devotees  sat  around.  Behind  the  altars  were  stationed  the 
Tpesis,  near  it  sat  the  "  Angel  of  the  Church/'  as  the  Irvingites  called  Mrs. 
£ ,  and  the  deepest  alence  lay  on  the  whole  scene. 

''Week  waaa  jum  kerring  yapp^"  a  trembling  old  woman's  voice  suddenW 
yelled  in  a  high  ait ;  on  which  all  turned  to  the  spot  whence  the  yeU  prooeededL 

Ifiss  D ,  who  fortunately  sat  by  my  side,  whispered :  "The  gift  of  strange 

tongues."  After  a  pause,  a  spectral  bass  voice,  coming  as  it  were  from  a 
tomli,  cried,  "  Ob,  woe,  woe,  woe  to  those  who  do  not  couess  their  sins ;  their 
light  will  expire,  and  their  candlestick  be  overthrown !"  '*  Mary,  pray  confess 
your  sins,  and  you  will  shine  like  the  silver  wings  of  a  dove !"  a  second  female 
voice  shrieked.  "  Y\j,  fly,  fly  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that 
the  murderers  may  not  catch  you.  Oh  !  the  murderers,  murderers,  murderers 
— oh!  ihej  are  close  at  your  heels.  But  His  holy  apostles  will  build  a  wall 
Touni  yon,  m>  thai  thev  may  not  reach  you.  Yea,  t^  will  afflict  them  with 
Wrndfiewt,  so  that  they  snail  not  see  yoa,'^  a  hoUow  vdoe  behind  the  altur  said. 

"The  gift  otf  prophecy,"  Miss  D reaariced. 

r ''HaaaoowouunadLr  growled  a  voice.  "O  the  throne,  O  the  thrcme,  0 
isbsb  throne  of  His  holy  apostles  I  how  they  gjlisten,  how  they  shine  I  fall  down 
and  wordiip  them  !"  bleated  an  old  woman  m  a  singing  tone.  On  which  the 
whole  asaend^ly  piovsly  folded  their  hands,  and  their  features  became  glonfled. 

The  governess  would  not  become  an  Irvingite,  but,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietoeM,  paid  tithes  of  her  earnings.  Growing  tired  of  this  fun, 
ahe  resolved  to  procure  another  engagement,  and  for  that  purpose  entered 
a  Governesses'  Institution,  as  boarder.  But  this  place  did  not  suit  her  at 
all,  as  win  be  seen  from  the  following  far  from  flattering  account : 

In  one  room  thirty-six  ladies  read,  wrote,  played,  drew,  painM,  sewed, 
studied,  and  converKd !  The  noise  was  at  times  oiongh  to  take  awa^  the 
aensea.  Areaidenoe  here  does  not  at  all  serve  to  give  you  a  favourable  notion  of 
ike  manaeaaf  wcHuen  in  whose  hands  the  education  of  the  ^win^  youth  of  the 
highest  cksses  is  entrusted.  If  you  were  singing  or  playmg,  a  dozen  wanted 
ihepiano^  while  the  rest  scolded,  because  they  could  not  work,  or  indulged  in 
mahcious  scandal.  The  dbputes,  envy,  hatred,  gossip,  calumny,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, did  not  cease  the  whole  d&j  through ;  and  they  often  had  such  vioknt 
squabbles  that  Mrs.  H was  compelled  to  fetch  the  diaplain  of  the  establish- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  Worst  of  all  off  were  foreigners,  for  all  the 
&^li  wmnea  combined  against  them ;  they  were  the  most  oppressed  by  the 
^ireetiess^  aad  {Mtt  upon  on  every  ^[^^nnity«    Both  these  Imus  were  most 
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selilsh,  qaarrelsome,  and  nnjast,  and  oonstantlj  let  it  be  nnderstood  that  their 
kindness  was  purchasable,  by  displaying  a  quantity  of  valuable  presents  they 
had  received  from  their  proteg^. 

To  remove  from  this  establishment,  the  writer  accepted  an  engagement 
in  the  house  of  a  country  clergyman.  Though  he  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  pursued  her  with  his  attentions,  and  when  she  rejected  him,  refused  her 
a  oharacter.  On  this  she  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  Archbishop  of 
CanteH)ury,  who  pulled  the  clergyman  up,  and  wrote  in  her  behalf  to  the 
committee  of  the  Governess's  Institution,  so  that  she  could  enter  it  again 
at  any  moment,  even  without  a  character  from  her  last  place. 

Her  next  engagement  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  with  a  lady 
in  Scotland,  and  it  wants  a  strong  mind  to  believe  all  she  says.  The 
husband  of  the  lady  was  a  young  man  of  very  pleasant  manners,  and  the 
Mvemess  was  treated  with  the  utmost  distinction,  having  to  take  the 
head  of  the  table  at  meals,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance. The  first  thing  that  attracted  her  attention  was  the  nature  of  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  she  was  truly  horrified  on  hearing  from  the 
children  that  they  were  portraits  of  former  governesses.  Very  soon  dis- 
covering the  danger  of  her  situation,  she  gave  notice  at  once  to  leave. 
And  yet  the  writer  tells  us  in  the  same  breath  that  she  met  at  this 
pandemonium  for  governesses,  Eliot  Warburton,  the  author  of  *'  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross."  Surely  such  scarce  veiled  statements  as  these  de- 
mand contradiction,  for  the  honour  of  England. 

After  one  or  two  more  engagements,  which  turned  out  unpleasantly, 
and  as,  moreover,  our  governess  had  saved  a  decent  sum  of  money,  she 
determined  on  returning  to  her  own  country,  taking  farewell  of  the  land 
that  sheltered  her  so  long,  in  the  following  sentences : 

I  am  conviuced  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  stranger  feels  the  soli- 
tude of  the  heart  so  terribly  as  in  England,  for  in  every  other  land  he  is  treated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  even  with  politeness,  but  the  ^or«/ English- 
man hates  the  foreigner,  looks  down  on  him  with  pride  and  contempt,  bemuse 
he  always  remains  a  brutal  c^tist,  who,  as  a  son  of  liberty,  despises  the  conti- 
nental peoples  for  their  serlaom.  On  the  other  hand,  English  nobodies  are 
treated  witii  honour  at  the  courts  of  Germany,  about  which  tney  laugh  heartily 
among  themselves.  I  have  often  wished  that  Grerman  princes  might  overhear 
the  coarse  witticisms  which  these  ox-flesh  beings  indulge  in  about  tLe  "petty 
courts."  '  ~ 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  governess,  however,  accepted  other  en- 
gagements in  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  she 
complains  just  as  much  about  them  as  she  does  about  England.  She 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  misunderstood  wherever  she  went,  and  appa- 
rently resolved  at  last  to  settle  down  on  the  interest  of  her  savings,  and 
write  her  life.  We  sincerely  wish  she  had  not,  for  even  if  her  story 
should  be  contradicted,  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  can  be,  still  there  is 
an  old  saying,  that  if  you  throw  dirt  enough,  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick ; 
and  there  is  enough  in  this  volume  to  build  an  Irish  cabin.  We  have 
treated  it  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  for  there  are  passages  in  it  which 
shows  the  writer  to  be  what  M.  About  would  call  a  '^  most  enlightened 
virtue,"  and  which  read  strangely  from  a  person  who  b  always  boasting 
of  her  purity. 

That  the  book  will  be  extensively  read,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
for  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of  malice  which  will  please  many  readers. 
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tnd  Ae  aathor  has  S{ntefiilly  managed,  while  carefiillj  initialisiiig  the 
names,  to  give  them  in  full  in  yarious  parts  of  her  narrative,  so  that  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  can  pin  the  offenders.  The  volume  has  cer- 
tain] j  many  sospicious  ngnn  about  it — such  as  the  total  absence  of  dates, 
and  the  more  tium  flattering  character  the  writer  draws  of  herself;  more 
than  all,  the  continuity  of  ill  treatment  she  suffered,  acceding  to  her 
own  showing,  displays  a  malice  prepense  against  our  country.  As  we 
said  before,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  parties  implicated. give 
as  public  a  contradiction  as  the  statements  are  public 

'While  dLscussing  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noting 
a  curious  fact  of  the  day  in  the  propensity  the  Germans  have  for  calum- 
niating and  running  down  England.  General  attacks  have  long  been 
conunon  enough,  but  writers  now-a-days  have  fallen  into  the  luibit  of 
Ibmishing  details  which  give  a  great  vraisemblance  to  their  statements. 
More  curious  still,  the  majority  of  the  books  to  which  we  allude  emanate 
from  Berlin,  a  city  with  which  we  are  so  closely  connected.  As  it  is 
quite  certain  that  such  books  would  not  be  published  unless  they  were  in 
demand,  we  may  f^rly  assume  that  the  Prussians  have  an  aversion  from 
the  English  alliance  generally.  The  Times,  it  is  true,  did  its  best  during 
the  summer  to  blow  up  this  aversion  into  a  flame,  but  isolated  instances 
would  hardly  account  for  the  very  general  and  wide-spread  dislike  the 
Prussians  entertain  for  us  as  a  nation. 

If  this  be  the  case— and  we  are  afraid  it  is  so— 'a  very  awkward  consi- 
deration arises  as  to  our  relations  with  the  Continent.  A  liberal  ministry 
threw  away  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  union  of 
our  princess  with  the  heir-apparent  of  Prussia  consolidated  the  iriendship 
between  the  two  countries.  People  rubbed  their  hands  with  delight  at 
the  thought  that  we  had  thrown  overboard  a  worn-out  friend,  and  had 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  rising  and  powerful  nation,  which  was 
destined  to  make  Germany,  ere  long,  "  great,  glorious,  and  free,**  and 
oppose  an  eternal  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  France.  Such,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  case :  the  bonds  connecting  England  and  Prussia 
are  anything  but  tight,  and  the  regent  is  in  a  sad  state  of  vacillation, 
not  knowing  in  which  direction  to  turn,  but  flattering  himself  with  the 
idea  that  his  country  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own,  independent  of  all 
alfiances. 

The  worst  feature,  however,  is  the  expression  of  public  feeling  agunst 
England  to  which  we  have  aJready  alluded.  We  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  it,  that  we  have  given  space  to  the  "  Trials  of  a  Governess,** 
not  BO  much  to  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  a  libel  on  the  English 
character,  as  to  bring  before  our  readers'  notice  the  statements  about 
US  that  find  ready  acceptance  among  the  Prussians.  Such  a  state  of 
things  should  not  exist :  our  honour  as  a  nation  demands  an  energetic 
protest,  and  in  choosing  this  book  as  subject  for  our  article,  we  have 
taken  the  worst  example  of  this  odium  populate  that  has  vet  come  be- 
fore ns.  But  we  do  not  know  what  may  remain  behind ;  ana  unless  some 
energetic  measure  be  taken,  the  Prussian  dblike  already  existing  against 
ns  may  prove  of  most  serious  injury  should  ever  the  moment  arrive  when 
we  have  to  count  our  friends. 
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*  

THE  RO8X-FI0KVB  OT  FBOVIMS. 

Whilb  yet  the  trareiler  is  slawly  wendiag  hk  way  aeroas  one  of  the 
dreariest  plains  in  France,  in  the  &U  belief  that  his  journey  will  nersc 
Qome  to  an  end,  there  rises,  in  the  far-off  distance,  a  grey  shadow  wludi 
he  may  well  be  excused  for  nustaldng  for  a  doud,  so  fantastic  and  ine- 
golar  is  the  ontline  of  the  form  that  steals  upon  the  horixon.  He  Idboaa 
on,  till,  by  degrees,  the  cloud-like  appearanoe  assumes  a  more  definite 
shape ;  but  still,  for  a  time,  he  is  unoertain  whether  what  he  dimlv  seei 
be  vapour  or  substance.  At  length,  as  be  approaches  nearez^  his  doobte 
are  dispelled,  and  in  the  giey  mass  which  lifts  itself  above  the  plain  ha 
recognises  the  wosk  of  man's  hands :  those  broken  lines  are  the  towen 
and  spires  and  battlements  of  an  ancient  city. 

A  city,  onoe  populous  and  nch;  in*the  middle  ages  a  cynosure  of  irt, 
and  arms,  and  literature,  and  commerce;  to  the  Crusaders  who  le£b  iti 
walls,  an  image  of  Holy  Jerusalem ;  at  the  present  day,  the  thinly-ia- 
habited,  mined  town  <^  Provina. 

That  is  to  say,  the  upper  town;  for,  below  ihe  steep  hill  crowned  iiy 
the  lofty  towei^  whidi  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  Cssar,  and,  at  all  event^ 
bears  his  name — ^and  by  the  enormous  dome  of  Saint-Quinace,  nearly  si 
gigantic  as  its  Roman  neidiboar— th^w  lies  another  town,  only  lea 
desolate  than  her  sister,  where  the  decaying  trade  of.  Provias  is  yet 
carried  on.  That  trade  dc^nds  now  upon  two  rapid  streams,  the 
Durteint  and  the  V oubde,  whush  turn  die  wneels  oi  numerous  com-milli^ 
and  whose  waters,  £ivourabIe  to  dyers,  spread  fertility  throughoot  the 
valley. 

Formerly,  however,  Provina  was  celebrated  for  something  more  than 
finely-ground  flour  and  well-stained  textures.  The  large  gardens  that 
lie  within  the  wide  circuit  of  its  walls  were  filled  with  that  precious  crim- 
son rose,  originally  a  native  of  Palestine,  which  was  brought  to  France 
by  Thibault  of  Champagne,  the  famous  Trouvere,  who  made  it  the 
theme  of  so  many  of  his  lays;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Provins  rose,  as 
an  artide  of  commerce,  was  in  the  highest  degree  remunerative. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  was  especially  the  case,  and  whoever,  at 
that  time,  aimed  at  making  a  fortune  in  Provins,  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  embark  in  the  trade  of  rose-leaves.  The  opportunity  for 
doing  so^  was,  however,  limited,  the  gardens  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  large  proprietors  who  codd  not  readily  be  induced  to  part  with  aay 
portion  of  their  profitdile  landa^  It  must  be  a  large  sum,  they  said,  to 
tempt  them,  and  large  sums  were  only  made  by  themselves.  As  a  cim- 
'sequence,  the  good  people  of  Provins,  who  were  neither  millers  nor 
dyers,  cultivated  only  small  patches  of  ground  on  thdr  own  account,  and 
the  poorer  sort  were  chiefly  rose-leaf  pickers. 

To  the  last-named  class  belonged  a  family  named  Fauriel.  They  lived 
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in  a  smJl  hooee  in  ibe  Bue  anx  Aulx,  a  street  almof t  as  humid  as  tba 
xxrer  wlueh  it  led  to,  and  whence  it  denved  its  name.  Not  all  of  them, 
hoveyer,  were  nnall  houses  in  the  Rue  auz  Aulz,  for  a  palace  was  nam- 
bered  amongst  them — a  splendid  monument  of  the  archit^ture  of  tha 
dxteenth  century,  built  for  Fran9ois  Premier  himself,  as  his  device,  the 
Salamander,  sculptured  in  many  places,  plainly  indicated.  But  the 
palace  and  the  hoyel  stood  constantly  side  by  side  in  those  days,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  Death,  who  yisits  both  alike,  from  the  trouUe  of  a 
long  jouruey. 

The  Idug's  palace  and  the  tenement  occupied  by  Pierre  Fanriel  did 
BO^  indeed,  stand  side  by  side,  but  Bearly  opposite  to  eadi  other ;  and 
many  an  hoar  had  the  lose-picker  wasted,  as  he  sat  munne  at  hb  ova 
door,  with  wistful  eyes  cast  on  the  noUe  buBding  ouKMite,  half  envying 
its  owner  the  possession  of  a  place  so  fine,  and  sadly  coatzastmg  with  it 
the  squalor  of  iiis  own  habitation. 

Piene  Fanriel  Mght  be  pardoned  for  thoughts  Hke  these,  for  though 
only  a  poor  rMe-pidcer  now,  he  had  seen  b^ter  days.  He  was  not  by 
birth  a  PiovinoiSy  but  came  from  Dijon,  in  which  city  his  father  and 
grand&ther  before  him  had  been  respectable  wine-coopers,  a  calling 
whidi  was  also  his  own  before  misfortune  overtook  him.  The  failure  of 
a  frieod  who  owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money — an  epidemic  that  pro- 
strated him  £ir  months,  and  carried  off  three  out  of  lus  four  childrMi — 
and  a  fire,  that  finally  burnt  him  out  of  house  and  home,  were  the  chief 
items  in  the  account  which  made  up  his  ruin ;  and  at  §orty  years  of  age 
I^erre  Fauriel  took  his  departure  from  Dijon  with  his  wife  and  one  childt 
a  boy  seven  years  old,  to  seek  a  world  elsewhere.  Paris  was  the  haven 
towards  whi^  he  tazned  his  steps,  but  his  wife  was  taken  so  ill  at  Pto- 
vins  that  he  was  compelled  to  hah  there  for  a  time,  and  during  her  siek* 
ness  the  litde  money  he  had  was  so  nearly  consumed  that  it  became 
advisable  for  him  to  consider  whether  he  had  not  better  stay  where  he 
was  than  travel  hK&ear,  A  dream  came  in  md  of  his  already  half-formed 
intention.  He  fancied  that  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garJen  filled  with 
roses,  the  loveliest,  the  most  fragrant  that  had  ever  charmed  his  senses ; 
that  a  person,  seemingly  the  owner  of  the  place,  of  kind  but  grave  aspect^ 
wbo  spoke  to  him  by  name,  but  whose  features  were  unfamiliar,  invited 
him  to  gather  as  many  roses  as  he  wished  ;  and  that  as  he  plucked  them 
every  one  was  turned  to  gold.  Marguerite,  his  wife,  interpreted  this 
dream  as  women  often  interpret  their  visions,  after  thmr  own  inclina- 
dons.  She  was  weary  of  wandering;  Paris  offered  no  prospect,  no 
temptadon ;  she  dreaded  the  thought  of  bemg  a  stran^r  in  so^  vast  a 
city;  in  her  fever  she  had  tasted  of  the  conserves  fer  which  Provins  was 
fiuned  ;  Ae  had  learned  how  the  roses  from  which  they  were  made  were 
Hie  specialty  of  the  town ;  and  influenoed  by  feeling,  ima^nation,  and 
reality,  predicted  that  Pierre  would  make  his  fertilne  if  he  set  up  his  rest 
in  the  <ud  capital  of  Brie.     He  took  h^  advice,  and  remiuned. 

Provins,  though  on  the  bord^»  of  Champagne,  has  no  trade  in  wine, 
and  even  had  it  shared  in  the  produce  of  that  far-famed  district,  the  fact 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  for  Pierre  Fauriel,  who  had  been  brought 
up  a  cooper ;  so  he  endeavoured  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  only  occupation 
that  was  open  to  him — work  in  the  rose-gardens  of  the  town,|his  wife  and 
son  assisting.     Between  them  aU  an  existence  was  secured,  but  though 
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Pierre's  dream  rose  often  to  his  remembrance,  no  chance  of  its  realisation 
occurred  for  several  years :  grey  hairs  mingled  fast  ivith  the  dark  lockff 
of  Pierre  and  Marguerite,  and  Henri  grew  apace,  a  handsome,  eager^ 
thoughtless  boy. 

II. 

THB  RBTUBN  OF  VAURIXL'S  DBBAM. 

I 

One  fine  summer^s  evening,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  in  the  year 
1758,  the  Fauriel  family  had  returned  from  their  daily  labour,  and  while 
Marguerite  was  preparing  supper,  Pierre  took  his  customary  seat  near  the 
door,  and  Henri,  too  young  to  feel  fatigue,  amused  himself  by  throwing 
his  cap  at  the  bats  as  they  flitted  past  in  the  twilight,  and  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  them.  At  first  the  father  watched  his 
son  with  a  grave  smile,  and  now  and  then  a  word  of  mocking  encourage- 
ment, till  Henri  was  led  by  his  chase  out  of  sight ;  Pierre  then  fell  into 
one  of  his  fits  of  meditation,  and  remained  silent  f6r  some  time. 

At  length  the  course  which  his  thoughts  had  taken  urged  him  to  re- 
lieve himself  by  speech. 

'*  Marguerite,**  he  said,  "  when  your  menage  is  finished  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

''  Dieu  merci,  mon  ami,"  replied  Marguerite,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
^'  what  I  have  to  do  does  not  take  me  long.  As  soon  as  that  boy  is  tired 
of  play  our  supper  is  ready,  but  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  before,  it  caa 
wait." 

''  Henri  has  gone  down  the  street  I  know  not  where,**  returned  Pierre  ; 
^  to  catch  a  single  bat  he  would  throw  away  a  dozen  suppers :  at  his  age 
I  did  the  same.  Ah!  that  is  a  long  while  ago.  Marguerite— -a  long  while, 
too,  since  we  came  here  to  do— nothing !  As  well  hunt  bats  as  follow 
the  life  we  lead.*' 

''  But,  mon  ami,**  said  Marguerite,  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband*8 
shoulder  as  she  stood  beside  him,  <<  if  this  life  that  you  deplore  does  not 
bring  us  fortune,  it  at  least  suffices  for  all  our  wants.  There  are  many  in 
this  place  who  cannot  say  so  much.  We  must  be  thankful  even  for  the 
little  that  we  have  !** 

"I  suppose  so,**  answered  Pierre;  "yet,  once,  we  were  almost  rich 
—well  off,  at  all  events.** 

<<  Rich  indeed  1"  murmured  Marguerite,  thinking  of  the  children  she 
had  lost. 

Pierre  took  her  hand  in  his,  divining  her  thought 

'*  It  was  not  to  make  you  unhappy,**  he  said,  <'  that  I  spoke  of  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  meant  to*  talk  about  had  quite  a  different  ten- 
dencyvthough  perhaps  it  is  altogether  nonsense.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mon  ami  ?**  asked  Marguerite. 

"  You  remember  the  dream  I  had  after  your  illness,  when  first  we  came 
here?     Well,  I  dreamt  it  again  last  night.** 

"  It  is  not  singular:  the  subject  is  often  in  your  mind." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  still  it  is  singular  that  I  should  dream  it  again 
last  night,  and  never  once  in  the  interval.** 

<*  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  now  it  will  prove  true  ?  I  am  glad,**  she 
added,  smiling,  ^<  that  at  last  you  are  of  my  way  of  ihinkmg.'* 
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**  Dune !  how  can  I  tell?"  retained  Pierre.  <'  We  hare  waited  long 
«noagli  for  it.     And  jet  I  begin  to  beliere  that  you  were  right." 

^  After  all  yoor — no,  not  cross  wocds— >yoa  are  too  kind-hearted  for 
that — ^joar  self-aecoaation,  Pierre,  your  doubts.     Say  what  makes  you 

*'  The  dream  itself  was  so  disdnct,  so  identical  with  my  first  impres* 
Am.  There  was  the  garden,  three,  four,  five  times  as  la^  as  the  one 
we  work  in;  there  were  the  roses,  ten  times  finer  than  those  of  which 
our  master,  M.  Desmarets,  is  so  proud;  there  was  the  owner  of  the 
^^arden  whom  I  saw  before,  with  the  same  invitation — and,  finally,  there 
was  the  same  result — more  gold  than  I  could  carry  away  or  even  count." 

*'  And  tell  me,  Pierre  I  Was  your  only  uncertainty*  removed  ?  Could 
yon  recollect  the  features  of  the  man  who  gave  you  this  fortune  ?*' 

**  No,  Marguerite !  That  is  what  puzzles  me  still.  At  one  moment  I 
seem  on  the  very  point  of  naming  bun,  and  in  the  next,  before  I  can  fix 
the  idea,  it  is  gone  I  When  one*s  head  is  dizzy,  during  sickness,  or  after 
fasting  and  working  in  the  sun,  there  is  much  the  same  difficulty  if  you 
look  at  a  person's  face  :  it  swims  before  you,  so  unsteadily,  that  you  never 
see  more  than  a  part — the  whole  expression,  never." 

**  In  Cftct,"  ,aaii  Maiguerite,  ^^  the  whole  thing  is  curious."  And,  like 
her  husband,  she  continued  for  some  moments  sSent  Suddenly,  however, 
she  started,  and  tuned  her  head.  ''  Henri  !"  she  exclaimed,  ''  when  did 
you  oome  in  ?" 

**  Henri !"  repeated  Pierre,  in  surprise,  "  is  he  there  ?" 

Marguerite  strained  her  eyes,  looking  through  the  room,  but  could 
perceive  no  one. 

'<  He  is  hiding,"  she  observed.  **  Come,  mon  enfant,  show  yourself ! 
Your  father  wants  hb  supper !" 

**  Henri  cannot  be  there,"  said  Pierre.  **  We  must  have  seen  him 
DBSS.  There  is  no  way  of  entering  but  by  this  door  or  window,  unless 
he  came  down  the  chimney.     What  made  you  fiincy  he  was  here  ?" 

'^  I  felt  his  sofithand  on  my  shoulder  and  his  warm  breath  on  my  neck, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  kiss  me." 

"  Impossible  1  That  must  have  been  fancy.  Marguerite.  For,  look ! 
here  Henri  comes,  running  up  the  street." 

**  If  not  Henri,  who  could  it  have  been  ?" 

^'  Nobody,  of  course.     As  I  said  before,  it  was  fancy." 

*^  I  swear  to  you,  Pierre,  that  I  felt  something  touch  me,  breathe  upon 
me." 

"  You  are  superstitious.  Marguerite.  My  dream  has  disturbed  vou. 
Say  nothing  to  the  boy,  you  will  frighten  him.  Ah,  coquin,  where  nave 
you  been  aS  diis  time  ?  Do  you  know  that  your  mother  and  I  are  dying 
of  hanger?     Our  supper-time  is  long  past !" 

**  I  had  sudi  a  chase,  mon  p^re,"  returned  Henri,  quite  out  of  breath 
with  his  exertions.  '<  I  knocked  one  down,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to 
pick  him  up,  he  rose  again,  and  flew  like  liehtning  down  the  street.  I 
toUowed  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  lost  him  by  the  river-side.  That  did  not 
much  matter,  however,  for  I  saw  hundreds  down  there,  flying  about  in 
ereiy  direction.' 

**  And  you  filled  your  cap  with  them,  I  suppose  ?" 

^  No,  mon  p^.     They  were  too  quick  for  me.    But  I  know  how  I 
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ihall  manage  with  them  another  time.  I  wfll  get  a  long  stick  and  fasten 
a  net  to  it — such  as  we  cover  orer  the  roses — and  tiien,  mesdames  le9 
chauyeS'Sonns,  tous  ycXA  biea  attrapp^es !" 

**  Eh  Hen,  mon  enfant!     Now  come  in  to  sttpper.** 

The  father  and  son  chatted  giuly  daring  the  meal,  and  both  did  mple 
justice  to  it,  but  Marguerite  ate  nothing,  and  scarcely  spoke. 


ni. 

TKX  mrsxBK  VISnULllT. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  yet  the  dew  filled  the  petals  of  the 
roses,  Pierre  was  at  work  in  the  garden  of  Monsieur  Desmarets. 

The  proprietor  was,  himself,  as  eaHy  as  most  of  his  people,  for  he 
cherished  the  prorerb  which  makes  success  dependent  on  personal  obser- 
Tation,  and  took  staict  note  of  all  that  was  done.  Whatever  he  misht 
httre  observed  with  respect  to  Pierre,  Monsieur  Desmarets,  hitherto,  had 
sever  said  anything,  though  he  knew  the  rose-picker  well  enough  by 
sight — and  his  wife  and  child  too,  for  that  matter — seeing  that  he  Hved 
in  the  magnificent  house  in  the  Rue  aux  Auhc — ^formerly  a  palace — which 
filed  Pierre  so  often  with  food  fot  contemplation.  But  on  this  occasion 
Monsieur  Desmarets  unbent,  and,  addressing  I^erre  by  name,  told  him 
he  was  a  good  workman.  '  Pleased  to  hear  commendation  from  lips  that 
never  before  were  opened  to  cheer  him,  Pierre  made  a  suitable  reply ; 
and,  whether  it  were  his  manner  aiyl  language  which  in^ca.ted  something 
superior,  or  an  impulse  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  Desmarets  to  pursue tiie 
same  tone  of  favour,  further  words  passed  between  the  two,  from  which 
the  proprietor  gathered  something  of  his  labourer's  history  that  interested 
him;  and,  before  he  left  the  spot,  he  gladdened  Pierre's  heart  by  telling 
Idm  that  a  piece  of  waste  ground  adjacent  should  he  his  own  property, 
with  liberty  to  work  in  it  half  the  day,  his  regular  wages  still  going  on; 
and,  to  make  the  gift  of  more  value,  that  he,  Monsieur  Desmarets,  would 
stock  it  with  roses  from  his  own  plantations. 

"  There  is  something  like  truth  in  dreams,*^  said  Pierre,  joyously,  as 
he  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  when  he  went  home  to  <finner,  for  Ma^- 

gierite,  feeling  unwell,  had  not  that  day  accompanied  him,  neither  had 
enri,  permission  being  given  the  boy  to  stay  wi6i  his  mother  to  take 
care  of  her — a  charge  which  he  divided  with  the  care  of  preparing  his 
net,  though  the  division  of  labour  was  far  from  equal. 

«  Then  I  shall  be  lucky  to-night,"  cried  Henri,  "for  I  dreamed  that 
I  caught  fifty  bats,  every  one  bigger  than  the  other  T 

**  You  shall  catch  someUiing  better  than  creatures  like  those,**  said 
Pierre.  "  What  do  you  think.  Marguerite  ?  Monsieur  Desmarets  has 
fpoken  to  me  to-day — and  not  that  only;  his  words  were  worth  listening 
to ;  he  has  made  me  a  prc^rietor  like  himself.  Qui!  J'ai  une  terre  \ 
moi.    Je  ne  sms  plus  cultivateurP* 

Whereupon  Herre  told  his  wondering  wifo  and  son  what  had  passed 
between  Monsieur  Desmarets  and  himse^. 

'<  Now,  then,**  said  Henri,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  present  MademoiseOe 
Sabine  with  a  rose  of  our  own  growing.** 

MadenKMselle  Sabine  was  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Desmarets,  a 
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„  littk  Unek-ejred  'girl,  two  or  three  jettn  j^mgn  than  Henri, 

and  watted  by  him.  wkh  more  attestioa  than  lie  ever  gave  to  anypenon 
ar  tlttog  beaidee. 

*"  When  dw  aeaaoa  oomea  rovad,  Henri,  with  all  my  heart,"  aaid  Pierre, 
'^ though  it  will  be  buta  poor  offmng  to  requite  her  nther's  kindneaa  with. 
Madame  Deamarete  most  have  her  bonquet,  too ;  and  you,  Marguerite, 
will  help  us  vrith  some  of  your  pretty  needlework.  We  must  try  to  be 
giaiefal  ia  eveiy  way."- 

*^It  waa  aot,  thai,  a  bad  <H&en,"  whiapered  Marguerite,  again  eia- 


*^  What!  you  are  thinking  still  of  your  fancy,"  said  Pierre,  laughiag. 

''  What  is  my  mother^s  fancy  ?^  asked  Henri,  always  inquiative. 

«<Only  tfua,"  rallied  hia  father :  <*she  thought  you  were  in  the  house 
yesterday  evaaag  juat  before  you  earae  baek.'' 

«"  What  BBAde  ber  think  so?"  demanded  the  boy. 

'^  Never  mind,  Henri,"  said  Marguerite.  *'  It  waa  a  mistake.  That 
ia  aU.    Itow  Wt  as  talk  about  our  garden." 

To  ta&  abewk  it  and  to  work  in  it,  early  and  late,  was  theb  eonataat 
arcwpatiDa  fiar  several  weeka,  till  the  ground  was  perfectly  in  order,  and 
by  t&ai  tiaae  the  seasoa  for  transplanting  had  arrived.  Monsieur  Des- 
marets  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  sapplied  Pierre  with  aa  many  rose^ 
ipaea  aaeompfeteiy  filled  the  {^ot  he  had  given  him. 

It  was  now  November,  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  prospects  of  the 
rose  cultivator,  who  has  no  other  pursuit,  are  by  no  means  cheering.  The 
Fanriel  £unily  had  been  severely  pinched  in  more  than  one  hard  winter 
fliaee  ihay  caaie  to  Provins,  and  though  they  had  ezpeneoced  much  kind- 
asBS  from  Mooaeor  Desmarets,  it  was  upon  their  own  resources,  aueb  aa 
Ibey  were,  that  they  felt  they  must  chiefly  depend.  Marguerite,  there- 
fore^ resumed  her  needlework  with  even  more  than  her  oidinary  alacrity, 
and  Piore  oecopted  the  long  evenings  with  the  manufacture  of  otjeets  m 
hard  wood,  an  art  which  was  rendered  easy  to  him  by  his  previous  trade. 
As  £ot  Heon — the  season  for  bat-fowling  being  over — it  was  his  business 
to  study,  and  after  that,  by  way  of  amusement  to  his  parents  and  as  an 
addKtioQBl  exercise  to  himself,  he  read  to  them  from  the  few  books  they 
possessed. 

Four  months  exactly  had  gone  by  since  the  night  on  which  Pierre  re- 
lated ^e  return  of  his  dream,  and  the  family  were  gathered  round  the 
hearth,  engaged  as  above  described,  with  this  diffsrence,  that  instead  of  a 
book  Henii  had  a  newspi^r  before  him.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  one 
in  those  days,  and  in  a  country  town  like  Provins  they  were  only  met  with 
by  aoodent,  traveUing  thither  by  uncertain  means,  aud  always  of  old 
date.  Monsieur  Desmarets  occasionally  received  a  copy  of  the  GazeUe  dM 
France^  and  thta  journal  it  was,  which,  after  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
evBDtually  came  to  Pierre  FauneL 

The  French  press  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY .  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
the  contents  of  the  Mercures  and  CkizetUs  consisted  chiefly  of  miserable 
lebhish  in  prose  and  verse,  ia  general  of  more  than  questionable  morality; 
but  when  wan  were  stirring  some  animation  was  given  to  the  eolumns  o£ 
die  nevrapapers  by  the  detaik  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  1758  the  K^eat 
Seven  Year^  War  was  at  its  height,  and  Soubise,  at  the  head  of  the 
Preaeb  amy  in  Hesse  Cassel,  was  bunung  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  hia 
deCsat  the  year  before  at  Rosbach. 
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<<  Ah,  thofe  venes  are  not  fit  to  read,  Henri,"  said  Pierre,  looking  up 
from  his  work ;  "  let  us  know  if  there  is  any  news  from  Germany." 

'<  Oh  yes,",  replied  Henri,  turning  to  another  part  of  the  Gazette. 
**  Here  is  a  great  deal  ahout  fighting !  First  comes  an  account  of  a  great 
victory  won  by  us  at  a  place  called  Sondershausen-^— " 

^  Read  that,  Henri !  It  is  high  time  we  should  give  these  Germana 
a  lesson !" 

Though  there  were  no  special  correspondents  at  head-quarters  in  ihoae 
days,  the  particulars  of  the  battle  were  very  fully  set  forth,  Frendi 
successes  not  being  so  frequent  then  as  they  became  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  general  account  concluded  as  follows : 

**  This  glorious  victory,  which  will  reflect  eternal  lustre  on  the  arms  of  his 
most  sacred  Majesty,  was  not  achieved,  however,  without  heavy  loss. 
The  battle,  which  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  raged  with 
sanguinary  violence  throughout  the  day,  did  not  terminate  till  nearly 
dark :  in  effect,  the  last  shot  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  fired  after  sunset, 
and  was  nearly  proving  fatal  to  his  Highness  Prince  Soubise  while  in  the 
act  of  descending  from  hb  horse,  the  ImII  passing  close  to  the  shoulder  of 
his  highness,  and  kiUing  the  orderly,  a  dragoon  named  Nicolas  Barbier, 
who  was  holding  the  prince's  charger ** 

''What  do  you  say,  Henri?"  exclaimed  Pierre.  ''Whose  name  was 
that  P     Read  it  again !" 

Henri  obeyed. 

*'  Nicolas  Barbier,"  slowly  repeated  Pierre  after  his  son.  *'  So,  then, 
he  has  found  his  death  in  Germany!  Well,  all  debts  are  paid  now, 
Marguerite.  Poor  fellow !  He  thought  to  have  made  his  fortune  in  the 
wars,  and  see  what  it  has  come  to !" 

**  Who  was  Nicolas  Barbier  ?"  inquired  Henri. 

Pierre  was  too  much  absorbed  to  reply,  and  Marguerite  answered: 

"  An  old  friend  of  your  father's,  when  we  lived  at  Dijon.  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  business,  like  ourselves :  we  lost  all  our  money  through  him, 
and  then  he  went  away  to  be  a  soldier." 

''  A  long  fight,  indeed !"  said  Pierre,  musing ;  "  and  to  be  killed  by 
the  last  shot  I     On  what  day,  Henri,  was  the  battle  fought  ?" 

«  The  Gazette  says  the  thirteenth  of  July." 

«  The  thirteenth  of  July  I     Stay  I" 

Pierre  reckoned  on  his  fingers. 

^'  Why,  that  was  this  very  day  four  months.  You  remember.  Mar- 
guerite?' 

<'  Ah !  There  it  is  again,"  cried  Marguerite,  hastily  rising  from  her 
chair. 

"  What !  what !"  demanded  Pierre  and  Henri  together. 

**  The  hand  on  my  shoulder,  the  breath  on  my  neck,"  returned  Mar- 
guerite, trembling. 

"But  nobody  is  there  I"  exclaimed  Pierre. 

While  he  spoke,  however,  a  gust  of  air  nearly  extinguished  the  candle 
he  was  holding  up  more  clearly  to  see  through  the  apartment. 

"  Where  can  that  wind  come  from?"  said  Pierre.  "  There  is  none 
outside.  The  night  is  perfectly  still.  K  it  were  not  foUv,"  he  continued, 
"  I  should  say  that  something  flapped  against  my  cheek  just  now,  like  the 
cape  of  a  cloak.    You  are  playing  no  tricks,  Henri  ?" 
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"I!  my  fitther,"  §ui  ibe  hajj  m  pale  m  Us  moihery  to  whom  he  wm 
olingiog.     **  See,  I  am  here !" 

&foTe  Pierre  could  make  another  obsenrationy  a  low  dgh  was  heard  by 
them  all  to  issue  from  a  distant  corner. 

'^  Who  is  there  P**  cried  Pierre,  in  a  loud  voice,  taming  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded  ;  but  no  answer  was  made. 

W  ith  the  lie^ht  in  his  hand,  Pierre  closely  examined  eyery  part  of  the 
room.  One  door,  which  closed  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
chamber,  he  threw  open,  and  peered  through  the  darimess,  but  nothmg 
methisTiew. 

"  It  is  Tery  strange  !*'  he  muttered,  returning  to  his  seat ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  uttered  the  words  before  the  same  low  sigh  was  heard  again, 
though  this  time  in  a  different  place. 

'*  If  any  one  is  in  this  room,  said  Pierre,  **  let  him  rereal  himself!  I 
am  not  a  person  to  threaten  without  a  meaning,  but  whoeyer  I  find 
concealed  shall  suffer  for  his  intrusion." 

For  the  third  time  came  the  sieh,  ag^n  from  a  different  quarter. 

Marguerite,  whose  courage  had  returned,  now  took  up  the  word.  After 
presnng  to  her  Hps  a  small  cross  which  hung  on  her  bosom,  she  sai 
solemnly, 

*'I  conjure  you  by  this  to  speak!     Who  and  what  are  you?" 

In  accents  fiunt  but  distinct  a  Voice  replied,  ^*  A  fiiena  to  all  here." 

*'  In  God's  name,  then,  declare  yourself,"  interposed  Pierre,  impetuously. 
"What  is  your  name  ?" 

^^  Nioohw  Barbier !"  answered  the  faint  Voice. 

A  shudder  crept  over  all  present,  and  some  moments  elapsed  before 
any  one  spoke  again.  At  length  Pierre  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  '*  What 
do  you  seek  ?" 

"  To  repair  the  evil  I  have  done,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  asked  Pierre. 

**  My  task  began  four  months  ago,"  returned  the  Spirit — for  such  the 
Voice  was  held  to  be  by  those  who  listened.  **  Already  some  good  has 
been  wrought.  The  heart  of  Monsieur  Desmarets  nas  been  turned 
towards  you." 

''That  is  true,"  murmured  Pierre,  glancing  at  Marguerite. 

"  It  is  not  permitted  to  me,**  contraued  the  Unseen,  *^  to  load  you  with 
gold,  but  my  counsel  will  be  of  &r  more  worth.  Ask  my  advice  in  any 
affidr— I  shall  be  always  near— and  count  upon  the  success  of  your  un- 
dertaking." 

''And  you  were  Nicolas  Barbier,  of  Dijon?" 

"Yes." 

"  Who  was  killed  at  Sondershausen  ?" 

"The  same." 

"Will  you  show  yourself?" 

"  I  dare  not.  To  do  that  would  be  fatal  to  you.  I  could  never  serve 
you  again." 

"  How  shall  I  know  that  what  you  say  is  true  P" 

**  Wait  till  to-uMMrrow,  and  you  will  have  proof.  Be  silent  for  ever  on 
the  events  of  this  night,  and  seven  years  hence,  Pierre  Fauriel,  you  will 
be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Provins." 
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IV. 


THE  VLOOD  OF  FOBTUn. 


On  the  morwvr  cane  a  kttar  for  Pierre  Fvuriel,  hmnng  Ae  poet-mark 
of  Tfijom.  It  wae  from  a  eertaui  Meaaeur  Frelon,  a  notary  of  that  eity, 
and  told  Pierre  of  the  deatkofa  dutaat  lelatioa  who  had  bequeathed  hm 
a  thousand  crowns.  This,  tfMMvh  not  a  fortone,  was  an  earnest  of  tho 
trath  of  what  he  had  been  promised.  The  sum  was  not  large  enough  to 
induoe  Pieire  to  retnm  to  Ids  native  place,  even  had  his  desires  pointed 
ihat  way,  which  they  did  not,  iat  he  would  still  have  had  to  follow  some 
calling  to  procure  a  livelihood,  and  it  was  better,  he  thought,  to  do  so 
where  hb  mt  oonditioQ  was  onknowii^  Besides,  the  tide  had  set  in  his 
favour  at  Piovins;  and  if  dependence  might  be  placed  on  the  continoanee 
of  a  £ur  beginning,  of  Provins  he  was  one  day  to  be  one  of  the  ridiest 
citiiens*  He,  therefore,  directed  the  notary  to  remit  the  money,  and 
kmseditfornecasion. 

Fanriel  and  his  wifo,  who  were  very  prodeat,  oarefolly  kept  to  them* 
selves  the  secret  on  which  their  future  prosperity  depended,  and  Henri 
was  not  only  too  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  foar  to  speak  of  it,  but 
had  been  soienmly  warned  by  hb  fother  against  the  danger  of  opening 
his  lips  on  the  sub^^ect.  Neverth^ess,  one  fe^ng  always  remained 
uppermost  in  his  mmd — the  wish  to  see  the  Being  whose  mysterious 
presence  had  been  announced  in  his  hearing.  Such  a  wi^,  however,  he 
oouid  not  hope  to  gratify,  the  penalty  attached  to  its  indulgence  being  so 

rtt  Henri  had,  moreover,  learnt  that  so  long  as  his  father  exercised 
right  of  interrogation  the  Spirit  would  be  deaf  to  any  odier  person, 
though  a  member  of  the  fomily  of  FanrieL  When  that  right  was 
renounced,  the  opportunity  might  be  his :  till  then,  Henri  nnMt  wait. 

On  Pierre  Fauriel  alone  rested,  therefore,  the  management  of  affiurs  so 
.  nngnlariy  entiuuied  to  his  guidance.  He  conducted  them  with  great 
dseuBispeetioa,  aciing  in  no  sin^e  particular  without  the  advice  <^  his 
quondam  friend,  and  he  speedily  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  willing  obedienee. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  withhoki  firom  general  knowledge 
Ae  foot  of  his  having  reoeived  a  l^acy,  and  except  mentioning  the  pre- 
eiae  amount,  winch  people  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  waa, 
he  fndy  spoke  of  it,  and  Ae  possession  of  money  at  once  aocoantod  fx 
his  changed  condition. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  neighboun  began  to  speak  of  Fauriel  as  a 
lucky  man.  Ostensibly  acting  under  the  directions  of  Monsieur  Desma- 
rets,  he  greatly  improved  the  smaU  property  which  the  latter  had  bestowed 
on  him ;  and  owing  to  most  unexpected  success  in  a  new  mode  of  g^rafb- 
ing,  which  he  appeared  to  have  discovered,  Ae  roses  of  Pierre  Fanriel 
ns^umd  a  celebrity  eaeeeding  that  of  any  others  m  Provkis.  To  profit 
by  his  skill.  Monsieur  Desmarets  made  propositions  in  the  highest  degree 
&vourable.  A  twelvemonth  had  not  elapsed  since  Pierre  Fauriel  vras  the 
object  of  his  benevolence,  and  at  the  eiqMration  of  that  period  he  treated 
with  him  on  equal  terms.  When  Fortune  begins  to  smile,  the  mediuaa 
through  which  her  fovours  are  conferred  is  a  matter  of  no  oonsequenoai 
Any  kind  of  traffic — even  the  lowest— suffices  for  the  nucleus,  and  that 
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m» obteiaed  the  rest  k  eimr;  00  that  tiioi^  tiie  eiilta?iitk>a  of  rotw 
fcrmed  the  bftsb  of  Fanriel  8  commeroey  hii  dealingt  tooa  fpread  m 
finoos  dbeetiofis.  Admitted  to  porlDenfaip  with  MoMieor  Demuweti, 
t  ijpectal  mMD^imekmn  mm  eetablishedy  which  beetme  venowned  throog^ 
e«t  Fnoee,  die  roee  hoes  to  whieh  the  Dame  of  dieir  firm  wae  givao 
iMUg'  t0ed  in  pieiefcuce  te  ereiy  other  tint  procured  hj  vegetable  dyef« 
Tbe  9^;aeitT  of  Feoriel  was  equal  alto  to  hie  skill  and  enterprife,  and  ao 

Ctly  £d  If  onaienr  Desmarets  rely  upon  it,  that  nolhin|^  wai  done  hf 
w  oKh  B8  pai^ner  did  not  originate* 

Bat  there  were  cither  changes  in  Faariers  posttioa  hesides  Ae  material 
mm  of  weaidu  He  no  longer  lired  in  the  Roe  an  Aafac,  hot  had  lemofed 
te  a  better  part  of  the  town,  where  his  society  was  oonrted  by  the  first 
pBople  of  Pnmns,  none  of  whom  wenM  have  ehfeeted  to  make  allianee 
wn  his  teailj  haA  he  heen  ao  dispesed.  But  Monsiear  Fanriel — so  he 
was  designated  now — had  edier  Tiews.  Tlie  admiratioa  which  Heari 
had  expressed  for  Mademoiselle  Sabine  Desmarets,  while  she  was  yet  a 
girl  and  hopelessly  heyond  his  reach,  had  grown  into  an  ardent  passion 
aa  he  hnnasll  grewinto  a  clever,  accomplished  yonng  nan,  without  lonng 
any  of  the  atttSsirtes  of  his  boyhood.  His  passion  was  letarned,  and  hap- 
pilythere  was  nepersotal  bar  to  their  union,  it  beinr  as  moeh  the  desne 
of  Moosienr  Desmarets  to  haTO  Henri  for  his  son-in-law  as  of  Sabme  te 
call  him  her  hnsband.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  between  the  two 
partners  that  the  numriage  should  take  |daoe  as  soon  as  Henri  had 
eompleted  his  twenty-first  year.  He  was  then  to  suoeeed  to  the  en- 
fiie  management  of  the  firm,  Monsieor  Desmarets  and  his  father  both 
zetiring. 

It  may  he  imagined,  after  such  a  flood  of  socoess,  reaGstng  to  the 
letter  Uie  promises  made  by  the  inrisihle  watcher  oter  die  fortunes  of  the 
Imue  of  FanisI,  that  unalloyed  happiness  was  the  lot  of  all  the  family. 
This,  howerer,  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  for,  thoogh  Pierre  himsetf 
was  more  than  content,  Marguerite  still  had  her  anxieties  and  Henri  his 


From  the  moment  when  the  mysterious  revelation  was  made,  she  had 
locked  upon  the  spiritoid  mtercourse  with  diead.  The  mmner  of  Nicolas 
Barbier's  death  had  filled  her  with  awe,  and  her  pious  natore  inwardly 
lerolted  from  a  communion  with  the  other  world  which  was  to  be  ren- 
dered profitable  in  this.  It  was  true  that  the  assistance  tendered  had 
nerer  been  sought,  that  it  came  in  the  shaoe  of  a  retrihutire  act,  that  it 
sriy  assnuned  tiie  form  of  mspired  counse) ;  hut  yet  she  felt  that  the 
iHaation  in  which  they  were  placed  was  altogether  false,  and  that,  aftsr 
AfiStaej  were  not  honestly  trusting  to  their  own  exertions.  The  Evtt 
One,  she  had  heen  taught,  could  assume  the  form  of  an  Angel  of  Light 
^riches  were  Ins  direct  temptation ;  and  then  there  was  one  source  rf 
eomfbrt  of  which  she  was  debarred,  Ae  prrrilege  of  confession,  her  hu»- 
bsnd  having  prevailed  with  her,  against  her  convietiDn,  not  to  breathe  a 
q^Uable  to  the  priest  of  what  concerned  them  so  closely;  no  sin,  Fiene 
sigued,  had  heen  committed  by  either  of  them  in  accepting  the  aid  so 
ibangely  proffered,  and  it  was  no  part  of  her  duty  to  confess  to  any  but 
acts  of  her  own  performance.  Marguerite's  life,  therefore,  was  not  a 
happy  one,  in  spite  of  the  affluence  which  had  replaced  their  former  stote 
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of  poverty,  and  the  dwelt  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  fidl  as  sudden 
as  their  rise  had  heen  rapid. 

Henri,  too,  was  not  without  solioitade.  Though  he  deeply  loved 
Sahine  Desmarets,  it  was  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  every  other 
thought  The  eager  desire  to  penetrate  the  whole  mystery  of  ^colas 
Barbier's  return  to  earth  revived  in  his  bosom  with  a  force  that  cor- 
responded to  its  previous  repression,  and  uncontrollable  grew  his  long;tng 
to  be  sole  roaster  of  his  £ate. 

It  is  an  old  storv  that  longing  and  its  issue  dates  firom  an  earlier  period 
than  the  days  of  Semele.  Henri  Fauriel  was  in  the  possession  of  every- 
thing that  can  render  life  enjoyable,  but  still  he  yearned  for  the  roo's  em, 
the  unnecessaiy  ornament  to  complete  the  palace.  He  had  a  notion  t£at 
by  compelling  the  Spirit  to  show  itself,  lus  authority  over  it  would  be 
more  secure.  His  father  had  contented  himself  by  gradually  makings  hk 
fortune.  Henry  had  a  larger  ambition,  and  sought  for  the  speediest  mode 
of  attaining  his  object.  He  wished  for  distinction  no  less  than  wealth, 
and  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  Provins  offered. 

The  period  of  his  majority  drew  nigh,  and  Henri,  in  consultation  with 
his  father  about  their  future  plans,  adverted  to  the  transfer  of  his  spiritual 
power.  Pierre,  who  had  never  grudged  his  son  anything,  was  yet  reluc- 
tant* to  make  over  this  privilege,  having  a  sort  of  instinctive  fSseling  that 
it  was  safer  to  keep  it  still  in  his  own  hands ;  but  Henri  pleaded  so 
earnestly  that  at  last  he  consented. 

Summoned  by  the  signal  which  it  always  obeyed  when  its  presenee 
was  required,  the  shade  of  Nicolas  Barbier  was  interrogated  by  Pi^re 
Fauriel. 

<'  I  have  filled  the  measure  of  my  own  desires,"  sud  Pierre.  **  May 
my  son,  who  wishes  it,  take  my  place  ?" 

The  Spirit  seemed  to  share  in  Pierre's  reluctance,  and — as  on  die 
night  it  first  made  itself  known — sighed  deeply  before  it  consented  to 
speak. 

^*  You  do  not  answer,  Nicolas,"  said  the  elder  FaurieL  <<  Will  you 
forsake  the  family?" 

*^  Not  until  I  am  compelled  to  do  so,"  returned  the  Spirit. 

"  Which  my  request  does  not  involve  ?"  pursued  Pierre. 

"  No !"  was  the  fiwnt  reply. 

"  You  consent  then  p" 

'<  Yes  r  but  the  tone  was  fainter  stilL 

Had  Pierre  remembered  that  it  was  his  province  to  ask  advice  on  this 
as  on  all  previous  occasions — and  that  the  Spirit  never  gave  advice  till  it 
was  asked  for — the  destiny  of  all  the  persons  of  whom  this  story  is  told 
might  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  actually  hehh  But,  for- 
getting this  condition,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  spiritual  compact^ 
Pierre  only  negotiated  in  Henri's  interest.  He  formally  renounced  his 
own  right,  and  his  son  became  his  successor. 
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THE  APPABITIOir. 


The  eager  temperament  of  Henri  Fauriel  woold  not  suffer  him  to  rest 
tin  he  had  made  experiment  of  his  power,  and  before  twelve  hours  had 
gone  by  ance  the  transfer  took  place  he  resolved  to  exercise  it 

It  mattered  nothing  to  Henri  that  no  necessity  existed  for  appealing  to 
the  Spirit,  though  it  had  been  strongly  represented  to  him  by  his  father 
that  ^ort  of  actual  urgency  no  appeal  should  ever  be  made  f  the  invin- 
cible oorioaity  which  was  the  leading  feature  of  Henri's  character  im- 
paled him  to  immediate  action. 

July  had  returned  for  the  seventh  time  since  Fortune  began  to  shine 
on  the  house  of  Fauriel ;  it  was  now  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  and  in 
another  week  Henri  was  to  be  united  to  Sabine  Desmarets.  As  lovers 
always  ding  together  to  the  last  moment,  as  if  the  day  of  marriage  were 
that  of  separation,  every  moment  that  Henri  could  steal  from  buriness 
sffsiTs  was  passed  in  the  society  of  Sabine,  whom  he  never  quitted  till 
Tery  late  at  night. 

They  had  parted,  with  all  the  fond  words  which  lovers  use,  with  all  the 
reluctance  to  part  which  lovers  feel,  though  they  know  how  soon  "they 
diall  meet  again,  and  Henri,  after  quitting  his  future  father-in-law^ 
house,  had  waved  a  last  farewell  towards  the  window  at  which  Sabine  re- 
mained to  watch  his  retreating  footsteps. 

The  moon  rode  bright  in  the  sky^  but  deep  shadow  lay  beneath  the 
palace  of  Fran9ois  Premier.  It  fell  across  the  Rue-aux-Aulz,  and  not  a 
ray  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  obscure  house  from  the  threshold  of  which 
Henri  had  first  beheld  Sabine.  He  paused  to  recal  that  moment,  and  as 
he  dwelt  on  the  change  that  seven  years  had  wrought,  the  agency  by 
which  they  had  been  effected — effaced  for  the  last  few  hours  by  love — 
returned  to  his  thoughts. 

"  It  was  there,"  he  said  to  himself,  pointing  to  his  former  home,  **  that 
the  Spirit  first  came  to  gladden  our  hearth  by  its  tidings;  there,  if  the 
place  he  accessible,  I  will  first  test  my  own  power. 

Henri  crossed  the  street  and  tried  the  door.  The  house  had  not  been 
tenanted  since  his  &mily  went  away.  It  had  fallen  into  dilapidation,  and 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of  being  made  secure ;  the  latch 
yielded  to  his  pressure,  and  he  entered. 

An  undefinable  sense  of  dread  kept  him  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  he 
felt  half  inclined  to  forego  his  intention ;  he  took  two  or  three  steps  to- 
wards the  open  doorway,  but  paused  again ;  as  he  looked  outwards,  the 
palace  mansion  of  Monsieur  Desmarets  rose  full  before  him. 

"  Sabine,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  have  a  coward  for  her  husband." 

With  these  words,  he  put  the  door  to,  and  returned  to  the  spot  he  had 
just  left 

^*  Are  yon  there  ?'*  he  demanded,  in  a  firm  tone. 

**  I  am,"  returned  a  voice,  so  close  to  him  that  Henri  could  not  refirain 
from  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  asking: 

*'  Where?" 

"Everywhere,"  was  the  reply.  ^'Impalpable,  invisible,  but  always 
present." 

**  If  you  serve  me,"  said  Henri,  **you  must  remain  invisible  no  longer. 
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I  cannot  consent  to  service  so  limited  as  that  which  yon  render.     Show 
yourself  !** 

"  Seven  years  ago— in  this  very  place  you  heard  me — ^I  told  your 
£EUher  I  durst  not. 

That  answer  might  do  for  him,  hut  it  will  not  satisfy  meu  I  am  de- 
termined to  see  you  face  to  &ce,** 

A  hitter  laugh  followed  the  echo  of  Henri's  last  words. 

^^  Yes !"  said  the  young  man,  resolutely,  ^'  I  will  see  you  !" 

**  You  know  not  the  risk  you  ruB,"  rejoined  the  Voice.  '^  Once  befbse 
I  said  it — ^you  have  an  apt  memory  and  do  not  foiget — to  appear  in  my 
likeness  on  earth  would  be  dangerous." 

^*  I  care  not  for  the  danger/'  replied  Henri,  '*  provided  I  attain  my 
desire.'* 

'    **  Be  warned  in  time.    I  am  compelled  to  ohey  if  you  insist.    Content 
yourself  with  what  is  yours  already.'' 

'<  I  have  fortune  enough ;  I  want  no  move;  I  want  nothing  hut'  that 
which  you  say  I  have  the  power  to  claim." 

''  Be  it  so,'  said  the  Voice.  ''  To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Sondersbausen.  On  that  day,  the  festival  of  Sainte  Marguerite — it  is 
your  mother's  festival,  Henri — I  was  sent  to  do  the  highest  bidding.  At 
the  sunset  hour  to-morrow  the  reckoning  wOl  be  con^lete.  Consider 
again,  before  the  irrevocable  word  is  uttered." 

"  I  have  conadered  for  years,"  returned  Henri ;  ^*  I  have  thought  of 
nothing,  dreamt  of  nothing,  longed  for  nothing,  but  what  I  now  re- 
quire." 

Unhappy  young  man  I     Was  Sabine,  was  all  his  love  forgotten  ? 

**  To-morrow  evening,  then,"  said  the  Voice,  <^  when  Guillemette,  the 
great  bell  of  Samt-Quiriaoe,  has  ceased  to  toll  out  the  couvre-feu 
from  Caesar's  Tower,  be  at  the  Puits  Certain,  and  your  &tal  wish  shall 
be  gratified." 

"  How  shall  I  recognise  you  ?"  asked  Henri. 

« I  shall  appear  in  the  dress  I  last  wore^  wiwped  in  a  horseman's 
ck>ak." 

**  I  will  be  there,"  said  Henri,  as  he  moved  away. 

Of  the  desolation  that  reigns  over  the  upper  town  of  Provins,'  mention 
has  been  already  made.  Except  the  old  church  of  Saint-Quiriace,  itself 
seamed,  and  fretted,  and  worn  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  man's  violent 
hands,  the  city  is  one  entire  rum.  The  great  square  tower  of  Cvust, 
which  dominates  all  the  country,  with  its  four  circular  satellites,  its  ballsy 
its  chambers,  its  chapels,  its  dungeons,  have  no  tenants  now  save  the 
orannying  wind,  and  its  broken  floors  are  only  traversed  by  those  who 
do  the  curfew-ringer's  o£Bce  ;  the  vast  Maison  Forte  des  Brians,  whose 
owners  were  once  amongst  the  most  powerful  lords  of  Champagne,  is 
little  more  than  a  mere  pan  de  muraille ;  a  shattered  battlement  alone 
attests  the  site  of  the  halls  of  song  where  Thibault  held  his  court;  the 
abbeys,  the  churches,  the  well-peopled  monasteries  and  convents,  Capu- 
cins  and  Benedictins,  Ursulines  and  Cordell^res — all  have  been  swept 
away,  or  have  merged  their  remains  in  the  few  glomny  houses  which  stiU 
constitute  the  upper  town. 

Kor  is  ruin  the  only  characteristic  of  that  Provins  whose  proud  motto 
was  ''Passe  avant  li  meillor,"  the  old  war-cry  of  Champagiie;  but 
beneath  its  cnimbling  structures  there  apcaads  a  vast  anbtenanean  cityi 
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iheyawmng  oaTerna  which  conduct  to  it  htioi^  npheU,  as  fiur  ai  man 
danpeoetiatey  l^^  mmdwe  piUan,  nidelj  but  profngeljr  leulptTed.  Few, 
Vmjyoi  the  OMTOrBf  are  left  open  now;  hot  in  the  auddle  ef  the  kst 
MDtoiy  thaj  wet«  still  ezpkMred  bjr  those  whose  eoniage  or  whose  aeal 
£ar  aotiqidty  raised  them  above  the  general  fear — a  belief  wlB9h  was 
alaott  amTecsal,  assigning  the  dzeaiy  raults  to  unsarthljr  mhabitentB. 

Where  Uemn  Fannd  passed  Sainte  Marg«ente*8  By  none  sfterwards 
woe  able  to  say,  for  between  sunrise  and  sanset  there  were  none  in 
FroYinfl  who  helidd  him,  not  even  his  betrothed,  Sabine;  bat  as  (Im  air 
still  Tibraked  to  the  last  tones  of  the  iron  tongoe  of  Gnillemette,  he  was 
leen  b^  old  Denis  Copanlt,  the  bell-ringer  of  Satat-Quiriaoe,  standing  on 
the  hnnk  of  the  Puits  Certain,  a  well  at  the  foot  of  Casar's  Tower, 
whose  depths  were  said  to  be  fathomless. 

It  b  mm  Denis  Copault's  solemnly  arerred  dedaration  that  the  part 
of  this  nanative  which  directly  lektes  to  Henri  Faaviel  is  tahen.  The 
sId  beU-riager^s  voodier  is  yet  on  leoord  in  the  arehireB  of  Frovins,  or  was 
10  but  a  few  years  since. 

^  I  had  loosened  the  cord  firom  my  grasp  as  Grmllemetta  swang  her 
last,  and  was  jast  shoot  to  leave  the  tower,  when  I  observed  Henri  Fanriel 
dose  to  the  Poits  Certain.  It  was  qatte  light  enongfa,  at  that  lime  of 
the  year,  for  me  to  see  him  quite  pbunly.  •!  knew — as  everybody  did  in 
Prorins — that  Monsieor  Henri  was  very  shortly  to  be  married  to  Mad» 
mcMseUe  Desmarets ; — it  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  I  was  sniprised,  there- 
fore, to  see  him  alone  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  an  hour,  for  there  are 
not  many,  I  can  answer  for  it,  who  care  to  frequent  that  neighbourhood 
after  cunew.    What  can  Monsieur  Henri  be  doing  up  here  ?  I  asked 

myselfl     When  I  was  at  his   age,  and  going  to  be  married But 

that  ia  too  Ion?  ago !     Before,  however,  I  had  fairly  asked  myself  this 

2ne8tion— and  m  what  vray  it  happened  I  know  not,  £or  my  eyes  were 
led  on  the  spot  where  Monsieor  Henri  stood — I  perceived  a  second 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well,  who  assuredly  was  not  there  at 
£rst  This  person,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  July,  was  muffled  in  a 
horseman's  ^nak,  and  so  closely  shrouded  from  head  to  foot,  that  only  the 
outline  of  his  figure  was  visible.  If  I  was  curious  when  Monsieur  Henri 
was  alone,  it  is  not  likely  I  should  be  less  curious  after  the  appearance  of 
^  Others  who  was,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  me,  his  feaitures  beinr 
entiiely  concealed.  I  watched  and  Hatred,  dien,  with  aU  my  eyes  and 
ean,  and  presently  Monsieur  Henri  spoke. 

''  'Tou  have  ooael'  he  said. 

"  a  have  kept  my  word,'  replied  the  Other. 

"  'So  fiur,'  letomed  Monsieur  Henri;  '  hot  this  is  not  all.  We  were 
to  meet  hce  to  £ace;  that  was  your  piromue.     Remove  your  cloak/ 

"  'Henrir  said  the  Other,  'one  counsel  I  give  unasked.  Bewarel 
There  is  yet  time  to  letraet  Confine  yowself  to  the  course  pursued  by 
your  &ther,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  Persist  in  year  rasnaess,  and 
nrattthe  worst  r 

"<  Let  the  worst  come!'  cried  Monsieur  Henri,  with  impatience;  ^I 
can  bear  this  suspense  do  longer.     Show  me  your  &ce !' 

'*  The  Odier  stood  motionless. 

^ '  Ah,  I  remember!'  cried  Monsieur  H^nri;  <  there  isa  way  to  compel 
jon.  Nicolas  Barbier,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  living  God,  to  present 
yourself  as  you  left  the  earth.' 
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« « Behold !'  cried  the  Other. 

*'  Then,  with  my  own  eyes,"  continues  the  narrative  of  Denis  Copault^ 
**  I  saw  a  lurid  vapour  rise,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  Puits  Certain,  sur. 
rounding  the  shrouded  form  with  a  pale  light,  in  which  everything  be- 
came distinct  as  in  the  day.  The  figfure  raised  its  arms,  and  spread  out 
to  its  full  width  the  broad  cloak  by  which  it  was  covered,  and  what  Mon* 
sieur  Henri  demanded  was  revealed.  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed,  transfixed 
with  fear.  There  stood  the  body  of  a  dragoon  soldier,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  torn  away,  the  eyes  and  nose  gone,  and  nothing  left  but 
a  pair  of  g^ning  jaws,  from  which  the  blood  was  fkst  welling  ! 

**  ^  Gracious  God !'  cried  Monsieur  Henri,  '  was  this  what  I  desired  to 
see?    Demon,  begone!' 

"  *  Follow  r  exclaimed  the  Figure — *  fdlow,  and  meet  your  doom !' 

^'  Without  apparent  motion,  and  still  presenting  the  same  horrible  dis- 
figurement, the  Fig^ure,  surrounded  by  light,  receded  from  the  well,  and, 
with  staggering  footsteps.  Monsieur  Henri  followed.  I  watched  them 
till  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  which  we  call  Le  Trou  aux 
Chats,  and  there  they  both  disappeared.  Had  I  dared  to  track  their 
footsteps  I  did  not  possess  the  power;  terror  so  much  overmastered  roe 
that  I  sank  into  a  swoon,  which  must  have  lasted  a  long  while,  for  when 
I  came  to  my  senses  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  travelling  to- 
wards the  west.     This  is  all  I  know  about  Monsieur  Henri." 


VI. 

THE  FATB  OF  FAURISL. 

It  was  not- alone  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Henri  that  brought 
grief  find  mourning  in  its  train.  The  strange  story  of  Denis  Copault 
rapidly  circulated  throughout  Provins,  and  gave  a  sinister  aspect  to  every- 
thing connected  with  the  young  roan's  family. 

The  sudden  change  from  poverty  to  ease,  from  ease  to  affluence,  which 
had  made  the  career  of  Fauriel  so  striking,  and  excited,  as  newly  acquired 
wealth  always  does,  so  much  envy,  was  now  interpreted  in  the  most  dis- 
advantageous manner.  Enough  superstition  prevuled'in  France  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  countenance  the  accusation  of  witchcrafb,  and  though 
no  judicial  proceedings  were  taken,  the  moral  effect  ooerated  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  might  have  been  public  disapprobation  tnat  threw  a  blight 
over  the  efforts  made  by  Pierre  Fauriel;  it  might  have  been,  as  folks  said, 
the  result  of  an  unholy  compact  arrived  at  its  term ;  it  might  have  beea 
from  local  causes,  the  fulure  of  crops,  the  bankruptcy  of  two  large  houses 
in  Paris  with  which  he  had  become  associated ;  it  might  have  been  the 
misery  caused  by  the  early  death  of  Sabine  Desmarets  and  the  broken 
heart  of  Marguerite ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  from  one  of  these 
or  all  combined,  certain  it  is  that,  before  another  year  had  completed  its 
course,  Pierre  Fauriel  was  a  ruined  man. 

He  lived  on  till  the  close  of  the  century,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  he  subsisted  on  public  charity,  and  when  the  mutability  of  For- 
tune was  the  theme  in  Provins,  people  pointed  to  Pierre,  and  bade  each 
other  remember  The  Fate  of  Fauriel. 
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EJe  i^omtaUt  ot  tit  €o^tx. 

AN  fflSTOKICAL  KOMANCE.* 

By  Wiixiam  Harbison  Ainsworth. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  JOHN  GILBERT. 


prologue. 

vn. 

OF  THE  AW7UL  SUMMONS  KBCEIYEB  BY  THE  UNO. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Doctor  Butts  and  of  the  chirur- 
geon  Ferrjs,  and  by  the  help  of  an  engine  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, Henry,  who  had  only  partially  regained,  his  consciousness, 
was  lifted  from  his  chair,  and  placed  in  a  couch  in  the  royal  sleep- 
ing-chamber. The  couch  wherein  he  was  thus  deposited  was  of 
unusual  size,  and  made  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and  black  and  lustrous 
as  ebony.  The  lofty  canopy  was  crowned  with  blood-red  plumes, 
and  supported  by  twisted  pillars.  The  curtains  were  of  cloth  of 
gold  of  the  thickest  texture,  embroidered  with  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
cross  of  Saint  George,  the  Rose,  the  Pdrtcullis,  and  the  Lion 
rampant,  mingled  with  Fleurs-de-lys.  The  head  of  the  bed  was 
sculptured  in  bold  relief  with  the  arms  of  England.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificence  of  its  curtains,  the  general  appearance  of  this 
huge  bed  was  sombre  in  the  extreme,  and  it  looked  a  fitting  recep- 
tacle for  an  expiring  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  were 
hung  with  fine  tapestry  from  the  woofs  of  Tournay,  representing 
the  principal  actions  of  Solomon  the  Wise,  and  in  the  upper  border 
scrolls  were  painted  in  black  letter  sundry  texts  of  Scripture, 
applicable  to  the  destination  of  the  room. 

A  dreadful  night  ensued,  long  remembered  by  those  who  watched 
by  Henry's  troubled  couch,  or  were  near  enough  to  hear  his  appal- 
ling groans  and  roars  of  agony.  No  one  who  then  listened  to  his 
terrific  outcries,  or  witnessed  his  desperate  struggles  for  breath,  but 
felt  that  the  despot's  numerous  victims  were  amply  avenged.  For 
every  life  taken  by  him  it  seemed  he  must  endure  a  pang:  and  yet, 
Aough  ever  dying,  he  could  not  die.  Throughout  the  long,  long 
flight,  in  that  vast,  dimly-lighted  chamber,  renaered  gloomier  by  the 
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dusky  furniture  and  the  grim  arras  on  the  walls,  might  be  seen  dark 
figures,  as  if  detached  from  the  tapestry,  glidingwith  ghostly  footsteps 
towards  the  king's  couch,  questioning  the  physician  and  chirurgeon 
in  dumb  show,  and  then  swiftly  but  silently  retreating  if  a  groan 
broke  from  the  royal  sufferer.  One  tall  personage,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  hangings  near  which  he  stood,  remained 
stationary  at  the  back  of  the  room  throughout  the  whole  night, 
as  if  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  this  fearful  conflict  with 
death.  Ever  and  anon.  Doctor  Butts  moved  noiselessly  towards 
this  sombre  and  mysterious-looking  personage,  and  spoke  with  him 
under  his  bteath.  Their  muttered  converse  had  evident  reference 
to  the  king,  and  to  something  required  of  him  by  the  untiring 
watcher,  whose  gestures  proclaimed  the  utmost  anxiety;  but,  how- 
ever important  the  matter  might  be.  Butts  clearly  deemed  it  im- 
practicable, for  he  shook  his  head,  and  returned  alone  to  the  sick 
monarch's  couch.  Worn  out  by  anguish,  Henry  dropped  asleep 
towards  morning,  and  this  favourable  circumstance  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  watcher,  he  disappeared,  having  previously  received 
an  assurance  from  Doctor  Butts  that  he  should  be  instantly  sent 
for  if  any  change  for  the  worse  occurred.  Some  of  the  drowsy 
pages  and  henchmen  likewise  sought  repose;  but  the  medical 
attendants  did  not  for  a  moment  quit  the  king's  bedside. 

Henry  slept  for  several  hours,  and  awoke,  towards  noon,  much 
refreshea,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  tiie  sacrament.  After 
ordering  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  be  summoned,  the  king  commanded 
his  attendants  to  hft  him  out  of  bed,  and  set  him  again  in  his  chair. 
Doctor  Butts  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  step,  repre- 
senting its  extreme  danger,  and  counselling  the  easiest  posture 
possibfe  during  the  performance  of  the  holy  oflBce ;  but  Henry  autho- 
ritatively decfired  that  he  would  kneel  down,  whatever  risk  might 
be  incurred  from  the  action,  or  whatever  pain  it  might  give  him; 
adding,  "that  if  he  were  not  only  to  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
but  under  it,  he  could  not  tender  to  the  sacrament  the  honour  that 
was  its  due."  No  more  was  to  be  said.  His  injunctions  were  obeyed. 
Taken  up  and  placed  within  his  chair,  he  kept  his  seat  until  the 
consecration,  when,  with  much  difficulty,  he  contrived  to  kneel 
down  before  the  bishop,  and  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
Though  his  sufferings  must  have  been  intense,  he  bore  them  with 
the  constancv  of  a  martyr,  and  the  good  prelate,  who  was  much 
affected,  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  fortitude.  As  soon  as 
the  sacred  rite  was  over,  the  king  was  conveyed  back  to  his  couch, 
and  did  not  appear  much  worse  for  the  great  effort  he  had  made. 
By  his  own  injunctions,  which  could  not  be  disobeyed,  he  was  then 
left  wholly  undisturbed  until  late  in  the  day. 

This  was  the  evening  of  the  Friday  before  Candlemas-day, 
1547.  About  two  hours  before  midnight,  but  not  till  then,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  impatience  for  an  au- 
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ijatey  was  permitted  to  approach  the  king.  He  fonnd  him  lying 
on  the  conch,  propped  up  by  immense  pillows.  On  regarding 
liiniy  Hertford  felt  sore  that  the  king  was  rapidly  sinking,  though 
liis  e^  was  still  keen,  and  his  voice  strong  and  sonorous  as  ever. 
No  tune  must  be  lost— no  risk  heeded  —  if  the  great  stake  for 
which  he  was  playing  was  to  be  won. 

^  Let  the  chamber  be  cleared,**  said  Henry.  ^^  Our  discourse 
must  be  strictly  private.** 

This  bmg  precisely  what  Hertford  desired,  he  took  care  that 
the  king's  b^ests  should  be  promptly  obeyed. 

^  We  are  alone,  sire,**  he  said,  as  soon  as  all  the  attendants,  in- 
cluding Doctor  Butts  and  the  chirurgeon,  bad  withdrawn. 

"  HertfcMrd,"  said  Henry,  as  the  earl  approached  him,  "you 
gaze  on  me  as  if  you  thought  me  worse.  Deny  it  not,  man — ^I 
can  read  your  true  opinion  in  your  looks.  No  wonder  I  should 
appear  greatly  disoraered.  Last  night  was  a  dreadful  one  to 
me,  H^tford.  Not  to  purchase  a  fresh  term  of  sovereignty 
would  I  endure  such  another.  I  cannot  recal  it  without  horror. 
I  underwent  the  tomients  of  the  damned;  and  prayed — ^unavail- 
in^ly  prayed — for  release  from  suffering.  Thou  knowest  I  am  not 
idly  superstitious — nor  a  believer  in  old  wives*  fables.  Prepare 
then  to  credit  what  I  shall  relate,  however  surprising  and  improbable 
it  may  seem  to  thee;  and  deem  not  that  my  nerves  are  shaken  by 
sicknesB.'* 

^  Whatever  your  majesty  shall  tell  me  I  shall  infallibly  believe 
—doubt  it  not,**  replied  Hertford.  "  And  I  am  well  assured  that 
your  nerves  are  firmly  starung  as  ever.** 

"  Thou  liest ! — thou  dost  not  think  so-^but  they  are.  To  my 
narration,  however — and  give  the  more  heed  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
thou  wilt  find  it  concerns  wee  as  well  as  mvself.*' 

"Is  there  a  ghost  in  the  story,  my  liege  r*  inquired  Hertford. 

^  Be  silent,  and  thou  shalt  hear,*'  rephed  Henry,  stemlv.  **  Last 
night,  during  a  brief  interval  of  ease  between  my  fits  of  agon^,  I 
was  tryii^  to  court  slumber,  when  I  heard  the  bell  toll  nudniffht 
-;-I  houn  it  distinctly,  for  I  counted  the  strokes — and  as  the  last 
ribration  of  sound  diied  away,  I  turned  to  Butts  to  bid  him  give 
me  a  potion.  He  was  gone,  while  Ferrys,  who  should  have  been 
watchfij,  had  sunk  within  the  chair  nigh  which  thou  standest, 
•fparoitlT  overcome  by  sleep.  I  was  about  to  awake  and  chide 
him — and  should  have  done  so,  had  not  all  power  of  speech  and 
movement  suddenly  left  me,  as  I  saw  a  phantom — a  grisly,  ghastly 
phantom — glide  towards  my  bed.    Whom  thinkest  thiou  I  be- 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  guess,  my  liege,'*  replied  Hertford. 

^  Surrey,  new-risen  from  his  bloody  ^ve — his  noble  features 
livid  and  disfigured — ^his  locks  clotted  with  gore — his  stately  neck 
sundered  by  the  axe — yet,  marvellous  to  say,  set  again  upon  the 
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shoulders — ^a  spectacle  horrible  to  look  upon — ^yet  I  instantly  knew 
him.  His  eyes  seemed  to  have  life  in  them,  and  to  fascinate  like 
the  basilisk,  for,  as  he  fixed  them  upon  me,  I  could  not  avert  my  gaze. 
Then  his  lips  moved,  and  with  a  gesture  of  menace  such  as  I  had 
never  brooked  from  mortal  man,  and  in  accents  more  terrible  than 
had  ever  reached  my  ears,  he  told  me  he  came  to  summon  me 
before  Heaven's  Judgment-Throne;  and  that  I  must  appear  there 
ere  the  bell  should  again  toll  forth  the  hour  of  midnight" 

*^  Let  not  this  weigh  upon  your  mind,  my  gracious  liege,?  said 
Hertford,  not  wholly  devoid  of  superstitious  fear  himself  though 
he  strove  thus  to  reassure  the  king.  "  I  was  in  your  chamber  last 
night  at  midnight,  and  long  after,  and  I  saw  and  heard  nothing 
such  as  you  relate.  'Twas  an  ill  dream — but  only  a  dream.  I  pray 
you,  therefore,  dismiss  these  fancies.  They  are  engendered  by  the 
sickness  under  which  you  labour." 

"  No,  Hertford,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  profound  convic- 
tion, "  it  was  neither  dream,  nor  product  of  diseased  imagination. 
I  could  not  have  conjured  up  such  a  spectre  if  I  would — and  I 
would  not  if  I  could,"  he  added,  shuadering.  "I  saw  Surrey 
plain  enough,  standing  where  thou  art  now.  I  will  not  tell  thee 
all  the  spirit  uttered  of  vengeance  and  retribution — but  it  pro- 
phesied a  bloody  ending  to  thee  and  to  thy  brother." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  prediction,"  said  Hertford,  in  a  tone  that 
somewhat  belied  his  words;  "  and  I  beseech  your  highness  not  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  vision.  You  have  told  me  how  the 
spirit  came  to  you,  but  you  have  not  explained  how  it  departed  ?" 

^*  I  know  not  how  it  vanished,"  rephed  Henry.  "  For  a  time, 
I  remained  spell-bound,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  nightmare; 
but  at  last,  by  a  mighty  effort,  I  broke  the  charm  that  seemed  to 
bind  me,  and  called  out.  I  then  found  the  spirit  gone,  and  Butts 
standing  in  its  place.    Ferrys  also  was  awake." 

"All  is  now  explained,"  said  Hertford.  "It  was  the  night- 
mare that  oppressed  your  highness.     You  need  have  no  fear." 

"  Fear ! — 1  have  none ! "  ejaculated  the  king.  "  No  livbg  man 
ever  made  the  Eighth,  Henry  tremble,  nor  can  any  dead  man  do 
it.  This  spirit  may  be  right  as  regards  thee  and  thy  brother,  but 
I  will  prove  it  wrong  in  one  particular." 

"By  living  beyond  the  hour  appointed  by  it,  I  trusty  my 
liege,"  said  Hertford.  "  In  one  of  mortal  mould  such  a  prediction 
would  have  been  treasonable,  but  spirits  are  exempt  from  common 
penalties." 

"The  jest  is  ill  timed,  my  lord,"  observed  Henry,  sternly.  "^ 
will  balk  the  ghost  if  I  can,  by  living  till  to-morrow;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  balk  him  by  consigning  Norfolk  to  the  block. 
I  will  have  the  duke's  head  before  I  die.  This  will  I  do,  because 
the  ghost  told  me,  as  if  in  mockery,  that  I  should  be  disappointed. 
I  win  send  his  father  to  bear  him  company." 

"  Whatever  may  have  prompted  this  decision,  I  am  glad,  right 
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,  it  haa  been  come  to,"  aaid  Hertford.  "  Were  Norfolk  per- 
mitted to  live  he  would  undoubtedly  cause  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment  to  Prince  Edward  during  his  minority.  He  might  do  more. 
Assisted  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  their  partisans, 
he  might  eveaa,  succeed  in  transferring  the  crown  from  the  young 
princes  head  to  that  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  so  undo  all  the 
work  that  you,  sire,  have  so  long  and  so  assiduously  laboured  to  ac- 
ccvnphsh.  He  might  check  the  ReformatioD,  as  well  as  alter  the  suc- 
cesBiop.  You  have  deUvered  Prince  Edward  from  one  dangerous 
enemy,  Surrey,  but  the  other,  and  the  more  powerfiil  foe,  yet  fives." 

"Edward  shall  never  be  molested  by  him,"  rejoined  the  king. 
^Ue  shall  be  beheaded  to-morrow  momii^.  Get  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  at  once,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower." 

"  Whv  not  to-night?"  demanded  Hertford. 

"  At  mis  hour !"  exclaimed  Henry,  sternly.  "  A  secret  execution 
would  be  set  down  to  fear  or  anger — and  I  feel  neither.  No ! — 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  soon  enough.  I  shall  not  change  my 
mind.    Go  for  the  warrant.    Wherefore  do  you  linger?" 

^If  I  might  venture  to  urge  one  matter  on  your  majesty," -hesi- 
tated Hertford. 

"Ha/  what  is  it?"  demanded  the  king. 

"  You  have  wisely  and  deliberately  made  all  your  arrangements 
for  the  future,  but  you  have  neglected  the  main  point — the  sign- 
ing of  your  wilL  Here  is  the  instrument,  sire,  which  you  have 
committed  to  my  custody,"  he  added,  producing  a  coffer,  and 
taking  firom  it  sevend  sheets  of  paper,  tacked  together  by  a  braid 
of  green  and  white  ribbon.  ^^It  ladb  only  your  signature,  or  the 
impress  of  your  royal  stamp,  to  be  complete." 

^^  Leave  it  with  me,"  said  Henry,  taking  the  will.  ^^  Perchance 
I  may  make  some  alterations  in  it." 

^Alterations!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  startled  out  of  his  habitual 
cantion. 

"Ay,  alterations!  Wherefore  not?"  cried  the  king,  sharply  and 
suspiciously.  "  Marry,  if  it  shall  please  me  to  erase  your  name  from 
the  list  of  my  executors,  I  can  do  so,  methinks?" 

"  Far  be  it  ficom  me  to  dispute  your  highness's  power  to  make  any 
changes  you  may  deem  proper,"  replied  Hertford,  almost  abjectly. 
"  But  I  implore  you  not  to  delay  ihe  signing." 

"You  had  best  trouble  me  no  more,"  rejoined  Henry,  sternly. 
"  About  your  business  straight.  Send  Sir  John  Gage  to  me.  I  de-s 
fliie  to  consult  him." 

"Will  none  other  than  Sir  John  Gage  serve  your  t^im?'^  asked 
Hertford.  '^ 

^^  Ha  I  what  is  this  ?  Dar'st  thou  to  trifle  with  me  ?  Ko  6he  bui 
Gage  vrill  serve  my  turn.  There!  thou  art  answered.  Get  thee 
gone!" 

S^rcely  able  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  Hertford  made  a  pro- 
found obrisance,  and  departed. 
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vni. 

IN  WHAT  HAIOTEB  TH£  KIXC's  WILL  WAS  SIGHED. 

No  sooner  had  Hertford  quitted  the  chamber  than  Butts  and 
FerrySy  with  a  host  of  pages  and  henchmen,  re-entered  it.  The  phy- 
sician hurried  towards  his  royal  patient's  couch^  and  proceeded  to 
feel  his  pulse. 

*^  What  think  you  of  me?"  demanded  Henry,  looking  fixedly 
at  him.     ^*  Any  change  for  the  better? — ^ha  1 " 

*^None,  sire,"  replied  the  physician,  gravely. 

^^I  understand,"  rejoined  the  king,  with  great  firmness*  ^^  Shall 
I  last  till  to-morrow?    Speak  truth;  I  can  bear  it" 

^^  If  Heaven  wills  it,  your  majesty  will  last  so  long,"  answered  the 
physician,  with  increased  ^vitv.  ^^  You  are  now  in  far  mightier 
hands  than  mine.    I  can  do  little  more  to  aid  you." 

Henry  bore  this  dread  announcement  bravely.  Leaning  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  looking  upwards,  he  seemed  for  a  while  to  be 
'  silently  engaged  in  prayer.  The  physician  signed  to  the  attendants 
to  keep  stin,  90  that  the  king  was  wholly  undisturbed. 

At  lengthy  the  profoimd  silence  was  broken  by  Henry,  who, 
slightly  raising  himself,  and  turning  to  Butts,  said,  ^^May  1  havea 
draught  of  wine?    Methinks  it  would  do  me  good." 

^^  Ay,  marry !  sire,  here  is  a  stoup  of  your  fiivourite  Graacoigne 
wine,"  replied  the  physician,  filling  a  silver  cup  with  the  generooB 
fluid,  and  presenting  it  to  him.  ^^  I  am  right  glad  to  find  pu 
so  stout  of  heart." 

^^  Enough ! "  exclaimed  the  king,  putting  away  the  goblet  with 
disgust  after  placing  it  to  his  lips;  ^Hhe  wine  ukes  me  not.  It 
tastes  of  blooa — ^pah  I " 

^^  Will  it  please  you  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  chicken-cullis?"  asked 
Butts. 

*^  No ;  I  will  ^t  nothing  more,"  replied  Henry.  ^^  Let  Sir 
John  Gage  be  sent  for  with  all  despatch*    Why  comes  he  not?" 

^^  He  ^U  be  summoned  instantly,"  replied  Butte,  issuing  the 
necessary  orders,  and  then  returning  to  the  king's  bedside.  "  Pardon 
me,  sire,"  he  continued,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  *^  if  I  venture  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  have  left  a  most  important  matter  imdone. 
Your  will,  I  perceive,  is  lying  before  you.  Dday  not  the  signing 
of  it,  I  beseech  you  I " 

"I  will  not  sign  it  till  I  have  spoken  with  Gbige,"  replied 
Henry,  peremptorily.     ^^  There  will  be  time  to  do  it  then." 

"  Pray  Heaven  there  may ! "  exclaimed  the  physician.  /'  Not  a 
moment  ought  to  be  lost." 
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"Why  comes  not  Sir  John?"  demanded  Henry,  after  a  pause, 
in  a  loud,  fierce  tone.  "  Send  for  him  again;  and  bid  him  cotoe 
quickly,  if  he  values  his  life." 

"^  is  here,  my  liege,"  replied  Butts,  as  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  entered  the  chamber,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Ha !  you  are  come  at  last.  Sir  John,"  cried  the  king,  sharply. 
"  Leave  us  alone  together,"  he  added. 

Whereupon,  the  chamber  was  at  once  vacated  by  all  save  Gage. 
But,  ere  the  private  conference  began,  the  arras  on  the  further  side 
of  the  king's  couch  was  cautiously  raised,  and  Hertford  stole  into 
the  room,  and,  unperceived  either  by  Gage  or  the  kin^,  concealed 
himself  behind  the  thick  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  stealtny  entrance 
of  the  earl  was  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  this  part  of  the 
chamber  was  almost  buried  in  darkness. 

<<  What  paper  hast  thou  in  thine  hand?"  demanded  Henry  of 
the  Constable. 

"  One  I  would  rather  be  without,"  answered  Gage,  gruffly — 
"  the  warrant  for  Norfolk's  execution  to-morrow.** 
"  See  it  done,"  rejoined  Henry,  coldly. 

"  If  it  be  done,  your  last  act  will  be  one  of  injustice  and  cruelty," 
retorted  the  Constable. 

^How  knowest  thou  it  will  be  my  last  act?"  said  Henry, 
furiously.  "  I  may  live  long  enough  to  nave  thine  own  head  as  well 
as  Norfolk's." 

"I  had  rather  you  had  mine  than  his,"  said  Gage;  ^and  your 
own  ingratitude  would  be  less.  Norfolk  has  served  you  longer  and 
better  than  I  have  done." 

^^  Norfolk  is  dangerous  to  my  son,  and  therefore  he  must  be  re- 
moved— and  quickfy.  No  more  words !  Again  I  say  to  thee,  see 
it  done!" 

"  I  like  it  not,"  grumbled  the  Constable.    "  'Tis  a  foul  deed." 

"  Hold  thy  peace !  and  turn  we  to  another  matter.  Thou  hast 
assisted  at  the  aebates  concerning  my  will,  and  know'st  its  contents 
geneially.  Thou  knowest,  also,  that  I  have  appointed  sixteen  exe- 
cutors and  twelve  counseUors,  and  that  amongst  the  executors  is 
Hmford." 

"This  I  know!"  returned  Gage. 

**My  mind  misgives  me  as  to  Hertford,"  pursued  Henry. 
^  Something  I  have  noticed  in  him  of  late  makes  me  suspect  him 
of  sinister  designs.  I  fear  he  aims  at  too  much  power,  and  will  not 
be  altogether  true  to  Edward." 

"  Yet  the  prince  is  his  nephew,  and  must  therefore  be  most  dear 
to  him,"  observed  Gage. 

^*  He  ought  to  be,"  rqoined  Henry.  "  You  judge  of  others  by 
yourself,  good  Sir  John — ^but  all  are  not  of  your  stamp.  If  I  thought 
my  suspicions  of  Hertford  were  correct,  I  would  strike  out  his 
name." 
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^^  Nay,  do  not  that,  I  entreat  you,  my  liege.  I  think  him  &ith- 
ful,"  said  the  Constable. 

*^  Thy  opinion  is  ever  honest,  and  I  will  be  guided  by  it,**  said 
the  king.  ^^  Hertford's  name  shall  standi  though  I  had  determined 
otherwise.  But  I  will  control  him.  At  present,  thou  and  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  are  mere  counsellors,  without  voice  or  power. 
Ye  botli  shall  be  executors,  and  have  equal  power  with  Hert- 
ford." 

"I  cannot  answer  for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,"  rejoined  Gage; 
"  but,  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  desire  not  the  office." 

**  I  will  have  no  refusal,"  said  Henry,  authoritatively.  "  Sir 
Thomas  is  Edward's  favourite  uncle.  The  boy  loves  him,  and  is 
beloved  in  return.  Sir  Thomas  will  guard  him  well — as  thou 
wilt— ha?" 

*^  Sir  Thomas  is  more  to  be  feared  than  his  brother,  according  to 
my  judgment,"  observed  Gage. 

"There  thou  art  wrong,"  rejoined  Henry.  *^  Sir  Thomas  is  rash 
and  headstrong,  but  trusty  as  steel.     I  have  tried  him." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  the  Constable,  dubiously.  "  Since  your 
majesty  designs  to  make  these  changes  in  your  will,  why  should 
Gardiner  be  left  out.  He  is  the  ablest  amongst  the  prelates,  and 
of  great  experience  in  politics.  Moreover,  he  has  done  your  high- 
ness many  notable  services." 

"For  the  which  he  hath  been  well  rewarded,"  interrupted 
Henry,  sternly.  "I  will  have  none  of  hira.  Gardiner  hath 
ability  enough,  but  he  is  a  subtle  intriguer,  and  would  set  ye  all 
by  the  ears.  I  can  manage  him,  but  no  one  else  can.  Thou  art  a 
Papist,  Sir  John,  hence  thy  recommendation  of  Gtirdiner.  But  he 
shall  have  no  power  to  breed  discord  in  the  Church  when  I  am 
gone.  It  is  quite  enough  that  Wriothesley  should  be  retained 
— I  had  thoughts  of  erasing  his  name  likewise,  and  substituting 
the  Marquis  oT  Dorset." 

"  I  pray  you  do  not,  sire,"  said  Gage. 

"Nay,  thou  mayst  spare  thy  suing.  I  am  content  to  keep  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  do  not  think  he  will  do  much  mischief,  and 
he  will  counterbalance  Cranmer.  Haste,  then,  and  fetch  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  let  William  Clerc  be  in  attendance  with  my  secret 
stamp.    My  fingers  are  so  swollen  that  I  cannot  use  the  pen." 

"  Heavens !  is  it  possible  your  majesty  can  have  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  put  oflf  the  signing  of  your  will  till  now?  You 
might  have  died  last  night;  and  then ^" 

"  Prate  not,  but  do  as  I  have  commanded  thee,"  interrupted  the 
king.     "  Yet  stay !— is  Cranmer  in  the  palace  ?  " 
.  "Ay,  my  liege;  his  grace  is  but  newly  returned  from  Croydon," 
replied  the  Constable. 

"  That  is  well.  Let  him  come  to  me  anon,"  said  the  king,  more 
feebly.     «  This  talk  has  wearied  me.    I  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep. 
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Send  Butts  to  watch  bj  me,  but  let  me  not  be  otherwise  disturbed 
for  an  hour." 

''But  the  execution  of  the  will,  sire? — it  is  most  urgent/*  cried 
the  Constable. 

But  Henry  made  no  reply.  He  had  already  begun  to  breathe 
heavily  and  stertorously. 

After  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to 
rouse  lum,  Gage  left  the  room. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Hertford  peered  from  behind  the 
curtain;  and  seeing  that  Henry  was  asleep — and  indeed  his  loud 
breathing  proclaimed  the  fact — ^he  stepped  cautiously  forward. 

At  the  same  moment,  Butts  enterea  the  chamber.  Alarmed  by 
Henry's  breathing,  without  noticing  the  earl,  he  rushed  to  the 
king's  bedside. 

"  'Tis  as  I  feared,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  turning  to  Hertford. 
^  This  is  the  lethargy  of  death.  He  will  never  waken  again — or, 
if  he  should,  his  mind  will  wander.  Great  Henry's  power  haaleft 
him.    The  absolute  monarch  i^  all  helpless  now." 

''  I  would  not  rouse  him  from  his  trance,  but  let  him  go,  were  it 
not  that  the  will  remains  unsigned!"  exclaimed  Hertford,  dis- 
tractedly. ''  I  must  wake  him,"  he  added,  rushing  towards  the 
bed. 

''  It  is  in  vain,  I  tell  you,"  said  Butts,  staying  him. 

"Let  me  go,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  furiously.  "  I  shall  go  mad  if  I 
lose  this  great  prize." 

"You  need  not  lose  it,"  replied  Butts.  "The  will  is  here.  Take 
i^  and  get  it  stamped.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  signet  may  be 
bribed  to  acquiesce,  and  witnesses  can  be  procured  in  the  same 
way." 

"  Tour  counsel  is  good,  but  it  cannot  be  followed,"  cried  Hert- 
ford. "  Sir  John  Gage  knows  that  his  majesty  designed  to  make 
some  alteration  in  his  will,  and  that  it  is  unsigned.  The  Constable 
is  impracticable;  there  is  no  purchasing  his  ^ence.     All  is  lost." 

"Not  so,"  rejoined  the  ready-witted  physician,  apparently 
troubled  with  as  few  scruples  as  Hertford  himself.  "  Aiyet,  no  one 
but  ourselves  is  aware  of  the  king's  condition.  The  signing  of  the 
will  shall  not  be  disputed,  even  by  Gage.  Bring  hither  the  k^per 
of  the  signet;  bring  also  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Arundel,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Paget,  Sir  WilUam  Herbert,  and  any  others  upon  whom 
jovL  can  rely,  to  serve  as  witnesses.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  About 
It  quick  I" 

"It  ahall  be  done;  and  if  the  scheme  prosper,  I  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  its  bold  contriver,"  replied  Hertford. 
^  While  I  am  on  my  errand,  do  you  give  orders,  as  if  from  his 
majesty,  that  no  one  but  myself  and  those  you  have  mentioned  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  chamber.  Our  plan  will  be  marred  infallibly 
if  Gage  and  my  brother  gain  admittance." 
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Butts  promised  compliance,  and  Hertford  disappeared  by  the 
secret  entrance. 

The  physician  next  wetted  a  napkin,  and  applied  it  to  Henry's 
brow,  shifting  the  pillows  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  bream- 
ing of  the  dying  monarch  became  sensibly  relieved.  He  then 
drew  the  curtains  about  the  bed,  so  as  to  hide  in  a  great  measure 
the  upper  part  of  the  king's  person;  and  afterwards  placed  a  small 
table,  with  writing  materials  upon  it,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
couch  on  the  left;  so  disposing  the  lights  within  the  chamber  that 
the  bed  was  left  completely  in  darkness. 

These  precautions  taken,  he  proceeded  to  the  ante-chamber, 
and  calling  the  chief  usher,  gave  him  the  orders  that  had  been 
suggested  by  Hertford. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  he  had  scarcely  retired  when  the 
Constable  of  tne  Tower  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  made  their  ap- 
pearance; but  they  were  refused  admittance  to  the  king^s  chamber. 
In  vain  Seymour,  who  was  full  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  remon- 
strated.    The  ushers  were  inexorable* 

Ere  long  came  a  grave-looking  personage  in  a  black  robe,  with 
a  small  box  xmder  his  arm.  This  was  William  Clerc,  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  signet.     He  was  allowed  instant  entrance. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  accompanied  by 
the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Arundel,  and  the  others  designated  by 
Butts,  all  wearing  countenances  of  extreme  gravity,  as  if  bound 
upon  some  object  of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  importance.  Bowing 
solemnly  to  Gage  and  Seymour,  they  passed  on,  and  were  instantly 
admitted. 

*^  This  is  very  strange,"  remarked  Grage.  "  I  cannot  understand 
it.  His  majesty  told  me  himself  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed 
for  an  hour.  Are  you  quite  sure,  sir,  that  the  orders  are  express 
against  our  admittance?"  he  added  to  the  chief  usher. 

**  Quite  sure.  Sir  John,"  replied  the  individual  addressed,  bowing 
respectfully.    ^^  Doctor  Butts  delivered  them  to  me  himself." 

^^  Hertford  has  outwitted  us.  Sir  John,"  remarked  Seymour. 
"  We  shall  neither  of  us  be  executors." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  care  not,"  rejoined  Grage.  "  I  do  not  covet 
the  distinction,  lout  I  hope  the  king's  intentions  will  be  stricdy 
carried  out" 

Not  long  after  this  came  Cranmer,  who  marched  straight  towards 
the  door,  but  was  detained  like  the  others.  The  archbishop  then 
joined  Gage  and  Seymour,  and  was  talking  with  them  of  the  king's 
dangerous  condition,  and  deeply  deploring  it,  when  Butts  appeared 
at  the  door,^and  after  a  word  from  iiim  to  the  usher,  all  three  weie 
admitted. 

What  they  beheld  was  this.  Grouped  round  the  little  table, 
with  writing  materials  upon  it,  were  the  persons  who  had  subscribe^ 
the  will  as  witnesses.    Nearer  the  darkened  couch,  but  with  bis 
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l>aok'  towards  it,  stood  WilKam  Clerc,  by  whom,  previous  to  its 
attestation,  the  will  had  been  stamped  at  tne  top  of  the  first  page 
and  the  end  of  the  last,  and  who  had  just  deliyered  the  instru- 
ment, thus  signed  and  attested,  to  Hertford. 

IButts  explained  to  Cranmer  and  the  others  that  his  majesty  had 
liad  just  sufficient  strength  to  direct  the  stamping  of  his  will,  but 
'ds.at  immediately  after  this  was  done,  and  the  attestation  completed^ 
lie  was  struck  speechless. 

**  It  is  marvellous  that  he  lasted  so  long,**  continued  the  wily 
pli3rslcian.  ^^He  spoke  so  feebly,  that  I  alone  could  catch  his 
vp-ords.  I  iear  he  will  scarcely  know  your  grace,'*  he  added,  pre- 
ceding Cranmer  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  back  the  curtain  so  as  to 
expose  the  woful  figure  of  the  king,  who  was  now  evidently  in 
extremis;  "he  hath  but  little  life  left." 

'^  I  will  try,*'  replied  the  archbishop.  Taking  the  king's  hand 
in  his  own,  he  drew  dose  to  him,  and  in  tones  of  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness exhorted  him  to  place  his  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  call  upon  His 
mercy,  beseeching  him,  if  he  had  any  consciousness  left,  to  give 
liim  some  token  that  he  trusted  in  the  Lord. 

Henry  seemed  to  understand  what  was  said  to  him,  for  he 
slightly  strained  the  primate's  hand. 

After  a  while,  the  archbishop  turned  to  the  assemblage,  now 
gathered  round  ^e  bed,  and,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  solemnity, 
said,  "  It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call  to  its  mercy  our  great  king. 
Pr^  ye  all  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ! " 

Upon  this,  they  all  knelt  down,  and,  while  they  were  doing  so, 
the  bell  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Then  Hertford  called  to  mind  what  the  king  had  said  to  him 
concerning  the  summons  by  the  spirit,  and  he  trembled  exceed- 
ingly. 

^jftits  far  fbt  prologue. 
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THE  LORD  PROTECTOB. 


HOW  THE   EAEL  OF  HEET70BD   AND   SIR   AKTHONY   BROWN    ANNOUNQED   HIS 
PATHEB's  death  to  prince  EDWARD. 

For  two  days  Henry's  demise  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  On 
Monday,  the  kst  day  of  January,  1547,  the  Commons  were  sent  for 
to  the  Lords,  and  the  important  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
them  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  who,  at  that  same  time, 
acquainted  them  with  such  portions  of  the  late  king^s  will  as  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  make  public.  The  interval  between  the 
monarch's  death  and  this  public  announcement  of  it  had  been 
employed  by  Hertford  and  his  partisans  in  organising  their  plans,  and 
debating  the  measures  to  be  adopted  during  the  new  reign.  Most 
of  the  upper  council,  in  whom  the  administrative  authority  was 
lodged,  had  been  won  over  by  Hertford's  promises,  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  any  serious  opposition  would  be  offered  by  such  as 
could  not  be  corrupted — amongst  whom  were  Cranmer  and  Tunstal. 
The  only  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aspiring  earl  appeared  to 
be  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  even  he  might  be  brought  over,  or, 
if  troublesome,  could  be  put  out.  Thus  Hertford  felt  secure,  and 
determined  upon  the  immediate  realisation  of  his  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement. 

As  regarded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Henry's  death,  occurring 
when  it  did,  at  a  moment  of  such  extraordinary  peril  to  that  illus- 
trious nobleman,  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  and  was  re- 
garded by  many  who  adhered  to  the  old  belief  as  nothing  less  than 
providential.  Had  Hertford,  however,  been  allowed  his  own  way, 
the  duke  would  infallibly  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with 
Henry's  warrant;  but  Sir  John  Gage  resolutely  refused  to  obey  it, 
threatening,  if  the  matter  were  persisted  in,  to  publish  abroad 
the  king's  death.  By  these  means  Norfolk  was  saved,  though  he 
was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  young  Prince  EJd ward  himself  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  until  the  Sunday,  when  it  was  announced 
to  him  by  his  elder  uncle  in  person,  attended  by  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  and  devoted  to  the  earl.  The  young 
prince  was  staying  at  Hertford  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  after  their  last  interview  with  their 
royal  father.  The  earl  and  his  companion  found  the  prince  en- 
gaged in  reading  Ludovicus  Vives's  ^  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
Woman"  to  his  sister.  Closing  the  book,  and  quitting  the  reading- 
desk  near  which  he  was  stationed,  Edward  immediately  advanced 
to  meet  them.    He  was  greatly  affected  by  the  intelligence  which 
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thej  brought  him,  though  not  unprepared  for  it,  and  though  it  was 
conreyed  in  terms  and  m  a  mannet  calculated  to  rob  it  of  much  of 
its  distressing  effect. 

Kneeling  down  before  him,  the  earl  and  Sir  Anthony  saluted 
him  as  king^  and  tendered  him  their  homage.  Edward  was  too 
much  afflicted  to  make  any  suitable  reply.  He  turned  away,  and 
flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who  was  standing 
beside  him,  and  equally  grieved  with  himself,  he  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers.  "  Never,**  says  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  describing  the  oc- 
currence, "  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth,  their  faces  seeming 
rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow,  than  their  sorrow  to  cloud  their 
faces.  Their  young  years,  their  excellent  beauties,  their  lovelj  and 
lively  interchange  of  complaints  in  such  sort  graced  their  gnef,  as 
the  most  iron  eyes  at  that  time  present  were  drawn  thereby  into 
society  of  their  tears." 

Deeming  it  best  to  let  his  royal  nephew's  grief  have  free  course, 
Hertford  aid  not  offer  him  any  consolation  at  first,  but  arisinjg 
from  his  kneeling  posture,  he  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  with  Sir 
Anthony. 

"  We  have  lost  the  best  of  fathers,  Elizabeth,"  said  Edward,  at  . 
hst,  lookii^  up  at  her  face  through  his  tears.     *^  But  he  is  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  we  need  not  mourn  for  him.     Yet  I  cannot 
help  it."    And  he  wept  afresh. 

"Be  comforted,  gentle  brother,"  said  the  princess,  tenderly. 
"  Our  father  is  happily  released  from  suffering.  1  did  not  think 
we  should  ever  see  him  again  on  earth.  You  must  be  a  man  now, 
siiice  you  are  king." 

▼  Alas!"  exclaimed  Edward,  sobbing.  " My  heart  sinks  at  the 
thought  of  it." 

"And  mine  swells  at  the  bare  idea,"  rejoined  the  princess. 
"Cheer  up,  dear  brother— or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  my  gracious 
lord  and  master,  for  you  are  so  now.  How  strange  that  sounds, 
Edward !  Marry !  it  must  be  mighty  fine  to  be  King — to  wear 
the  diadem,  and  sit  in  state,  to  swear  great  oaths,  and  have  all 
tremble  at  your  frown — as  they  used  to  do  at  our  father^s." 

"Elizabeth !"  said  Edward,  with  something  of  reproach.  **  Is 
this  a  season  for  jesting  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  do  not  jest,"  she  replied,  seriously.  "I  but  gave 
utteranc*  to  thoughts  that  arose  unbidden  in  my  breast.  I  have 
ever  spoken  without  restraint  to  you,  dearest  brother." 

"And  I  trust  you  ever  will  do  so,"  he  rejoined,  afiectionately. 
"  I  love  you,  sweet  Bess.  You  shall  be  my  chief  counsellor.  I  will 
confide  all  my  secrets  to  you." 

"Your  uncle  Hertford  will  not  let  you,"  she  returned.  "He  is 
watching  us  narrowly  now — trying  to  make  out  what  you  are  say- 
ing to  me.    Have  a  care  of  him,  Edward.'' 

"I  would  mv  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  were  here,"  said  the 
young  king;  "  but  I  am  told  he  has  been  denied  access  to  me." 
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<^  By  whom  ?— by  my  lord  of  Hertford?"  demanded  Elizabeth. 

"  V  ery  likely  ,**  returned  Ed-ward.  "  But  I  will  see  him  now 
I  am  king.   Sir  Thomas  is  a  great  favourite  of  yours,  Bess? — ha ! " 

<<  Sir  Thomas  discourses  pleasantly,  dances  well,  and  hath  an 
excellent  ear  for  music,"  she  repUed. 

"  And  is  very  handsome  withal — own  you  think  so,  Bess?" 

**  Nay,  I  have  never  bestowed  enough  consideration  upon  him  to 
declare  if  he  be  handsome  or  otherwise,"  she  replied,  blushing 
dightly. 

"  Out  on  my  unruly  tongue  for  leading  me  thus  astray !"  ex- 
claimed Edward,  suddenly  checking  himself  ^^  A  moment  ago  I 
chided  you  for  unseasonable  levity,  dear  Bess,  and  I  now  am  in« 
dulginff  in  it  myself     Come  with  me  to  my  imcle  Hertford." 

Wim  this  he  took  her  hand,  and  the  younff  pair  slowly,  and 
with  much  dignity,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  carl,  wno  in- 
stantly advanced  with  Sir  Anthony  to  meet  them. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  your  grace  look  somewhat  lighter  of  heart," 
said  Hertford,  bowing  profoundly;  "for  though  grief  at  so  great  a  loss 
is  natural,  and  indeed  commendable,  you  have  many  necessary  duties 
to  fulfil  which  cannot  be  delayed,  and  the  discharge  whereof  will 
serve  to  distract  you  from  the  thoughts  of  your  bereavement.  I  am 
come,  with  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  your  master  of  the  horse,  to  escort 
your  majesty  to  Enfield,  where  you  will  sleep  to-night.  To-mor- 
row you  will  be  conducted  to  the  Tower,  there  to  meet  all  the 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  will  assemble  to  tender  their 
allegiance.    Have  you  much  preparation  to  make  ere  setting  out?" 

^^  Not  much,  my  lord — not  any,  indeed,"  replied  Edward.  "I 
am  ready  to  attend  you  now.  But  I  would  &in  bid  farewell  to 
my  preceptors — unless  they  are  to  go  with  me,  which  I  should 
much  prefer." 

"  They  shall  follow  anon,"  returned  Hertford.  "  But  you  will 
have  so  much  to  do  at  first,  that  you  must,  perforce,  discontinue 
your  studies  for  a  while.  Your  grace  will  be  pleased  to  say  nothing 
to  your  preceptors  as  to  what  takes  you  hence,  for  the  proclamation 
will  not  be  made  before  to-morrow,  and  till  then,  lot  reasons  I 
will  presently  explain,  the  utmost  secrecy  as  to  the  demise  of  your 
royal  father  must  be  observed.  This  premised,  I  will  cause  them 
to  be  summoned.  Ho,  there  I "  he  added  to  an  attendant  ^^  Let 
Sir  John  Gheke  and  Doctor  Cox  be  called.  His  highness  is  about 
to  set  forth  for  Enfield." 

"Nay,  I  will  go  to  them,"  cried  Edward. 

"Your  majesty's  pardon,"  rejoined  Hertford,  in  a  low  tone; 
"  they  must  now  wait  on  you." 

Presently  afterwards  two  ancient  personages,  of  very  thoughtful 
and  studious  aspect,  clad  alike  in  long  black  gowns  bordered  with 
fur,  and  having  velvet  caps  on  their  bald  heads,  entered  the  halL 
The  foremost  of  them,  the  learned  Sir  John  Cheke,  carried  a 
ponderous  folio  under  his  arm;  the  other  was  the  no  lets  erudite 
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Doctor  Cox.  B^ng  afiGKcted  with  gout,  and  lequiring  the  support 
of  a  8ta£^  Doctor  Cox  came  on  rather  more  slowly  than  his  felbw- 
tutor. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  proficient  in 
oratory,  and  remarkably  well  versed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy^ 
Sir  John  Cheke  was  the  author  of  several  learned  treatises^  and  is 
described  by  Doctor  Thomas  Wilson,  secretary  of  state  to  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  who  knew  him  well,  as  ^^  that  rare  learned  man,  and  sin- 
gular ornament  of  the  land."  His  sister  was  wedded  to  Cecil,  after- 
wards the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  To  philosophy,  Cheke's  fellow- 
preceptor,  Doctor  Cox,  added  a  profound  knowledge  of  divinity. 
Both  Edward's  tutors  were  extremely  zealous  B;eiormers,  and  it , 
ma  no  doubt  owing  to  their  judicious  training  that  the  youn^ 
king  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  most  enectufd 
siipporters  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Edward  flew  to  meet  his  preceptors,  and,  running  up  to  Doctor 
Cox,  cried,  ^^Lean  on  me,  good  aoctor — ^lean  on  me  I" 

Cox  respectfully  declined  his  aid,  but  suffered  him  to  take  his 
hand,  and  so  lead  him  towards  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  in 
the  act  of  courteously  saluting  Sir  John  Cheke. 

'^My  royal  pupil  tells  me  your  lordship  is  about  to  take  him 
hence,'' said  Doctor  Cox,  bowing  to  the  earl.  "I  am  sorry  his 
studies  will  be  interrupted." 

"They  will  only  be  interrupted  for  a  time,  doctor,"  replied 
Hertfori  ^'Most  like  he  will  not  return  here,"  he  added,  with  a 
cerUdn  significance,  ^^  but  you  and  Sir  John  Cheke  will  rejoin 
him.  His  highness  derives  too  much  benefit  from  the  able  tuition 
of  ye  both  to  be  longer  deprived  of  it  than  is  absolutely  needful  Ye 
spare  no  pains  with  him,  learned  sirs,  of  that  I  am  well  satisfied." 

"Few  pains  are  needed,  my  lord,"  replied  Cheke.  "More 
credit  is  due  to  his  highness  tlian  to  us  for  the  rapid  progress  he 
hath  made.  Trouble  or  diflSculty  with  hirii  we  have  none,  for  he 
hath  a  rare  capacity  for  learning,  and  zeal  and  industry  equai  to 
his  abilitv;  and  that  is  saying  no  light  thing.  He  never  tires  of 
reading,  but  turns  from  profane  history  to  philosophy,  and  from 
philosophy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  theology.  Bfe  is  mastering 
all  the  liberal  sdenoes.  Logic  he  hath  studied,  as  your  lordship 
Imows,  and  at  this  present  he  is  learning  Aristotle's  Ethics^  in 
Greek,  and,  having  finished  with  it,  he  will  take  up  the  Rhetoric." 

"  I  can  corroborate  all  Sir  John  hath  advanced,"  observed  Doctor 
Ceo.  **Hi8  highness  needs  no  spur  to  study — ^nay,  his  applica- 
tion is  so  great  that  he  rather  requires  to  be  checked  than  stimu- 
lated. He  hath  recently  read  Cato,  the  Satellitium  of  Vivos, 
and  die  fiibles  of  iBsopus.  As  to  Latin,  he  knows  it  better  than 
inany  an  English  boy  of  his  age  knows  his  mother  tongue.  Per- 
adventure,  your  lordship  hath  seen  his  letters  in  that  language  to 
the  kmg  his  father?" 

VOL«XUX»  l» 
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^*  I  pngr  JM  flj^eok  Ml  of  tbein,  da*  iottor,^  cri«d  Edward, 
bntseing  into  tett«i 

*'  I  crave  your  highnesses  pardon !  **  exclaimed  the  worthy  mao, 
who  wa»  most  tendmr  attached  to  hk  royal  pupiL  ^  I  wonid  not 
pain  TOQ  fot  the  world.'' 

^  I  know  Hf*  rsptiecl  £dwtnrd,  regarding  him  throi^hhis  stream- 
ing eyes  with  ahnost  filial  affection;  ^  bat  my  heart  is  too  foil  jost 
now,  and  will  oYefflow.'* 

'  ^Tottr  aceonnts  of  my  royal  mepheVs  progress  atwamrt  gnuir 
fying,  learned  sirs,^  observ^  Heitford,  anxioos  to  turn  the  di»- 
iSonrse.  ^  That  yoo  hare  arroached  nothing  moi:^  than  the  tratii^ 
I  aitt  sure;  yet  -je  almost  make  him  out  a  modigy.** 

^*  And  a  p^>digy  he  fsy**  cried  Sir  John  Cheke,  with  enthunasn. 
"Few  there  be  Uke  hiiii.'* 

"  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  you  must  distrust  wlurt  my  kind  jfro- 
«eptoiB  are  pleased  to  say  of  aw,'*  remarked  Edward.  ^^Ihey  view 
me  with  too  partial  eyes." 

At  this  juncture  an  intermptiott,  Moyiiang  but  «rreeable  to 
Hertford,  was  offersd  by  the  unexpeoted  entimnoe  of  &r  Thomas 
Seymour,  evidently,  from  his  looks  sa^  the  stale  of  hit  appar^ 
fresh  from  a  rapid  journey.  Disregarding  the'  «W7  ^UnceB 
directed  against  nim  by  his  brother.  Sir  Inomaa  dofted  his  cmil 
flung  himself  on  his  knee  before  Edward,  and,  takinff  the  yonthral 
moittix^'s  hand,  exclaimed,  ^^  Qod  sare  your  grace  I  I  hoped  to 
be  first  to  tell  you  that  the  sovefeignt^  of  this  tmim  hath  devolved 
ttpoB  yon,  but!  find  I  hare  been  aatxcipated." 

^I  thank  yoa  heartily,  gentle  vncie,''  leplied  Edwaid,  ^^not 
for  your  news^**  he  added,  sMUy.  ^for  I  had  btfer  you  had  bxjo^ift 
me  anr  odier,  bat  for  your  display  of  loyalty  anl  attabhrneBt." 

^  EUve  I  and  my  Mlow-^eceptor  been  standing  all  this  while 
in  the  presence  of  onr  gracious  aovereign  widumt  knowing  it?  ** 
ttclain^  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  Seymour  aroae*  <<I  pray  joa 
pardon  xKy  and  accept  our  hom^je.'* 

So  saying,  he  and  Doetor  &>x  knelt  down  betbte  the  young 
)attgy  who  gave  diem  each  a  hand. 

^  I  now  see  my  inadvertence,"  said  CoqB)  ^aodl  againptny  your 
HM^ty  to  pardon  it.** 

^Think  of  it  no  more^''  leplied  Edward.  ^  Ariie>  my  beloved 
moniton  and  preceptom.  It  is  true  I  am  your  soveroigA  lord,  but 
you  must  st^l  only  regard  me  as  a  pu^nL'' 

^  You  have  done  wrong  in  coming  here,  sir,  without  •uthority.'* 
said  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  astern  tone,  to  hit  brother,  ^and  wifl 
incnr  the  displeasare  of  the  oonndL" 

^  So  I  incur  not  his  majesty's  dBspleasuie^  I  sliali  rest  perfect^ 
easy  as  to  the  council's  anger,"  n^omed  Seymoor,  in  a  tone  of 
hat^ty  indifference.  * 

<^  Having  discharged  an  errand  which  you  have  moat  officioaslj 
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iBd  wmmeanaitMj  teken  upon  joarseif^''  sumied  the  earl^  with 
increasing  wrath,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to  aepwtt^^How  I  dp  you 
kker?" 

^  Hui  mtQtstj  has  not  comoumded  me  to  withdmv^.  and  I  only 
obey  him,''  retnived  Seymour,  earelesaly. 

^'Nay,  mj  good  loxd/[  said  Edward  to  the  earl,  ^my  wele  Sir 
Ihomas  seeooa  to  have  ridden  hard,  and  must  need  some  refresh- 
ment after  his  hasty  joumey«  That  obtained,  he  ca«i  a^scon^ 
pany  nsto  Eafifild." 

<<He  oannol  go  with  us,''  cried  Hertford,  forgetting  himself  in 
the  heat  of  the  iBomenL 

^Hov?''  exclaimed  Edward,  a  frown  crossing  over  his  faoe^ 
and  grving  him  a  sHgfat  look  of  bis  father.  Without  another  word 
be  thea  tusaed  to  Sir  Thomas,  tttd  aaid«  ^^Make  haste,  gentle 
imcleu  Get  what  you  lack,  and  thm  Bcepare  to  ride  with  us  lo 
EnfiMd." 

^^AHL  thaoaks  to  your  majesty,  but  I  want  nothing^  rained 
Seymour.    ^  I  am  ready  to  set  forth  with  you  at  once. 

The  Prineav  EUzabeth,  who  had  been  standing  a  httk  apart 
with  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  who  appeared  higmy  pleased  with 
htf  royal  hrotimife  assumption  of  authority,  here  clapped  her  hands 
ftr  an  attendaat,  and  commafided  a  cttp  of  wme  i^r  Sir  Thomas 
Seyvoar. 

^^I  win  not  refiise  ibis,''  aaid  Seymoor,  when  the  wine  was 
broog;!^.  ^  l£ay  your  majesty  reign  long  and  prosperously  I"  be 
added,  nwmg  the  goblet  to  his  lips* 

Hanag  bidden  Mieu  to  his  preceptors,  and  taken  a  tender  leave 
of  his  sister,  tdling  her  to  be  (^  good  cheer,  and  assuring  her  that 
Adr  sepamrion  £oQld  not  be  K>ng,  Edward  then  informed  the 
lad  of  Hertford  tiiat  he  was  ready  to  set  forth,  who  theseupoa 
esKmoniottsly  conducted  him  to  tne  door*  They  were  ibUowed 
\j  ^ir  Anthony  Brown  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  latter  o£ 
whom  lingered  f(a  a  moment  to  whispec  a  few  words  to  the 
FrinoesB  Sifltbeih. 

Horses  and  an  escort  were  in  readiness  outside;  and  thus  the 
jOQthU  king,  aocomjjanied  by  both  his  uncles^  rode  to  En6eld> 
vbem  he  zeetod  tiiat  night 


IL 

BDV  KIHO  'KDWAXD  THS  SIXTH  "WAS  TBOCLkDOSD  AT  WBSTlCIKSnB ;  HOW  ai 
BODE  raOM  KKTIKIJ)  TO  THE  TOWER  OF  LOHDOK  ;  AKB  VSfW  THX  l^XTS  Of  THB 
lOl-n  WEBS  BELTTBBBD  TO  HIM  BT  THB  OCnrSXABLB. 

Hbxi  morning,  Henry's  demise  was  published  abroad,  and  as 
atNm  as  the  news,  which  spread  like  wildfire,  became  generally 
known,  an  intrafflMe  crowd  ocdfected  befoxe  tha  palace  of  West- 
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tnlnster,  where  baniers  were  erected,  and  other  prepuationf  made^ 
for  proclaiming  hiB  youthful  succenor. 

A  hard  frost  prevailed,  and  the  day  was  clear  and  bright, 
though  extremely  cold.  The  general  aspect  of  the  crowd  was 
anything  but  sorrowful,  and  few  re^ts  were  expressed  for  the 
departed  monarch,  though  Henry  had  been  by  no  means  un- 
popular with  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  his  subjects,  who 
approved  of  his  severity  so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  them- 
selves, but  was  merely  exercised  against  the  nobility.  They  did 
not,  however,  like  his  ^*Whip  with  Six  Lashes,'*  as  the  ter^ 
rible  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was  commonly  deisgnated,  for 
it  cut  right  and  left,  and  might  hit  any  of  them.  AU  were 
glad  he  was  gone,  and  many  a  remark  was  boldly  uttered  which 
would  have  caused  the  sp^er  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Marshalsea  or  the  Fleet  in  the  king's  lifetime.  Most  of  the 
women — ^and  there  were  plenty  of  them  amidst  the  throng — loaded 
his  memory  with  opprobrium  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  hia 
spouses ;  but  their  husbands  jestingly  retorted  that  he  therein 
snowed  his  wisdom,  since  the  readiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
troublesome  wife  was  to  cut  off  her  head.  "* 

But  by  far  the  most  audacious  speech  was  uttered  by  a  tall  gaimt 
monk  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  mounting  a  flight 
of  steps,  thus  harangued  the  crowd  in  a  loud  voice:  **Know  ye 
me  not,  good  folk?''  he  said.  ^^I  am  that  priest  who  fweached 
before  the  king,  now  lyin^  dead  in  yonder  palace.  I  am  that 
Father  Peto  who  preacned  before  King  Henry  in  his  chapd  at 
Greenwich,  and  who  told  him  to  his  face  that  heavy  judgments 
would  come  upon  him  for  his  sinful  doings — I  am  be  who  fear- 
lessly told  the  king  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him « 
but  that  I,  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs  should 
lick  his  blood,  even  as  they  had  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab.  For 
the  which  prophetic  words  I  was  condemned  as  a  rebel,  a  slan- 
derer, a  dog,  and  a  traitor.  Nevertheless,  my  words  shall  come  to 
pass.  Henry,  the  Ahab  of  England,  is  dead,  and  dogs  will  lidc 
nis  blood." 

Awe-stricken  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  Franciacaii, 
many  of  the  crowd  looked  round,  exoecting  a  pursuivant  to  ride 
up  and  arrest  him.     But  the  officers  chanced  to  be  otherwise  en- 

Sged  at  the  moment,  and  Father  Peto,  slowly  descending  from 
e  steps,  mingled  with  the  throne,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view.  TTie 
incident,  however,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  aasem- 
bWe,  and  the  monlrs  words  were  long  afterwards  remembered. 

Meanwhile,  a  lof^  sta^fe  had  been  reared  within  the  barriers  in 
front  of  the  palace.  The  throng  was  kept  back,  and  order  preserved, 
by  porters  of  the  royal  household,  who  made  good  use  of  their  staves 
upon  the  costards  of  such  as  pressed  forward  too  rudely,  by  tall 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  having  the  king^s  cognisance  worked  in  gold 
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on  ttieir  DreMts,  and  halberds  in  their  hands,  and  by  mounted  pur- 
smvants  of  arms,  who  rode  constantly  from  point  to  point.  Around 
the  stac^  upon  the  ground^  was  drawn  up  a  bevy  of  trum* 
peters  in  embroidered  coats,  and  with  silken  banners  on  their 
trampets.  All  being,  at  last,  in  readiness,  five  heralds  in  coats  of 
amis  nuMmted  the  platform,  and  stationed  themselves  upon  it, 
awaiting  the  lords  coming  forth  from  the  Parliament  House;  and 
when  this  occurred,  one  of  the  trumpets  blew  thrice,  making  the 
palace  waQs  echo  with  the  shrill  blasts.  Then  there  was  a  deep 
silence  throughout  the  hitherto  noisy  multitude^  in  the  midst  of 
which  Somerset  herald  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voice  made 
proclamation  in  the  foUowmg  terms:  '^Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  of  tihe  Church  of  England,  and  also  Ireland,  in  earth 
Su^eme  Head,  greeting,— Whereas  it  hatib  pleased  Almighty  God 
on  Friday  last  to  call  to  his  infinite  mercy  the  most  exceuent  high 
and  migh^  Prince  Henry,  of  most  noble  and  famous  memory^ 
our  meet  dear  and  entirely-beloved  father,  whose  soul  God  par^ 
donl '^ 

Thereupon  the  herald  stopped,  and  immediately  the  whole  band 
of  trumpets  blew  a  loud  and  courageous  blast,  stirring  up  every 
bosonh  When  this  ceased,  Grarter  advanced,  and,  at  the  top  of  his 
Toioe,  cried  out,  *^  God  save  our  noble  King  Edward  I  ^  upon  which 
a  tr^Mndous  ^out  rent  the  air.  Many  a  fervent  ejaculation  wa» 
ottered  &r  the  young  king's  prosperity;  but  some  old  folk. who 
had  the  r^utation  of  wisdom  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  bodin^ly,, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^^.Wo  to  the  country  whose  king  is  a 
child  P 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  expressions  of  sentiment,  while 
some  were  full  of  joyful  anticipations,  and  others,  thouffh  very  few 
in  comparison  witn  the  rest,  indulged  in  gloomy  forebodings,  while 
the  lords,  who  had  tarried  for  tne  proclamation,,  were  moving 
away,  and  the  heralds  descending  from  the  stage,  a  distant  roar  of 
ordnance  was  heard  from  the  east,  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  young 
kine  was  going  to  the  Tower;  upon  which  the  assemblage  began 
to  Asperse,  and  a  large  portion  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  ibrtresB,  such  as  could  afford  it  taking  boat  at  Westminster  and 
going  down  the  river  to  London-bridge,  but  the  majority  inarching 

Sst  the  fiiir  cross  of  Charing,  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  his  queen, 
eanor,  and  along  the  Strand,  to  the  City.  Many  of  the  lords 
entered  the  barges  at  die  privy-stairs,  near  the  palace, 'while 
others,  anxious  to  make  greater  oisplay,  rode  through  the  streets 
to  the  Tower,  attended  by  large  retinues  of  servants.  The  river 
was  aUve  with  craft  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  stately  and 
gilded  barge,  propelled  by  two  ranks  of  rowers,  to  the  small  but 
ovowded  merry.  But  it  was  below  bridge,  and  near  the  Tower, 
that  the  greatest  stir  and  excitement  prevaued.    Here  the  river  was 
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thronged,  ttttd  iftmoK  difBcully  fms  eaDperienced  by  tbe  waMer  barki 
either  ia  reinaiidngewtioMry  ot  mttpppoaohiM  the  laiMliaig-pUGe& 
Ail  the  bargee,  l)^ng^rs,  pinnaces,  caravds,  and  great  diip6  moored 
off  the  Toweiv  T»an(y  rf  ^hich  had  ^aiailed  and  gilded  marts,  imm 
decdi«t^  ^h  flags  and  ^twwmera.  Amongst  the  larger  ymtk 
were  tte  Mary  Mose  and  ihe  ikmoiis  ja»rry  Grace  k  JXtu,  Oe 
latter  :sttmditig  owt  of  the  mtter  like  a  castle,  wiA  two  towsew  at  die 
stem.  No  sodiWBt  €id  tfie  OTdtuoice  of  the  fortreBs  asmounce  tin 
approach  of  the  jovmg  Hng,  lijan  aH  of  these  shipa  repKod  wiA 
ikeir  heavy  guns,  which  they  then  carried  on  the  upper  JetkoJy, 
the  rides  off  the  t^eisels  not  being  pievced.  By  ttiese  di»h«igee 
the  tall  Alps,  Ttaitors*  Grfte,  and  Ae  do«unaiit  White  Tower 
itself,  abo^  wWoh  flowied  the  royal  ^tandaixl,  were  slttouded  ja 
smoke.  . 

Sinndttjneoody  wi^  AaTprockmUtkm  of  tbeaew  Jon^  at  West- 
minst^,  *  like  aimouiicemeMt  had  been  made  by  sound  of  tewnpet 
in  the  CSty  of  L^mdon,  under  Hhe  authority  of  a  aealed  oommiiaon, 
by  fotir  hettdds  in  tJieir  coats  of  ttttn*-*^niinely,  OarenoieHX,  Cte- 
lisle,  Windsor,  and  Chester— assisted  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  thte  sherift  in  theb  acariet  robes.  Not  >a  «ngle 
dissentient  voice  was  heard,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  proolamatooii 
waiB  received  'vrith  immense  cheerily. 

On  (fee  Same  day,  about  noon,  the  youthful  prince  on  whom 
IJie  crown  iad  dwohred  set  forth  6om  the  pakoe  of  EnfieU  ia 
fli^  Tower,  aooompamed  by  his  two  undes,  by  his  master  <x 
horse,  and  a  lai^  party  of  noblemen,  knij^hts-peasioiicrs,  esquire^ 
at>d  otheft^  all  veryrichly  attirtd,  and  making  an  extremely  galla^ 
show.  From  his  youth  and  beauty,  Edward  excited  toe  ad- 
miration of  all  who  beheld  him.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  g^''^^ 
doth  of  silver,  etobroidered  with  damadc  gdd,  ^d  wore  a  doublet 
■of  white  velvet,  wrought  wifli  Venice  silver,  garnished  with  .iiil»« 
and  di«m«idB.  His  whnrt;  cap,  witii  a  white  feather  "^  i*>  ^ 
ornamented  wiA  a  brooch  of  diamwrnds;  iiis  girdle  was  ▼^^^J 
with  Venice  mlver,  mid  decked  witii  precious  stones  and  kneto  ot 
peerla,  ^aiid  his  buskins  were  of  white  velvet.  His  milk^te 
daarger,  a  noble-locdcing  but  ea^paoed  animal,  was  <*P**"**^vJ 
crimson  satin,  embroidered  with  pearls  :and  damask  gold,  «J^J^ 
bridle  had  wide  Twns  of  red  leather.  For  his  years,  Edward  rode 
remarkably  wdl,  maintaimng  bis  seat  with  much  grace^  and  p«* 
mising  in  time  to  become  a  oonaummate  homeman,  like  his  uncte 
Sir  Thorn*  Seymour.  By  the  young  king's  express  command, 
m  contsv^ention  of  the  Earl  of  Hertfo^'s  asrangementt,  ^ 
fitvourite  uncle  rode  close  behind  him,  and  was  not  unfteqa«"*V 
billed  fonvard  to  his  royal  nephew's  side.  Mounted  on  a  n«7 
Arabian  coarser,  black  as  jet,  but  wlioee  mopvenaents  he  ce*troHea 
apparently  by  h»  will,  magnificently  attired,  as  his  won*,  in  ^ 
broideied  velvet  'Oassock  «nd  «ilk«n  doublet,  by  the  statelin^  « 
his  person,  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  bearing,  Seymour  threw 
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djew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  after  Eaward  had  hma  gaffed  upom* 
Elated  bj  hi0  jb^wI  v^phew*^  aotioe,  Jboe  biaaafc  airdlad  with  seeiet 
wpimtion^^HiJ.  he  Uataaed  %o  the  promptia^  of  hia  iovering  aod 
mmd  wtMiifom.  Wheaerar  ha  aoaowulwiad  the  atan  lo^  ef 
im  hratibar,  Im  replied  bj  a  ^a»oe  of  fierce  •defianee. 

fe  tUa  imj  we  royal  eav»loade  Munad  thcougfi  Xott^haaat 
where  a  lapgeawiwiblage  waa  eolleoted,  aad  where  niNneroviB  ekrka 
foi  pMto  iPaae  atatimied  near  tlie  High  Croi^  heaipbg  <^a«Mer% 
w^  irhiah  ib»y  oeoaed  liie  Yowig  ku^  aa  he  roda  by.  Oibar 
inUigaiffiaoaeded,  and  b«pw^  fir^cjBOwdat  fi«0b  greatmm  mos» 
poflstiy  and mc^re  «enii«g.  xoDtiuwtely,  as  we  have  akeady  BumF 
iNoei,  the  day  waa  cKtaa»eIy  jfioiv  ao  the  pv^oawoa  laal  xm^  of 
bflfieet 

£ce  kmgjiOwiascioiity  and  at  doat  laaae  moat  pietuieai|ie  CkKj  of 
I^mAaii  ewae  fo^  k  :new,  prc^eoted  by  ita  g^  «raUa,  only  to  be 
entered  through  its  gates,  and  remarkable  for  its  many  ohundieaf 
amidat  whkib  ihe  mif  §pm  of  old  Sawit  Paulas  was  proudly  eon- 
qaftnawp  JayoDsIir  were  the  balls  cing^i^  in  all  tteae  ohurtaheai 
M  Jaipeil  and  Jandeatin  jtone,  and  plmnly  dislijuruiah^d  above 
the  ntif  meae  Ibe  gnat  h^  of  the  eathedmL  Bombards,  ialr 
QfiDet%  Md  aabeni  imne  lik^nae  disehftf ged  jGr^ 
gitei.  Gaeitfy  pkaaad  h^  these  ao^i^  the  j^outhfui  monanoh 
onkdj^Mnonsly^aa  Sir  Xhomas  Seynoow  told  Jium  it  was  «videiit 
Ikat  hiakrfaljiugeela^  (the  good  ofitiaena  iof  liondon,  meant  to  gWe 
bin  aliesflty  wdboflae. 

Csemiag  liaabury  field%  Ute  ^idteade  altered  the  iCi^  by 
fiisbopi^gafte.  Theae  a  short  pwMe  occurxed«the  yomg  king  being 
met  hf  iim  lord  mayar-^-highi;  Hmy  IiuhhhAoine**HLnd  the 
cbic  antfymtiea,  and  beu^g  obliged  to  listen  to  an  omtion,  lo  which 
heirepIiacL  AcokmatioBS  greeted  bim  eft  ^  hands  as  he  rode 
abwly  through  BishoDsgale-ataaet  Within,  and  bk^einga  inrere 
lakoaiered  upon  iua  head.  Sfot^  perhaps^  ej:peetu»grSo  «nn(£  endiu- 
8^sm,  or  at  all  events  imaccustomed  to  anch  a  di^lay  of  it  towards 
himad^  tke  ifonog  ^iwarei^  ^8S4BauQh  moved;  bi^  he  nevtrthe- 
hsi  acbnbwiedged  tthe  besifty  secention  given  him  with  infinite 
m^i  bowing  repeatedly  si^t  ma  left  His  youth  rand  gentle 
oepoEtflieQliwon  eiverylieaBt,ikndaJd  hoped  that  a  pnnee  so^raotCMa 
and  fuU  of  promise  soght  meet  wdflh  good  oounaeUoi».  Time  bad 
aot  allowed  nuub  preparation  to  be)iiutde  for  the  yowg  Jcipg's  pas- 
sage through  the  City,  but  several  of  the  houses  wer^  gaily  hung 
rSk  pifioea  of  tapestry  Aod  dotkm  (of  giM  and  lailvir,  while  em- 
bmidiuQQdtfqahicns  w^ie  aet  in  themndowiy  j&om  wjuoh  .oomely 
citizens*  wives.tttd  tiieir  blooming  daiighters  Imkod  down  upon  tlie 
&ir  yoiBg  kkg,  rand  en  ihie  baMaome  uncle. 

Near  the  iamiaah  >«t  the  t$^  of  (d^raaechnvoh^etreet  Edward  waa 
net  bgr  sa  aplemn  -proeaiBion  f row  Saint  Faul'st  vconsistiM;  of  a 
nomb^  of  persons  carrying  silver  crosses,  the  priests  and  choir 
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of  the  cathedral  in  their  vestments  and  robes^  followed  by  several 
of  the  City  companies  in  their  liveries. 

As  the  royal  cavalcade  proceeded  along  Fenchnrch-street,  the 
popular  enthusiasm  increased,  until  the  clamour  became  almost 
deafening,  and  the  crowd  pressed  so  much  upon  the  young  monarch, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  move  on.  However,  the  kindly , 
tone  in  which  he  besought  those  nearest  him  to  stand  back,  opened 
a  way  for  him  almost  as  readily  as  the  halberds  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard  could  clear  it.  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  ever 
courted  popular  applause,  smiled  upon  the  crowd  in  vain.  Atten- 
tion was  exclusively  directed  to  the  new  king,  and  to  the  splendid- 
looking  personage  ^^ho  immediately  followed  him;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  most  admired,  though 
doubtless  far  the  greater  amount  of  interest  attached  to  Edward. 
But  Hertford  had  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  completely 
overlooked  at  a  moment  when  he  especially  desired  to  be  an  object 
of  attention. 

Amid  these  manifestations  of  general  enthusiasm  and  ddi^ht^ 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  him,  Edward  readaed 
Tower  Hill,  where  the  populace  was  kept  within  due  limits  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  mounted  City  guard.  Here  the  ancient 
palace-fortress  of  his  predecessors,  wherein  his  august  &ther  had 
commenced  his  reign,  and  wherein  he  himself  was  about  to  keq> 
his  court  for  a  whue  and  hold  his  councils,  burst  upon  his  youth- 
ful gaze.  No  sooner  was  the  youn^  king  discerned  by  those  upon 
the  watch  for  his  coming,  than  m>m  uie  summit  of  the  White 
Tower  burst  forth  a  thundering  welcome.  The  ordnance  on  the 
wharf  before  the  fortress,  on  Traitors*  Gtite,  on  the  By-ward  Tower^ 
on  the  barbican  and  the  bastions,  followed,  and  the  roar  was  pro* 
longed  by  the  guns  of  the  ships  moored  close  at  hand  in  the  river. 

"  There  spoke  old  Harry  Grace  i  Dieu  ^  cried  Seymour.  **  I 
know  his  tremendous  tones  well  enough." 

^'  'lis  the  first  time  I  have  heard  those  guns,"  observed  Edward. 
**  In  sooth,  they  have  a  terrible  sound." 

^'  Your  enemies  think  so,  sire,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas,  with  a 
laugh.  ^^  Few  who  withstood  the  shot  of  those  guns  would  care 
to  hear  them  again.  But  you  will  have  more  of  it  prea^tly.  Hie 
cannoniers,  I  see,  are  once  more  ready  on  the  White  Tower.  Heaven 
grant  your  highness  be  not  deafened  by  the  din  I" 

"Nay,  I  luce  it,  gentie  uncle,"  replied  the  young  king,  with 
boyish  delight. 

As  he  spoke,  the  ordnance  from  the  Tower  belched  forth  again; 
the  roar  being  continued  by  the  guns  of  the  various  ships,  and 
closed  by  the  deep-voiced  cannon  of  the  great  Harry. 

"'lis  a  grand  sound  1"  exclaimed  Edward,  with  a  glowing 
countenance.    "  I  should  like  to  witness  a  nege,  uncle." 

"Perchance  your  highness  may  have  your  wish,"  lepGed  Sey- 
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moor.  ^  Tbe  French  are  like  to  give  us  somewhat  to  do  at  Calais 
and  BouUoign,  ere  long;  and  if  they  fail^  the  Scots  are  certain  to 
find  ns  employment,  lour  grace  must  visit  Berwick.  But  here 
eomes  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  to  conduct  you  to  the  fortress." 
As  the  second  roar  of  ordnance  died  away^  Sir  John  Gage, 
momited  upon  a  powerful  sorrel  charger,  very  richly  caparisoned^ 
issued  toTik  from  the  Bulwark  Gate.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Markham,  two  esquires, 
likewise  on  hoiseback,  and  by  a  long  train  on  foot,  headed  by  the 
chai^ain  of  the  Tower  in  his  surpUce,  attended  by  the  verger  bear- 
ing the  cross,  and  consisting  of  the  chief  porter,  the  gentleman- 
gaoler,  and  other  officers,  with  forty  yeomen  of  tiie  guard,  armed 
with  halberds,  and  clad  in  their  scarlet  liveries,  with  the  Rose  and 
Crown  embroidered  upon  the  back — the  latter  walking  two  and 
two. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  Sir 
John  dismounted,  and  committing  his  charger  to  an  esquire,  bent 
the  knee  befcnre  Edward,  and  wekomed  him  to  the  Tower.  The 
Lieutenant  fdkwed  the  example  of  his  superior^  after  which  the 
chaplain  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction.  This  done,  the  Con- 
stable ana  Lieutenant  remounted  their  steeds;  the  veomen  of  the 
guard  and  the  others  wheeled  round,  and  returned  as  they  had 
come,  while  Sir  Jolm  Gh^  preceded  the  young  monarch  to  the 
fortress. 

On  ^e  stone  bridge,  built  across  the  moat  between  the  barbican 
and  the  By-mrd  Tower,  were  collected  all  the  illustrious  persons 
constituting  the  upper  and  lower  councils  appointed  by  the  late 
king^s  wil^  except  such  as  were  actually  m  attendance  at  the 
moment.  Chief  amongst  them  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmy,  ihe  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor;  the 
two  former  bemg  in  full  eeolesiastical  costume,  and  the  latter 
in  his  robes  of  office,  mik  the  collar  of  the  Garter  round 
his  shoiildeT&  Lurtead  of  sharing  in  the  general  animation, 
Wriothesley  looked  on  with  lowering  brows,  and  to  judge  from 
the  stenmesB  of  his  visage  and  the  coldness  of  his  maimer  to- 
wards his  companions,  he  meditated  some  hostile  course  against 
ihem.  Li  tiie  next  rank  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  venerable 
Lend  Bunell,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  brother  to  Queen  Catherine 
Pair,  and  the  Lords  St  John  and  Lisle.  Most  of  these  wore  the 
Garter,  and  Lord  Lisle  was  attired  with  extraordinary  rol^dour. 
Behind  them  were  the  three  judges  in  their  robes,  Montague, 
North,  and  Bromky.  The  rest  of  the  brilliant  assemble  con- 
astad  of  Kr  WiUiam  Paget,  chief  secretary  of  state;  Sir  An- 
thony Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber;  the  vice-chambcorlain,  the  treasurer,  and  several 
ottwas.  Yeomen  of  the  guard  bearing  halberds,  trumpeters  sound- 
ing bud  flouriahet,  bearers  of  standards,  banners,  guidons,  pennons, 
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pttols,  and  bandrob,  hi^ds  in  ooata  of  ann^  punuiyaxiti  of 
arms  aiid  muTpTialw  of  annB  with  maoes,  came  Gxek,  and  thememlMM 
(^  Ae  eouncil  diew  back  on  ^thor  side  to  aUow  ^oml  paiBageu 
Next  came  the-CiMwtaUe  c^the  Tower,  ^ompdliog  his  ckurger  to 
move  backward!  along  the  whoLe  length  of  ^  bridge)  until  he 
brought  him  oader  the  vaulted  archway  of  tkfi  By^ward  Xowei^ 
where  horae  and  nder  remained  tuaAn^plm  as  an  eqiiettrian  atatee. 
While  this  ftat  was  performed  with  so  much  addness  ihat  no  dia- 
turbance  was  oauMd  to  the.  by«tanderS|  amid  kwd  «beers  from  the 
behc4derB  gathered  om  the  walls  and  towers  of  the&rtrossy  the  king 
rode  upon  the  bridgeg^  and  had  got  about  half  way  acsoss  it,  when 
iheloixb  of  the^aouncil,  headed  by  Oranmar,  adwmoed  te  pay  him 
hconage.  A  short  addiess,  connhidiug  with  a  benediotiray  ms  ]ptO' 
noim^  by  idiejmBQatte,  duong 

knelt  down.  The  blessing  over,  the  kneeling  lords  arose,  and.a»- 
olahnedwiih  one-Yoioe^  ^Vive  le  jioble  roi  Edoimrd!"  And 
the  same  cij  was  xeneated  sath  ti^  xktmoat  enthndasm  by  Six 
lliomas  Seymour,  who  was  close  behind  hii  xoyal  aqphew^  fay 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Sir  Anthiwy  JBrown,  tid  di  npon  1m 
bridge. 

Edward  thanked  them,  in  his  dfiar  ammcal  voiee,  &riktt»4^ 
monstralions  of  thek  loyalty  and  sttaohment.  Then  IbBonred  the 
cemmonial  of  the  delivery  of  the  loe^s  of  the  Tower,  which  was 
thus  accomplished.  Attended  by  the  chief  porter  beariiff  the 
kevs  on  an  emhieidered  ciuihioB,  the  -Cionati^  of  Aha  ^Mrer 
rode  forth  from  beneath  ihe  gatewav,  and  approad^  4he  king-** 
the  lords  of  the  noumdl  dcawing  bade  on  eitW  isicb.  Uw  bottrar 
of  the  keye  then  knelt  down  and  profiered  th«n  .to  his  met^f 
who  graciously  ihankad  him,  but  desoored  theyanjght  remain  w 
the  custody  «cifhiB  right  trusty  and  welUhfiloved  fiouatn  and  coimr 
ciUor,  Sir  John  Gage,  seeing  th^  be  in  no  better  hands.  Zhera^ 
upon,  the  ConstaUe  bowied  to  the  saddle-bow,  jind,  imthout  oiore 
ado,  backed  his  ohaigQc  through  the  Tower  gates,  iwfcioh  won 
flung  wide  open,  and  rso  into  the  Jow^  ward;  the  lords  <if  ihe 
cQoncil  fonmng  themselves  into  a  prooession,  and  £ottmmg  aa 
Ga^  retreated,  and  the  kin^^  and  his  idtinite  dowly  Admmmie^ 
amui  the  B^teratad  anclamatioitt  of  the  Uiddans,  m»  that,  4iftsr 
a  while,  all  had  entered  the  fortress. 

A  striking  eight  greeted  the  young  menaDch  aa  he  Jj^Mod 
throurfi  the  gatea.  Fromi  the  By-ward  Towerto  (fchefiloodjr  lower 
the  whole  of  the  lower  ward  was  filled  with  arohers  and  siiqiaa- 
buoers  of  the  royal  guard  in  their  full  accoutreiiMitts,  dcawniip 
in  two  lines-— the  arehem  on  the  right,  and  i&e  arqttd)uneia  or 
the  left. 

AU  these  weie  (uckad  men,  of  v«ry  taUatatare,  and  their  au»r^ 
bieaatplatea,  and,tasaettes  were  weUbumUied.  Oa^biiosandoihQr 
QflSoara  of  the  guard,  dirtiinaTiiahfthl# jBaom  Agigjplaadid  eqmpsMPi^ 
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wwe  stetkmed  «t  interralf.  The  «glit  of  these  ttelwart  fdloiv% 
nho  liad  heem  his  inAei^s  ^uwd  in  ordiauy,  and  hftd  aitenc^  (be 
hie  king  *o  Ermoei,  m  Sir  ThomM  SejrBK>ar  informed  £dwnid« 
d^Kghtd  the  yMithfiil  eoveseign.  He  had  much  military  ardour  in 
lot  ocnnBDGMoBy  and  jni^  liave  diqila jed  it  in  aotioo,  if  dsonm- 
stuieeB  nad  .peimrUed.  As  it  wai,  the  vetanuii  upon  whom  he 
now  adminngl J  «Hiiled  aa  lie  rode  paat  them,  oooasioiiaUj  exiMre»- 
ing  a  word  of  oommendation  that  aank  deep  into  the  heaort  or  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  predicted  that  he  would  beoome  a 
hevo. 

33x18  mtimg  his  way,  he  fMed  thioujgli  the  gloomy  gate- 
way of  the  Blaody  Tower^  gteneing  at  ithe  iron  teeth  of  ^e 
hose  podsolKa  hj  wfaidi  it  was  ^kfended,  and,  movnting  the 
hin,  turned  off  on  the  right  and  entered  Jt  oouk,  at  Aat  time 
enting  between  the  White  Ibwear  and  the  palace,  and  which  waa 
now  densely  £Ded  by  the  various  personi^es  composing  the  pro* 

ion.    Heie  aliglrtmg,  lie  was  oecemomously  uskeaed  into  die 


palace. 


nL 

BOTT  TEE  £ABL  Of  HXBTFOBD  WAS  MADE  LOBD  PBOTECTOB  OF  THl  SEALM,  ASTB 
GOTEBNOS  07  THE  ILJJUQ's  TEBSON  XFUUKO  HIS  ITONAGE. 

Shobtut  flifeer  IBdward'e  ams^al  at  the  Tower,  and  while  the 
young  manaonh  was  prepariiy  to  jreoeiYe  all  the  lords,  fpiritual  and 
tempcni^  who  had  flocked  thither  to  ewearallegiaBoe  to  him,acoii- 
Arance  took  plaee  in  the  lesser  oonacil-chamber  of  the  White  Tower 
(nownsedasa  depository  for  state  papers  and  raoords),  to  which 
none  but  members  of  the  upper  and  lower  coimoils  wen  admitted. 
The  lower  eouncil  ooold  not  vote,  but  they  were  allowed  to  assist 
at  die  delaberatkiL  At  the  openii^  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  the  Lord  Cfaaneelbr,  who  had  his  own  motinneB 
for  makinj;  the  piopositum,  that  l^ey  should  all  solemnly  ewear 
to  maintain  innmOe  ei«ry  part  and  aotick  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  their  Jate  soveieign  lord  and  master.  This  motion^ 
thoi^  disfdeasing  .to  some,  ccmld  aiot  be  c^poaed,  and  the  oadi 
was  adminiateEed  aoeordmgly. 

'^Xhe  oath  has  been  Juten,"  muttered  Wriodiesley,  ^bneii^at 
Hsrtfixd.    ^  Weahi^auiw  see  who  will  attempt  to  bieak  it" 

Be  had  not  to  wadt.long,  fbr  Sir  William  Paget,  chief  seoietaiy 
of  Btete^  and  .Hertford's  priadpalasBOoiate,  leeefiromiiis  aeat^and 
oaving  their  attention,  said, 

^B^ne  wie  T)tooeed.fiirther,iny  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  m&y*re- 
mark  that  it  will  be  highly  embarrassing  to  uie  people,  and  a^e- 
oiaUy  tofcteign ambtssaHnis,  if ^heyareoompdled  to  address  thon- 
ttbesonievsry  aeoasieii  to  suctaen  persen8,.all  of  them  ok)thed  with 
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the  same  authority.  I  therefore  propose  to  j6Uy  as  a  preliminaiy 
measure,  that  we  select  from  our  number  the  worthiest  and  fittest 
amongst  us  to  be  chief  and  president,  conferring  upon  him  the  title 
of  Lord  Protector  of  the  Realm.  By  such  means  there  will  be  in- 
finitely speedier  despatch  of  business,  while  no  change  whatever  can 
take  place  in  the  established  form  of  government,  inasmuch  as  an  ex- 
press condition  shall  be  annexed  to  the  dignity,  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector shall  do  no  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  entire  body  of 
the  council.** 

^^'  Your  motion  cannot  be  entertained,  good  master  secretary/' 
cried^  the  Lord  Chancellor,  rising,  and  speaking  with  much  warmth. 
^  It  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  late  king*s  will,  which  you 
have  just  sworn  to  uphold,  and  which  you  cannot  infringe  in  any 
particular  without  unfaithfulness  to  your  trust.  We  will  have  no 
chief,  prerident,  or  Lord  Protector.  No  such  appointment  was  con- 
templated by  our  late  royal  master.  I  defy  you  to  show  it.  Equal 
authority  was  ^ven  by  him  to  us  all,  and  I  refuse  to  transfer  any 
portion  of  mine  to  another  executor,  be  he  whom  he  may,"  And 
he  glanced  menacingly  at  Hertford,  who,  however,  seemed  peN 
fectly  eas;^  as  to  the  result. 

*'But  if  our  choice  should  fall  on  you,  my  lord,  would  your 
objections  to  the  step  be  equally  strong?"  said  Sir  Richard  Kich, 
another  of  Hertford's  partisans,  nsine. 

"  Ay,  marry  would  they  I"  rejoined  Wriothesley.  "  I  wot  well  you 
have  no  thought  of  choosing  me,  Sir  Richard;  but  if  you  had,  you 
could  not  lawfully  do  it,  neither  would  I  accept  the  office  of  Lord 
Protector  if  offered  me,  knowing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  master  that  any  one  of  us  should 
have  higher  power  than  his  fellows.  Tou  must  take  the  will  as 
it  is — ^not  as  you  would  have  it." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  aught  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  our  lamented  master^s  testamentary  injunctions^" 
said  Paget;  "but  despatch  of  business  and  the  convenience  of  the 
government  generally,  require  that  we  should  have  a  head.  OdlC^ 
wise,  there  will  be  nothing  but  perplexity  and  confusion.  More- 
over, since  the  Lord  Protector  will  in  reality  have  no  power  except 
such  as  is  derived  from  us  all,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  the  appoint- 
ment— but  much  good.  I  therefore  claim  your  voices  tor  his 
majesty's  elder  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whom  I  look  upon  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  our  chief.  If  you  consult  your  own  dignity, 
you  vrill  grace  him  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector,  and  as  he  is 
nearest  in^  relationship  to  the  king  that  now  is,  and  must  have  his 
majesty's  interest  at  neart  more  than  any  other,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  appoint  him  governor  of  the  king's  person  during  his 
nonage." 

"  It  cannot  be  done,  I  say,"  cried  Wriothesley,  stamping  furiously 
on  the  ground.  "I  will  never  agree  to  it — and,  at  least,  the 
election  must  be  unammous." 
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'*  Not  BOy  my  lord.    A  plurality  of  Toioes  will  suffice/'  rejoined 

"  Bo  calm^  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  in 
a  low  Yoice^  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  ^'  Tour  opposition  will  avail 
nothing,  but  your  adhesion  will  make  you  Earl  of  Southampton." 
^  Ha  I  say  you  so?"  exclaimed  Wriofchesley,  becoming  suddenly 
appeased,  and  sitting  down. 

^  Proceed  without  fear,"  whispered  Sir  Anthony  to  Paget  "I 
have  stopped  the  Lord  Chancellor's  mouth  with  an  earldom." 

^  It  is  weU,"  returned  the  other,  in  the  same  tone.  Then  look- 
ing round  the  assemblage,  he  added,  ^^  If  I  understand  aright  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  you  all  a^ree  with  me  that  it  is  meet  my  Lord 
of  Hertford  be  appointed  President  of  the  Coimcil,  with  the  title  of 
Lford  Protector  of  the  Realm,  and  Governor  of  the  King's  Person 
during  his  minority.  Be  pleased  to  signify  your  assent  by  your 
voices." 

^  Hold  yet  a  moment !"  interposed  the  Lord  Chancellor,  again 
rising.  ^  Couple  with  your  proposal  the  condition  that  the  Lord 
Protector  shall  do  nothing  save  with  the  assent  of  all  the  other 
councillors.  On  that  understanding  I  am  content  to  withdraw  my 
opposition." 

<^It  is  distinctly  so  understood,  my  lord,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  adhesion,"  replied  Paget,  bowing.  "Are  all  the  rest  agreed?" 
he  added. 

Upon  which,  the  others  arose,  exclaiming  with   one  accord, 
'^  that  no  one  was  so  fit  to  be  Lord  Protector  as  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
,    ford,  and  that  they  were  well  content  with  the  appointment" 

^'I  meddle  not  with  secular  matters,"  observed  Cranmer,  "for 
the  conduct  whereof  I  am  little  fitted.  But  feeling  well  assured 
that  the  affitirs  of  the  government  will  be  managed,  with  wisdom 
and  ability  by  my  Lord  of  Hertford;  and  feeling  also  certain  that 
no  efforts  on  his  part  will  be  spared  to  purge  and  purify  the 
Crhurch,  and  establish  the  pure  doctrines  ot  Christianity,  I  have 
^▼en  my  voice  for  him." 

'^  I  have  concurred  in  my  Lord  of  Hertford's  appointment,"  said 
Tnnstal,  ^'  in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  there  should  be  a  head  to 
the  government;  and  in  the  firm  belief  also  that  no  better  person 
than  his  lordship  can  be  found  for  the  ofiice.  But  still  adhenng,  as 
I  do,  to  the  old  religion,  though  I  have  been  content,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  conform  to  many  changes  wrought  in  it  by  our  late 
sovereign,  lord  and  master,  I  am  strongly  averse  to  any  further 
Beibrmation,  as  it  is  called,  and  I  shall  deenly  regret  the  vote  I 
hare  given  if  I  find  the  Lord  Protector  take  advantage  of  the 
power  just  conferred  upon  him  to  push  for  further  separation  from 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  to  widen  and  deepen  the  breaches  already 
unhappily  made  in  the  Church." 

«No  fear  of  that,  my  lord  of  Durham,"  said  Wriothesley;  "the 
cause  of  Rome  is  too  ably  supported  in  the  upper  council  by 
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ymindf,  by  ny  lofds  of  Anindel  and  St  Johi^  by  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  Sir  Aiithony  Brown,  and  Doctor  Nicholas  Wotton;  and 
in-  Ae  low«r  ooHndi  by  Sir  Jokn  Gage^  Sir  William  Petre,  Sir 
John  Baker,  and  Sir  Tkomas  dysymej.  I  say  nothii^  of  myself 
— but  yon  nny  count  on  all  my  aeai.  We  will  lamt'-  atiuuo- 
ondy  resisl — any  further  interferenee  widi  our  re&^on** 

<^  You  have  spoken  our  sentiments,  my  lord^"  said  Sir  Andumy 
Btown,  and  other  friends  of  the  M  beHef.  ^  We  are  disposed  to 
make  up  t^  breach  with  die  See  of  Rome,  not  to  widen  it.'* 

**Nay,  my  good  lords  and  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  disagree- 
ment amongst  us,"  said  Hertford,  in  a  bland  and  condHatonr 
-voioe.  Then  bowmg  around,  he  added,  ^  Aocept,  I  pray  you  all^ 
my  hearty  tbanks  for  the  hi^  and  important  osRceB  jxxi  conferred 
upon  me.  My  best  endeayours  shall  be  uoed  to  sati^  you  alL  I 
Aeil  strrre  to  reoaneile  differences,  not  to  heighten  them;  I  shall 
be  moderate  and  tolerant,  rather  than  over-zealous;  and  I  cannot  £ir 
err,  seeing  I  mnet  be  guided  and  controlled  by  your  (^edive  opinions 
and  wisdom."  This  speech  producing  the  emct  desired  by  thenew 
Lord  Protector,  be  went  on.  ^  And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen^ 
there  is  a  matter  wherein  many  of  ye  are  concerned  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  present  attention,  though  the  ftiU  accomplishment  thereof 
must  necessarily  be  deferred  to  anodier  time.  As  tou  are  all  doubt- 
less aware,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  late  king's  will  requiring  us,  his 
executors,  to  make  good  all  his  promises  of  any  sort  or  kind.  What 
these  promises  were  it  will  be  needful  to  ascertain  wi^out  delay. 
As  a  means  thereto,  I  will  call  upon  one  who,  bebg  gfemj 
trusted,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowii^  his  majes^s  in- 
tentions, to  declare.  I  address  mjrsdf  to  you^  Sat  William  raget, 
and  require  you  to  state  explicitly  as  much  as  yen  know  of  the 
late  king's  designs.^ 

"I  can  answer  your  inquiries  without  difficulty,  my  loid,'*  le- 
pfied  the  chief  secretary,  ^(br  I  have  a  book  wherein  the  king^s 
wi^es  were  set  down  by  myself^  under  his  majesty's  direction,  by 
whom,  as  je  will  see,  the  memoranda  are  signed.  Here  it  is^"  lie 
added,  exhibiting  the  book.  ^^  From  this  ye  will  learn  ike  honours 
and  rewards  meant  to  be  conferred  by  him  upon  his  faithfol  ser- 
TBEBts.  Herein  ye  will  find  it  written,  that  the  Earl  of  Hertfiood 
shell  be  created  Lord  High  Treasnrer  and  Earl  Marshal,  with  die 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  son  £larl  of  Her^<xrd;  in  sup- 
port of  which  titles,  yearly  eerenues  are  to  arise  to  the  duke  and 
his  son  out  (^  the  next  bishop's  knd  that  shall  &11  due." 

<^  That  may  be  Durham,"  obflerTedTunstaL  ^Hismajesbr  halfa 
lAown  as  litue  scruple  towards  us  of  die  superior  clergy,  as  ne  did 
towards  the  monasteries." 

^Nay,  I  trust  my  rerenues  will  not  arise  fieom  your  diocese^ 
my  lord,"  said  Hertford,  ^^  though  it  be  the  richest  and  most  ocnt- 
riderable  in  the  kingdom.    What  more,  ffood  master  s^sretary  ?  " 

^<The  Earlof  Essex  is  set  down  to  be  Marquis  of  Northampton/' 
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piimxed  Pa£;et;  '^the  Lord  Lisle  to  be  Earl  of  Warwick;  the 
Lord  Wriofchesley  " — and  he  paused  to  glance  at  the  Lord  Chan- 
cdlor — ^'to  be  Earl  of  Soutoampton;  Sir  Richard  Rich  to  be 
Baron  Rick;  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  ba  Baroa  Seymouc  of 
Sudlej,  and  Laid  Higb  AdmirmL" 

The  latter  announcement  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
pkiiae,  etpeciallj  from  those  of  iSbe  lower  council,  and  the  subject 
of  It  wis  warmlj  eoDgrstokted  hf  his  commni^is.  Seymour, 
'hamfrretj  looked  disoonlented,  and  eridentlj  tbougnt  he  had  been 
iaadeipntely  T«waided«  One  person  only  in  ihe  upper  council 
took  umbage  at  the  appointment  This  was  the  existing  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Loid  Lisle. 

^^  How  is  this?''  be  cried,  ai^rily.  ^  Am  I  to  be  deprived  of 
my  office?* 

"  Only  to  have  something  better,"  replied  the  Lord  Protector. 
^Rea^  your  patent  in  my  brother's  fitvour,  and  I  will  indemnify 
you  with  the  poet  of  Ocand  Chamberlain,  irindi  I  now  hold.'' 

^  I  am  craite  content  with  the  exchange,  my  lord,"  replied  Lisb, 
his  Angry  looks  giving  way  to  smiles. 

*^  What  of  ^  J<Sin  Gage?"  demandkl  tfao  Lord  Piotsdor. 
*^b  fid  he  to  be  exalted?" 
^No  mention  is  made  of  him,"  replied  PiE^get,  dhaking  his  head* 
^^I  T^^oice  to  bear  it,"  resonnded  the  deep  voios  of  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber. 

*<  Is  theie  no  title  bestowed  on  yourself,  good  master  secretary?" 
inquired  the  Lord  Protector. 

^  Tour  k^dsfaip  will  see  when  you  look  onat  the  book,"  replied 
Paget 

"  Being  in  waiting  when  these  memoranda  were  made,"  observed 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  ^  I  told  his  majesty  that  master  secretary 
had  lemembered  dU  bvt  himself ;  whereupon  the  kiuj^  deared  me 
to  write  him  down  for  a  yearly  rer^oe,  as  appeaielh  in  the  book." 
^Rerenoes  were  granted  to  all  whom  the  kin^  designed  to 
honour,"  said  Paget,  ^  and  were  destined  to  sprmg  from  the 
forfeit  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  but  this  phm  has  been 
defeated  by  Ae  duke,  who,  as  ye  know,  prevailed  upon  his  m{gesty 
to  lede  ttie  estates  on  his  son,  our  present  sovereign.  Coosi- 
qoently,  the  revenues  must  be  derived  from  oth«r  sources." 

^^All  shaD  be  ordered  in  due  time,"  rgoined  the  Lord  Pm- 
tector.  "  Afler  the  coronation  of  his  msent  msjesty,  all  A^ 
eiestioM  appointed  by  the  kte  king  shaU  be  made.  Until  then, 
those  who  are  most  interested  must  be  content  to  wait  And  now, 
My  k>rds  and  gen^emen,  let  us  to  the  king,  who  Iqr  Ai»  time  : 
have  entered  Uie  preseiKse-chfunber.  I  pray  your  grace  to 
ivid&me." 

This  he  addressed  to  the  Archbkhcp  of  Catorbvy,  who, 
ever,  held  back  to  let  him  pass  forth  first.   The  rest  of  the  council, 
of  both  degrees,  foUowed  Uxem  out  of  the  chamber. 
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IV. 

HOV  THB  TOUTHTUL  KOTG  WAS  KmGHTED  BT  THX  LOBD  PBOTXCTOB;  ABB  HOW 
THX  LOBD  XATOB  OT  LONDON  WAS  KNIOHTBD  BT  THX  KINO. 

Young  Edward's  first  reception  was  held  in  the  council-chamber 
d£the  White  Tower — a  vast  apartment  still  existing,  and  which,  if 
its  height  were  only  proportionate  to  its  len^  and  width,  would 
almost  be  without  equal.  As  it  is,  the  chamoer  is  yery  noble,  with 
a  massive  timber  roof,  flat,  and  of  immense  weight,  supported  by 
double  ranges  of  stout  oak  pillars.  Around  tnis  chamber  run 
narrow  stone  galleries,  arched  and  vaulted,  constructed  within  the 
thickness  of  the  waUs,  and  having  large  semicircular  openings  for 
the  admission  of  light. 

Fitted  up  as  it  was  for  the  grand  ceremonial  about  to  take  place 
within  it,  the  presence-chamber,  for  so  it  was  then  styled,  looked 
really  magnificent;  neither  was  it  at  all  too  lar^e  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  nobles, 
knights,  City  authorities — the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffi  to 
wit — pensioners,  esquires,  henchmen,  pages,  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
marshals  of  arms,  pursuivants,  trumpeters,  and  others,  by  whom  it 
was  thronged.  So  overcrowded  was  it,  in  fact,  that  the  stone  gal- 
leries previously  mentioned  were  filled. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  costly  tapestry,  and  the  pillars  garnished 
with  cloth  of  gold,  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  the  roof  being 
thickly  set  with  banners  of  arms  and  descents,  together  with  ban- 
nerols of  the  king's  dominions,  while  the  floor  was  deeply  strewn 
with  rushes. 

At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  cloth  of  estate,  beneath  which, 
upon  a  dais  with  three  steps,  sat  the  youthful  monarch;  a  wide 
open  space,  covered  with  a  carpet,  being  kept  in  front  of  the  throne 
by  silken  cords  drawn  from  side  to  side,  at  the  entrance  to  which 
space  stood  the  vice-chamberlain  and  other  court  officials,  while 
tne  exit  was  guarded  by  gentlemen-ushers. 

Within  these  privileged  precincts  only  two  persons  had  as  yet 
been  admitted — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  newly-made 
Lord  Protector.  In  his  quality  of  grand  chamberlain,  Hertford  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  king,  bearing  the  wand  of  office,  while  the 
primate  occupied  a  place  on  the  left. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  to  the  young  king, 
whose  breast  was  filled  with  emotions  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced;  but  though  much  agitated  intemalhr,  he 
maintainea  an  outward  appearance  of  composure,  and  performed 
the  new  and  difficult  part  he  was  required  to  enact  in  a  manner 
Aat  won  him  universal  admiration.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced 
at  his  uncle,   the  Lord  Protector,  somewhat  timidly^  wishing 
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Sir  Thomas  Seymour  were  in  his  place,  but  Hertford's  bland  and 
oourder-like  manner  quickly  reassured  him.  Edward's  face  waa 
flashed,  and  his  otcs  imusually  brilliant,  for  his  pulse  beat  fnst; 
and  though  his  deportment  might  want  the  majesty  that  years 
alone  can  impart,  it  had  something  infinitely  more  charming  in 
&e  almost  childlike  grace  of  the  young  monarch,  and  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  looks. 

The  queen-dowager,  who,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  of  honour 
—the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  Coimtess  of  Hertford,  Lady 
Herbert,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  others — sat  beneath  a  lesser  canopy 
on  the  light  side  of  the  room,  regarded  him  with  almost  maternal 
pride  and  affection*  The  widowed  queen  had  been  summoned 
from  the  privacy  to  which  she  had  retired  on  the  demise  of  her 
royal  husband,  and  was  now  lodged  within  the  Tower. 

All  needful  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through,  the  whole  of 
the  council,  headed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  entered  the  reserved 
space,  and  passing  one  by  one  before  Edward,  who  arose  to  receive 
tnero,  knelt  dowD,kissea  the  youthful  sovereign's  hand,  and  vowed 
allegiance  to  him.  Such  a  ceremony  must  be  always  interesting 
but  it  was  never,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  the  extreme  youth  and  beauty  of  the  monarch  lent 
it  a  peculiar  charm. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  approached,  Edward,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  observed,  with  a  smile, 

"  You  nave  already  vowed  fidelity  to  me,  gentle  uncle." 

**Grramerqr  for  the  reminder,  my  gracious  liege,"  replied  Sey- 
mour. "Yet  shall  not  that  vow,  which  I  will  most  religiously 
keep,  prevent  me  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  subject 
to  sovereign."  And  kneeling  down,  he  went  through  the  ceremony 
Kke  the  others,  but  with  even  more  fervour. 

The  whole  of  the  council  having  thus  sworn  fidelity  to  the  king, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  advanced,  and  making  a  profoiSnd  obeisance  to 
Edward,  informed  him,  in  a  voice  distinctly  audible  throughout  the 
whde  of  the  vast  and  crowded  chamber,  that  they  had  unani- 
rooudy  elected  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  be  Lord  Protector. 

"  X  ou  have  done  well,"  replied  Edward.  "  I  approve  the  council's 
choice.    But  you  have  more  to  say.     Proceed,  my  lord." 

"Considering  the  tender  years  of  your  highness,"  rejoined 
Wriothesley,  "  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  governor 
of  your  royal  person  during  your  nonage." 

"  I  am  right  glad  of  it,"  said  Edward,  fixing  his  eye  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.     "And  you  have  chosen " 

"  As  your  majesty  will  naturally  anticipate,  we  have  chosen  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  for  your  governor,"  replied  Wriothesley. 

"How?"  exclaimed  Edward,  unable  to  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment.   "  Marry,  this  is  not  what  I  expected ! " 

"  Does  not  our  choice  give  your  highness  satisfaction?"  inquired 

VOL.  xux.  X 
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die  Lord  Ofaanoellor,  with  seoet  xnaHoe.  ^<  lie  Etrl  gf  Hertfbdl 
k  yoor  UBcle.'* 

^Bcit  I  )mre  anodier under  cried  Ediv«rd,wxtb  mueh  yiwcitf. 
^  Many,  you  duNild  have  chosen  him/' 

^B7inYlife9theboyi8hisfirther'8tnie8on,'*whi^^  Sir  Jc^ 
Gage  to  o^jrmovr;  ^  be  mU  hanre  ywi  for  goveraor.** 

^^  He  will^  if  they  will  let  him  have  hia  way/'  replied  Sir  Thoman^ 
doubtfully. 

^  And  he  will  have  it^  if  he  holds  firm^''  rq<^tted  the  Ckm- 
afeaUe. 

Several  of  the  tipper  council  had  exchanged  looks  at  the  vivacious 
eoEpression  of  the  young  king's  sCTttimaits  and  inclinations^  and 
seined  shaken  in  their  resolve.  Seymour  beoan  to  think  hie  grand 
point  was  gained.  The  Lord  Protector  looked  imeasy^  but  Czuimer 
came  to  the  rescue. 

^I  can  easily  understand  your  highneas's  preferenoe  of  your 
younger  unde,"  observed  1^  primate  to  the^youi^  king;  ^'bot 

SfC)  experience,  and  I  may  aad  high  station,  r^^r  die  Earl  of 
ertfoid  the  more  suitable  of  the  two  to  be  your  governor.'' 

^  The  last  delect  might  be  easily  amended,  your  grace,"  rejoined 
Edward,  in  a  tone  of  pique,  ^^  though  I  cannot  so  readily  give  my 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  my  lord  of  Hertford's  years  and  experience. 
But  be  it  as  ye  wilL  Ye  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  fittest  for 
me.  I  heartily  thank  your  grace  and  the  lorcb  and  gentlemen  of 
the  council  for  the  care  taken  of  me." 

Thus  were  Seymour's  hopes  rudeljr  dashed  to  the  ground.  But 
he  was  somewhat  dieered  by  a  si^ificant  look  directed  towards 
him  by  his  royal  nephew — a  look  uiat  dkl  not  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  Lord  Protector. 

^^  If  I  cannot  be  governor  of  his  person,  at  all  events  I  dudl  hafve 
milimited  influence  over  him  in  secret,"  mentally  ejaculated 
Seymour. 

Their  business  over,  the  Lord  Chancdk»:  and  the  rest  of  die 
council  retired.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  lords  q>iritual, 
headed  by  Gardiner,  who,  as  chief  prelate,  walked  first.  Tunstal 
having  departed  with  the  council,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
followed  by  Doctor  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  long  list  of 
church  dignitaries  was  closed  by  Doctor  Bush,  Bidiop  of  Bristol. 

Then  came  the  lords  temporal,  foremost  of  whom  was  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset.  The  Elarb  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Darby, 
and  Smsex,  succeeded.  E2ach  noble  as  he  arose  from  paying 
homage,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  and  earnest  voice,  ^'  God  save  your 

Sacel"  Then  came  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  and 
e  Lords  Ferrers,  Clinton,  Gray,  and  Scrope.  These  were  si»y- 
oeeded  by  the  Lords  Abergaveimy,  Conyers,  Latimer,  Fitzwalter;, 
and  Bray,  with  a  multitude  of  others  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to 
particularise;  neither  can  we  call  over  the  long  roll  of  knights  and 
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esqtzires  who  sabsequently  vowed  allegiance  to  their  youthful  sove- 

Suffice  it  to  mBoAoD,  thct  among  thoae  who  tiius  swore  fidelity 
to  the  new  king  were  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and  the 
ddermen  cmd  cmiiffi  in  th^  scarlet  roMe. 

It  was  while  the  civic  authorities  were  yet  in  Edwarffs  pre- 
senee,  tibftt  he  prayed  them  to  tarry  a  moment,  and,  dascenoing 
£rom  the  throne,  besought  his  elder  uncle  to  knight  him. 

WkamxDtm,  the  lord  Protector  immediatdy  drew  his  sword 
aad  dubbed  the  king;  after  which,  the  youthful  WMimrch  took  his 
uncle's  sword,  and,  commanding  the  lord  mayor  to  kaed,  struck 
Inm  on  the  shoulder  yruh  the  bkde  with  right  good  will,  bidding 
Inm  Brise  Sir  Henry  Hubblethome. 

Bemg  ft  very  portly  |)ersonage,  the  lord  mayor  had  modi  ado 
to  get  up  again,  but,  having  accomplished  the  feat,  widi  cooader- 
able  embarrassment  he  proffered  his  thanks  to  the  youthM  king, 
vflio  cotdd  scarce  forbear  from  laughing  at  his  confusion. 

Then  the  young  monarch  again  gracefully  ascended  the  throne. 
As  soon  as  he  &oed  the  assemblage,  they  all  cried  out  together, 
«  Grod  save  the  noble  King  Edward !" 

Tlie  trumpets  were  then  sounded. 

Then  the  young  king  took  off  his  cap  with  much  migesty  of 
motion,  and  stood  erect  before  them  alL 

SSewse  immediately  ensued — a  tag  might  have  been  heard  to 
&U.  Amidst  this  deep  hu^,  in  tones  that  vibrated  through  Ofiery 
breast,  and  stirred  up  the  strongest  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion, the  voung  king  said, 

^  We  heartily  thank  you,  my  lords  all.  Hereaf^,  in  all  that 
ve  shall  have  to  do  with  us  for  any  suit  or  causes,  ye  shall  be 
heartily  welcome.** 

Once  more  the  trumpets  were  sounded.  Cannon  repHed  from 
without    And  so  the  ceremony  ended* 

A  grand  banquet  followed,  at  which  all  the  lords  assisted — the 
qoeen-<lewager  sitting  on  the  king's  right,  and  the  Lord  Pro* 
teetoron  tie  left. 

That  nigh^  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the 
eoimcii,  upper  and  lower,  with  many  of  the  nobles  and  knights 
and  their  attendants,  were  lodged  within  the  Tower. 
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....  but  made  a  miiigle-iiiaii£^  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it^I  cannot  tell  what^— 
Bp.  Latimbr's  Sermons. 

OF  STOEM-BEEWING,  AND  SKTET  INELTJENCES. 

Was  there  ever,  I  wonder,  a  novel  written  without  a  thnnderstonn  in 
it?  A  Novel  without  a  Hero  we  have  all  heard  of;  but  where  is  there  a 
novel  without  tempest  or  hurricane  ? 

Fictions  just  a  few  there  may  be,  with  this  minus  sign, — but  then  ihej 
are,  depend  upon  it,  of  the  dullest  of  domestically  dull  drab  patterns,— 
without  plot,  or  movement,  or  any  such  thing.  Unless,  indeed,  they  be 
the  productions  of  that  rare  genius  which  can  excite  and  sustain  interest 
by  the  delineation  of  character  alone. 

It  is  half  sublime,  half  ridiculous,  to  observe  the  everlasting  recurrence 
of  a  thunderstorm,  whensoever  the  novelist  has  occasion  for  a  crisis  or  a 
catastrophe.  He,  with  consummate  ease  and  assurance,  brings  heaven 
and  earth  together  to  make  two  lovers  happy,  or  the  reverse.  He  gets 
up  a  tempest,  reg^ardless  of  expense  in  fire  and  water,  to  rescue  his  hero 
in  the  nick  of  time.  He  brews  a  storm,  at  a  moment's  notice,  wherewith 
to  whirl  his  arch-villain  into  present  perdition.  Whenever  his  ravelled 
akein  of  incidents  is  becoming  knotted  mto  Gordian  complexity, — as  sooa 
as,  or  a  little  sooner  than,  the  nodus  appears  to  be  really  vindice  dignusy 
— ^immediately  the  solution  is  evoked,  deus  interest^  in  the  lurid  advent 
of  a  storm.  Sometimes,  however,  a  good  smart  pelting  shower  will 
serve  his  turn. 

Not  that  this  system  of  wholesale  brewing  is  the  monopoly  of  novelists 
by  profession.  Poets  and  playwrights  go  shares  with  tiiem  in  the  busi- 
ness. Epics  and  tragedies  divide  the  profits  with  them.  We  might 
commence  a  series  of  illustrations  long  prior  to  Virgil  and  his 

Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  coelmn 
Incipit;  insequitur  commixti  grandine  nimbus,* 

—on  the  day  so  critical  to  Dido  and  ^neas,  when  torrents  poured  down 
the  hills,  and  the  conscious  air  flashed  with  lights,  and  resounded  with 
sobbing  wails.  But  passons  au  (or  rather ^rom  that)  deluge^  and,  instead 
of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  submerging  ourselves  in  antediluvian 
times,  or  paulo-post-diluyian,  let  us  take  cursory  note,  here  and  there,  of 
some  more  modem  instances,  to  exemplify  our  theme. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  tiie  plain,  who  bore  upon  his  breast 
a  bloody  cross,  and  a  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, — even  thus  opens, 
;Qot  one  of  Mr.  James's  novels,  but  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene ;  and  before 
we  have  got  through  the  sixth  stanza  of  that  first  canto,  the  poet  finds 
or  forges  occasion  for  nothing  less  than  a  "hideous  storm  of  ndn,** 
threatening  to  wash  out  the  colours  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight 

Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  donds  was  sadden  overcast, 

*  JBneidos,  L  iv. 
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And  angrj  Jove  an  hideous  stonn  of  rain 

Did  poor  into  his  leman's  lap  so  (aaty 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain ; 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  £ain.* 

No  parallel  passafi^e  to  the  Virgilian  pairing  off,  however;  but  only  a 
good  drenching  shower,  and  there  an  end.  Contrast  with  so  mild  an 
effbaioQ  that  storm-scene  in  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness,  of  Milton's 
paintiiigi — when  either  tropic 

'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven ;  the  clouds. 
From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixed,  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconciled :  nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stormy  caves,  out  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  (Mdu, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts 
Or  torn  up  sheer.f 

Or  with  the  piled-np  horrors  of  Lear's  midnight  wanderinc^s— when  we* 
see  the  discrowned  king,  unbonneted  too,  contending  wiu  the  fretful 
dement,  and  tearing  his  white  hair,  '^  which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with 
eyeless  rage,  catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of  " — striving  to  out- 
80om  the  to-and-fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch. 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinchM  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all4 

The  winds  may  blow,  and  crack  their  cheeks,  for  him— cataracts  and 
hurricanes  spout,  till  they  have  drenched  the  steeples  all  around;, 
lightnings  "sulphurous  and  thought-executing,"  *<  vaunt  couriers  to  oak- 
deaving  thunderbolts,"  are  welcome  to  singe  his  white  head,  and  "  all- 
shaking  thunder "  he  bids,  in  his  frenzied  appeal,  <<  strike  flat  the  thick 
rotundity  of  the  world,*'  and  annihilate  the  race  of  man.  Lear  taxes  not 
the  elements  with  unkindness  :  he  never  gave  them  kingdom,  called  them 
children ;  they  owe  him  no  obedience ;  so  he  bids  them  let  fall  their 
hcHrrible  pleasure  on  him  their  slave — a  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised 
old  man.  And  yet  he  calls  them  servile  ministers,  that  have  with  two 
pemicioas  daughters  joined  their  '^  high  engendered  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
so  old  and  white  "  as  his.  Leal-hearted  Rent  bears  recoid  that  since  he 
has  been  man,  *'  such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  such 
groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,"  he  never  remembers  to  have  heard — ^yet 
in  TBin  implores  his  distracted  master  to  seek  a  covert  from  the  storm. 
Alack,  bare-headed  the  houseless  king  bows  to  the  "  dreadful  pother  ** 
o'er  his  head,  and  moralises  on  trembling  guilt  and  quaking  crime,  that 
"cry  these  dreadful  summoners  grace."  Learns  wits  are  not  turned  yet; 
bat,  consciously  (appalling  consciousness!),  they  begin  to  turn  now. 
What  intensity  of  indignant  pathos  in  Gloster's  reproach  of  Regan,  de- 
scribing her  rather's  outcast  &te: 

*  Faerie  Queene,  c.  L  tt.  a.  f  Fttadise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

t  King  Lear,  Act  m.  Sc  1. 
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The  sea,  wiih  sach  a  storm  as  his  bare  bead 

In  bell-black  nigbt  endured,  would  bave  bttor^d  npy 

And  qnenidi'd  tbe  stell^d  fires :  yet,  poor  ola  beait^ 

He  bolp  tbe  Ittavens  to  ram. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'dlthat  stem  time, 

Tboa  should'st  have  said,  Grood  porter,  tom  tbe  key; 

Of  which  fine  stroke  there  is  a  fine  paraphnae,  laior  ia  tha  tragadj^  wbia 
Cordelia  exclaims — 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  tbe  warring  wmds  ? 
To  stand  against  tbe  deep  dread-M)lted  thunder  ? 

....  Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  bad  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  nigbt 
Against  my  fire.* 

There  is  no  such  storm  in  the  wide  wide  worid  of  books,  as  that 

Other  storms  there  are,  howerer,  of  Shakspeare's  brewing,  not  without 
their  awe  and  grandeur.  There  is  that  in  the  "  Winter's  Talcj^t  when 
the  old  Shepherd  finds  babe  Perdita  on  the  sea-shore,  just  after  Aniigonas 
has  left  her  ^th  his 

^Farewell ! 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more ;  thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rou^h :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dun  by  day. 

There  is  that,  again,  on  the  eve  of  Csesar's  death,  when  the  conspirators 
are  arranging  their  last  plans — when  Casca,  out  of  breath,  and  wild-ejed, 
and  sword  in  hand,  being  questioned  by  Cicero,  in  the  public  street,  what 
all  this  may  mean,  replies,  amid  peals  and  flashes  overhead, 

Are  you  not  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  infirm  ?    0  Cicero,  • 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds : 
But  nover  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Bid  I  go  through  a  tensest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction,  j: 

Cassiui}  as  accords  with  his  creed,  or  no  creed,  may  make  a  merit  d 
baring  his  bosom  to  the  thund^-stone,  and,  when  the  cross  blae  ligbtoiug 
seems  to  open  the  breast  of  heaven,  present  himself  *^  even  in  the  vtry 
aim  and  flash  of  it ;" — but  Casoa,  who  never  knew  the  heayeni  '*^**^ 
80,  is  otherwise  minded,  and  thinks  it  tbe  part  of  men  to  ^^^^r 
tremble^  '^  when  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  8«ad  audi  ^'^^"^ 
heralds  to  astonish  us."  On  such  a  ni^t  ia  Brntos  summoaed  by 
anonymous  ^)peals  to  awake,  speak,  strike,  redress;  and  these  Mea  be 
needs  no  taper  to  read  at  midnight : 

The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 

Give  so  much  %ht,  that!  may  read  by  them.§ 

•  King  Lew,  Act  m.  Sc.  2  and  7;  Act  IV.  Sc  7.  f  Act  III  Sc  3. 

X  Julius  Csesar,  Act  L  Se.  8.  §  Act  IL  Sc.  1. 
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Tba  Msitt  Am  it  the  oMang'foaM  of  ^  Madwtl^''  defoted  to  tim* 
iriMUowed  iMWgif  of  iMird  noterty  in  tkmodor,  lidUaiiig,  and  in  nun. 
And  «o4faoK  npWiiBg  wmom  iimm  is  in  »  pky  to  iHiMk  tho  Tonpoit  of 
that  prologue  fpwm  iti  vary  naoM,  at  wall  at  dataminet  ita  plot 

Thadufd  set  of  Ban  Jooton't «'  CatiliM"  doM,  and  tba  fourth  com- 
Bnats,an»dtfaaenthandghtfaof  haavan'tartiUarj.  Into  a  Siiaat  at 
ttitfootof  the  Capitri,  "Enter  the  AUobrogian  A wtiatiadott.  Dii 
pnts  by  iimm/*  after  the  ttage  diraetiao»  <<  qwddng 
I.      Whewpon  one  of  the  enroja  ditdainfttDy  xamaria: 


Of  all  that  pass,  I  do  not  see  a  face 
Wc^tfaj  a  man ;  that  dares  look  np  and  stand 
One  thunder  out ;  bat  downward  all,  like  beastt» 
"RnnnJHg  awaj  from  eTtrj  flaak  is  made.* 

Cato  and  Catobia,  meanwhiley  adopt  a  mora  reverent  readbg  of  the 
storm,  belieying  that  the  *<  good  heavent  and  jntt"  are  eran  now  urging 
their  anger  against  the  sins  of  Catiline  and  his  crew,  and  are  teuin|[ 
gmlty  men  what  powers  are  above  them ;  for,  "  in  such  a  confidenoe  S 
wkkedneis,  'twas  time  they  should  know  something  fit  to  fear."  But  to 
fear  nothing  is  a  practical  maxim  with  Catiline  and  hit  crew. 

Diyden  gett  up  a  tolerable  bit  of  tea  storm  in  his  "  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
gent," — «mre  we  transmoted  lover  is  steering  to  Canay  with  faia  eon^ 
qoeied  prey,  and  aU  at  once  the  winda  arisen  the  thnndan  roll,  the  foricy 
l^^fatniags  pity,  and  the  giddy  ship  laboort  and  creakt  in  dread  extremity 
—-whereby  is  made  to  hang  a  new  crisis  in  the  tale. 

Cowper  evokes  a  storm,  axprestly  totaaite  young  Mitagathus,  <*  atheist 
in  ostent." 

A  storm  was  near. 

An  unsuspected  storm.    His  hour  was  oone. 

The  impious  challenger  of  power  divine 

Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slow  to  wrath. 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.f 

The  Chrittian  poet»  we  may  be  ture,  bent  at  he  wat  on  vindicating 
eternal  Providenee^  vroukl  have  ttrennoutly  maintaiaed,  if  questioned 
opon  thia  epiaode^  that  never  wat  a  rule  Ntdy  in  Ae  law  Nee  Deu9  tm* 
tmU,  more  («(^ierly  taken  and  made  nte  of,  than  here. 

When  Misa  SiodaU,  in  Maekenaie's  tale,^  is  taking  fliffht  froaa  her 
ptTKcotor,  "  'Twill  be  a  dreadful  night,"  remarks  her  hamble  companioa 
l*^iae  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  thunder  rolled  at  a  distance").  Hie 
afetm  is  a  bad  one,  aeec^ingly,  and  nMtkes  Mr.  Bolton  lose  hit  way,  and 
thtnkY  figbton an  iaiportant stranger.-— When  Edie  Ochiltreeand  Ikfv^ 
ttaawivel§  have  theb  strange  rendesvout  in  the  ruined  priory,  of  oooae 
At  aighi  tetain  atcnnay,  with  wind  and  occational  showers  of  rain.— The 
Ude  of  Laaunenxwot  beeomet  Baventwood's  guest  at  Wolfs  Crag  in 
vvtne  of  a  lowtaing  and  gloomy  sky — and  anon  the  ttonn-ck>ud  buxatt 
over  the  eaaftla^  with  <*  a  peal  so  sodden  and  dreadful,  that  the  old  tower 
leekad  to  ilt  foundation,  and  every  inmate  concluded  it  was  falliog  upon 
them.  .  .  .  Whether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck  the  castle,  or 
whedKT  thiongh  tha  yident  concusdon  of  the  air,  several  hoMry  stones 

♦  Catiline,  IV.  1.  t  The  Task,  book  vL 

t  The  Man  of  the  Worid,  ch.  xvi  «;.  {  The  Antiquary,  U.  4. 
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were  hurled  from  the  mouldering  battlements  into  the  roaring  sea 
beneath.''*  It  might  seem  as  if  ^e  ancient  founder  of  the  castle  were 
bestriding  the  thunderstorm,  and  proclaiming  his  displeasure  at  the  re- 
conciliation of  his  descendant  with  the  enemy  of  his  house. 

Night  closes  around  Mrs.  Shelley's  modem  Prometheusf  near  the  Alps 
— the  darkness  and  storm  increase  every  minute  ;  the  thunder  bursts 
with  a  terrific  crash  over  his  head  ;  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  dazzle  his 
eyes — and  presently  one  flash  discovers  to  him,  too  plainly,  the  gigantic 
stature  and  the  deformed  aspect,  '^  more  hideous  than  belongs  to  huma- 
nity," of  the  *<  filthy  daemon"  to  whom  he  has  given  life.  A  later  appa- 
ritionf  of  the  fiend  is  similarly  ushered  in  by  a  heavy  storm — title-page 
as  it  were  to  a  tragic  volume. 

As  Lear  on  the  deluged  heath  bids  the  *^  all-shaking  thunder" 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateful  man, 

80  does  Schiller's  fisherman  in  the  storm-scene  on  the  lake,  bid  them,  in 
his  fury  of  agg^eved  patriotism, 

In  the  germ 
Destroy  the  generations  yet  unborn.  § 

How  the  wind  whistles  and  the  whirlpool  roars !  exclaims  the  fisher-boy; 
and  his  elder  interprets  the  tempest  to  mean  heaven's  wrath  at  the  apple- 
archery  doings,  just  come  off  iu  Gesler's  presence— a  special  performance 
by  command. 

To  level  at  the  head  of  his  own  child ! 

Never  had  father  such  couimand  before. 

And  shall  not  nature,  rising  in  wild  wrath, 

Bevolt  against  the  deed  ? 

The  stage  directions  for  managing  the  storm,  prefixed  to  this  scenes  are 
characteristically  German. 

The  atmosphere  was  heavy,  and  masses  of  low  black  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  horizon,  when  young  Werther  called  on  Charlotte,  and 
thereby  inaugurated  his  celebrated  Sorrows.  There  is  company,  and  a 
dance  ;||  but  the  dance  is  not  finished  when  the  lightning  becomes  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  is  heard  above  the  music,  and  the  ladies'  shrieks  con- 
siderably above  both.  When,  in  after  days,  Werther  tore  himself  from 
Charlotte,  with  an  **  adieu,  for  ever  !"  be  sure  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy — it  rained  and  snowed.  *'  He  reached  his  own  door  about  eleven. 
His  servant  perceived,  as  he  entered  the  house,  that  he  was  without  a 
hat,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  anything ;  and  as  he  undressed  his  master, 
he  found  that  his  clothes  were  wet  His  hat  was  found  aflterwards  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  valley ;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
how  he  could  have  climbed  to  the  summit  on  such  a  dark  tempestuoos 
night  without  losing  his  life."f  But  how  could  a  young  man  of 
Werther's  mettle  leave  the  world,  except  amid  attendant  associations  of 

*  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  II.  S.  f  Frankinitein,  ch.  vii* 

}  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiiL  §  Wilhelm  Tell,  IV.  1. 

I  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,  b.  i.  f  Ibid.,  b.  ii 
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YmA  ireather— 4e  hannonies  of  itonn  discords — one  of  nature's  Yolun- 
tariee  or  sjmphomes,  to  the  manner  boru  ? 

Sot,  among  Germans,  commend  us  to  Klingemann,  not  only  for 
msigic-lantem  tran^mrencies,  deaths'-heads,  fire  showers,  plush-cioaks, 
&C.,*  bnt  for  thunder  and  lightning^ — the  former  well  brewed,  the  latter 
equally  well  bottled.  In  him  you  find  enough  and  to  spare  of  <<  church- 
yard and  chapel  scenes,  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather," — which  to 
those  who  like  to  be  out  in  such,  is  as  uncomfortably  channiDg  as  bad 
taste  could  desire. 

Adept  at  tins  sort  of  brewing  as  Herr  Elingemann  may  have  been, 
there  is  a  non-dramatic  writer  of  our  own  who  is  equally  productive  in 
the  same  trade,  and  whose  tap  is  more  to  the  mind  of  native  consumers. 
A  thirsty  soul  may  drink  his  fill  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby's  storm-brewing. 
There  is  that  night,  that  horrible  night,  in  the  Witches'  Frolic  (<'  folks 
ever  afterwards  said  with  affiright,  that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  ter- 
rible sight''),  when,  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  fiery  red,  and  lefb 
behind  him  a  lurid  track  of  blood-red  light  upon  pitch-dark  clouds, 

There  came  a  shrill  and  a  whistling  sound. 

Above,  beneath,  beside^  and  around. 

Yet  leaf  ne'er  moved  on  tree !  .  .  . 

And  then  a  hollow  moaning  blast 

Came,  sounding  more  dismallv  still  than  the  last. 

And  the  h'ghtmng  flash'd,  and  the  thunder  growl'd. 

And  loader  and  loader  the  tempest  howl'd. 

And  the  rain  came  down  in  suen  sheets  as  would  stagger  a 

Bard  for  a  simile  short  of  Niagara.f 

So  in  that  German  wedding  scene,  between  Sir  Rupert  and  Lurline,  at 
the  altar  rails : 

With  a  ffracioas  air,  and  a  smiling  look, 

Mess  John  had  opened  his  awful  book. 

And  had  read  so  far  as  to  ask  if  to  wed  he  meant  F 

And  if  he  knew  any  just  cause  or  impediment  P 

When  from  base  to  turret  the  castle  shook ! 

'Hien  came  a  sound  of  a  mighty  rain 

Dashing  against  each  storied  pane. 

The  wind  blew  loud, 

And  a  coal-black  cloud 
O'ershadow'd  the  church,  and  the  party,  and  crowd ; 
How  it  could  happen  they  could  not  divine. 
The  morning  haa  been  so  remarkably  fine !  { 

Then  there  are  the  haunted  ruffians  in  the  Drummer-boy  legend, 
whose  colloquy  is  thus  interrupted,  just  as  it  becomes  exciting  on  the 
topic  of  a — ghost : 

"  A  what  ?"  returned  Bill, — at  that  moment  a  flash 
More  than  commonly  awful  preceded  a  crash 
Like  what's  called  in  Kentucky  "  an  almighty  smash." — 
And  down  Harry  Waters  went  plump  on  bis  knees,  $  &c. 

*•  See  Carlyle  on  German  Playwrights.    (1829.) 
t  Ingoldsby  Legenda:  The  Witches'  Frolic 
i  Sir  Rupert  the  Fearless:  A  Legend  of  Qermany, 
I  The  Dead  Drummer. 
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Or  agM  tiwr*  is  tl»t  more  impotii^  eannapfa  ia  Ae^imiiimg  jngam 
oi  Edi^  and  Sir  Alured  : 

Now  it  seems  tbJat  the  sky 

Whicli  had  been  of  a  dye 
As  bright  and  as  blue  as  your  lady-lore's  ey<^ 
The  season  in  fact  being  genial  and  dry« 

BegaA  to  assttme 

An  appearance  of  ^loom 
From  the  moment  the  knight  beffan  fidget  and  fnmc, 
Which  deepened  and  deepened  till  all  the  horizon 
Gbew  blacker  than  aught  they  had  ever  set  eyes  on, 
And  soon,  from  the  far  west,  the  elements  nunbhn^. 
Increased,  and  kept  pace  with  Sir  Alnred'a  gnunblug. 

Br^t  flashes  between, 

Bine,  red,  and  green, 
Alllrrid  ana  lurid  be^  to  be  seen; 
At  length  down  it  came — a  whole  deluge  of  ndn, 
A  pcaf ect  Niagara,  drenching  the  plain. 

And  up  came  the  reek. 

And  down  came  the  shriek 
Of  the  winds  like  a  steam-whistie  starting  a  tndn^ 
And  the  tempest  began  so  to  roar  and  to  pour,* 

that,  in  short,  consequences  ensued  too  numeroos  and  critieal  for  present 
mention.  After  which  specimens,  instead  of  citing  others  in  addition,  let 
us  admit  the  appropriateness  of  Mr.  Barham's  parendims,  in  another 
stormy  wind  and  tempest  legend, — 

You  don't  want  me,  however,  to  paint  you  a  Storm, 
As  so  many  have  done,  and  in  colours  so  warm; 
Lord  Byron,  for  instance,  in  manner  facetious, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  more  gravely, — see  also  Lucretius.f 

Else  we  might  tell  how  the  Dutch  packet  was  orertaken,  ^^  with  the  sands 
called  the  Goodwin's  a  league  on  her  lee" — and  how,  by  degrees,  '^stiU 
rougher  it  grew,  and  still  harder  it  blew,  and  the  thander  kidced  up  soch 
a  halliballoo,  that  even  the  skipper  began  to  look  blae^  while  the  crew, 
who  were  few,  looked  rery  queer,  too,  and  seemed  not  to  know  lAat 
exactly  to  do. 

And  th^  who'd  the  charge  of  them  wrote  in  the  logs, 
'  Wind  N.E. — blows  a  hurricane — rains  cats  wad  dogs.' 
In  short  it  soon  grew  to  a  tempest  as  rude  as 
That  Shakspeare  describes  near  the  still^vext  Bermudas^ 

When  the  winds,  in  their  sport. 

Drove  aside  from  its  port 
The  King's  ship,  with  the  whole  Neapolitan  Court, 
And  swamped  it  to  give  '  the  King's  Son,  Ferdinand,'  a 
Soft  moment  or  two  with  the  Lady  Miranda." 

Of  Ingoldsby^  tiuree  exemplars  in  the  art  of  storm-brewing,  Lucretitis 
we  need  say  nothing  about,  so  trite  and  hackneyed  is  become  his  now 
proverbial  pictore.  Byron's  splendid  sea-piece  in  the  ''Don  Joan'' 
neither  needs  quotation,  nor  will  bear  abridgment.  Mr.  Ainiwortb's 
example  we  puiiumi  to  be  that  where  Rowland  and  Darxell  straggle  by 


*  A  Lay  of  St  Bomwold.  ]  f  The  Bagman's  Dog. 
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mgnt  OB  wiB  bncs  flowing^  iiiei*  sn  muborate  doscfipiioii  of  wmI  li  Hudy 
histeioIlT,  to  here  beeathe  most  (Biaatroiif  hnmctiDa  thai  0Ter  nmiged 
tliedtj  ot  London. 

But  our  ezsmples  embrace  a  wider  range  than  the  Ingoldsby  triad, 
ameof  note  but  soppfies  a  good  rattling  stem  of  itt  own  par* 


tieolar  brewing — ^nay,  has  them  read j  hy  the  half-doaen  or  more.  If  yoa 
don't  fimej  one  tsp^  try  another:  there's  plenty  to  choose  from.  Treble  X 
ia  to  be  had,  for  strong  stomadtt,  and  for  others  a  sliding  seale  of  qnalities^ 
dneenfing  to  die  smiulest  of  snudl  beer. 

Dip— tnd  that  is,  periiaps,  about  as  much  as  the  mn  of  light  readsrt 
CMD  be  cipectod  to  do-— d^  into  Mr.  Phnner  Ward's  "  Tremaine,"  aad 
eren  in  tbrt  {dacid  modd  of  didactic  fiction  yon  will  not  escape  storm- 
fiee.  The  andunr  wants  to  &;et  his  heroine  inside  the  house  of  a  noH  ttm 
iangere  rednsey  who  wiD  hold  parley  with  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood* 
And  bow  is  an  entrance  to  be  made  ?  By  a  t^mnder»«hower,  of  conrsai 
Georgina,  beflndea  haying  lost  her  way,  has  just  had  the  door  slammed 
TiolentSy  in  her  fiice.  But  no  matter.  The  author's  brewery  is  at  work, 
and  aU  wiB  go  well  "  Georgina  was  now  in  a  real  dilemma,  not  at  all 
lessened  by  the  change  in  the  sky,  in  which  large  and  heavy  clouds  had 
been  gathering,  and  were  now  rMtdy  to  burst  over  her  head  in  all  the 

dren^ixig^  farce  of  a  summer  storm At  length  a  thunder-eloud 

farolte  wim  a  dreadful  crash,  and  the  rain  descended  in  a  torrent  whidi  in 
one  instant  soaked  both  the  lady  and  her  mom  through  and  through.'*^ 
Again,  therefore^  she  seeks  admittance  at  we  inhospitable  cottage,  and  in 
tiiat  opnoriune  thunder-cloud  her  Open  Sesame  is  found. 

By  the  same  agency  is  Abel  O'Hara,  in  John  Banim's  romance,  made 
aemamted  with  the  Nowlans.  Black  clouds  gather  over  his  head, 
l^gntnii^  quivers,  thunder  crashes  and  bdlows  above  and  around,  and  a 
tORent  ^rain  n^es  down,  that  in  a  trice  drenches  hhn  to  the  skin.  ''To 
pooeed  foor  or  five  miles  &rther  during  such  a  storm,  or  even  supposw 
it  sboold  pass  ofl^  in  such  a  trim,  was  a  madness  against  whieh  my  guide 
wannhr  remonstrated,''t  of  course  with  success,  or  where  would  the  stety 
rf  **Tlie  Nowhms"  be,  at  all  at  all  ?  And  not  only  must  the  storm  bring 
him  to  then*  house,  but  keep  him  there.  So,  when  his  clothes  are  restond 
as  dry  as  chips,  he  budcles  hb  Bramah  again  across  his  shoulder,  and  puts 
on  a  resolute  fiiee  of  departure ;  but  the  storm  is  more  resolute  than  be ; 
tiie  sky  frowns  bade  his  challenge;  and  his  hosts  assure  hkn  that,  even 
fliioald  Ae  tbin^r  cease,  there  will  not  be  a  dry  half-honr  that  day 
among  the  mountains.  Another  and  worse  storm,^  with  one  ''  tremendoua 
dap"  in  partiouhr,  is  of  essential  service  to  a  subsequent  chapter  of  tfaa 
tale. 

So,  too,  when  Mr.  Carleton's  Hanlon  hurries  to  his  appointment  wiUi 
Red  Roddy,  to  secure  the  tobacco-box  that  will  convict  a  murderer,  it  li 
tfafongh  rain  and  vrind,  on  a  dark  night,  with  lightning  flashes  from  a 
fimeral  canopy  of  douds,  that  he  makes  his  way.  The  same  night  the 
murderer  is  watched  by  his  daughter,  visiting-  the  murdered  man's  grave; 
and  when  he,  for  her  and  our  convenience  muttering  hb  thoughts  aloud, 
ineidentaPy  moots  the  query  whether  there  is  a  Providence,  the  next 
aeataBce  is  an  inevitable  sequitur  i  *'  The  words  bad  baiely  pnoeeded  out 

•  Trpnudne,  dL  liL  f  The  Nowlans,  ch.  L  t  Ibid.,  di.  viL 
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of  hb  moath,  when  a  peal  of  thnnder,  astonishiDgly  loud,  broke,  as  it  were^ 
orer  their  very  heads,  having  been  preceded  by  a  flash  of  lightniDg,  so 
bright  that  the  long,  well-defined  grave  was  exposed,  in  all  its  lonely 
horrors,  to  Sarah's  eye."*  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc^  thinks  the  wild 
Irish  girl  to  herself,  not  in  Latin,  but,  by  intuition,  more  pithily  still 

Again  in  that  powerful  Irish  story  of  Gerald  Griffin's,  which  a  popular 
dramatist  has  just  made  so  familiar  to  playgoers  by  his  adaptation  of  it 
as  "  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  it  is  a  dreadful  night  on  which  Eil^  O'Connor 
leaves  the  cottage  in  the  gap.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  drinkmg  party  st 
Kyrle  Daly's  :  the  thunder  clatters  close  overhead,  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents,  and  the  reflexion  of  the  frequent  lightning-flashes  dance  upoa 
the  glasses  and  bowl,  round  which  the  company  are  seated  in  the  little 
parlour.t 

The  wind  roars  amid  the  pines  of  the  Boehmer  Wald,  and  a  furious 
blast  shakes  the  casements  of  the  Giants'  Castle,  on  the  ni^ht  of  Consuelo's 
arrival — "  the  storm,"  says  Count  Albert,  who  ought  to  know,  "  drives  a 
straneer  to  our  castle."|  A  storm,  during  which  the  rain  bursts  down 
in  a  sheeted  cataract,  and  at  once  swells  every  half-visible  rivulet  among 
the  mountains  to  a  strong  and  turbid  river,  is  made  the  medium  of 
Anthelia's  introduction  to,  and  rescue  by.  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton.§  A  storm 
is  raised  to  bring  about  the  shipwreck  that  shall  facilitate  the  finale  of 
"  My  Uncle  the  Curate."  Abruptly  a  storm  is  got  up,  to  produce  that 
scene  on  the  lake,  in  which  a  sudden  squall  avails  to  convince  Miss 
Ferrier's  Eklitb||  that  she  is  as  nothing  to  Sur  Reginald,  and  that  Florinda 
is  all*  And  what  else  eflfects  the  denouement  of  the  Two  Old  Men's  first 
Tale  ?  One  moment  we  see  Lord  Louis  proudly  and  happily  recelring 
the  congratulations  of  his  tenantry,  on  coming  of  age.  *'  The  next 
moment — a  crash  of  thunder,  loud,  terrible,  rattled  through  the  sky,  and 
one  bright  flash  penetrated,  for  a  second,  the  horrible  gloom.  One  flash 
^-and  a  cry,  a  universal  cry,  rent  the  air — Lord  Louis !  Lord  Louis  !— 
the  thunderbolt  had  fallen — and  struck  him  dead  at  his  mother's  h^CS 
Far  more  impressively,  though  (or  because)  with  less  of  spasmodic  effect, 
is  wrought  out  the  denouement  of  Gait's  best  novel,**  in  that  memorable 
storm-scene  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at  Bertram's  shipwreck,  in  Maturin's 
tragedy,  elicited  not  a  few  strictures  from  Coleridge, ft  on  the  manage- 
ment  and  meaning  of  it,  as  a  mere  supernatural  effect,  without  even  a 
hint  of  any  supernatural  agency, — it  being  possible,  in  fact,  for  every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  to  have  taken  place  just  as  well,  u 
Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from 
want  of  provisions.  But  to  the  dramaturge  a  dash  of  the  miraculous  in 
his  storm-brewing,  a  soup^on  of  the  supernatural,  is  so  tempting,  while 
he  is  about  it.  And  that  novelists  are  liable  to  the  same  weakness,  witness 
some  foregoing  iUustrations  from  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Leaving  that  question  alone,  let  us  briefly  renew  our  passing  acquaint- 
anoe  with  storm  and  shower  literature,  in  its  most  miscellaneous  aspect 

♦  The  Black  Prophet,  ch.  xix.  -f  The  Collegians,  ch.  xxxU. 

Consuelo,  ch.  xxiv.  §  Melincourt,  ch.  x.  11  Destiny,  ch.  xxl 

5  Two  Old  Men's  Tales.  The  Deformed.  ••  The  £ntaiL 

ft  Biographia  literaria,  IL  ch.  z. 
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Here  is  Bothwell,  for  inftance,  recalling,  in  hi<  prieon-fortress  of  Malmoe, 
tbe  scene  and  cireomstancefl  of  Rizzio's  murder : 

Twas  nij;ht— murk  night— tbe  sleet  beat  on. 
The  wind,  as  now,  was  mde. 


And  I  was  lonely  in  my  room 
In  dreaiy  Holyrood.* 


An  example,  this,  of  the  art  of  uiTesting  poetic  narrative  with  picturesque 
accompaniments — little  touches  that  add  colour  and  relief  to  surface 
painting.  Of  a  whollj  different  and  superior  order,  both  in  degree  and 
in  kind,  is  such  a  picture  as  that  which  closes  Mr.  Tennyson's  second 
Idyll  o{  the  King — though,  in  the  n^oral  of  it,  analogous  to  some  of  the 
preternatural  examples  already  cited  from  humbler  prose.  Vivien,  false 
and  fair,  protesting  her  single-hearted  devotion  to  Merlin,  appeals  to 
high  Heaven,  as  it  darkens  over  them,  to  "  send  one  flash,"  that,  missing 
all  things  else,  may  noake  her  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  she  lies : 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 

?Por  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them)  struck, 
arrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  roimd.    He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the  gloom. 
But  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her  oath. 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork. 
And  deafened  with  the  stammering  cracks  and  claps 
That  followed,  flying  back  and  crymg  out, 
**  0  Merlin,  though  you  do  not  love  me,  save, 
let  save  me !"  clung  to  him,  and  hugg'd  him  close. 

.  .  .  And  ever  overhead 
Bellow'd  the  temp^,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Abo?e  them ;  and  in  chanjge  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  guttering  went  and  came ; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent, 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands. 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
Topeace.f 

We  were  all  but  italicising  some  lines  and  half-lines  in  this  superb  bit  of 
word-painting,  but  the  expenditure  of  italics  would  have  been  extrava- 
gant, and,  more  wisely,  the  word-painting  is  left  to  speak  in  plain  type 
for  itself. 

Owen  Meredith  is  another  word-painter,  even  luxuriant  in  power. 
Here  is  the  storm  that  overtakes  Lucile  and  her  gay  cavalcade  on  the 
way  to  Bigorre : 

After  noontide,  the  clouds,  which  had  traversed  the  east 
Half  the  day,  gathered  closer,  and  rose  and  increased. 
The  air  changd  and  cbiU'd.    As  tho'  out  of  the  ground. 
There  ran  up  the  trees  a  confused  hissing  sound. 
And  the  wind  rose.    The  guides  snifPd,  like  chamois,  the  air. 
And  looked  at  each  other,  and  halted,  and  there 

♦  Aytonn's  BothweU,  I.  22.  t  '^^7^  of  ^  ^^'  Vivien. 
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UnlniokledtfaedoakilroiBtfaeMddks?   ThevUfo 
Aspens  rustled,  and  tnm'd  up  their  pale  leaves  in  ia^t. 
All  announced  the  approach  of  the  tempest. 

EEeloDgy 
Thick  darkness  descended  the  mouatains  amox^; 
And  a  yivid,  vindictive,  and  serpentine  flash 
Gored  the  djurkness,  and  shore  it  across  with  a  gash. 
The  rain  fell  in  large  heavy  drops.    And  anon 
Broke  the  tknader. 

And  the  Storm  is  abroad  in  the  mountains. 

Infills 
The  cTOuch'd  hollows  and  all  the  oracular  hiUs 
With  (^*ead  voices  of  power.    A  roused  million  or  more 
Of  wild  echoes  reluctimtly  rise  from  their  hoar 
Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  in  the  wake 
Of  tiie  doud,  whose  reflexion  leaves  livid  the  Us. 
And  tiie  wud;  that  wild  robber,  for  pluBder  descends 
From  invisible  lands,  o'er  those  blacc  mountun  ends ; 
He  howjs  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey ;  and  lub  hak 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  tbnorous  wild  mountain  ash, 
That  clings  to  the  rocks,  wiUi  her  garments  all  Urii, 
Like  a  woman  in  fear;  then  he  bUms  his  hoane  lioni« 
And  is  off,  the  fierce  guide  of  destruction  and  tenor. 
Up  the  desolate  heij^ts,  'mid  an  intricate  error 
Oi  mountain  and  mist. 

•  There  is  war  in  the  skies! 

Lo!  the  bhiok-wingM  legions  of  tempest  arise 
O'er  those  sharp  splinterd  rooks  that  are  gleamiag  below 
In  the  soft  b'ght,  so  fiidr  and  so  fatal,  as  i&aLA 
Some  seraph  oum'd  through  them,  the  thunc^ibolt  seardiiBg 
Which  the  bkck  cloud  unoosom'd  just  now.    Lo !  the  lurching 
And  shivering  pine-trees,  like  phantoms,  that  seem 
To  waver  above,  in  the  dark;  and  yon  stream. 
How  it  hurries  and  roan,  on  its  way  to  the  wlnte 
And  paralysed  lake  there,  appall'd  at  the  si^t 
Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven.* 

We  might  quote  a  worse  pendant,  or  parallel  passage  (poetical  and 
topographical  both),  to  this  riotous  phantasiestucky  than  BLood's  proem 
to  his  Romance  of  the  Iron  Age,  which  begins, 

Like  a  dead  man  |pne  to  his  shroud. 
The  sun  has  sunk  in  a  coppery  doud, 
And  the  wind  is  rising  sqtudly  and  loud 

With  many  a  stormy  token,— 
Pkying  a  wild  funereal  air. 
Thro'  the  branebes  bleak,  bereaved  aad  bare. 
To  the  dead  leaves  dancing  here  and  there^ 

In  short,  if  the  truth  were  spoken. 
It's  an  ug^y  night  for  anywiiere. 

But  an  awful  (me  for  the  Brocken ! 
•  •  «  • 

However,  it's  quite 
As  wild  a  night 
As  ever  was  known  on  that  sinister  height 

Since  the  Demon  Dance  was  morriced — 

*  Lucile^  part  L  canto  iv. 
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The  eHtlt «  dvk,  and  iiw  tkjT  M  •mHag; 
Aad  ^  kbit  tfaro'  ike  puMs  is  kowlkg  and  gmwlb^ 
Am  it  A  thoiMTiri  wolfes  were  prowling 
About  in  the  old  Black  Forest  1 

Madh^  aadl J,  the  Teaipest  raves 

Thro^  tke  narrow  gollies  and  hollow  oayet, 

And  borsts  on  the  rocks  in  windy  wa?e^ 

lake  the  billows  that  roar 

On  a  gnsty  shore 
Jftownung  OTer  the  mariners  giai  es 
Naj,  more  Hke  a  frantic  kmentation 

From  a  howling  set 

Of  demcnsmet 
To  weake  a  dead  rektion. 

•  •  *  » 

The  lightning  flashes. 
The  thunder  crashes. 
The  trees  encounter  with  horrible  clashes, 
While  rolling  up  from  marish  and  b(^. 
Bank  and  ru^ 
As  from  Stygian  ditoh^ 
Biies  a  foid  sulphureous  fog. 
Hinting  that  Satan  himself  is  a^og,— 
But  leaviD|;  at  once  this  heroic^  pitch. 
The  nif  ht  is  a  very  bad  night  in  which 
Ton  wouMn't  turn  out  a  dog.* 

Tiai,  wejetiooD,  Tkiikee-(weather-)wi8e,  it  the  gennwine  ariiclei  tul 
grit 

Nor  be  orerlooked  the  same  sterling  artist's  narration  of  Miii  Kit 
BmoBegg^B  last  night  here  on  earth — she  absorbed^  as  of  nal,  in  golden 
ihffiama,  while  storm-fiends  without  are  up  and  doing : 

And  still  the  golden  light  of  the  sun 
Thro'  her  golden  dreaaas  i^)f>ear'd  to  run 
Tho*  the  night  that  roaPd  without  was  one 

To  terrify  seamen  or  ^psies— ^ 
While  the  moon,  as  if  in  malicious  mirth. 
Kept  peeping  down  on  the  ruffled  earth. 
As  thougn  ^e  enjoVd  the  tempest's  IhtA, 
In  rerenge  of  her  dd  ediptea.  j 

In  prose  fiction,  too,  has  Thomas  Hood  turned  ont  some  ttinfl;o 
mnnles  of  stonn-l^wing.  For  instance,  the  story  of  Baby's  dc^th,  by 
the  hands  of  Ae  Creole,  in  <<Tylney  HaH," — where  the  corpse  it  met, 
borne  along  on  a  litter  of  branches,  by  some  of  the  Hall  servants,  one  of 
lilMun  xemarfca,  in  whispered  interchange  of  misgivings  with  his  matOi 
^  Xiook  up  wes^  lad,  at  the  sun  settin',— he's  like  s  elot  o'blood,  be'ant 
nn?  andihe  fight's  more  like  hell-fire,  as  the  ranter  talks  on,  than  whatTs 
utoral,— therms  been  summut  done  to  make  God  Almighty  sngeisome, 
— mariLmy  words  on  it."  Aecordingly  we  are  told,  to  bea^  ont  honeet 
Sam's  weather-wisdom  in  matters  ethical,  that  the  western  sky  had 
reallj  assumed  an  awfiil  and  ominous  appearance :  the  glowing  sun,  as 
if  a  Tioble  type  of  the  All-seeing  Eye,  '<  red  with  tmcommon  wrath," 

♦  Hood's  Poem,  The  Forge. 

t  Mies  Kilmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg :  Her  Death. 
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•lowly  withdrew  behind  a  stapendous  range  of  denie,  pitch-blaok,  moim« 
taioous  clouds,  from  whose  rugged  crests  ascended  jets  of  blood-red  flame^ 
and  causing  a  lurid  glow  up  to  the  very  zenith,  whilst  enormous  breaks 
and  fissures  in  the  dark  volcanic  mass,  served  to  disclose  the  intense 
ardent  fires  that  glowed  within,  suggesting  a  comparison  with  thoee 
nameless  flames  to  which  the  rustic  had  alluded.  "  Fantastic  clouds  of 
a  lighter  texture,  and  portentous  colours,  in  the  mean  time  ascended 
rapidly  from  the  horizon,  and  congregated  overhead  in  threatening  masses. 
Peals  of  distant  thunder  muttered  from  all  quarters  at  once,  as  uninter- 
mitting  almost  as  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  The  wind,  rushing  in  fitful 
gusts  through  the  forest,  filled  the  air  with  unearthly  moans,  and  sigfas^ 
and  whisperings ;  and  the  dead  leaves  rose  and  whirled  in  rings,  as  if 
following  the  skirts  of  the  weird  beings  who  are  said  to  dance  at  the 
approach  of  tempest  and  human  desolation/'*  All  this  while  the  storm 
has  been  brewing  only ;  presently  it  breaks  forth  in  wasting  and  wither- 
ing fury. 

Need  we  remind  the  readers  of  "  Bamaby  Rudge"  of  the  promineoce 
given  in  that  story  to  elemental  strife — of  the  tone  imparted  to  the  whole 
tale  from  its  opening  scene,  that  stormy  night  at  the  old  Maypole  ?  Or 
how  the  scene  is  repeated,  stormy  night  expressly  included,  just  fi?e 
years  later,  with  a  keen  knowledge  of  story-book  effect  ?  The  tempeH 
chapter  in  '<  David  Copperfield"  is  perhaps  the  author's  masterpiece  in 
highly- wrought  description — to  say  nothing  of  the  art  with  which  it  is 
inwrought  with  a  personal  catastrophe.  In  *'  Bleak  House,"  and  else- 
where, we  have  "incidentals"  in  the  way  of  shower  and  storm,  com- 
paratively faint  in  their  colouring,  but  aptly  timed,  and  e£Fectively  in- 
troduced. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  an  eminent  brewer  of  storms,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  strength.  The  night  that  Eugene  Aram's  accomplice  makes  his 
attempt  on  Lester's  premises,  while  the. sisters,  as  the  clock  strikes  one, 
are  discussing  dearest  Eugene  by  the  firelight, — **  how  loud  the  winds 
rave !  And  how  the  heavy  sleet  drives  against  the  window !"  Again, 
on  the  night  of  Aram's  secret  expedition,  to  confer  with  Houseman  at  the 
cavern,  the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder  bursts  over  their 
very  heads,  and,  with  every  instant,  the  lightning,  darting  through  the 
riven  chasm  of  blackness  that  seems  suspended  as  in  a  solid  substance 
above,  brightens  the  whole  heaven  into  one  livid  and  terrific  flame,  and 
shows  to  the  two  men  the  faces  of  each  other,  rendered  deathlike  and 
ghastly  by  the  glare. — At  the  time  of  Ernest  Maltravers's  t6te-&-tSte 
with  Valerie,  the  hail  comes  on  fast  and  heavy,  the  trees  groan,  and  the 
thunder  roars. — When  the  orphan  brothers  in  "  Night  and  Morning** 
make  their  escape,  a  storm  overtakes  and  obstructs  them,  dazzling  them 
with  forked  lightning,  confusing  them  with  else  utter  darkn^s,  and 
drenching  them  with  pitiless  rain. — But  Sir  Edward's  most  momentous 
storm-piece,  in  tlie  guise  of  a  deiii  ex  machina^  is  probably  that  which 
forms  the  conclusion  of  "  Godolphin,"  and  involves  the  fate  of  that  am- 
bitious hero. 

When  Mr.  Kingsley*s  high-and-dry  vicar,  in  "  Yeast,"  returns  from 
his  visit  to  Luke,  ill  at  ease  in  his  orthodoxy,  though  putting  so  bold  a 

•  T^rlney  Hall,. vol.  ill  ch.  i. 
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face  on  the  matter,  tbe  author  takes  care  to  have  the  wind  sweeping  and 
howfing  down  tbe  lonely  streets,  and  to  lash  the  rain  into  his  face,  while 
grej  clouds  are  rushing  past  the  moon  like  terrified  ghosts  across  the 
awftd  Toid  of  the  black  heaven.  As  be  staggers  and  strides  along  the 
plsshj  payement,  the  roar  and  tumnlt  without  him,  we  are  told,  har- 
monise strangely  with  the  discord.  And  therefore,  artistically  speaking,, 
are  that  roar  and  tumult  upraised. 

With  thunder  and  lightning  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  environs  the  acquaint- 
ance-making  of  Basil  and  bis  evil  genius,  mysterious  Mr.  Mannion.  It 
is  the  pursuit  of  tea-table-talk  and  tea-drinking  under  difficulties,  con- 
ndering  that  the  b^l  is  rattling  vehemently  against  tbe  window,  and  the 
thunder  seeming  to  shake  the  bouse  to  its  foundations.  But  Mr. 
Mannion  sips  on,  and  makes  no  sien — nothing  by  word,  or  look,  or  ges- 
ture, to  show  that  tbe  "  terrible  glory  of  the  night-storm**  has  either  a 
voice  for  lus  heart,  or  a  sound  for  his  ear ;  and  therefore  does  Basil  begin 
to  feel  strange,  unutterable  sensations  creeping  over  him,  and  the  silence 
in  that  little  chamber  becomes  sinister  and  oppressive. 

With  thunder  and  lightning  does  Currer  Bell  make  way  for  her  Pro- 
fessor into  the  modest  lodgings  of  Frances  the  lace-mender.  *<Tbe  clouds, 
severing  with  loud  peal  and  shattered  cataract  of  lightning,  emptied  their 
Kvid  Mis  in  a  torrent,  heavy,  prone,  and  broad. — *  Come  in  !  Come  in !" 
said  Frances,  as,  afler  putting  her  into  the  house,  I  paused  ere  I  followed : 
the  word  decided  me ;  I  stepped  across  tbe  threshold,  shut  the  door  on 
the  rushing,  flashing,  whitening  storm,  and  followed  her  up-stairs  to  her 
^B^Hutment.'^  It  is  in  a  hailstorm  that  Lucy  Snowe  loses  her  way,  and 
her  senses,  in  tbe  narrow  streets  of  Brussels.t  In  a  storm  it  is  that  she 
leaves  Madame  Walravens'  inhospitable  saloon^ — a  storm  that  seems  to 
have  burst  at  tbe  zenith ;  it  rushes  down  prone ;  tbe  forked,  slant  bolts 
pierce  athwart  vertical  torrents;  red  zig-zags  interlace  a  descent  blanched 
88  white  metal;  and  all  breaks  from  a  sky  heavily  black  in  its  swollen 
abundance.  And  it  is  in  a  storm§ — one  that  has  roared  frenzied  for  seven 
days,  and  strewn  the  Atlantic  with  wrecks — that  M.  Emanuel  is  lost. 


ACROSTIC    ON    DUNDONALD. 

BT  DR.  HOLLOWAY. 

DiGNUSQTJE  vir  si  excellens 
TJt  tu  Dundonald  nobilis  ! — 
Non  adulator  principum — 
De  ^rege  stat  superior ; 
Obrnx^  stulti  agitant-— 
Non  palam — viies  faciont 
Amara  tuo  nomine 
Labesque,  0  Justitia ! 
Deprimerent  ut  hominen. 

*  The  Professor,  ch.  xix.  t  Villette,  ch.  xvi. 

X  Ibid.,  ch.  XXV.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xUL,  Finis. 

TOL.  XT.TX.  ^ 
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I  HATE  often  thought,  and  every  day's '  ohservatioa  oonfinns  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  actual  coinddenees  and  contrasts  of  human  life  oould 
he  well  and  artistically  brought  together  and  grouped,  they  would  far« 
nish  tableaux  as  effective  and  interesting  as  those  with  which  the  xoman- 
ciit  woriES  up  to  give  novelty  and  excitement  to  Ids  invented  tale.  This 
is  but  an  amplification  of  toe  truism  that  '^  fact  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction,"  and  to  justify  my  assertion,  I  answer  my  worthy  editor^s  request 
for  an  article  for  his  forthcoming  number,  with  a  reminiscence  for  wnlch 
I  repudiate  the  slightest  particle  of  invention  or  colouring,  furnished  as 
it  is  from  a  clear  recollection,  confirmed  by  the  memory  and  note-book 
of  my  eompagnon  de  voyage  at  the  time.  It  may  be  a  dull  reminisceiioe 
-—I  can  omy  say  it  is  a  reiX  one — of  the  adventure  as  it  happened. 

We  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  English  ante-Easter  migration  ftom  Naples, 
in  the  year  185 — y  just  in  time  to  become  spectators  of  the  services  of 
the  Seitimafui  Santa.  Among  the  crowds  who  went  up  to  *'  wonder 
af^r**  these  spectacles,  there  could  be  none  who  were  less  drawn  by  the 
*'  feelings  of  awe,  mystery,  and  devotedness"  by  which  many  have  been 
lured  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  £aith  amid  the  witcheries  of  Rome  ;  to 
speak  plainly,  we  went  up  ^'  good  Protestants,"  that  is,  with  no  more 
than  travellers'  desire  to  see  these  often-described  wonders  of  the  Roman. 
&ith.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  following  incidents  contribated 
to  send  us  from  Rome  at  least  as  thoroughly  Protestant  as  we  went 
thither. 

All  who  have  witnessed  the  ^'/unzioni^*  at  St  Peter's  know  that  on 
all  high  days  and  festivals  large  temporary  galleries  are  set  up  on  emch 
side  of  the  baldachino,  or  great  bronze  shrine  which  surmounts  the  hig^ 
altar  of  this  hifi^h  church.  These  galleria  are  set  apart  for  the  use  oC 
ladies  exclusively,  who  must,  as  the  book  of  directions  says,  ^'  take  care 
that  their  dress  is  according  to  rule."*  A  genUeman  can  no  more  find 
entrance  to  these  galleries  than  a  female  to  a  freemason  lodge.  We  most 
<x>nduct  our  ladies  to  the  entrance,  leave  tiiem  to  find  their  places,  and 
adjust  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  great  arena 
of  the  multitude  below. 

To  one  of  these  galleries  on  one  of  the  ^'  high  days^  (Palm  Sunday, 
as  I  now  recollect),  I,  who  had  only  arrived  in  Rome  a  few  days  previous, 
and  had  not  a  single  Roman  acquaintance,  conducted  my  two  daughters, 
made  free  of  the  galleria  by  tickets  from  the  ''  maggior-domo,"  procured 
by  a  relative,  and  having  desired  them  to  take  the  l^t  places  they  could 
obtain,  turned  away  to*mix  with  the  multitude  in  the  great  nave  of  St, 

*  By  ''rule,"  no  ladj  appears  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness  save  in  the 
**  cuttomanr  suit  of  solema  black,"  in  which  Invaettes  do  penance  and  blondea  do 
coquette,  aU  wearing  a  veil,  so-called,  becauie  it  veils  nothmg,  but  streams  grace- 
ftiUy  from  the  back  of  the  head,  being,  in  fact,  the  uMMt  becoming  set-off  of  the 
costume  which  fashion  could  prescribe.  At  everything  in  Romish  ceremonial 
must  have  a  '*  rationale"  and  a  **  symbolic"  value,  this  rule,  which  compels  ladiea 
to  enter  the  papal  presence  with  a  veil,  or  an  apology  for  one,  is  apparently  to 
be  referred  to  that  mysterious  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi^  ^  Vdat  caput 
debet  muUer  pok$t<a$in  habere  fi^Mr  caput  propter  angeioi,** 
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Pelar^i.  To  anj  one  who  has  seen  St.  Peter's  <m  snoh  an  oooasioDy  it 
need  not  be  told  that  its  emsembie  is  not  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glanee,  or 
looked  over  or  throogh  in  a  moment  The  arrangement  for  the  array  of 
cardinals  momentari^  amYing,  each  with  his  train-bearer  aoolyte ;  the 
Goirdia  Nobile  ranging  themselves,  every  private  a  prince;  the  outset  of 
the  Mgh  altar,  **simpleje  nmndUiU;**  the  plain  propriety  of  that  plain 
diair  in  whieh  <<  S^  Sanettt^**  embodiment  of  **  the  pride  that  apes 
fanmUhy,"  prosontfy  takes  his  ^laee,  as 

centre  of  the  glittering  ring; 

the  vanety  and  contrast  of  the  costumes,  wherein  men  of  every  name  and 
nation  ngnze^  from 

The  T<xkahire  htissazy 

To  Hungarian  boyar. 
From  the  grandee  of  Spain  to  the  serf  of  the  Czar ; 

and  last,  not  least,  the  majesty  of  the  great  temple  itself,  unspoilahle  by 
the  tawdry  flaunting  decorations  with  which  on  such  occasions  it  is  over- 
hung. These  and  other  sights  and  sounds,  new  and  numberless,  are  not 
to  be  turned  from  or  over  hastily ;  they  engrossed  me  so,  that  it  was  half 
an  hour  after  I  had  parted  with  my  girls  at  the  gallery  turnstile  before  I 
took  a  second  observation  as  to  how  or  where  they  had  ^posed  themselves. 

Bfean  whiles  the  galleries  had  been  filling  apace,  and  in  the  sameness 
of  the  sober  costumes  it  was  as  hard  to  distinguish  anyparticular  lady  as 
to  angle  out  a  particular  flower  in  a  bed  of  tulips.  The  thing  is  diffi- 
cult, but  may  be  done ;  and,  after  a  searching  gaze,  I  was  able  to  fix  on 
one  of  mj  Amghters  (they  had  not  found  seats  next  each  other),  on  the 
benches  wiudi  rose  taer  on  tier  above  us  the  ot  iroXXoi,  in  the  open  nave 
of  St  Peter's  below. 

Hy  curiosity  was  not  a  littie  exdted  by  perceiving  that  she  was  carry- 
ing on  an  animated  conversation  with  the  lady  beside  her,  and  my  curio-  - 
sity  grew  into  surprise  when  I  perceived  that  she  was  endeavouring  by 
word  and  sign  to  point  me  out,  and  identify  me  from  the  great  crowd 
around  to  her  companion. 

Teajple  talk  of  feminine  curiosity :  no  curiosity  could  have  been  more 
intense  tiian  mine  on  these  several  points:  first,  how  acquaintance  and 
conversation  could  at  all  have  arisen  between  my  daughter  and  the  lady 
beside  her.  I  knew  that  out  of  her  aunt's  fiimily  she  had  not,  could  not 
have,  an  acquaintance  in  Rome.  The  lady  was  obviously  a  foreigner, 
and  Anne's  stock  of  French  was  slender,  her  Italian  nienie,  and  how  this 
sudden  intercourse  could  have  arisen,  and  how  their  remarks  could  have 
led  to  an  identification  of  me  from  tiie  crowd,  became  a  veiy  perplenng 
problem. 

No  solution  was  possible  until  the  blessing  and  wearying  procession  of 
the  palms  was  ended.  Sometimes,  as  I  occasionally  looked  up,  and  saw 
lemarks  made  and  observations  passing,  I  thought  that  this  might  be 
some  subtle  and  accomplished  JSmite  of  **  the  short  robe''  though  long 
petticoat,  trying  to  interest  and  engage  the  feelings  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  English  girl  in  the  showy  pageant  in  progress  before  them.  At 
intervals  I  blamed  myself  for  having  exposed  my  children,  even  for  an 
hour,  to  sudi  "  devices,**  but  it  must  now  be  borne;  to  invade  the  ladies* 
gallery,  and  withdraw  my  children  thence,  would  have  been,  in  the  first 
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instanoey  repelled  by  thoee  who  kept  the  paitage,  and  then  atoned  for  bj 
endurance  of  such  punishment  as  Monsignor  Talbot,  or  other  papal 
chamberlain,  might  appoint  for  such  breach  of  decorum  in  "  the  pre- 
sence !*'  I  must,  therefore,  see  it  out,  and  await  the  result  with  such 
patience  as  I  could  command. 

At  length,  the  solemnity  was  completed,  the  palms  blessed,  the  Pope 
gradationally  saluted  on  hand,  knee,  and  pantoufle^  the  kiss  of  peace 
passed  round  the  cardinal  circle  from  some  new  members  of  the  holy 
college  (Antonelli's  face,  as  he  endured  the  embrassade  of  a  brother  not 
of  his  faction,  was  a  perfect  study),  his  Holiness  (flabelke  ^'  iella  gesta- 
toria^  and  all)  had  wobbled  out  from  the  gaze  of  the  adoring  many  and 
irre?erent  few  of  the  vast  assemblage,  and  I  was  enabled  at  kst  ta 
claim  my  daughters  at  the  entrance  of  the  g^ery. 

''  How  is  this,  Anne  ?  I  did  not  know  your  power  of  making  up 
eternal  friendships  so  suddenly.''  This  was  said  after  I  had  seen  thie 
ladies  part  in  the  passage  with  an  ^'  adieu"  expressing  much  more  of 
cordiality  than  ceremony. 

<'  Oh,  papa,  such  an  extraordinary  thing;  that  lady  is  a  Protestant^ 
and  she  wants  so  to  speak  to  you." 

«  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  how  do  you  know,  and  what  can  she  know  of 
mer 

<'  Oh,"  she  replied,  ''  she  is  a  French  lady,  travelling  with  her  fiimily, 
as  ourselves,  and  she  is  so  solitary,  and  wants  so  to  speak  with  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman." 

«  This  is  strange,"  I  said ;  "  how  did  you  learn  all  this?" 

^'  The  moment  I  was  seated,  she  overheard  me  make  some  remark  in 
English  to  £.,  and  at  once  she  said,  in  the  prettiest  broken  French-- 
English, 

'^ '  You  are  an  Anglais ;  of  course  you  are  offended,  as  I  am,  with 
iheie  fadai$e$* 

'*  I  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise ;  when  she  smiled,  and  said, 

*<  *  Oh,  I  think  just  as  you  do  about  all  these  follies,  but  I  do  not  often 
find  one  to  whom  I  can  tell  my  mind.' 

*<She  then  asked  me  a  variety  of  questions  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  English  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  more,"  said  poor 
Anne,  '*  than  my  knowledge  in  divinity  enabled  me  to  answer.  At  last, 
I  said,  I  really  cannot  explain  all  these  things  to  you,  but  my  papa  could, 
if  he  was  here.     He  is  an  English  clergyman. 

"'Where  is  he?' 

*'  Then  I  pointed  you  out  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  crowd  below,  and 
she  said, 

"  *  How  long  do  you  stay  in  Home  ?  How  can  I  meet  him  ?  I 
cannot  see  him  chez  moi^  for  all  my  parents  are  averse  to  me  and  my 
thoughts ;  it  is  a  merveille  that  I  can  speak  to  you  now  without  hwig 
interrupted.' 

"  And,"  said  Anne,  "  all  the  while  we  were  speaking  I  saw  a  stately 
old  lady,  who  sat  one  or  two  removes  from  us,  looking  particularlj 
curious  and  cross,  and  casting  occasional  glances  of  anger  at  my  com-^ 
panion." 

I  thought  this  whole  incident  so  remarkable,  that  I  mentioned  it  next 
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daj  to  my  old  and  Taloed  friend  the  clergyman  then  officiating  in  the 
Eoglish  efaorch  (Jkari  muri)  at  Rome. 

Before  I  go  farther  in  my  narrative^  I  may  state  that  this  gentleman 
was  one  whom  Tulgar  rumour  would  not  hesitate  to  call  *<  Roman  all 
over/'  and  yet  would  so  call  him  as  unjustly  as  ignorantly.  With  ex- 
treme High  Church  principles,  though  not  learnt  in  the  Tract  school, 
he  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  own  communion  and  calling  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  always  acting  on  high  principle  as  a  zealous  and  de?oted 
clergyman^  his  judgment  was  of  that  calm  and  regulated  character  which 
might  be  thought  to  verge  towards  coldness,  and,  if  I  must  "  hint  a  fault" 
in  one  whose  integrity  and  opinion  I  have  ever  valued  most  highly,  I 
would  say,  that  while  his  counsels  would  be  always  pure,  truthful,  and 
well-considered,  he  might  be  thought  defective  in  sympathy  or  compre* 
hension  for  any  highly- wrought  soul  under  the  excitement  of  deep  con- 
victions and  the  unsettlement  of  mind  resulting  from  new  views  of  reli- 
gion. Give  him  a  disorganised  parish  to  reduce  to  order,  and  he  would 
soon  show  himself  a  master  of  a  rare  power  of  organisation  in  form- 
ing classes,  arranging  services,  visiting  districts,  and  bringing  turbulent 
epirits  to  own  and  feel  his  pastoral  influence,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  was  just  the  person  to  whom  I  would  for  choice  refer  a 
newJj-awakened,  strongly-moved  conscience ;  not  that  he  would  fail  in 
giving  sound  and  profitable  advice,  but  that  I  should  rather  question  his 
being  able  to  enter  into  a  state  of  feelings  so  very  foreign  to  those  on 
which  his  own  temperament  held  the  *^  even  tenor  of  its  way."  I  have 
often  since  wondered  at  the  Providence  which  set  a  man  with  such  pecu- 
liar powers  for  regulating  a  congregation,  to  minister  where  every  Easter 
saw  bis  hearers  scatter  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  never  to  unite  in 
the  same  circumstances  again,  leaving  him  to  begin  his  labours  afresh  in 
the  next  Roman  season,  with  probably  an  entirely  new  set  of  characters 
to  work  on. 

As  I  related  the  incident  of  St.  Peter's  the  day  before  to  my  friend, 

I  saw  him  glance  once  or  twice  at  Mrs. (his  wife).  At  last,  he  said, 

''  Can  it  be  the  strange  lady  who  has  been  lately  several  times  at  morn- 
ing prayers  ?"*  He  then  asked  a  description  of  her  person.  I  gave  it 
as  I  could  :  **  About  thirty  years  of  age,  a  blonde,  but  not  an  English 
blonde,  decidedly  foreign,  a  fine  profile,  and  noble,  ardent  countenance, 
to  which  more  advanced  age  might  give  somewhat  of  harshness  and 
coarseness.'' 

"I  am  sure  it  is  the  same,*'  he  said ;  ''come  and  assist  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  you  will  probably  recogpiise  her." 

•  At  the  time  I  speak  of  an  early  morning  service  was  regularly  carried  on 
In  the  En^ish  church  at  Borne — ^much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Bomani,  who  are 
•edulously  taught  that  the  English  are  without  any  religious  services  whatever, 
Mtve  tboee  which  they  practise  on  Sundays — in  imitation  of  the  hol^  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic  Church.  The  worshippers  at  these  early  services  were  not 
ntmerous,  and  yet  many  an  Englishman  has  found  tresh  cause  to  love  the  '*  rea- 
•ooaUe  service"  of  his  national  Church,  flrom  the  refreshment  aod  benefit  of  these 
■iaple  ministrations,  in  his  own  tongue,  in  .a  strange  land.  Never  have  I  so 
▼allied  the  common  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  as  when  I  have  gone  fh)m 
it  to  study  the  rationale  of  Roman  service  as  performed  by  some  priest  and  his 
careless  sicdyte  in  a  solitary  mass. 
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I  did  80^  and  it  proyed  to  be  the  rery  person.  Serrice  orer,  and  die 
few  wonhippen  dispersing,  I  peroaved  this  lady  still  lingeiing  in  tbe 
passage  leading  to  the  robing-room  of  the  ohorch,  and,  as  I  paMed  out, 
blowing  Mr.  — — ,  I  could  not  resist  saying  to  heri  in  Fiendi,  as  I 
passed, 

"Apparently,  madame,  you  are  the  lady  who  oonTersed  with  my 
daughter  yesterday." 

**  Oh  yes,  dt,**  she  said.     <<  May  I  speak  with  you?'' 

**  Wait  a  little/'  I  replied.  And  proceeding  into  the  Testry,  I  satis- 
fied Mr. that  it  was  the  very  same  person,  and  mentioned  her 

request  to  speak  to  me. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  "  lending  library''  attached  to  the  English  church 
at  Rome.  It  is  kept  in  a  convenient  well-siced  room,  where  the  minieter 
sees  persons  having  business  with  lum,  and  where,  I  believe,  the  com^ 
mittee  managing  church  affurs  at  Rome  hold  their  meetings.  Thither 
we  adjourned,  considering  it  best,  in  the  peculiar  and  perplexing  case 
before  us,  to  see  ibis  stranger  together. 

Her  case  and  story,  as  I  now  recal  it — and  I  do  not  think  I  omit  any 
essential  circumstance— was  indeed  peculiar,  affording  an  example  and 
illustration  of  opinions  and  influences  which  may  be  working  larg^y, 
though  secretly,  through  this  world  of  ours,  the  issue  of  which  will  never 
be  known  before  the  day  of  "  the  restoration  of  all  things,"  and  also 
proving  with  what  just  reason  the  Church  of  Rome  dreads  and  of^KMes 
an  open  Bible  as  dangerous  to  its  interests.* 

This  lady — Madame  C  ,  as  she  named  herself — ^had  been  for  smne 
years  mamed,  was  the  mother  of  a  fismily,  surrounded  by  relatives,  and 
Uving  in  full  respect  and  prosperity  in  France,  when  thoughts  and 
opinions  long  dormant  on  her  mind  began  to  germinate,  until  at  length 
ibey  grew  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  maturity  that  the  old  sentence 
was  repronounced  upon  her,  "  She  is  beside  herself,"  and,  as  a  last 
remedy,  travel,  change  of  scene>  and  a  visit  **ad  Umina  apoeiohrum** 
was  prescribed  as  her  best  means  of  cure ;  in  other  words,  her  inward  con- 
victions spoke  out,  *^ after  the  manner  which  her  friends  called  heresy" 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Holy  Week  at  Rome 
would  bring  her  mind  again  under  the  power  of  tbe  holy  Roman  Catholic 
and  i^KMtolic  faith. 

Her  account  of  herself  was  very  simple  and  unpretending,  although, 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a  certain  amount  of  that  continental  demon- 
■trativeness  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  our  English  phlegm  and 
frost ;  still  there  was  nothing  exaggerated  or  florid  in  the  narrative,  which 
I  give  as  I  can  best  recal  it  after  the  interval : 

**  I  was  brought  up,"  she  said,  "  as  other  young  ladies,  save  that  I  never 
went  *  en  pension'  to  a  convent.  My  mother  loved  me  so  well  that  she 
would  never 'suffer  me  from  under  her  own  eye,  and  with  a  Swiss  gorer- 
ness,  engaged  for  that  knowledge  of  English  which  we  now  think  essen- 
tial for  ^les  dames  bien  elevees/  I  spent  a  happy  life  at  home.    I  loved 

•  While  I  write,  the  TtuMt,  in  an  article  on  •*  Fio  Nono's  last  Allocution,*  ex- 
messes  tiie  same  opinton,  in  tiie  following  terse  conduding  mostrophe  to  the 
Pope:  "  Can  it  be  true  tiiat  these  signs  are  maxdiing  thioagfa^Italy — toleratkm, 
education,  the  Bible?    Fold  your  robe,  old  man,  your  enemies  are  around  you.* 
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msj  mcAer,  aad  hai  all  sij  Miij  Meat  m  rdigion  from  W,  aad  I  lortd 
ST  dear  gofwnwa  too,  but  on  religion  she  nerer  ipoke  to  ne,  it  was  a 
nliject  strictly  *€iifeMduf  for,  as  I  was  told,  die  was  of  the  prHendu 
ftjbrmi  oommimion.  And  thongh  she  was  valaed  for  her  hiffh  edncatioQ 
and  aeeomplishoieiits,  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  she  should  never  give 
me  any  reUgioas  instruction.  This  was  closely  attended  to  by  my  mother 
and  her  confessor,  a  kind  and  amiable  old  man. 

^*  Well  and  honourably  did  my  dear  governess  observe  thai  engage- 
ment. I  always  observed  somethiog  in  her  kindness  and  loving  goodness 
different  from  what  I  found  from  all  others  who  feved  me,  for  which  I 
ooeld  not  at  die  time  account  I  think  I  comprshend  it  now;  but  never, 
by  woid  of  any  kind,  did  she  break  the  engagement  not  to  teach  me  her 
own  opinions  on  reUgioo.  At  length  my  education  was  completed,  and 
'  metfitmettiU^  i^aickly  followed.  I  had  long  been  contracted  to  my  own 
oeosin,  and  our  espouMds  were  soon  completed.  At  my  earnest  reqtiest 
any  governess  eontinned  with  me,  no  longer  as  teacher,  hut  as  friend,  up 
to  die  period  of  my  marriage.  On  the  morning  of  our  'jour  de  noces' 
die  came  quietly  into  my  chamber,  dressed  for  her  departure,  which  was 
to  take  plfuce  as  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  completed,  and  with 
many  embraess  gave  me  a  little  book,  in  which  I  had  often  seen  her  read, 
hut  mto  which  &»  always  forbid  me  to  look. 

**  *l  can  now  give  you  this,'  she  said, '  which  you  often  wished  to  look 
into,  bat  wfaicfi  I  could  not  honesdy  bestow  until  our  relation  of  gover- 
ness and  pdpil  was  at  an  end.  I  give  it  to  you  now,  as  my  best  itrenne; 
bat  put  it  by  for  the  prssent,  keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  are  led  to 
lead  it  hsieafter,  it  will  answer  some  questions  which  you  often  asked,  and 
whidi  my  heart  burned  to  answer,  though  in  honour  and  fidelity  I  could 
not  wb^  plaeed  in  trust  by  jour  parents.' 

^  I  took  the  HtUe  book  and  placed  it  among  my  little  treasures,  not  for 
uij  sense  of  its  own  value,  but  as  the  *  souvenir'  of  one  whom  I  loved 
forvently,  and  whom  I  never  expected  to  see  again,  and  have  never  seen 
'nee.     I  do  not  know  if  she  yet  lives. 

''  We  were  some  years  married,  and  my  diikben  were  bom,  and  we 
we  living  quietly,  my  husband  and  I,  at  our  diiteao,  when  ill  health 
and  other  circumstances  hindered  me  much  from  attending  *  la  messe  ;* 
not  that  I  had  any  difficulty  about  the  subject,  but  it  was  neoessary  for 
soaae  of  the  €unily  to  stay  at  home,  and  it  often  fell  to  my  lot.  At  first 
I  misnd  '  la  messe'  greatly,  and  felt  my  solitary  Dimanche  very  k)nely. 
In  time  I  tbonghi  of  my  dear  governess,  and  how  much  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  her  lonely  Sundays — alone  in  the  midst  of  us,  to  whom  she  seemed 
a  ^ven-over  outcast;  and  I  thought  with  mysdf  that  I  would  make  up 
for  the  want  of  publio  worship  and  die  benefits  of  the  holy  mass  with  my 
own  prayer-book.  I  determined  every  Sunday  to  read  *  les  lecikmt^  for 
the  day,  in  my  book  of  '  La  Messe,'  as  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  Reve- 
nnd  sirs, '  je  vous  jure' "  (and  here,  for  the  first  time,  did  she  exhibit  any 
excitement  in  her  narrative),  "  I  declare  to  you, '  tr^  solennellement,'  it 
was  from  the  pieces  of  Smpture  in  the  Roman  missal  that  I  learned  to 
doubt  and  disbelieve  the  Roman  Churdi." 

**Did  you  never  consult,  or  wHte  to  any  one?"  I  questioned. 

•* Never— never!    To  whom  could  I  speak?  to  whom  write?     My 
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f)Terne88,  I  knew  not  where  she  lived,  or  if  she  lived.  la  my  coDfudon, 
knew  not  to  whom  to  hring  the  questions  and  difficulties  crowding  thick 
on  me,  and  at  last  I  opened  them  all — all  to  my  confessor." 

"And  then  P'  I  said. 

"He  first  looked  surprised,  and  asked  'with  whom  I  had  been 
speaking  on  these  things  i' 

"  I  answered  solemnly  and  truly,  ^  With  no  one.' 

"  *  Where  had  I  found  them  ?' 

"  *  In  my  prayer-book,'  I  said. 

"  *  Impossible !'  he  rejoined. 

"  *  Assuredly,  and  before  God,  they  rose  in  my  mind,  as  Sunday 
after  Sunday  I  read  the  service  of  the  Mass.     I  could  not  wait  on ■* 

"  *  Why,  madame,'  said  our  confessor,  angrily,  *  this  ts  ProieS' 
tantism  I  You  are  a  FrotestarU!*  I  forbid  you  to  think  on  such  sub- 
jects.' And  with  these  words  ended  all  Ids  attempts  to  teach  or  convince 
me  that  I  was  wron? ;  to  every  other  and  future  attempt  to  get  his  advice 
or  answer  to  my  difficulties,  he  ever  answered, '  Xo,  daughter,  I  can^t 
answer  you ;  doubt  is  a  sin — think  on  these  things  no  more.'  And  so 
he  ever  left  me  with  but  one  direction,  which  I  could  not  obey — cotdd 
If — for  he  ever  bid  me  not  to  think ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  of  late  more 
than  ever,  that  not  to  think  is  not  to  live." 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  interest  respecting  her  mental  exercises^ 
was  told  in  that  pretty  kind  of  Anglo-French  patois  which  we  sometimes 
hear  from  a  foreigner,  who  has  acquired  our  language  rather  by  study 
than  use.  Her  sentences  had  somewhat  a  scholastic  air,  though  enlivened 
by  the  vivacity  of  her  manner,  and  her  narrative  of  trials  and  opposition, 
experienced  from  her  family,  and  of  injunctions  laid  upon  her,  to  which 
she  tried,  as  she  said,  to  conform,  but  could  not,  often  took  the  shape  c^ 
questioning,  as  if  this  poor  isolated  mind  wanted  to  be  strengthened  and 
upheld,  by  the  opinions  of  others,  in  the  course  of  difficulty  before  her. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  a  detailed,  or  indeed  at  all  a  particular  account 
of  this  case.  I  know  nothing  of  its  further  results,  and  can  follow  it 
little  beyond  the  incident  which  marked  next  Easter-day  at  Rome. 

Our  conference  on  this  occasion  ended  in  her  earnest  inquiry  whether 
she  might  not  strengthen  and  confirm  her  convictions  by  attending  the 
holy  communion  in  the  English  church  on  the  Easter-day  approaching. 

"  I  have  used  your  prayer-book  for  some  time  past,  she  said,  "  and 
I  think  I  know  wnat  your  Sacrament  means,  and  may  I  not  approach  it, 
though  I  may  not  embrace  all  your  sentiments  ?  for  is  it  not  a  sweet  word 

which  says  *  Grace — grace ^  "     Here  her  English  memory  seemed  at 

fault  for  the  exact  expressions,  and  she  ran  off  rapidly  in  French  the  pas- 
sage which  says  "  Grace  be  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity."  "  This  is  all  that  is  required,  is  it  not?"  she  said,  turning 
to  us  alternately,  with  a  beseeching  look. 

I  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  my  response  that  it  was  the  one  thing 

•  This  confessor  could  not  have  been  "cunning  o'  fence"  to  cope  with  an 
awakened  souL  Had  he  been  master  of  his  craft,  he  would  never  have  given 
fixitjr  to  these  wandering  thoughts  by  thus  identifying  them  with  that  great 
secession  f^om  Rome  of  which  Pio  Kono  now  complains  as  becoming,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, the  ^^  public  law  qf  Europe,"    Another  rash  acknowledgment. 
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«S8eDiial ;  bnt  there  appeared  to  roe  a  certain  reticence  in  my  clerical 
fiiepd's  assent  to  the  inquiry,  as  i£,  while  assuring  and  encouraging  her, 
a  kind  of  salvo  Jure  episcopali  was  working  in  &  mindy  and  making  a 
mental  reservation  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  EDgland,  with  which  I  own  I  could  not  bring 
myself,  either  mentally  or  ondly,  to  cumber  the  conditions  of  inyitation 
to  a  soul  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

Out  interriew  on  Ms  occasion  terminated  with  this  question  and  our 
reply  of  encouragement;  a  few  more  between  me  and  this  interesting  lady 
ipisaed  in  the  same  place  during  the  Holy  Week.  There  seemed  a  con- 
siderable mystery  in  her  apparent  liberty  to  go  where  she  pleased,  and  the 
opposition  of  which  she  complained  as  made  by  her  relatives  to  her  riews 
and  opinions.  At  last  I  concluded  that  her  family,  not  finding  the 
wonders  of  the  Holy  City  affecting  her  imagination  as  they  had  hoped, 
allowed  her  to  do  as  she  wished  rather  than  hinder  her  at  the  risk  of  an 
"  esclandre,*^  There  certainly  appeared  no  kind  of  restraint  on  her 
attendance  at  the  English  churcn.  Her  relatives  did  not  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  police.  In  the  case  of  a  native-bom  Boman  such  a  scandal  would  have 
been  redressed  by  immediate  imprisonment,  and  probably  the  church 
would  have  been  closed  forthwith. 

£aster-day  came  at  last,  and  with  it  I  will  not  say  a  disappointment, 
bnt  certainly  a  disposing  of  events  different  from  my  own  proposing.  I 
had  looked  forward  to  seeing  and  studying  Jbr  once  the  exhibition  of  the 
mass  in  all  its  gorgeousness,  in  its  chief  temple,  and  on  its  '*  great  high 
day"  at  Rome;  but  with  a  case  of  such  interest  in  my  mind  and  thoughts 
through  the  week  it  was  not  an  act  of  self-denial  to  prefer  assisting  at 
the  simple  celebration  of  communion  in  the  English  church  beyond  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  to  gaxing  at  the  grander  funzion  proceeding  at  the 
<ame  hour  beyond  the  Tiber ;  I  exerased  no  control  over  the  wishes  of 
mj  daughters  in  the  matter :  one,  of  her  own  choice,  accompanied  me 
to  her  own  church,  the  other  decided  to  accompany  her  cousins  to  the 
fbowy  spectacle  performing  at  St.  Peter's. 

Without  claiming  for  the  communicants  at  Rome  on  that  Easter-day 
anything  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  seeing  that  they  were  all,  or  nearly 
ftUy  of  **  our  name  and  nation,"  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  vast  difference 
of  demeanour,  and,  as  far  as  demeanour  expresses  internal  feeling,  a  great 
variety  of  sentiment  and  opinion  among  them.  We  had  the  undemon- 
Jtrative  reticent  Englishman,  whose  bearing  might  cover  formality  and 
mere  conformity  to  a  customary  observance,  or  might  hide  a  heart  glowing 
with  a  thankful  remembrance  and  contrite  spirit,  of  which  he  desired  none 
but  his  "  Father  who  seeth  in  secret"  to  be  cognisant.  We  had  the  "  An- 
glican" drifting  Romewards  endeavouring  to  infuse  into  our  ''  reason- 
able  service"  a  character  of  awe  and  hyper-solemnity,  which,  being  con- 
strained and  non-natural,  has  an  overdone  and  offensive  appearance. 
Different  from  them  all  was  the  demeanour  of  our  poor  French  sister, 

*  I  learned  tnm  her  that  her  husband,  without  at  all  sharing  her  opinions  or 
conrictioDs,  indited  on  her  being  allowed  a  measure  of  toleration,  which  her 
female  relatives  would  fain  have  restricted  by  force.  This  accounted  for  her 
enjoying  at  Rome,  as  a  stranger,  a  freedom  of  action  for  which  a  Roman  bom 
would  have  been  subgected  to  duresse. 
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obvioaBly  strange  to  our  usBgeSi  and  yet  eTindng  none  of  the  confasioii  or 
awkwaroneas  which  odien  might  hare  shown  in  the  same  cinminstaoeei. 

Hn. i  the  minister's  wife,  kindly  came  wHh  her  to  the  holy  table ; 

bat  when  there,  there  was  an  abstraction  ^KHn  all  sorronndmg  eirciini- 
stances,  and  real  absorption  of  self  in  the  rite  of  remembrance  in  wfaidi 
•he  was  engaged,  at  once  peculiar  and  touching  to  thoee  who  knew  her 
position.  I  miye  often  thought  since,  with  painfiil  interest,  how  hr^  and 
through  what  prirations,  that  poor  soul  may  baye  had  to  go,  upon  the 
anpply  of  strength  and  confirmation  of  faith  ministered  to  it  then. 

£yen  my  calm,  onimpressible  £nend  was  greatly  touched  and  moyed 
byit 

^Didyoneyer  see  more  rapt  deyotedness  P*  he  said,  as  we  spoke  of  it 
aAerwards. 

**  Yes,"  I  replied,  *'  it  is  in^ed  a  case  of  great  and  painful  interest. 
She  ixSk  me  that  they  move  to  Naples  after  Easter.  I  wonder  mudi 
where  it  will  all  end  r 

^  Not  impoesibly  in  a  madhouse,"  was  &e  startling  reply.  ^  We  little 
know  the  resources  and  the  extremities  to  which  recourse  is  had  to  stifle 
and  trample  out  conyiotion  in  these  countries  and  under  the  ruling  system; 
tiiat  poor  lady's  ardent  temperament,  in  her  insulated  positicm,  will  be  too 
Mkely  to  giye  way  under  the  ordeal  to  whidi  she  b  and  will  be  exposed." 

I  nerer  saw  her  but  once  afterwards:  when  her  party  and  onrs 
encountered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  jyEste,  at  Tivt*.  My  daughter, 
who  had  sat  beside  her  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Peter^s,  was  walking  with  her 

aunt,  when  Madame  C at  once  adyanced  from  her  friends,  and 

•greeted  her  with  great  and  cordial  satis&cUon,  and  said  how  thankful  die 
was  for  the  diance  which  had  durown  Uiem  together  on  the  "  Day  of 
Pahns."  The  English  girl  at  once  introduced  her  aunt,  saying,  "  She 
«an  talk  to  you,  and  explain  thoee  things  about  which  you  are  so 
vudous." 

In  a  little  time  I  came  up,  and  perceiyed  Madame  C ^"s  pacrty 

standing  at  a  little  distance,  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  it  conyersing 

rb  and  energetically,  casting,  meanwhile,  yery  angry  glances  toward 
Frendi  lady  and  he^  two  companions,  with  whom  she  was  talking 

eagerly.  I  saw  at  once  that  Madame  C did  not  wish  to  adknowledge 

me  as  an  acquaintance,  and  I  did  not  claim  her  notice  in  any  way,  bei^ 
well  assured  that  she  had  prudential  reasons  for  not  making  a  public  de- 
monstration, in  the  &ce  of  her  family,  of  acquaintance  wit^  an  EngBdi 
deigyman.  After  a  few  minutes  thus  passed,  under  the  angry  glances  of 
ier  French  friends,  we  passed  on.  She  left  next  day  fw  Naples,  and  I 
seyer  saw  her  more. 

Such  is  a  reminisceece  of  an  Easter-day  at  Rome,  and  its  contrasts. 

R. 
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OUE  COEPS'  EEIEKDS  AKB  TOES; 

OR, 
HOW  BAHDOLPH  TBAFPED  A  SUKBEAK,  AND  I  TUBlfED  A  MEDIUK. 

Br  OlJlDA« 
FAST  THB  flBCOlCD. 

I. 

HOW  A  fiZLTEE  BUOLX  BOVXDWD  l>JrWEBJUn  NOTBf»  Aim  RAKBOLFH  LOiT 
▲  FOHT-RACB. 

Him  CLKMJaramA,  the  riohett  woman  in  Toadyriiire«  had  bong^ty 
in  common  with  other  feminine  county  mamates,  a  silver  bugle  £or 
her  beloviid  *<Biitiih  L^ons;"  it  being  we  cnttom  now-a-cbyi  to 
xewaid  those  defenders  of  their  nation  who  pop  away  at  butts  widi 
a  portion  of  Poiosi  cwe^  as  righteous  godmothers  give  yoong  Chns- 
tkms  a  dnnldng-mug  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  entered  into  the 
Idagdom  of  Heaven,  and  aealovs  congregatbns  present  pious 


with  costly  soim-tareens  to  hold  their  mock-turtle,  as  a  reward  for  the 
slabofate  periods  with  which  he  .has  taught  them  to  turn  awa^  their  eyes 
from  beholding  Taaity,  and  to  reject  all  the  pomps  and  yamties  of  nds 
meked  world,  giving  all  their  goods  unto  the  poor.  If  Miss  Clemeotiaa 
had  been  poor,  the  whole  of  East  Toadyshire  would  have  shouted  with 
Jaagfaterat  the  idea  of  a  middle-aged  lady  filling  so  prominent  a  place, 
to  the  eamlnsion  of  nXL  the  pretty  women  with  which  the  OQxinty  was 
fflntted ;  but  Miss  Clementina  being  Miss  Audley,  of  Audley  Court»  pay- 
ing the  heaviest  income-tax  in  the  shire,  all  the  rohmteers  were  bound 
io  he  CKeessively  flattered  by  the  condeseension,  and  everybody  thouf^ 
ivr  ^ke  most  proper  person  that  could  possibly  have  been  selected,  ez- 
tiepft  certain  of  the  disaffected  amongst  us,  who  swore  at  the  old  lady's 
twnloohry,  as  we  politdy  termed  it,  in  not  del^;ating  the  office  to  one 
df  her  diuming  nieces. 

*«CciAmnd  it r  said  Kandolph,  savagely;  "what  folly  it  aU  is!  And 
kete  am  I,  who  hate  humbug  worse  than  any  man  g<mig,  forced  to  take 
mahaie  in  it  It  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  only  to  thmk  of  all  the 
liosh  that  old  kdy  wiU  talk  about  her  'noble  ^fenders,'  and  Jshall  hav« 
tD  listen  to  it  all,  and— reply  to  it !"  Witii  whidi,  Sunshine's  quondam 
Gnar^man  struck  a  fusee  wrathfolly,  and  lamented,  with  extreme  pathos, 
las  own  weakness  and  amiability  in  eonsenting  to  accept  the  honour  oi 
commandbg  the  East  Goosestep.  The  East  Goosestep,  however,  notwidi- 
JlandiBg  hk  and  Ids  ally  Sunshine's  scorn,  ooosidered  themselves  more 
lolling  than  those  rery  daziling  gentlemen  the  St  Georges  or  the  Six 
Footers,  and  quite  aUe,  by  the  mere  sight  of  thwr  serried  ranks,  to 
mrrj  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  every  French,  Austrian,  and  ^K'U^f^ 
•okher  in  Europe^  if  Europe  could  but  hare  looked  on  when  wo  "»«J^ 
19  tlM  wide  ehn  svennes  of  Audley  Court,  where  the  hispecdon  by  Lort 
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Saldre,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  silver  bugle  were  to  take  place.  How  glorious  we  were ! 
though  little  Fitzpop  did  fall  flat  on  his  face,  owing  to  the  extreme  torture  of 
some  very  new  boots  he  had  donned  for  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Turbot,  the 
town-clerk,  did  puff  and  blow  under  the  burden  of  his  epicure's  tons  of 
adipose  tbsue,  and  the  anguish  of  that  horrible  belt,  which  would  never 
come  to  without  the  united  strength  of  his  wife  and  his  footman  at 
either  end ;  and  young  Simmons  did  get  out  of  step  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  drive  himself  and  everybody  distracted,  and  try  to  get  right  with 
such  frantic  efforts  that  he  made  himself  black  in  the  face,  and  had  to 
partake  of  brandy  from  some  humane  pocket-pistol, — barring  these  and 
other  small  detnmental  accidents,  we  were  very  grand,  very  grand  in- 
deed— at  least  we  thought  ourselves  so,  and  that  is  the  pnmary  thing 
after  all;  if  a  woman  thinks  herself  the  belle  of  a  ball-room,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  others  don't  consider  her  so  too.  Most 
of  the  spectators,  however,  concurred  in  our  self-adoration ;  for  we  were 
their  pet  hobby,  and  love  made  them  blind  to  all  faults  in  us  or  our  man- 
CBuvres. 

''  How  splendid  they  look  !"  said  Pearl,  gazing  upon  us  like  a  young 
Semiramis  on  her  battalions,  as  we  passed  her  at  double-quick.  *'  Don't 
they  walk  as  if  they  said  '  We  are  gentlemen,  not  common  soldiers?' " 

*^  Well,  dear,  as  the  individuals  at  the  present  moment  closest  to  my 
eyes  are  that  diminutive  shoemaker  of  Snobleton  who  sent  home  my 
kid  boots  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Turbot,  who  has  about  as  unmilitary  an 
aspect  as  an  alderman  after  a  corporatioa  dinner,  I  can't  see  the  force  of 
your  remark  as  much  I  could  wish,"  returned  m^chante  Sunshine,  '^and 
a  *  common  soldier'  is  no  inglorious  appellative.  J  haven't  forgotten  the 
Crimea,  though  everybody  else  has." 

I  don't  suppose  she  had,  with  Randolph  there  in  front  of  her,  with  his 
C.B.  cordon  and  his  medals  on  that  grizzled  Melton  that  had  replaced 
his  Coldstream  scarlet  1 

We  went  through  position,  and  battalion,  and  skirmishing ;  we  per- 
formed manual  and  platoon  exercise ;  we  formed  into  line,  and  we  formed 
into  square ;  we  fired  in  file,  and  we  fired  in  volleys ;  and  we  nuut^ed 
in  open  column  and  in  quarter  distance  column ;  and  we  did  everything 
contained  in  those  volunteer  manuals,  which  have  been  to  us  of  late  what 
her  breviary  is  to  a  good  Catholic ;  and,  what  with  the  clash  of  the 
ramrods,  and  the  tramp  of  the  marching,  and  the  smell  of  the  powder, 
and  the  sight  of  the  cartridge-strewn  turf,  all  Toadyshire  was  stricken 
with  the  deepest  admiration  of  us,  and  perfectly  persuaded  that  neither 
Cesar's  legions,  nor  Attila's  hordes,  nor  Scipio's  conquerors,  were  ever  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  us,  which  flattering  sentiment  our  Lord-Lieutenant 
conveyed  to  us  in  a  speech  sweet  as  milk-punch  and  fragrant  as  attar  of 
roses,  calculated  to  fill  us  with  the  most  delicious  self-adoration,  and  to 
secure  our  votes  to  a  man  for  his  son  in  the  coming  county  election. 

Lord  Saltire  having  concluded  with  much  applause,  as  reporters  say. 
Miss  Clementina  advanced,  stately,  solemn,  severe,  as  Miss  Clementina 
ever  was,  amidst  as  much  cheering  as  Three  per  Cents,  ever  obtained 
for  a  lady,  and  made  us,  I  think  I  may  say,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
perorations  that  ever  issued  from  female  lips  since  the  Virgin  Queen 
harangued  the  troops  at  Tilbury  Fort.    Hmillia,  Hortensia,  Aldru(k^ 
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Bertmoni,  Isabel  of  Arundel,  Marihar  Glar,  all  their  eloquence  was 

nothing  to  it,   and  I  grieve  that,  instead  of  being  banded  down  to 

posterity.  Miss  Clementina's  oration  will  only  lire  to  line  portmanteaus 

and  butter-tubs,  in  company  with  the  Toadyshire  Fo$t  and  the  Bo$h* 

€waJmry  Sendd.     She  called  us  <'  the  saviours  of  England;"  she  spoke 

of  the  homes  and  hearths  we  were  banded  together  to  protect ;  she 

enlarged  on  the  defenceless  sex,  for  whose  saiety  we  were  armed* 

Altogetber,  she  was  so  touching  that  all  Toadyshire  was  strung  up  to 

the  most  raptorous  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  many  ladies  present  were 

moved  even^to  tears.  Mrs.  Turbot  wept  plenteously  at  the  thought  of  that 

dear  twelve-istone  lord  of  hers  going  out  to  stick  invaders,  dinnerless  and 

grogless  ;  iltspop's  mother  nearly  went  into  hysterics  at  the  vision  of  her 

dear  boy,  with  gory  wounds,  defending  that  '^  hearth  "  where  it  was  her 

delight  to  behold  him  every  evening  warming  his  slippers  and  going  into 

muffins ;  and  even  flinty-hearted  Sunshine  was  fiEun  to  hide  her  face  in  her 

cambric  handkerchief  and  give  one  little  sob,  but  I  am  half  afraid  it  was  of 

a  caclunnatory  character,  for,  catching  Randolph's  ear,  it  sent  him  straight 

into  agonies  of  suppressed  laughter,  which  his  pet  ruse  of  stroking  his 

moustaches  could  not  hide  so  entirely  but  Miss  Clementina  saw  it,  paused 

one  second,  continued  with  extra  solemnity,  and  presented  him  his  silver 

bugle,  with  a  mental  vow  that  the  captain  of  the  East  Goosestep  Rifles 

should  never  blacken  the  doors  of  Audley  Court  again,  bv  her  invitation 

at  least.     That  smile  was  never  forgiven  him ;  it  was  blacker  in  Miss 

Clementina's  eyes  than  the  blackest  of  Randolph's  sins — which  were 

d'une  latitude  enorme ! 

I  qnesdon  if  Knowsley,  lavish  as  it  was,  was  better  in  its  way  than  the 
Audley  Court  luncheon  with  which  Miss  Clementina  regaled  her  beloved 
British  Legions  to  a  roan — I  ought  to  say  to  a  boy,  for  our  smallest  bugler, 
aged  ten,  eat  as  much  as  a  parish  overseer  would  consider  maintenance 
for  &x  whole  fiunilies  for  a  month,  in  the  tent  prepared  for  their  regale- 
ment—while we,  the  officers  of  the  gallant  Goosestep,  walked  into  Stras- 
bourg pSt^  and  Moet's  best  in  the  great  old  hall  of  Audley  Court,  where 
Hiss  Clementina,  boiling  with  rage  at  Randolph's  unpardonable  sin,  which 
was  not  assuaged  by  the  three  times  three  we  gave  her,  presided  with 
solemn  majesty,  with  Lord  Saltire  on  her  right,  and  my  governor  on  her 
lef^Pallas  herself  was  never  more  imposing.  I  had  Pearl  all  to  myself, 
a  proximity,  I  believe,  I  managed  to  make  as  agreeable  to  the  young 
lady  as  it  was  to  me ;  and  Randolph  was  so  d^vou6  to  Sunshine,  that 
Mrs.  Rocksilver's  handsome  eyes  scintillated  with  annoyance  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him,  and  gave  him  now  and  then  a  peculiar  smile,  which  made 
him  restless,  and  thmk  to  himself  what  a  confounded  fool  he  had  been  the 
prerious  season,  when  the  Rocksilver  box,  boudoir,  and  barouche  had  seen 
more  of  him  than  was  wise,  and  a  certain  Buhl  writing-case  in  the  Rock- 
nlfer  Davenport  had  been  the  receptacle  for  notes  signed  Randolph 
Gordon,  whi<^  would  have  been  much  better  left  unwritten,  especiallv 
iK)w  that  a  nair  of  softer  eyes  had  chased  the  Rocksilver's  sparkling  black 
ones  out  of  his  mind. 

"Do  you  like  her  T  asked  Sunshine,  noticmg an  annous  glance  which 
Baodolph  gave  across  the  table. 

« Her— whom?"  asked  he,  the  quick  and  exceedingly  unwelcome 
question  upsetting  that  sang  firoid  which  Randolph  was  accustomed  to 
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botst  a  nuoi  going  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  his  tide,  inteUigence  ihat  ihe 
kmse  was  on  fire,  Ae  receipt  of  a  ehaUenge,  an  order  for  active  aerrioe, 
and  a  snmmons  finr  fareaeh,  all  at  the  tame  momenti  woold  be  powerlees  ta 
dnioEi). 

<<  Your  friend  Mrs.  Roeksilyer,''  said  Sunshine,  with  that  impatiwiee 
with  which  a  woman  always  Bpeeka  of  a  rival,  real  or  imaginary. 

"Likeher?  Oh  no!  She  can  be  veiy  agreeaUe,  bnt  she  is  a  fnvoloiny 
heartless  woman  of  the  world — ^nothing  in  her — nothing  that  I  ahould 
admire  now,  at  the  leMt,*'  said  Sandolph,  with  an  assurance  hj  his  •yea 
that  Sunshine  had  spoilt  him  for  every  other  breathing  woman. 

^'Herci,  mon  ami.''  The  whisper  was  very  low,  but  both  Randolpli  and 
his  new  favourite  heard  it,  and  there  was  a  smile  soft  and  amused,  it  if 
true,  whidi  said  to  him  as  plainly  as  smiles  can  speak,  ^*  I  will  pay  you 
fior  that,  monsieur!"  on  ^  Bocksiiver^s  handsome  passe  fiice. 

^  Ha^l  your  aunt  is  off  upon  spiritualism,"  began  Randolph,  k  propo^ 
de  bottes,  to  draw  Sunshine's  attention  from  the  yery  malin  gimce  of 
the  Eocksilver's  beautifully  tinted  eyes.  <<  What  a  dear  woman  it  is  to 
take  up  fiMhionaUe  follies,  and  Fm  always  tilting  up  against  thenu  This 
yery  morning  you  made  me  laugh  in  the  most  mal-^propos  and  ill-bred 
manner  in  the  very  midst  of  her  most  pathetic  peroration  I  She's  a  firm 
beKever  in  Mr.  Howitt  and  Mr.  Home,  isn't  she  ?  I  was  looking  at 
Mackay's  Popular  Delusions  the  other  day,  and  thought  we  could  scarce^ 
laugh  much  longer,  with  any  show  of  justice  at  the  least,  at  the  witai 
Mamia,  the  mesmerism/ifrore,  or  the  philosc^pher's  stone,  now  tiiat  people 
of  education,  intelligence,  and  accredited  position  can  be  found  who  vrill 
lend  their  drawing-rooms  and  give  their  credence  to  the  legerdemain  and 
vulgarities  of  clever  charktanism.  The  generatk>n  of  a  century  heooa 
win  certainly  be  puziled  whether  to  vote  us  wilful  &H>\a  or  helpless  idiots. 
It  seems  very  curioos  to  me  that  (with  the  power  these  mediums  ^1*im 
to  possess  of  constant  contact  and  intimate  liaison  with  the  spirit  world, 
who  in  their  turn  know  everything  that  has  taken  and  will  take  plaoe  in 
the  world  they  have  quitted),  instead  of  going  about  in  such  very 
infrd.  dig.  s^le,  earning  their  few  guineas  a  night  at  a  stance,  they  don^ 
make  their  fortunes  by  some  noteworthy  prophecy  that  would  do  some 
credit  to  their  powera  of  vaticination:  tell  us  the  fete  of  Gaeta  or  Venie^ 
or  what  the  state  of  tibe  funds  will  be  a  week  beforehand,  or  how  long 
Louis  Napoleon  will  Ireep  as  his  motto*  L'empire  c'est  hi  paix,'  or  some- 
thing worth  hearing.  Ah !  there  is  Miss  Audley  rising.  Shall  I  ever 
make  my  peace  with  her,  I  wonder?" 

Sundune  didn't  answer  him  with  her  usual  readiness  and  zest.  She 
was  pondmng  over  Mrs.  Bocksilver,  a  proUem  she  could  not  solve  to  her 
likii^ ;  and  she  was  probably  wishing  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  a 
medium  for  her  fiaaid,  who  would  tell  her  the  meaning  of  the  sort  of 
by-play  that  went  on  between  the  Ciqstain-Commandant  of  the  Toady- 
shire  Rifles  and  Lord  Saltire's  dashing  and  dangerous  guest 

"  So  you  are  ent^  with  one  of  the  Audley  giris,  I  hear,  Randolph^" 
said  that  lady,  with  a  laugh  and  a  sneer,  as,  after  the  lundieon  was  over, 
w«  broke  up  into  grouns  to  go  and  see  the  shooting-matdi  for  a  beauti. 
Mly-mounted  nfle  and  a  silver  cup  Lord  Saltire  and  my  governor  had 
ottMred  for  the  best  shot  in  Toadyshire.  "  You  were  not  made  for  a 
nunying  man,  mon  char ;  the  Benedict  rdle  won't  suit  you,  thou^  you 
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ore  thirty-fiMir*  I  dodbt  if  jrov  evw  keep  Aa  sum  dioMght  tbroi^ 
twdre  hoars.  Mifls  Aadley  is  yerj  charming^  sans  doote,  still  I  have 
Balf  a  mind  to  do  a  good  deed  and  sare  you  horn  jamt  doooi.'' 

**  What  do  you  SManp"  said  BaadolpA,  with  a  careleMoeM  that  did 
him  infinite  credit  as  an  actor. 

''N'importer  laughed  Mrs.  BocUlyer,  gailj,  with  a  glitter  in  her 
^es.  ''I  was  oidytlunking  of  some  letters  IlMve,  which  nugfatpost^ 
^or  sacrifice ;  but  if  saenfice  is  to  your  taste,  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
mterCere  to  rescue  you  from  it" 

Bandol{A  stroked  his  moustaches  with  an  impatient  firown  on  his  brow. 

**  You  can  exhibit  your  correspondence  whm  yon  please,  of  coarse ; 
but  whether  it  will  be  more  to  your  credit  than  mine——'' 

^'Fear  makes  yeu  discourteous,  men  ami,"  cried  Mrs.  Bocksilver,  with 
another  light  pleasant  laugh,  hear  sweet  temper  in  no  wise  disturbed* 
<^  Don't  be  afraid,  you  are  not  such  a  great  prize  that  I  shall  dimite  yoo. 
Ah!  Mt^or  Thornton,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  haTe  not  aeen  you  betoce.  Are 
you  come  to  hare  a  shot  for  Lord  Saltire's  rifle?" 

Whether  she  bad  any  particular  design  to  make  Randolph  £ul  to  win 
the  prize  or  not,  I  can't  say,  but  her  words  and  her  smiles  rankled  suffi* 
dently  in  his  mmd  to  make  him  so  caidess  of  his  laurels  as  the  shot  of 
Toadyshire,  that  he  who  could  hit  anything — a  willow  wand  at  three 
hundred  yards,  if  he  had  liked — ^when  he  and  I  were  tied  tot  the  first  prias^ 
scoring  meen  points  eadi,  missed,  and  let  me  mdce  aceotre  without  dis- 
pute. 

"  Why  don't  you  win  it  ?  You  cany**  said  Sundiine,  impatiently,  as 
be  rejoiDed  her.  '<  Aunt  Clementina  looks  so  pleased,  and  so  does  that 
Mrs.  Rocksilver." 

When  one  lady  applies  the  pronoun  t^o/ to  another,  it  inyariably  means 
a  great  amount  of  didike,  jealousy,  and  general  contemptuous  irritation. 
*<  That  Julia  Vernon  I"  say  your  sisten^  of  that  girl  without  tin,  whom 
you  Uke  and  th^  dread,  wishing  to  hook  you  for  their  rich  friend,  Miss 
fitzingots.  "  lliat  Miss  Flirtington  I"  says  your  wife,  of  your  pretty 
cousin,  whom  you  rentured  to  take  to  the  Ciystal  Palace  one  day. 

<'  <  That  Mrs.  Rocksilver !'  She  is  jealous  already,"  thought  Randolph, 
akiUed  in  all  feminine  weaknesses,  as  he  asked  bier  rery  tenderiy,  ^'  Do 
jou  wish  me  to  win  ?" 

'<  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Sunshine,  more  impatiently  stilL  «  You  were 
meant  to  do  something  better  than  fire  at  electric  targets  for  silver  cups^ 
but  since  you  are  doing  it,  do  well  in  it.  No  man  should  ever  do  less  Uum 
his  best;  u  everyone  remembered  that  we  should  have  greater  men  than 
we  have,  patriots  would  not  sink  into  placemen,  eloquence  into  dap-trap^ 
genius  into  money-fetching  trash.  Why  the  first  myrtle-wreaths  are  the 
brightest,  is  because  a  man  puts  out  all  his  strength  when  he  enters  the 
arena,  and  thinks  any  bk>ws  will  suffice  to  ke^  t^  belt  when  he  has  once 
been  dedared  champion.  Go  and  win ;  never  let  these  civilians  say  they 
beat  a  man  who  fought  on  the  Sand-Bag  battery." 

Randolph  smiled;  he  liked  his  '<  little  devil"  best  in  her  hot,  impatient, 
oontemptuous  anger.  He  whispered  something  that  nobody  heard  but 
Sunshine,  and  took  care  to  carry  o£f  the  governor's  cup  vritk  eighteen 
points  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  throwing  to  despair  eveiy  one 
of  our  corps,  who,  firom  fat  old  Turbot  to  little  sprat  of  a  Fitzpop,  had 
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each  seen  in  Amr  fevaral  iniuiginattoiM  that  portioD  of  Hunt  and  Rotkelll 
plate  standing  on  their  sidebiMirds,  to  be  banded  down  to  admiring  gen« 
rations  in  memoriam  of  the  gallant  Toadyshire  Rifles,  and  was  rewardr 
for  his  exertions  with  so  radiant  a  smile  from  his  Sunshine,  that  ^ 
wondered — as  a  roan  always  does  wonder  when  he  changes  his  loves 
what  beauty  he  could  possibly  ever  have  seen  in  the  bold,  roving,  tint 
ejes  of  Augusta  Rocksilver,  as  they  had  flashed  on  him  in  the  grand  tiei 
the  Ring,  and  her  artistically  darkened  and  very  embellishing  boudoir  ii 
Cunon-street,  the  season  before,  when  that  lady  had  marked  him  out  ad 
the  most  agreeable  man  about  town,  from  the  day  she  first  saw  hini 
driving  his  tilbury  by  the  Serpentine. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Randolph?"  said  I,  when  we  wert 
waiting  for  Lacquers  and  some  others  of  the  county  men  to  go  and  play 
k>o  at  the  Angel  in  Boshcumbury,  where  we  had  dined  after  the  Audley 
Court  affair. 

"  Matter  with  me  P  Nothing  particular.  But  devil  take  her !  What 
did  she  come  here  for  ?**  said  Raiidolph,  with  an  angry  stab  at  his  cigar, 
that  wouldn't  bum. 

**  Who  are  you  anathematising  ?" 

^*Who?  Augusta — Mrs.  Rocksilver,  of  course.  I  was  a  fool  last 
season,  you  know,  Cosmo.  I  thought  her  a  very  handsome  woman — and 
so  she  is — but  I  told  her  so  a  good  deal  too  much,  and  I  was  idiot  enough 
to  give  her  my  picture  and  write  to  her,  and  do  all  sorts  of  compromising 
things  that  are  always  in  black  and  white  against  one,  as  if  I'd  beea 
ibur-and-twenty  instead  of  four-and-thirty  ;  and  now  here  she  turns  up 
in  Toadyshire  just  when—" 

'^  You're  making  the  same  love  to  another  woman.  Very  inconvenient, 
I  admit." 

"  Not  the  same  love,  thank  you !  The  liking  for  the  one  is  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  liking  for  the  otner,"  muttered  Randolph,  with  his  weed 
between  his  teeth.  ^*  I  never  liked  the  woman — there's  nothing  in  her 
to  like — she's  all  artificial ;  but  she  was  deucedly  handsome,  and  I  made 
love  to  her.  Tant  pis !  And  now  she*ll  go  showing  those  letters  and 
things  to  Sunshine.     I'm  certain  she  will ;  confound  it!" 

With  which  colloquy  to  himself,  not  to  me,  Randolph  flung  his  refrac- 
tory Cuba  into  the  grate,  as  if  it  had  been  that  luckless  Rocksilver  note- 
case which  contained  those  dangerous  letters  with  which  his  last  love  held 
him  in  check  with  his  new  one. 

"  And  can't  you  trust  to  her  forgiveness  ?" 

He  smiled.  "  Well,  perhaps.  She's  very  plucky ;  but  your  moat  plucky 
are  often  the  gentlest  to  coax,  and  women  always  like  a  dash  of  the 
mauvais  sujet,  even  when  it  militates  against  themselves ;  they  prrfer  a 
man's  mind  to  be  a  sealed  envelope,  about  which  there  is  a  little  mystery 
and  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  getting  it  to  unclose,  to  a  blotless  breviary 
that  lies  opened  before  them;  a  Rousseau's  Confessions  that  they  mustn't 
look  into,  to  an  open  letter  that  those  who  run  may  read.  How  handy 
it  would  be  if  one  could  score  out  some  of  the  days  of  one's  life.  If  a 
man  would  set  up  in  business  to  sell  Lethe  like  porter  by  the  pot,  he'd 
very  soon  make  his  fortune — ^wouldn't  he  ?  However,  if  one  does  foolish 
things,  I  suppose  one  must  expect  to  pay  for  tJiem — eh  ?    There  come 
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ihe  meD."    And  Randolph  took  op  a  fresh  cigar,  and  ttroek  a  foMe, 
Immming  to  hiwi«<»l^  Beranger's 

"  ¥i  des  ooqnettes  mani^r^ ! 
Fi  des  b^eules  de  grand  ton !" 

appropriating  the  refrain,  I  presume,  to  his  quondam  admiration  and 
present  detestation,  Ac^fosta  Kocksilver,  n^  Fixatrice ;  while  I  congra- 
tulated myself  that  the  Rocksilvers  of  n^  past  were  not  on  the  scene,  but 
thought,  if  erer  they  did  turn  up,  that  I  should  soon  persuade  Pearl,  with 
her  languid  eyes,  and  her  oalmoess,  and  her  very  deep,  though,  perhaps, 
not  yeiy  demonstratiye,  attachment  to  me,  of  which  I  had  made  myself 
sure  that  day  under  the  t^te-^-t^te  farouring  orange-trees  of  the  Audley 
Court  conservatories,  to  listen  to  reason  and  forgive  me ;  while  with  that 
vivacious,  satirical,  and  very  vehement  Sunshine,  I  doubted  if  Randolph 
would  not  find  it  up-hill  work  to  obtain  his  absolution  if  ever  he  asked 
her  for  it. 

Our  butt  is  about  a  mile  out  of  Boshcumbury,  the  practising  g^und 
rejoicing  in  the  non-military  appellative  of  the  Sheep-fields,  from  the 
fsict  that,  when  Boshcumbury  possessed  an  abbey  of  wntch  the  ruins  re- 
joice the  souls  of  archaologists  to  this  day,  the  old  monks  pastured  their 
flocks,  where  now,  as  Randolph  remarks,  we  are  teaching  our  lambs  to 
he  lions,  or,  at  least,  our  asses  to  don  a  leonine  skin  and  semblance,  and, 
like  Bottom,  "roar  that  it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear,  and 
friffht  the  ladies  till  they  shriek."     The  butt  is  a  mile  out  of  the  town; 
and  a  sorry  mile  that  is  to  all  our  corps  when  the  practising  days  are 
wet  ones,  and  their  cock-tails  are  bedraggled,  their  Melton  soaked 
through,  and  water  dripping  off  every  point  of  their  beloved  harness. 
Such  a  day  was  it  after  the  Audley  Court  inspection  :  and  if  Randolph 
had  given  us  the  option  of  deferring  the  drill,  I  venture  to  say,  mar- 
tial though  we  were,  we  shouldn't  have  scorned  the  permission  as  pluckily 
as  the  Guards  did  the  other  day  when  they  were  up  to  their  knees 
in  water  at  Aldershot      But  he  offered  no  such  thing — that  winter 
hefore  Sebastopol  had  made  him  horribly  contemptuous  of  all  effeminacies, 
and  cruelly  impervious  to  all  "  babies'  whinings,"  as  he  brutally  termed 
our  most  severe  but  mildly-silent  sufierings.     We  went  through  the  drill 
that  pouring  summer  evening.     Poor  Turbot,  who  had  got  out  of  a 
oomfortable  after-dinner  doze,  snatched  the  handkerchief  from  his  brow 
that   kept  the  flies  away  while   he  slumbered,   gaxed  wildly  at   the 
clock,  and  struggled  frantically  into  harness,  his  wife  pulling  at  that 
miserable  belt  till  the  poor  little  woman's  face  was  scarlet,  and  the  good 
town  clerk  decidedly  apoplectic,  in  his  haste  to  be  in  time.  It  was  a  picture 
of  most  touching  misery  to  see  that  bon  bourgeois,  who  had  never  stirred 
out  without  his  goloshes,  his  umbrella,  and  his  waterproof,  dripping  like 
a  Newfoundland  after  a  bath— himself  puffing,  blowing,  saturated--a 
portrait  of  distress  to  touch  the  most  flinty  heart ;  and  many  an  oath  did 
he  swear  to  himself  for  having  exchanged  his  quill  for  an  Enfield — the 
shelter  of  his  snug  office  for  the  windy  pampas  of  the  Sheep-fields.     Bas- 
sompierre-Delafield,  the  pet  physician,  who  had  bought  a  rifle  and  a  ten 
pound  diploma  almost  en  meme  temps,  and  divided  the  worship  of  the 
fair  women  of  the  borough  with  the  popular  preacher  at  St.  Faithand- 
grace,  getting  the  more  votes  of  the  two  because  he  was  still  unmarried, 
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bought  wildly  of  brondiitisy  diphtberia,  phtiiisis,  and  ereiy  palmonftrj 
evil  under  the  sun,  as  the  rain  ran  off  his  litde  shako  into  lus  neck  in 
countless  and  chilling  streamlets,  and  wished  the  volunteer  movement  at 
the  devil,  and  his  own  fondly-ohecished  pers(»i  6a£e  in  the  drawing-room 
of  one  of  his  lady  patients.  Horrible  as  the  bank  and  its  imprisonment 
had  once  seemed  to  poor  l%mpson,  the  vision  of  that  hated  stool  and 
desk  seemed  paradise,  for  they  at  least  were  dry,  which  not  a  thread  of 
ihat  beloved  uniform  of  his  <xnld  purport  to  be  this  dreary,  pourings 
lemorseless,  practising  day ;  poor  httle  Freddy  Audley,  shivenng  and 
wretched  as  his  idolised  curls  hung  dank  and  dnpping,  shrank  onder  the 
great  plash  of  each  rain-drop  as  if  it  were  the  thug  of  a  French  cannon- 
tall  ;  even  Lacquers,  that  jolliest  of  men  (when  away  from  his  wife), 
looked  as  blue  and  dull  as  if  he  were  having  one  of  my  lady's  cfinmal 
lectures ;  and  through  it  all,  our  heartless  captain  kept  us  hud  at  it  as 
if  it  were  a  sunshiny  noon,  swore  to  himself  what  a  fool  a  soldier  was  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  set  of  civilians,  and  looked  as  cool  and  un- 
concerned with  the  water  dripping  off  his  long  moustaches  as  if  he  were 
an  otter,  or  a  boatman,  or  a  seal,  or  a  batfaing-woman,  or  any  other 
amphibious  bdng  to  whom  the  element  came  as  second  nature. 

**  Go  home  and  have  a  warm  bath,  Freddy,"  said  he,  with  the  most  un- 
feding  laugh  imaginable,  as  the  poor  little  dripping  heir  of  Audley  Court 
wrapped  the  plaid  round  his  knees  as  he  started  his  dog-cart  off  fro  m  the 
Angel-yard.  **  Mind  you  have  some  white  wine  whey,  and  ask  Mias 
Clementina  for  her  chaufferette;  and  a  few  drops  of  nitre,  I've  heard, 
are  the  very  best  thing  for  catarrh ;  but  your  aunt  will  see  to  all  that. 
What  a  blessing  a  maiden  aunt  is  to  young  volunteers,  who'd  like  to  play 
at  soldiers  only  in  fine  weather !  I  wonder  what  you'd  have  done,  my 
boy,  if  you'd  been  with  us  the  night  before  Alma  r  Cambridge  hims^ 
had  only  a  tilted  cart,  and,  by  George !  how  it  poured  all  night ;  splash, 
splash,  into  the  puddle  where  we  lay,  sans  cloaks,  sans  tents,  sans  any- 
thing.  You'd  have  shone  there,  Freddy,  and  Miss  Clementina'^  whey 
would  really  have  been  most  acceptable,  diough,  on  my  life,  I  don't  think 
you'd  have  been  alive  to  drink  it,  since  you  suiSer  so  frightfully  from  a 
£ttle  rain." 

^' A  little  rain!  Cats  and  dogs!  You're  as  bad  as  Sunshine^"  mur- 
mured Freddy,  between  a  growl  and  a  lisp. 

The  last  name  silenced  Randolph,  or  at  least  sent  him  into  a  reverie^ 
80  that  poor  Freddy  was  allowed  to  start  his  mare  off  in  peace  from 
further  assaults ;  and  the  captain  of  the  £W  Goosestept^irew  himself 
across  his  grey,  shook  his  bridle,  and  clattered  down  the  High-street,  the 
young  demoiselles  at  the  pastrycook's  looking  longingly  at  him  through 
the  dripping  plate-glass  of  their  shrine,  as  they  solaced  shoals  of  moist  vo- 
lunteers with  steaminc^  mock-turtle  and  cherry  brandy,  or  piping  hot  oyster 
patties.  Turbot  went  home  to  an  extra  tumbler  of  whisky-and- water,  warm 
slippers,  and  every  creative  comfort  that  his  little  wire  could  heap  upon 
her  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  lord.  Bassompierre-Delafield  changed 
and  went  to  dine  with  a  pet  patient,  who  had  his  favourite  entremets  for 
him,  and  who  listened  to  his  recital  of  the  hoirors  of  the  day  with  as 
thrilling  an  admiration  as  Europe  now  listens  to  the  sufferings  of  Poerio^ 
Arrivabene,  or  Teleki.  Young  Simmons  and  little  Fitzpop  turned  into 
the  Angel  to  warm  themselves  with  muUigatawney,  bemoamng  bitterly 
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Aat  Aeir  dear  jaekets  wore  so  ntterly  soaked  through,  that  th^  should 
he  obliged  to  go  in  mufti  to  the  FitxTalseurs'  carpet-daoce.  Lacqueri 
went  home  to  a  statdy  dinner  and  an  admirably  dressed  and  coiffee 
Zaotippe,  who  would  have  been  more  cheering  and  refreshing  if  she  had 
a  little  less  handsome  a  toilette  and  a  little  more  pleasant  good  humour. 
Freddy  drore  me  off  with  him  to  Audley  Court,  where  he  had  asked  me 
to  dine,  I  gladly  aooepting,  hours  with  Pearl  being  the  summum  bonuni 
of  eardily  felicity  with'  me;  and 'Randolph  galloped  on  his  own  way 
iMek  to  Grassmere,  thinking  of  the  Rocksilver,  of  Sunshine,  with  some 
ether  entaoglemeots  of  his  past  and  plans  for  his  future,  as  he  rode  his 
grey  at  a  pace  fit  for  Croxton  Park  or  the  Grand  Military. 

As  he  passed  along  by  the  side  of  that  small  stream  dignified  in  Toady- 
shire  by  ttie  name  of  nver,  which  bordered  the  Audley  estate,  he  heard 
the  ring  of  a  pony's  hoofs,  and  a  merry  laugh  that  he  knew  well  enough. 

"  Ah,  bonjour !     Will  you  ride  a  race  after  the  rain  ?" 

Quick  as  the  wind.  Sunshine  rode  past  him,  lifting  her  gay  bright  face 
to  bis,  all  the  brighter  for  gleaming  out  of  the  dark  afternoon  mist. 

*'  My  little  Arab  shall  beat  your  Grey  Darrell.  Fifty  to  one  I  reach 
the  milestone  firstf 

**  Done !  For  the  best  Jouvins !"  laughed  Randolph,  though  he  felt  a 
much  greater  desire  to  snatch  her  up  from  her  little  Arab,  and  carry  her 
off  to  Grassmere,  as  the  Gordons  of  old  had  summarily  wooed  ana  won 
the  ladye  lores  whom  fate  and  foe  kept  from  them.  Away  they  went, 
and  the  little  half-bred  Arab  set  off  at  such  speed,  when  his  rider  struck 
Ins  silky  black  flanks  with  her  riding-whip,  as  promised  to  beat  Ran- 
dolph by  a  length,  though  he  was  eountea  one  of  the  best  riders  that 
bad  erer  graced  the  Queen's  or  cleared  bullfinches  with  the  Pytchley  and 
tbe  Tedworth.  Probably  he  did  not  tnr  to  work  up  his  grey  to  do  her 
best;  probably,  he  preferred  losine  the  Jouyins,  and  giring  her  the  plea- 
mire  of  rictory ;  at  any  rate,  the  Tittle  Arab  dashed  along  the  twrfy  road 
at  a  pace  worthy  of  his  ancestry,  both  English  and  Syrian,  that  would 
really  hare  drawn  him  down  admiration  if  he  could  hare  been  entered 
^  tlie  Goodwood  or  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  Sunshine  won  the  distance  by 
a  couple  of  yards,  clapping  her  gauntlets  with  joyous  laughter. 

« I  won!    I  won  1     I  told  you  I  should !     Who  can  defy  meT* 

The  bright  blue  eyes  lifMl  to  him  chased  the  RocksHyer's  black  ones 
atraiffht  out  of  Randolph's  mind. 

**  r^ot  I,**  said  he,  passionately,  as  he  reined  up  Grey  Darrell  close  by 
tiie  Arab's  ride.  *^  Sunshine,  some  people  will  tell  you  that  my  love  is  no 
great  prize,  but  such  as  it  is  it  is  yours,  as  long  as  my  life  will  last, 
stronger  and  deeper  than  I  ever  felt  it  for  any  other  woman  before.  What- 
ever faults  I  may  have  had  to  others  I  will  have  none  for  you,  for  God 
knows  how  dear  you  are  to  me  I" 

This  form  of  address  would  have  had  far  too  little  Grandisonian  re- 
verence in  it  to  suit  Miss  Clementina,  who  would  doubtless  have  expected 
Randolph  to  kneel  on  the  ground,  without  any  respect  to  the  muddy 
state  of  the  roads,  and  tender  in  submissive  language  his  respectful 
homage  and  undying  devotion.  But  Sunshine  seemed  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  it  in  its  modern,  brief,  and  unreverenttal  form.  As  Ran- 
dolph bent  down  ^m  his  saddle,  and  his  moustache  touched  those  mis- 
chievous lips  which  spoke  such  cruel  satire  on  his  volunteer  rifle  corps^ 
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Miss  Clementina,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  going  to  Tistt  her  dif- 
trict,  after  the  rain,  with  a  gigantic  nmhrella,  goloshes  in  whidi  you 
could  have  put  Sunshine's  whole  body,  and  her  own  pet  page,  beanng  a 
packet  of  stiff  tracts,  looked  stricken  dumb  with  righteous  indignatioii, 
trembling  till  every  bone  in  the  umbrella  skin  rattled. 

<<  In  a  public  road !"  she  murmured,  almost  paralysed  with  horror. 
«<What  next?  How  utterly  lost  to  all  self-re^>ect,  to  all  maidoily 
feeling,  to  all  propKer  reserve !     He  shall  never  enter  911^  house  aeain !" 

Past  them,  too,  in  the  usually  deserted  highway  rolled,  just  at  the  juno- 
ture,  a  carriage,  with  the  SsJtire  arms  on  the  panels  and  hammer- 
cloth,  and  Mrs.  Rocksilver  looked  throtigh  the  window  at  Grey  Dairell 
and  the  little  Arab,  and  set  her  fine  white  teeth  together. 

*'  Faites  votre  jeu,  monsieur ;  but  it  will  be  odd  if  you  win !" 


EECOLLECTIONS  OP  G.  P.  E.  JAMES. 
Should  auld  acqnaintancfl  be  forgot  ? 

When  the  writer  of  "  Richelieu,"  encouraged  by  the  frank  praises  of 
8ir  Walter  Scott,  commenced  hb  long  career  of  authorship,  I  was  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  and  engaged  in  studies  which  made  me  more  familiar  with 
the  middle  ages  than  with  modem  literature.  And,  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  was  but  slowly  overtaking  his  rapid  powers  of  producUon, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  as  my  friend  and  neighbour. 

We  were  both  residing  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
south  coast,  and  I  certainly  never  enjoyed  splendid  scenery  in  more 
agreeable  companionship.  He  was  at  &at  time  occupied — as  usual — \il 
writing  a  new  romance ;  or  rather  in  dictating  it — a  practice  which  he 
informed  me  he  had  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
who  (as  a  piece  of  authorcraft)  thought  it  both  expeditious  and  econoou* 
eal.  With  a  regularity  rarely  departed  from,  he  was  steadily  at  work 
with  his  amanuensis  from  soon  after  an  early  breakfast  till  two  o'clock. 
He  then  walked  for  about  two  hours ;  and  I  was  fortunate  when  he  ^nade 
me  his  companion  by  taking  my  home  in  his  way.  Pleasant  was  oft^i 
our  talk  while 

High  o'er  the  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale. 

We  wandered  many  a  wood,  and  measured  manj  a  vale*,* 

or  looked  from  some  well-known  steep  upon  the  line  of  picturesque  and. 
rocky  coast  which  lay  before  us  in  almost  Italian  beauty.  It  i^only  in 
this  way  that  a  natural  and  easy  intercourse  can  be  enjoyed  with  one 
who  feels  that  something  not  too  common  is'  expected  from  him ;  and 
those  walks  will  be  long  remembered.  On  his  return  he  dictated  or  cor- 
rected till  near  dinner-time,  and  in  the  evening  (when  not  in  sodetj)  he 
looked  over  his  manuscript  copy.     This,  till  he  saw  "  daylight"  (to  use 

♦  Spencer. 
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lib  own  pbmie)  in  the  progress  of  hb  story,  was  generally  Us  daily 
loonnou 

But  I  am  not  about  to  beoome  his  BoswelL     It  is  because  the  notices 
which  have  appeared  since  his  death,  while  doiog  justice  to  him  in  every 
other  respect,  have  been  very  chary  in  their  acknowledgment  of  his 
talents,  that  I  am  induced  to  devote  a  page  or  two  to  his  memory.     His 
qualities  of  disposition  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  they  deserved.     His 
acdve  fnendship,  his  kindly  feeliogs,  his  generous  hospitality,  could  not 
be  overrated.     And  why  should  not  his  talents  have  been  as  frankly 
praised  ?    Who  has  replaoed  him  ?     There  was  a  time  when  one  or  two 
ikree^vohtjme  works  of  nction  yearly  from  his  pen,  seemed  to  be  thought 
80  absolute  a  necessity  by  the  public,  that  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed the  machinery  of  society  would  stop  whenever  the  supply  should 
eease.     Punch  might  smile  at  the  two  cavaliers  who  had  so  often  ap- 
peared at  the  commencement  of  a  romance,  or  might  have  represented 
him,  pictorially,  as  grinding  hb  works  out  of  a  mill ;  but  in  how  few  of 
onr  writers  can  we  now  look  for  the  same  unaffected  style,  or  easy  narra- 
tive, or  for  the  pure  and  unobtrusive  moral  tone  that  distinguished  every- 
thing he  wrote  ?     Of  how  few  works  of  fiction  can  we  say,  as  of  his, 
that  we  rise  from  their  perusal  without  any  perversion  of  our  feelings  or 
principles.     He  had,  abo,  that  power  of  productiveness  which  has,  in 
itself,  been  considered  an  attribute  of  genius.     Like  Scott  or  Voltaire,  he 
could  have  sat  in  a  library  of  his  own  creation  ;  and  if  he  had  not  the 
power  which  the  former  so  eminently  possessed  of  giving  life  and  actu- 
ahty  to  the  personages  he  brought  before  us,  he  occasionally  followed 
closely  upon  his  great  master  iu  hb  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and 
events.     I  only  write  from  memory ;  but  I  may  mention,  inter  alia^  the 
thunderstorm,  in  ^'  Margaret  of  Burgundy ;"  the  trial  scene,  in  **  Corse 
Se  Leonf  the  burning  forest,  in  "  Ticonderoga;"  the  Italian  lake,  in 
**  Pequinello ;"  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  "  Forest  Days ;"  the  attack  on 
AngoulSme  and  the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  the  '*  Man  at  Arms ;''  and  the 
xevolt  at  Barcelona,  in  '*  De  L'Orme ;"  a  very  incomplete  Ibt,  but  all 
that  I  at  present  recollect 

There  was  one  quality  in  which  he  was  peculiar.  It  was  the  natural 
and  easy  introduction  into  hb  narrative  of  reflections  and  remarks  that 
ofteq  show  gpreat  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature. 

When  we  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse,  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
this  had  always  struck  me,  and  tnat  it  was  my  intention  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  them.  It  at  once  involved  me  in  one  of  the  embarrassments 
frequently  consequent  upon  his  generosity ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  made  me  a  nresent  of  half  a  dozen  of  his  works,  at  the  same  time  wbh- 
ing  me,  as  he  tnought  proper  to  express  it,  a  less  dry  and  laborious  occu- 
pation. If  it  had  not,  he  said,  been  for  the  awkwardness  of  a  writer's 
aeleetiBg  hb  own  ''beauties,''  he  should  probably  have  undertaken  it  him* 
self.  He  even  fixed  upon  a  publbher.  A  variety  of  occupations,  how- 
ever, local  and  political,  prevented  me  from  proceeding  with  my  task 
beyond  sufficient  matter  for  one  small  volume :  and  from  thb  I  make,  at 
haxard,  a  few  brief  extracts. 

*^  Eloquence  consbts  not  in  many  words,  but  in  few; ;  the  thoughts,  the 
assocbtions,  the  images  may  be  many ;  but  the  acme  of  eloquence  b  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  expression.'^ 
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'<It  unfortiinately  happens  tbat  talent  is  less  freqaently  wanted  than 
the  wisdom  to  employ  it." 

**  Let  not  people  speak  lightly  of  lovers'  qnacrelB.  Loveis  should  nevec 
quarrd,  if  they  would  love  well  and  love  long." 

"  In  the  awful  struggle  which  has  gone  on  for  ages  between  good  and 
evil,  the  eye  of  man  has  looked  upon  a  mass  of  agony,  sorrow,  and  despair 
wl^ch — could  it  all  be  beheld  at  once,  or  conceived  even  £unt1y — would 
break  man's  heart  for  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  his  own  nature.'^ 

^  The  mirror,  like  every  other  invention  of  human  vantij,  as  oftaa 
procures  us  disappointment  as  gratification." 

<<  In  the  sad  arithmetic  of  years,  multiply  by  what  numbers  you  will« 
you  can  never  produce  one-and'ttDenty  more  than  once." 

'*  Thought  loads  the  heart  and  does  but  little  good,  when  o«nr  resola- 
tions  are  once  taken." 

^  '  Providence,'  says  a  powerful  but  dangerous  author  of  another  landy 
^has  placed  Disgust  at  the  door  of  all  bad  places.'  But,  alas !  she  keeps 
herself  behind  tho  door  as  we  go  in,  and  it  is  only  as  we  come  out  that  we 
iBeet  her  hce  to  £soe." 

"  Servants  have  a  wonderful  pleasure  in  revealing  useful  information 
when  it  is  too  late ;  though  they  take  care  to  conceal  everything  they 
see  amiss  while  their  information  can  be  of  any  service  to  their  masters. 

'<  Apprehension  is  to  sorrow  what  hope  is  to  joy,— a  sort  of  avemt 
ctmreur  who  greatly  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  personage  be 
precedes." 

*'  Trust  a  woman's  eye  to  discover  when  a  man  is  insincere.  She  can 
always  do  it  when  her  own  heart  is  not  concerned." 

'^  Cast  that  man  from  your  society  for  ever  who  does  or  says  a  thing  in 
your  presence  which  you  would  blush  to  have  said  or  done  yourself.'* 

*^  How  often  do  idle  wtords  betray  the  spirit  within.  They  are  the 
careless  gac^ers  which  let  the  prisoner  forth  out  of  his  secret  dungeon. 
They  have  cost,  if  history  be  true,  many  a  king  his  crown,  many  Sl 
woman  her  reputation,  and  many  a  lover  has  lady's  hand." 

**  The  great  mass  of  a  man's  mind,  like  the  greater  part  of  his  body^ 
he  takes  care  to  cover;  so  that  no  one  may  judge  of  its  defects,  eicept 
they  be  veiy  prominent." 

"  If  we  miss  the  precise  moment,  whether  it  be  by  a  mtmite  or  by 
years  matters  not,  we  have  lost  the  great  talisman  of  Fate  for  ever." 

But  it  is  not  by  such  fragmentary  specimens  as  these  that  we  cmt 
judge  of  Mr.  James's  talents.  If  any  one  is  unacquainted  widi  hia 
works,  and  wishes  to  estimate  bun  as  he  deserves,  let  him  read  hia 
^*  Attila ;"  which,  as  an  historical  romance,  has  rarely— except  by  the 
Great  Master  himself — ^been  equalled;  and  having  read  it,  he  may  say 
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of  him  in  ihe  words  used  bj  his  guide  and  fnend  on  a  different  occasion, 
diat  few  writers  have  so  well  *'  succeeded  in  amusing  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, or  relieving  those  of  languor,  pain,  or  anxiety,"  as  the  author  of 
"* Richelieu"  and  of  <<  Attik." 

In  the  usual  intercourse  of  society  he  was  rather  an  agreeable  com* 
panion  than  a  brilliant  diner-out;  and  even  the  brightest^  amongst 
these,  are  stars  that  have  their  periods  of  obscuration.  I  have  seen  the 
elder  Matthews  in  a  state  of  depression  which  might  almost  have 
threatened  suicide.     In  an  hour  or  two  he  was 

The  life  of  pleasure  and  the  soul  of  whim, 

ihe  heat  toned  aod  most  gentlemanly  of  humorists.  One  of  our 
opium-eating  cdebrities  would  suddenly  become  silent  as  if  he  had  beea 
not ;  nor  did  he  soon  recover*  And  we  are  told  of  a  party  of  wits— one 
of  them  no  less  a  personage  than  Theodore  Hook — that  having  been 
invited  by  a  City  notability  to  amuse  his  guests,  they  became,  en  r»- 
vanehe,  solemnly  stupid,  reserving  their  talents  for  an  after-symposium 
of  their  own.  But  wluUever  he  may  have  been  generally,  I  remember 
how  mudi  the  friend  we  have  lost  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  bzil- 
Hact  evenings  I  have  ever  witnessed  at  any  dimier-table,  from  Albemari^i' 
street  to  my  own.  He  was  unaUe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept  mj 
invitation,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  expected  arrival  of  a  visitor.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day,  he  wrote  me  a  note  to  say  that  if  I  had  still  a  vaoaot 
place  he  would  be  happy  to  come.  I  need  not  mention  how  I  answered 
it  He  entered  the  drawing-room  vrith  an  evident  determination  to  be 
agreeable.  Amongst  the  guests  was  one  of  die  "  best  hands*'  of  ilie 
Quofierfy  BemeWf  who  was  an -admirable  talker.  There  were  others  of 
some  mark    And  for  five  hours  the  ball  never  fell. 

Bvt  cotiMs  cbtlces  valeie  !  I  must  bring  these  reminiscences  to  a  cloea. 
If  it  W88  thought  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  an  act  of  piety  to  pre- 
serve from  desecration  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  we  may  hold  it  to  be 
a  still  higher  duty  to  guard  their  memories  from  vrrong ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  wrong  is  done  to  one  of  whom  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
Batmmoy  diet  he  was 

the  kindest  ma$h 

The  best  eondUioned  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesies 

That  e*er  drew  breath. 

I  am  ^ad  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  as  he  merits  of  one  whom 
I  so  much  esteemed.  We  rarely  flatter  the  dead ;  and  I  never  ga^e 
expression  to  praise  with  more  sincerity  than  now. 
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FABT  THE  FOUSTU. 

L 

mSTRBSS  CB0881CAK. 

Well  did  Mistress  Grossman  remember  her  early  days  and  the  life 
at  <*  The  House."  How  the  young  rector  of  Allandale  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there,  when  Mrs.  Dougks  and  her  two  daughters  were  at  home, 
and  how  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  an  attachment  had  sprung^ 
up  between  the  younger  of  the  two  and  Mr.  Acton,  the  rector.  There 
were  difficulties  in  their  way,  however ;  the  course  of  true  love  was  not 
to  run  smooth.  Mr.  Douglas,  for  no  apparent  reason,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded  to  give  his  consent  to  the  mamage,  and  the  lovers  wiuted  and 
hoped  on,  till  his  death  made  them  free  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  and 
they  accordingly  married,  but  not  firom  **  The  House" — that  was  left  as 
soon  as  old  Im*.  Douglas  died — but  from  a  lodging  in  London,  and  the 
bride's  mother  gave  her  away.  Mrs.  Acton  was  not  on  very  good  terms 
with  her  brother,  and  at  that  time  they  never  saw  anything  of  him,  aa 
account  of  his  wUd  ways. 

Whilst  her  young  lady  haa  been  hoping  and  waiting,  Lizzie  Robinson 
had  found  a  lover,  and  bad  married  him.  Her  patience  was  not  tried  by 
a  long  engagement,  for  Joseph  Grossman  was  the  possessor  of  a  capital 
£arm,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  sweetheart  to  his  home  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  up  her  mind.  Many  years  have  rolled  away  since  those  happy 
days,  and  Lizzie  can  look  back  upon  her  life  with  satisfaction :  it  has 
been  an  untroubled  current  flowing  calmly  on.  She  had  never  wanted 
for  anything,  and  was  ever  contented  with  her  lot.  Joseph,  the  gallant 
young  man  of  former  days,  lay  in  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Allan- 
dale.  Mr.  Acton  had  married  him,  and  Mr.  Acton  had  read  the  burial 
service  over  him.  He  had  visited  Joseph  very  often  during  hb  last  ill- 
ness, and  was  present  when  the  moment  came  that  the  good  man  breathed 
his  last,  and  husband  and  wife  were  parted,  but  for  a  short  time.  Ah, 
tfiese  were  scenes  past  and  gone,  and  Mistress  Grossman  stood  in  Moss- 
eate  leaning  on  her  stout  umbrel1a>  and  thinking  over  the  purchases  she 
had  made — the  winter  gown  that  she  might  never  need:  ''Ah  wed, 
't  'ill  do  foor  Betsie  if  A'm  gone,"  was  the  reflection  which  consoled  her 
for  the  money  she  had  spent;  and  in  another  minute  she  was  greeted  by 
John's  inquiry : 

^'  And  A  hope  A  sees  ye  weel,  Mistress  Grossman  ?*' 

**  Yees,  thankee,  A'm  a  bit  weary  wi'  the  momin's  work,  boot  A  sharl 
rest  awhile  befoore  A  gang  hame." 

Saying  this,  she  would  have  passed  on,  but  so  short  a  conversation  in 
no  way  satisfied  John.  He  asked  after  every  one  he  could  think  of;  put 
questions  so  as  to  elicit  the  longest  answers ;  but  there  was  apparently 
no  news  from  Allandale,  or  Mistress  Grossman  did  not  choose  to  tell  it,  if 
there  was.  John  grew  impatient ;  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and,  as  if  to 
excite  the  flagging  spirit  of  gossip  in  his  companion,  he  fud: 
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**  Ma'be  ye  doan't  ken  thaat  A  haad  a  strange  letter  t'other  day  foor 
VHooee?" 

**  Naa,  rir,^  replied  the  old  lady,  in  a  provokingly  indiiFerent  manner. 
**  We  hears  boot  little  oop  at  f  farm,  and  it's  naa  the  woorse  foor  oos." 

''Ye  carl  to  mind  t'  little  bairn,  Miss  Doouglas,  doan't  ye?** 

**A  kenned  her  weel  enonV'  said  Mistress  Grossman,  with  a  sigh. 
«*  Poor  thin*,  she's  gang'd  t'  her  reest." 

'*  Ah,  and  folks  think  it  joost  likely  thaat  she  ma'  geet  letters  whare 
diaat  is,"  added  John,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  knowing  twinkle 
of  the  eye.    **  A  took  a  letter  to  t'  Hoose  wi'  her  name  on't." 

^  MalM  a  mistake,"  reasoned  the  old  lady.  '^  Snmbody  fro'  fnrren 
parts. 

^*  Yh  ma'  think  soo,  and  it's  like  enon'  ye  be  right,  boot  A  ha  ma  ain 
ihooghts,**  said  John.  **  Mr.  Branbum  haas  gang^'d  oop  to  Lunnon, 
ihey  say.  His  carriage  was  in  Kelton.  Whaw  kens  boot  thare  was 
boosness  in  t^  letter  ?" 

He  thought  that  this  speech  would  have  excited  some  little  curiosity  in 
Us  companion,  but  she  only  sighed  and  said :  ^*  It's  a  baad  ^Eim'ly.  Naa 
gnde  wi'  cum  on  'em.     T'  prop'ty  ooght  to  be  wi' t'  Doouglases. 

This  was  a  fact  which  had  long  been  established  throughout  the  neigh- 
Bonrhood,  and,  consequently,  was  nothing  new  to  John.  Mistress  Cross- 
man  was  dull  that  morning;  all  he  had  got  out  of  her  was,  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Acton  had  returned  home  from  college^  and  this  &ct  would  have 
a  yery  minor  interest  for  the  gossips  of  Blaswick.  Old  John  was  sorry 
tfiat  he  had  wasted  his  time  and  thoughts  over  her,  and  he  muttered  half 
aloud,  **  Hump !  A  thiuk  A  ha'  been  pla'en  chairmaan  t's  roomin'."  He 
evidently  conndered  by  this  speech  that  chairmen  have  all  the  talk  to 
themselves.  Mistress  Grossman  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  and,  with  a 
polite  '*  Gude  day/'  the  old  woman  passed  slowly  down  the  street,  now 
advancing  a  few  steps,  now  waiting  patiently  till  the  younger  folks  had 
broshed  past  her,  and  were  well  out  of  the  way.  She  was  the  picture  of 
what  a  good  old  woman  of  the  middle  class  might  be,  but  what  they  so 
seldom  are  ;  she  was  gentle  and  courteous  in  her  manner,  easily  pleased 
and  contented  with  everything.  Instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
yoang  fieimily  with  whom  she  resided,  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
forts and  ornaments  of  the  farm.  Granny,  in  her  neat  cap  and  apron, 
ntting  in  the  spotless  kitchen  at  the  hill  farm,  was  always  shown  to 
visitors  with  pride.  She  had  a  kindly  word  for  everybody,  and  it  would 
be  a  sad  day  when  her  chair  should  be  left  vacant  and  another  green 
mound  added  to  the  dreary  little  churchyard  over  which  the  cold  winds 
blew  so  piteously. 

n. 

A    CONFESSION. 

The  train  drew  up  at  Harboth  station,  where  the  branch  to  Eelton 
jmned  the  main  Une  and  a  middle-aged  person,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds, 
got  oat  of  a  first-class  carriage,  carrying  a  little  black  bag  in  her  hand. 

**  Is  there  any  one  here  who  is  ezpectmg  a  lady  by  this  train  P"  she 
asked  the  porter. 

"  There's  Mr.  Acton,  the  priest,"  was  the  reply.  "  He's  in  his  carriage 
OQtnde." 
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The  stnmger  then  pvodooed  her  tid:et,  and  follownig  Ae  man  through 
a  side-door,  found  herself  confronted  by  Mr.  Acton  and  hit  wife,  wha 
wece  both  woadenng  at  the  moment  whether  Omi  oosrespondent  was 
forthcoming,  or  whe&er  they  were  the  victims  of  somacoaspixacv.  Tha 
ami  was  in  her  eyes,  and  she  eould  pot  see  Mrs.  Actoa  gfasp  ner  has- 
band's  arm,  and  whimper,  '<  It  is  she^  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;"  neither 
could  she  perceive  the  expression  of  wonder  and  curiosity  depicted  oa 
thw  fsAes,  but  she  felt  the  restraint  of  their  manner,  and<tney  could  not 
be  otherwise  thui  reserved  towards  her,  for  they  were  all  placed  in  sa 
peculiar  a  position.  After  the  first  greeting,  and  the  inquiry  if  Mrs* 
Martin  had  any  luggage,  and  when  they  had  reoeived  the  somewhat 
startling  information  that  what  she  held  in  her  hand  contained  tha 
xequisites  for  her  toilette,  and  that  lady  had  seated  herself  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  waggonette,  then  Mr.  Acton  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  saj 
something.  He  hoped  that  she  had  had  a  good  journey,  he  stammered 
something  about  Australia,  and  then  they  lapsed  into  total  silence.  It 
was  very  awkward.  Mrs.  Acton  wondmd  within  herself  what  would 
i  of  their  adventure,  how  she  ^ouid  account  to  her  son  and  daughter 


for  their  s^^mge  visitor — the  subject  of  the  letter  had  been  kept  a  pco* 
fimnd  secret — and  how  she  should  ever  break  the  ice  which  seemed  to  be 
congealing  their  thoughts  and  encrusting  itself  so  closely  round  them  aa 
ta  destroy  the  possibility  of  any  confidence.  ''  It  will  tliaw  when  we  aa 
at  home,"  she  meditated,  and  so  they  drove  on  in  silence. 

Alfred  and  Lomsa  had  not  returned  from  their  fishing  expedition  ; 
HiM  was  a  great  relief,  and  Mrs.  Actoa  conducted  her  strange  guest  to  her 
ahamber.  She  would  now  have  time  to  prepare  them  for  her  appearance 
in  the  famUy  circle  at  dinnor.  The  letter  had  been  followed  up  by  sub- 
stantial foct.  It  could  no  longw  be  altogether  a  hoax,  and  thm  was 
Bathing  to  conoeal  from  her  children,  nothing  that  she  need  blush  to  relate. 

After  expressing  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Martin  would  find  all  she  wanted, 
and  that  she  wpuld  ring  the  bdl  should  she  require  any  assistance,  Mrs. 
Aicton  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  thought  rtruck  her  that  thay 
wore  all  acting  as  if  in  a  play,  and  diat  someSiing  ought  to  be  said  ta 
shew  that  they  understood  each  other. 

"  We  have  met  together  again  under  strange  drcumatances,"  she  said^ 
stiffly,  "  and  many  things  have  happened  since  we  parted  some  eight 
years  ago." 

'<  Yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Martin ;  and  grasping  her  hostess's  ann  with  a 
trembling  hsiid,  she  said,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotioiiy 
^  I  come  to  retrieve  what  I  can  of  the  past  The  terrible  secret  weig^ 
heavily  on  my  conscience.  I  must  unburden  myself,  and  I  trust  there  m 
time  to  free  one  who  has  been  bitterly  wrongea,  and  to  give  your  chil- 
dren the  chance  of  succession  which  is  their  due.  All  that  he  does  is  ao 
veiled,  so  hard  to  see  through,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  anything  for  cer- 
tain, but  vou  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  all  that  is  past— only  not 
BOW — and  when  yon  know  the  particulan,  you  muat  mot  as  you  thank 
BKMt  proper." 

Mrs.  Acton  had  gaaed  at  theexdted  fisuM  turned  towards  her  with  on^ 
disguised  interest  and  wonder.  She  could  not  let  the  nKNuent  for  expla- 
nation be  put  ofi^,  her  thoughts  had  been  busy  on  the  subject,  and  aa  ia^. 
tHMs^dmost  feverish  anxiety  to  know  what  Mra  Martin  liad  totdl^Biade 
her  voice  tremble,  as  she  bent  forward,  and  eagwly  inquired : 
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^l>idsheS»,  Aen  ?     Tell  me,  was  it  tnw?" 

Thefe  was  no  answer  to  her  appeal. 

"  Is  slie  alfre  ncnr?  Hare  j(m  come  from  AoitmHa.  to  tell  me  tliia?^ 
again  demanded  Mrs.  Aeton. 

There  wae  a  knodc  at  the  door,  and  a  serrant  asked  permissMm  to 
bring  in  a  jug  of  hot  water ;  she  was  admitted,  and  remained  basdini^ 
about  the  room,  so  that  Mrs.  Acton  was  obliged  to  leanre  her  guest  and 
to  re^re  to  her  own  apartment,  there  to  regain  her  oomposure  and 
atiatige  her  thooghts. 

^*  Well^  Elizabeth?"  said  her  husband,  on-  seeing  her. 

'*  Well  ?^  she  replied,  with  a  short  sigh. 

**  Have  jen.  heard  anything  f " 

A  shake  of  the  head  informed  him  to  the  cesttrary. 

Dinner-time  eame;  thej  were  all  waiting  for  Mrs.  Martin  in  the 
drawing-room ;  the  parlour  maid  stood  in  the  passage  ootside  with  folded 
arms  ;  Alfred  looked  very  hungry,  and  Mr.  Acton  grew  impatient. 

^*  IK)  you  Uunk,  my  dear,  tfait  she  is  aware  that  dinner  is  on  the  td>le  ? 
Had  you  not  better  go  and  see  ?"  he  remarked,  being  very  desirous  that 
something  should  be  done.  The  good  man  had  not  quite  made  up  hit 
mind  as  to  whetiier  or  no  he  was  harbouring  a  thief  in  nis  house.  It  waa 
so  mysterious,  and  every  little  contretemps  was  su£Bcient  to  raise  a  perfoefc 
bmrncane  ei  suspicion  in  his  brain.  People  were  so  derer  in  their  con* 
trirances  to  rob  and  murder ;  she  might  still  be  an  impostor,  and  her  story 
a  complete  hoax.  He  did  not  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  words,  however  ; 
he  was  afraid  that  his  wife  might  laugh  at  him,  that  she  might  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  person  taking  all  the  trouble  to  make  up  a  pknsiUa 
story,  and  go  to  the  expense  of  so  long  a  journey  amply  to  eet  into  aa 
hnmble  rectory,  to  carry  off  what  little  property  she  could  find.  It  was 
certainly  a  preposterous  idea,  more  espeoially  as  diere  was  no  doubt  as  to 
Mrs.  Martin's  identity. 

AHred  gave  utterance  to  several  highly  uncomplimentary  speeches  re- 
lating to  £e  tardy  movements  of  the  visitor,  who  was  keepong  him  aa 
hmg  from  his  dinner,  and  then  Mrs.  Acton  was  roused  into  going  in 
search  of  the  delinquent.  She  found  Mrs.  Martin's  door  locked,  and  upov 
intimating  to  herthat  they  were  waiting  dinner,  she  received  a  polite  ex* 
cose  from  that  lady.  *^  The  journey  has  given  me  a  hmdache ;  if  yaa. 
would  allow  me  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  here,  it  is  all  I  require." 

Thbrequest  was  granted  as  soon  as  asked,  aad  the  hanaly  saw  nothing 
of  their  gueat  that  evening.  She  was,  however,  the  subject  of  much  con- 
"venation.  Ail  the  events  in  Switzerland  were  raked  up  again  from  the 
dasty  comers  in  their  memorm,  where  they  had  lain  dormant.  A  greai 
deal  was  said,  but  no  conclusion  arrived  at.  Alfred  snggei^  tiiat  his- 
auf s  sad  fate  had  timied  Ae  brain  of  the  good  lady  up-stairs,  and  that 
she  had  a  monomania.  This  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution  of  tfaa 
mysteiy,  and  no  one  gave  any  heed  to  it. 

Lato  in  the  evenine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acton  were  walking  up  aod  torn 
the  terrace  walk  in  the  garden,  and  they  saw  a  fight  burmnff  in  fiieir 
guest's  chamber ;  the  shidow  of  a  head,  too,  rested  on  the  wiiMbw4^ind;. 
3»8ha^bw  was  vary  stHl— perhaps^  was  reading,  and  psrhaps  she  was 
atseping. 

it  was  twelve  o'dodc;  Mrs.  Acton,  who  had  sat  up  late  to  look  thm^ 
•  old  pi^pan,  VMS  zetiiing  to  rest  She  had  to  pass  Ma.  Martin's  dsas 
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in  going  to  her  own  bed-chamber.  The  soand  of  a  felling  book  met  her 
ear,  that  lady  was  still  stirring;  the  headache  could  not  have  been  very 
acute,  at  least  so  thought  Mrs.  Acton,  as  she  passed  on,  wondering  when 
her  curiosity  was  to  be  satisfied.  Ideas  similarly  detrimental  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lady,  as  such  as  her  husband  had  indulged  in,  never  crossed 
the  good  hostess's  mind.  Yet,  what  if  she  were  to  commit  suicide  that 
night  in  their  house ;  what  if  she  were  to  murder  them  in  their  beds,  out 
of  some  petty  revenge?  Mrs.  Acton  might  have  conjured  up  such  things^ 
but  she  would  only  have  tortured  herself  in  vain,  for  no  such  terrible 
eyents  were  destined  to  occur. 

Morning  came,  breakfast  lay  on  the  table,  the  urn  sent  up  a  goodly 
steam,  and  the  viands  looked  inviting  enough,  but  Mrs.  Martin  never 
made  her  appearauce.  She  sent  an  excuse,  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice 
of  bread-and-butter  were  taken  to  her  room.  It  was  certainly  singular 
behaviour.  Alfred  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  she  was  crasy, 
but  he  did  not  say  much  about  it,  as  he  saw  that  his  doing  so  vexed  hia 
mother. 

Eleven  o'clock  struck ;  Mr.  Acton  was  in  his  study,  his  wife  was  busy 
with  household  matters,  Alfred  was  writing  a  succession  of  very  shorty 
concise  letters,  and  his  sister  was  mending  his  landing  net,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  Mrs.  Martin  was  seen  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs,  with  » 
sheet  of  letter  paper  in  her  hand.  It  was  covered  with  very  close  writing, 
and  Louisa,  who  was  the  first  to  be  aware  of  her  approach,  thought  that 
tfie  document  looked  exceedingly  ominous. 

**  Here  she  comes,  Alfred,"  whispered  she ;  and  a  very  meek,  unpre* 
tending  person  she  was  to  cause  so  much  excitement  and  speculation. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  the  young  people,  Mrs.  Martin  walked 
direcUy  up  to  Mr.  Acton,  and  said,  in  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  **  Will  yoa 
call  your  household  together  ?  I  wish  them  all  to  witness  to  my  having 
signed  tiiis  document." 

Mr.  Acton  stammered  something  about  exposure,  things  were  better 
kept  secret  till  the  right  moment  for  bringing  them  before  the  public,  &c* 

**  Nothing  shall  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  merely  wish  for  witnesses  to 
my  signing  my  name  here.**  She  placed  her  hand  on  a  clear  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  looked  so  resolute,  that 
Mr.  Acton,  who  was  naturally  i^raid  of  strong-minded  females,  imme- 
diately rang  the  bell. 

When  the  servant  answered,  he  ordered  her  to  tell  her  mistress  to  come, 
and  to  return  with  her  herself.  A  few  minutes  more  and  a  goodly  party 
had  assembled  round  the  writing-table  in  the  study.  It  would  have  been 
an  excellent  psychological  lesson  for  a  bystander,  there  were  such  various 
expressions  on  tiie  different  countenances,  all  directed  towards  the  common- 
place-looking woman,  who  stood,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  writing  her 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  document,  about  which  they  knew  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  There  was  a  dignified  interest  expressed  in  Mrs.  Actoa*» 
hce ;  surprise  m  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  gazing  at  the  whole  pro- 
cee<iUng  over  his  spectacles;  entertainment  in  Alfr^'s ;  curiosity  in  Loiusa^^ 
and  innocent  perplexity  in  that  of  the  servant-girL 

The  name  was  signed,  and  beneath  it  were  affixed  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses.  Mrs.  Martin  then  folded  up  the  paper  and  presented  it  to  Mr* 
Acton,  together  with  a  packet  of  letters.  <<  I  give  these  to  you  in  the 
hope  of  repairing  the  evil  which  I,  in  some  measure,  have  been  instm* 
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saentel  in  hmging  aboirt.  Use  the  inforaiatioa  which  if  oontoined  heie 
9m  yoa  think  best."  Haying  said  this,  she  begged  leare  to  retire  to  her 
loom.  '*  I  am  not  strong;  it  is  a  great  effort  for  me  to  do  this,  and  I 
cannot  bear  much  interrogation.  What  is  necessary  I  will  submit  to^ 
but  let  me  entreat  you  to  spare  me  as  much  as  you  can.*'  Mrs.  Martin 
tamed  and  left  the  room,  the  servant  was  motioned  to  follow  her,  and  the 
Acton  family  were  left  alone  with  the  weighty  secret  in  their  hands. 

**  Take  it,  my  dear,''  said  the  good  rector;  ^*  your  eyes  are  better  than 
nine.'* 

Mrs.  Acton  took  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  drawing  to  the  window  to  ob- 
tain all  the  light  there  was,  she  read  aloud  as  foUows,  for  the  b^oefit  of 
her  husband  and  children: 

**  I  was  Miss  Douglas's  confidential  companion ;  I  took  care  of  her,  and 
managed  her  affiurs  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  so  far  as  she  would  entrust 
me  with  them.  In  some  things  she  depended  on  me  as  a  diild,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  divine  ner  intentions  and  to  regulate  her 
movements.  That  Miss  Douglas  was  eccentric  in  her  habits  is  weU 
known.  Travelling  was  a  passion  with  her;  she  enjoyed  the  mere  loco- 
motion, the  changing  from  place  to  place.  She  left  the  arrangement  of 
these  journeys  entirely  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  regulate  or  pkn  anything.  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  at  first.  It 
was  for  my  ioterest  to  gain  Miss  Douglas's  confidence,  and  to  remain 
with  her ;  for  I  was  saving  money  in  the  hope  of  adding  my  little  earn- 
ings to  that  of  Mr.  Martin,  to  whom  I  was  then  engaged.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  our  marriage  for  some  years  to  come,  as  he  had  got  entangled 
in  some  speculation,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  his  being  drawn  into 
worse  di&ulties,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own.  Mr.  Branbum  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  curcumstances,  and  he  had  my  future  husband  in  his 
power.  I  was  in  constant  correspondence  on  the  subject,  both  with  Mr. 
^ranbnra  and  Mr.  Martin,  but  I  could  never  extort  a  promise  of  secrecy 
from  the  former.  He  reserved  this  till  he  could  exercise  his  power  over 
ns  to  his  own  advantage. 

**  We  were  sta^ng  at  Strasburg,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Branbum  informmg  me  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  of  his  singular 
will.  I  knew  that  my  cousin  had  set  his  heart  on  obtaining  that  pro- 
perty for  himself.  No  sooner  had  the  entail  been  broken  than  he  b^an 
his  deep  plan.  It  must  have  been  very  galling  to  him  to  be  thus 
frustrated,  hot  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  if  he  saw  the  least  chance 
of  extricating  himself  from  a  difficulty.  He  proposed  a  deep  design  to 
me  in  this  letter,  by  which  he  might  secure  the  person  of  Miss  Douglas 
through  my  connivance.  He  threatened  me  if  I  refused  to  act  with  him, 
and  offered  me  a  bribe  if  I  complied. 

\<<  His  threat  was  to  expose  my  future  husband,  and  his  bribe  was  to 
eupply  me  with  the  money  necessary  for  emigration.  I  could  marry,  he 
aaid,  and  it  would  be  safer  for  my  husband  to  be  out  of  England.  It  was 
a  terrible  temptation,  and  I  fell  into  his  snare.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  complying  with  the  first  part  of  his  instructions,  I  thought ;  they  were 
simple,  and  might  lead  to  nothing ;  at  all  events,  I  should  have  time  to 
consider,  which  I  had  not  then,  as  we  were  to  leave  Strasburg  imme- 
^tely,  and  journey  by  a  very  circuitous  route  to  a  small  town  in  Switaer- 
land,  where  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  meet  him  as  if  by  accident. 
Mr.  Branbum  was  to  appear  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Douglas,  and  I 
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. I  seemingly  to  oUeet  to  hk  behayioor,  to  oppose  his  doanng  near  h«^ 

«Dd  yet  secretly  to  ciToar  his  doing  so  to  the  bc«t  of  my  ability.  He  was 
then  to  pietmia  to  disdose  to  her  a  story  against  »e,  to  hint  that  I  was 
an  instmrnent  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  1^  Acton,  to  prevent  her  erer 
■mnying,  that  the  property  might  not  be  left  away  from  her  owa 
eluldren.  Miss  Douglas  was  aware  that,  the  entail  being  broken,  she 
would  hare  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  dionld  she  come  into  poissession;  but 
•he  was  not,  of  coarse,  acquainted  with  the  &ct  of  her  brother's  death, 
nor  with  the  will  he  had  made;,  the  story  would,  therefore,  be  veiy 
^plausible  in  her  ears.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  making  Miss  Douglas 
feasore  at  a  roopieiit's  notice  from  Strasburg;  I  inyented  some  trivial 
reason  for  our  doing  so,  and  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  whenever  I 
pfoposed.  Our  journeys  were  so  intricate,  and  arranged  with  such  secrecy, 
iluA  no  clue  was  gained  as  to  our  place  of  readence,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say,  place  of  rendezvous  widi  Mr.  Branbum.  Miss  Douglas  once  wrote 
to  her  sister,  but  I  mteroepted  the  letter ;  it  was  destroyed.  '  Every  day 
made  me  more  callous  to  the  part  I  was  acting;  the  only  restriction  th«4; 
earned  me  any  pain  was  that  I  might  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Martin. 
I  dreaded  lest  he  should  think  me  wanting  in  alSection,  and  I  longed  for 
die  time  when  I  should  meet  him  in  England,  and  acquaint  him  with 
what  he  would  consider  my  cousin's  magnanimous  ofier. 

"  At  the  town  agreed  upon  Mr.  Branbum  met  us ;  he  was  travelling 
with  his  servant,  who  is  now,  I  am  told,  acting  as  porter  at  ''  The 
House."  We  had  a  lengthened  interview  togeUier,  in  which  he  developed 
his  plans  more  fully  to  me.  I  was  awed  'by  his  oiaaner,  and  partly 
fi^htened  by  his  threats  of  vengeance,  if  I  did  not  do  all  he  desired.  In 
tiiis  interview  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  travel  amoi^ist  tiie  moun- 
tains, he  following  in  our  track,  sometimes  with  us,  sometimes  before  er 
behind  us,  but  always  paying  maiked  attention  to  Miss  Douglas.  He 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  malung  my  unhappy  chaige  believe  £as  profes- 
sions of  undying  devotion,  and,  what  is  more,  he  persuaded  her  to  fly 
from  me  with  him.  I  was  informed  of  all  this,  aad  acted  accordingly — 
aiding  the  pbt  whilst  apparently  making  it  difficult.  Fortune  fiivoixred 
Hie  design  much  more  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  It  was  I  wko 
ppovided  the  shawl,  and  Hugh  Franklin,  Mr.  Branbum's  servant,  placed 
It  on  the  glacier ;  he  abo  dropped  a  little  flower-basket  belonging  to 
Miss  Douglas  on  the  moraine,  which  was  not  found  till  some  days  after- 
wank.  How  they  succeeded  in  escaping  unobserved,  I  cannot  tell;  that 
they  should  not  do  so,  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me,  as  you  may 
suppose.  I  spread  the  report  that  it  had  not  been  aoeidest,  but  suicide ; 
I  wrote  the  ii^ormatimi  necessary  for  the  newspapers,  aad  tM  my  heart- 
rending tale  to  the  authorities  with  a  pathos  wnioh  was  not  altogether 
nnnatural.  For  when  I  had  done  my  part,  and  was  no  longer  called  into 
action,  my  strength  gave  way ;  I  was  so  nervous,  so  confused,  thi^  I  had 
to  entreat  not  to  be  questioned  any  more.  I  pretended  that  horror  at 
what  had  occurred  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  met  with  much  oompaasiOD, 
much^  undeserved  kindness.  The  rest  of  my  personal  history  you  are 
acquainted  with,  hv  it  was  young  Mr.  Acton  who  escorted  me  haek  to 
England. 

^*  As  to  Miss  Douglas,  I  know  that  a  house  had  been  hired  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  Islington,  which  was  intended  for  her  reception.     She  was 
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donbtleflB  Irapft  in  dose  eonfiaemeiit  tiiece  wider  Hogk  Franklin's  diarge 
until  it  was  safe  to  convey  her  secretly  to  the  north.  Before  my  nuu> 
liage,  and  subsequent  depa^re  from  Engliuad^  I  heard  Aat  she  had  been 
xemoved  to  '  The  Honse/  I  wrote  seymd  ttmes  to  Ifr.  Branbom,  en^ 
Seating  him  to  nse  all  kindness  to  his  prisoner,  for  ray  eonscienee  began 
to  torment  me  eren  in  tliose  early  days.  I  hoped  that  change  of  scene 
would  drown'  the  past,  hot  I  was  mistaken;  no  onecan  tell  die  agonies  of 
zemoTse  I  hare  endured  all  these  long  years.  Fear  of  Mr.  Branbnm,  and 
ihe  dread  lest  he  might  expose  my  husband,  kept  my  moodi  closed,  and  it 
is  onW  now  that  I  come  to  confess.  I  may  be  too  late  to  do  any  good; 
but  i  trust  not.  I  cherish  the  conriction  that  JSfiss  Douglas  is  stiK 
liyiug,  and  that  she  is  concealed  at  *  The  House ;'  should  this  be  the  case, 
I  shall  yet  hare  the  unmerited  satisfaction  of  retrieyiog  in  some  measure 
ihe  eril  I  have  done.  May  it  be  so !  My  confession  is  now  almost  com- 
jdeted ;  I  have  but  to  add  that  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  l£ss  Douglas^ 
directiag  the  letter  to  '  The  House.'  This  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  act 
on  my  part,  but  I  did  it  for  two  reasons :  ^first,  to  warn  Mr.  Branbum  of 
what  was  coming  upon  him,  for  though  the  letter  was  anonymoiM,  he 
will  most  assuredly  guess  the  writer's  name — he  has  done  much  for  me, 
I  wished  to  give  hnn  an  indirect  wamiug;  and  secondly,  I  wrote  witii 
the  idea  of  rousing  suspicions,  or  at  least  gossip,  amongst  the  peasants  of 
the  neighboarhood. 

**  I  have  now  told  all,  and  every  word  here  stated  is  true.  To  this  I 
swear  and  sign  my  name  before  witnesses." 

Mrs.  Acton  haa  read  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice;  she  never  paused  to 
take  breath,  or  to  smother  any  emotion,  till  she  reached  the  end,  and 
then,  covering  her  face  irith  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she  sank  into  a 
chab  and  sobbed  audibly.  Here  was  the  truth,  the  whole  dreadful 
truth.  "Is  it  possible  r  "  Could  jrou  have  believed  it?"  "Poor,  poor 
Mary !"  were  the  exclamations  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  all. 

"  If  it  is  actually  true — ^and  it  has  all  the  semblance  of  truth,"  said 
Mr.  Aeton,  pitting  the  document,  which  now  lay  on  die  writing-table— 
**  we  must  have  been  marvellously  blind  not  to  have  seen  tlm>ugh  so 
simple  a  veil" 

"  There  was  no  due,"  said  his  wife,  recovering  her  composure  by  de- 
grees. "  They  made  no  mistakes,  they  did  the  deed  cleverly,  and  we 
were  duped.  To  think  that  poor  Mary  mi^  have  been  a  prisoner  all 
these  years !  Cocdd  she  exist  in  confinement  ?  must  she  not  have  died 
of  grief  ?  The  thought  is  terrible,  but  she  may  have  met  with  another 
&te.  Her  deatJi  was  desired  by  her  captors ;  they  may  have  hastened  it 
One  crime  leads  to  another — ^nay,  it  sometimes  necessitates  another. 
Mrs.  Martin  has  no  proof  of  her  being  still  alive."  And  again  Mrs. 
Acton's  voice  was  choked  by  her  tears. 

«  We  have  sdU  the  letters  to  read,"  remarked  her  husband,  in  the  hopes 
of  rousing  her.  "  There  may  be  proof  here  to  warrant  our  arresting 
this  upstart,  this  impostor." 

He  unfolded  the  packet,  and  perused  each  letter  in  turn;  one  was  ad- 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Martin,  finom  William  Branbum,  and  it  disclosed  the 
design  he  had  formed  fbr  the  capture  of  Miss  Douglas ;  the  others  were 
short  notes  of  less  importance  but  still  bearing  on  we  same  subject. 

"  These  are  very  valuable,"  said  the  rector.     "  Read  them,  Elizabeth." 
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Mrs.  Acton  did  at  she  was  requested,  and  thea  folded  them  oarefoUj 
together. 

'*  How  must  we  set  ahoat  asoertaining  whether  there  is  any  one  oon- 
fined  in  the  old  house  ?**  inquired  she,  looking  towards  her  husband. 

**  It  is  a  subject  for  a  magistrate ;  we  had  better  consult  with  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, he  will  advise  us.     We  must  have  the  law  on  our  ride,"  said  he. 

<^  Should  we  give  publicity  to  the  affair  so  soon  ?**  asked  his  wife.  She 
flinched  from  exposure,  from  the  busy  tongues  of  the  world  at  lai^e. 
Visions  of  newspaper  reporters  came  before  her,  and  she  expressed  hm 
dislike  in  particular  to  making  Mr.  Proctor  their  confidant.  "  He  is  so 
pompous ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  own  consequence^  and  I  believe 
that  he  delights  in  raising  a  scandal  about  any  family." 

**  We  must  have  some  advice,  or  the  whole  thing  will  be  allowed  to 
drop,  and  we  ought  to  have  an  investigation  with  such  a  confession  as 
that  in  our  possesrion.     We  cannot  pass  it  over  ;  it  would  not  be  right.** 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  such  a  thing ;  and  if  we  must  ask  advice, 
let  us  consult  Mr.  Salamon,  he  is  by  far  the  most  skilful  and  active  magis- 
trate in  the  county." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  whilst  the  rector  went  in  search  of  his 
fiiend,  Mrs.  Acton  was  closeted  vnth  her  strange  guest  up-stairs.  We 
forbear  to  describe  what  passed  in  so  strictly  private  an  interview. 

Mr.  Salamon  heard  the  whole  history  with  gpreat  interest ;  he  returned 
to  the  rectory  in  company  with  Mr.  Acton,  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, talked  the  matter  over  with  all  parties  concerned,  behaved  in  a  veiy 
gentlemanly,  kind  manner,  and  the  result  of  all  this  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  future  chapter. 


ODE  OF  CALLISTBATUS  TO  HABMODIUS  AND  AillSTOGEITON. 

BT  B.  A.  BOWRINO. 

With  a  bough  of  green  myrtle  m j  sword  I  will  cover. 

Like  Hai-modius  and  Aristogeiton  of  yore. 
When  they  slew  the  proud  tyrant  who  Athena  ruled  over. 

And  gave  to  their  country  its  freedom  once  more. 

Thy  name,  loved  Harmodius,  shall  long  live  in  story, 
In  the  isles  of  the  blest  a  bright  home  thou  hast  won. 

Where  swift-footed  Achilles  is  dwelling  in  glory, 
Ay,  and  Diomed  too,  of  old  Tydeus  the  son. 

With  a  bough  of  green  myrtle  my  sword  I  will  coyer. 

Like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  of  yore, 
Who,  ere  yet  the  glad  feast  of  Athene  was  over. 

Laid  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  all  welt'ring  in  gore. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  the  Glorious, 
CJountless  ages  to  come  your  j^reat  names  shall  adore, 

For  ye  slew  the  proud  tyrant  with  sword  all-victorious. 
And  gave  to  your  country  its  freedom  once  more.' 
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In  Dr.  Stanley's  engaging  narrative  of  the  landing  of  Augustine — a 
narrative  which  has  been  justly  said  to  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet  and 
with  the  accuracy  of  an  historian — the  reverend  and  learned  writer  points 
out  the  memories  that  are  associated  with  the  view  beheld  from  the  hill 
of  St.  Martin's  little  church,  near  Canterbury.  It  is  justly  described  as 
a  view  the  most  inspiriting  that  can  be  found  in  the  world ;  for  from 
Canterbonr,  the  first  Christian  city  of  England,  from  Kent,  the  first 
English  Christian  kingdom,  has  flowed  the  Christianity  of  our  country ; 
and  from  that  little  hill  a  power  went  forth,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries  adorned  England  with  all  its  glorious  monuments  of  piety  and 
ecclesiastical  art. 

The  landing  of  Augustine  has,  therefore,  a  continuing  interest  for 
England  through  every  age ;  and,  beginning  with  the  story  of  that 
memorable  event,  and  tracing  thence  the  succession  of  the  Archbishopf 
of  Canterbury,  the  learned  Dean  of  Chichester  has  produced*  a  work  of 
national  as  wdl  as  great  historical  interest,  by  connecting  with  the  bio- 
graphy of  each  primate  the  ecclesiastical  and  chief  political  events  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Hook  thus  presents  the  Church  of  England  as  a  national  in- 
stitution which,  under  its  various  phases,  has  existed  from  the  time  of 
Augustine,  through  whom  is  (of  course)  deduced  that  succession  of  the 
Chnstian  ministry  which  connects  the  present  Church  of  England 
through  the  Gallican,  with  the  primitive  and  apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 
And  by  giving  not  merely  the  episcopal  acts  but  the  lives  of  the  arch- 
bishops, the  author  has  embraced  a  large  region  of  literature  and  the- 
ology, and  events  of  political  and  of  private  life — the  latter  often  as 
cbaracteristic  of  the  times  as  of  the  mind  of  the  individual  prelate. 

Hardly  any  one  of  the  lives  contained  in  the  first  volume  (it  is  the 
only  one  at  present  published,  and  embraces  the  period— extending  over 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years — from  the  mission  of  Augustine 
to  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty)  is  without  some  memorable 
features  of  interest  relating  to  the  early  days  of  the  English  Church  and 
English  civilisation ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  subject  of 
ecclenastical  controversy,  usage,  or  legislation,  from  the  planting  of  the 
Church  in  England  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  tiiat  does  not 
receive  illustration  in  Dr.  Hook's  pages.  The  state  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people,  the  progress  of  arts  and  employments,  and  of  religion  and 
learning,  are  illustrated  in  almost  every  cmipter ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  how  truly,  in  this  labour  of  love,  as  in  his  long  life  of  sacred 
duty,  the  learned  author  has  himself  worked  in  the  spirit  of  his  maxim, 
'*  that  no  man  becomes  great  or  really  good  who  does^  not  give  his  heart 
and  mind  to  perform  what  his  hand  finds  to  do."  His  charitable  judg« 
ment,  his  candour,  and  his  fairness,  are,  moreover,  not  less  conspicuous 
tfian  his  industry. 

♦  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
Bean  of  Chichester.  YoL  L-* Anglo-Saxon  Period.  London:  Bichard  Bentlej. 
186a    Pp.  580. 
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As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  an  historian,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  in  tracing  the  Church  of  England  back  to  the  Italian  mis^on 
and  the  see  founded  by  Ethelbert  at  Canterbury,  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
previous  existence  of  the  British  Church,  or  of  the  earlier  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  Celtic  Church  among  the  pagans  of  the  north  of  Britain. 
By  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  was  first  planted  in  these  islands,  by  ^at 
missionaries  the  Celts,  or  pre-historic  inhabitants,  were  originally  con- 
verted, must  probably  remain  for  ever  unknown.  There  is  the  authority 
of  Tertullian  for  the  simple  statement  that  in  the  second  century  regions 
of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  were  subdued  to  Christ ;  and  other 
authorities  assert  that  this  conquest  was  effected  by  Eastern  missionaries 
either  by  direct  ministrations  or  through  the  Church  of  GauL  To  the 
abundant  zeal  of  Irish  missionaries  some  years  before  the  landins^  of 
Augustine,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  northern 
provinces  of  Britain,  which  became  known  as  Scotiand,  were  indebted  for 
their  conversion;  and  veiy  remarkable  it  is  to  see  that  at  a  period  little 
antecedent  to  that  in  which  Gregory  the  (xreat  signalised  at  Rome  his 
leal  in  the  cause  of  missions,  Columba,  without  any  communication  from 
Rome,  came  from  Ireland  (crossing  in  a  boat  covered  with  the  hides  of 
oxen),  and  in  the  remote  island  of  the  Hebrides,  which  became  famous 
as  Icolmkill  (Columba's  Island  of  the  Cells),  surrounded  himself  widi 
men  of  religions  seal  and  learning,  who  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  rude  natives  of  Caledonia.  By  the  term  **  the  Celtic  Church," 
Dr.  Hook  aptly  enough  distinguishes  m>m  the  Italian  mission  established 
at  Canterbury,  that  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  comprised  the 
Irish  or  Scots,  the  Caledonians,  the  British,  and  the  Welsh.  The  author 
rightly  deduces  from  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  that  it  wac  emi- 
nently a  missionary  church,  and  his  theonr  seems  to  be  tiiat  the  Italian 
mission  became  necessary  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Saxons  to  be 
taught  by  the  despised  and  persecuted  Britons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
British  Christians  seem  to  have  regarded  as  hopeless  the  conversion  of 
the  pagan  Saxons,  their  oppressors,  the  slaves  of  idolatrous  superstitions 
and  a  terrific  mytiiology.  But  the  northern  half  of  Britain  owed  its  con- 
rersion  to  missionaries  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  they,  in  the  following 
century,  passed  through  the  Anrio- Saxon  kingdoms  now  comprised  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  As  fiur  as  regwciB 
the  Mercian  kingdom,  it  appears  that  the  British  Christians  had  &i  to 
Wales  and  to  Armorica  before  the  coming  of  Augustine.  His  success  in 
conversion  was  confined  to  Kent  and  Essex,  but  all  the  branches  of  the 
Church  that  were  planted  in  England  by  the  Celtic  missionaries  became 
ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  patriarchate  of  Canterbunr^  just 
as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  have  blended  in  the  English  people. 

But  among  even  the  most  hostile  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  In  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe  Rome,  was  looked  to  as  the  representative  of 
civilisation  and  excellence.  Of  Roman  forms  of  government  and  Roman 
art  some  traces  survived  amongst  themselves.  Various  works  that  sur- 
rounded the  Saxons  in  Englvid  reminded  tiiem  of  Roman  grandeur. 
When  Christianity  began  its  civilising  work  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
England  was  a  thinly  populated  country,  abounding  in  forests  and  fens, 
the  resort  of  the  bandit  and  the  abode  of  the  wou;  but  towns,   light- 
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booses,  roftds,  and  bridges  of  Romtn  woflcmanship  remained  to  tell  of 
the  oiyilisers  firom  Italy  who  had  once  held  sway  in  Britain. 

Thei«  was,  howerer,  a  special  preparation — a  preparation  which  surely 
we  may  recognise  as  providential — for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Idngdom  of  Kent,  inasmuch  as  Ethelbert  the  king  was  not  only  a  noble- 
hearted,  liberal-minded,  and  intelligent  man,  but  was  married  to  a  Chris- 
tian princess — Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris— ^or  whose 
enjoyment  of  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  due  stipulation  had  been 
made;  and  (as  the  learned  historian  of  the  archbishops  remarks)  "  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit*'  with  which  Bertha  was  adorned, 
mtist  have  predisposed  the  royal  household  to  think  farourably  of  her 
religion.  Such  was  the  preparation  of  the  land  when  the  sower  came 
to  sow  his  seed ;  and  it  his  been  truly  said  that  we  may  wdl  be  thankful 
not  only  that  an  Augustine  came  to  conTert,  but  that  an  Ethelbert 
reigned. 

In  describing  the  etreamstanoes  which  led  to  the  mission  of  Augustine, 
well  aa  they  are  known.  Dr.  Hook  g^ves  a  new  interest  to  them  by  the 
manner  of  the  narration,  and  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  every  scene 
firom  the  time  when  Gregory's  missionair  seal  was  excited  for  ^ 
eountrymen  of  the  three  Yorkshire  kds  whom  he  beheld  in  the  slave- 
market  of  B4>me,  to  iJie  interview  of  Angustine  at  tfie  head  of  his  little 
band  of  monks  and  dergymen,  with  Ethelbert  the  royal  '^  son  of  the 
aah-tree,"  seated  amidst  his  soldiers  and  wise  men  irader  an  ancient  oak 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  When,  after  Ethelbert's  friendly  reception  of  the 
miMonaries,  permission  was  given  them  to  approach  Canterbury,  the 
Saxons  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  dark-haired  and  swarthy  but  tall 
and  ^gnified  Augustine,  who,  preceded  by  his  stiver  cross  and  the  picture 
of  Our  Savtoor  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  headed  the  procession;  and 
the  mekMKoas  tones  of  a  musie  they  had  never  heard,  as  the  advancing 
choir  was  led  by  the  sweet  voice  of  the  youthful  Honorius,  spoke  to  their 
hearts  before  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  the  truth.  The  mis- 
iionaries  soon  aoqaired  a  fixed  locality  in  Canterbury,  but  the  spot  on 
which,  probably,  Angustine  first  celebrated  Christian  rites  was  the  vene- 
raUe  church  of  6t  Martin.  Bertha's  chaplain  (Liudhard,  who  had  been 
a  Fraich  bishopj  had  received  an  old  Roman  or  Brttbh  church  for  her 
eervice,  which  he  consecrated  afresh  and  named  after  that  celebrated 
French  saint«--the  most  famous  of  all  the  great  Christian  saints  of  whom 
the  descendant  of  Clovis  had  heard.  Ingob^ga — said  to  be  her  mother 
— bequeathed  legates  to  St.  Martin's  chim^  of  Tours,  and  this  is  another 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  dedication  to  St  Martin  of  the  little  edifice 
near  Canterhinnr  was  a  recollection  by  Bertha  of  her  native  land.  Bede 
mentions  this  dboxeh  as  '^  formerly  built  while  the  Romans  were  still  in 
the  isUmd ;"  and  the  walls  of  the  buiUing  that  now  stands  are  full  of 
Roman  bricks— *reHcs,  doubtless,  of  the  church  in  which  Bertha  knelt. 
The  chancel  is  built  almost  entirely  of  Roman  bricks,  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  building  diese  are  mixed  with  later  materials,  and  its  windows  belong 
to  various  periods  of  Gothic  architecture.  Tradition  maintains  that  the 
edifice  is  as  old  as  the  second  century,  but  its  form  and  structure  belong 
to  a  later  date,  though  it  is  quite  [possible  that  parts  of  the  fabric  are 
coeval  with  the  time  of  Bertha.     At  Canterbury,  too,  Ethelbert,  after 
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his  conyersion,  endowed  the  monastery  to  which  Augustine^s  name  was 
afterwards  given,  and  which  was  designed  as  a  missionary  college,  a 
purpose  to  which  modem  piety  has,  happily,  once  more  consecrated  its 
site. 

Gregory  the  Great  intended  to  have  two  archhishoprics — one  at  Lon- 
don, which  had  heen  one  of  the  three  metropolitan  sees  of  the  British 
Church  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  at  York,  once  the 
altera  Roma  of  Britain — and  twenty-four  bishoprics  throughout  Eng- 
land. Probably  (as  Professor  Stanley  has  suggested)  Gregory,  to  whom 
Britain  was  an  unknown  island,  thought  it  might  be  about  the  size  of 
Sicily  or  Sardinia,  the  only  large  islands  he  had  ever  seen.  Great  was 
the  work  which  Augustine  accomplished  towards  fulfilment  of  this  pur- 
pose, although  much  short  of  the  designs  of  the  pontiff,  and  it  seems  all 
the  greater  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  accomplished  within  the  short 
space  of  ten  years.  We  shall  not  here  follow  Dr.  Hook  through  the  ac- 
curate account  he  gives  of  the  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  ritualistic 
peculiarities  (attributable  to  the  Eastern  traditions,  followed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, who,  coming,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  Eastern  Church, 
had  originally  christianised  Gaul)  which  offended  the  Canterbury  mis- 
sion, or  of  the^  memorable  conference  at "  Augustine's  Oak,"  between  the 
archbishop  and  his  Italians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  bishops  on  the 
other,  the  object  of  which  was  to  decide  whether  the  two  branches  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  then  existing  in  the  land  should  unite  under  one 
head,  that  head  being  the  archbishop  at  Canterbury.  -  Although  the 
Celtic  branches  of  the  Church  were  afterwards  brought  under  the  Roman 
obedience,  the  attempts  at  conciliation  in  Augustine's  lifetime  were  abor- 
tive, the  Scots  and  Britons  refusing  to  yield  points  which  they  conceived 
to  affect  their  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  narrating  these  and  the 
other  events  of  Augustine's  life,  the  author  gives  us  a  connected  narrative 
of  actual  facts,  carefully  sifted  firom  the  doubtful  legends  that  have  sur- 
rounded them. 

The  extension  to  Northumbria  of  the  Kentish  mission  is  a  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  this  great  chapter  of  English  history.  It  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  abort  episcopate  of  Justus,  a  Roman,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  which,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  Canter- 
bury, was  made  a  separate  see,  it  being  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  kings 
of  Kent  (for  in  those  days  Kent  was  honoured  with  two  kings),  the  other 
of  whom  reigned  at  Canterbury.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  re- 
mote kingdom  of  Northumbria,  Edwin,  the  king — who  then  ruled  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Humber  far  into  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
westward  into  Cumberland — had  been,  by  his  marriage  with  Ethelburga, 
brought  into  contact  with  Christianity,  as  Ethelbert  was  by  his  marriage 
to  Bertha«  Like  him,  Edwin  had  conceded  that  his  wife  should  enjoy 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  Paulinus  was  sent  with  her  from  Kent 
by  Justus  on  her  marriage  to  the  Northumbrian  prince,  and  in  625  was 


the  slender  aquiline  nose,  the  thin,  spare  features,  the  dignified  and 


*  His  personal  appearance  was  described  by  one  of  his  converts  to  a  fidend  of 
Yen.  Bede. 
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venerable  appearance  of  the  civilised  Italian  contrasting  with  the  long- 
flowing  flaxen  locks,  blue  eyes,  ruddy  weatherbeaten  ^es,  and  robust 
forms  of  the  Saxon  kine's  rude  warrior-counsellors.  The  Dean  of 
Chichester  gires  due  prominence  to  Bede's  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Edwin's  Witanagemote  in  A.i>.  627 — so  interesting  as  the  earliest  report 
of  a  parliamentary  debate.  Edwin's  baptism  preluded  the  conversion  of 
his  Idngdom ;  and  the  heart  of  the  aged  Justus,  at  that  time  archbishop, 
was  gladdened  in  his  then  humble  cathedral  at  Canterbury  by  the 
triumphant  success  of  his  mission.  But  in  633,  at  the  fatal  field  of 
Hatfield-chase,  near  Doncaster,  the  noble  Edwin  lost  his  kingdom  and 
his  life,  and  with  him  fell  in  the  north  of  England  the  short-lived  edifice 
of  Christianity  which  Paulinus,  the  Roman  missionary,  had  so  wondrously 
raised. 

In  narrating  how  Northumbria  once  more  became  a  Christian  country, 
Dt.  Hook  again  renders  due  justice  to  the  Celtic  mission,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Aidan,  the  new  bishop,  an  illustrious  representative  of  the 
educated,  self-denying,  and  zealous  heroes  of  Chnstianity  who  were  sent 
forth  by  the  Celtic  Church,  and  who  brought  the  sons  of  Odin  into 
contact  with  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  Britons  who  had  resisted  Caesar. 
In  those  days  King  Oswald  reigned,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  cherished 
bj  that  regal  convert,  shone  from  Bamburgh,  the  sea-coast  fortress  of  Ida 
— "  the  fl^e  bearing  ** — ^far  to  the  Cleveland  Hills.  When  Oswald  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Christianity,  he  resorted,  not  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  to  the  Celtic  Church ;  and  Aidan  having 
fixed  his  cathedral  on  sea-girt  Lindisfame,  that  remote  island  church  be- 
came the  pharos  of  Norwumbria  in  the  twilight  between  heathendom 
and  Christianity,  and  mother  of  all  the  churches  from  Tyne  to  Tweed. 
To  the  missionaries  of  the  Celtic  Church,  even  the  midhind  (or 
Mercian)  kingdom  and  all  ihe  northern  territory^  from  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Humber,  became  indebted  for  Chnstianity.  The  mis- 
sionaries in  Kent  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  convert  even  the 
adjoining  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  was  in  those  d^s  a  territory  almost 
impenetrable,  and  it  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  until  Wilfrid,  when  deposed 
from  his  diocese  of  York,  found  employment  for  his  active  and  zealous 
mind  in  its  conversion,  Sussex  being  at  that  time  the  only  realm  of  the 
Heptarchy  that  still  remained  pagan.  It  was  in  the  Whitby  synod  (at 
which  HOda,  the  celebrated  abbess,  and  other  ladies  were  present)  that 
Wilfrid  first  displayed  the  powers  of  intellect  and  eloquence  which  early 
marked  him  for  prominence  and  distinction.  He  was  a  young  North- 
umbrian Saxon,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Celtic  Church,  but  had 
vbited  Rome,  and  now  became  the  champion  for  everydiinff  Roman  : 

**  The  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  of  nature  in  its  loveliness,  and 
of  the  relics  of  art  in  its  perfection,  overpowered,"  says  our  author,  "  the 
enthusiastic  mind  of  the  youthful  traveller ;  and  from  the  palaces  of  Rome 
and  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  the  wooden  hovels  on  the  bleak 
hill-sides  of  Northumbria,  proclaiming  hb  altered  principles  by  displaying 
his  Italian  tonsure,  despising  everything  English,  and  becoming  a  vehe- 
naent  assertor  to  the  crowds  who  surrounded  him  of  the  superiority  of  all 
that  was  Roman." 

Ripon,  then  a  monastery  of  the  Scottish  monks,  having  been  conferred 
upon  him, 
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"He  immediately,"  continues  Dr.  Hook,' " indulged  his  newlyn 
quired  and  expensive  tastes  bj  erecting  a  building,  the  marble  and 
ornamental  arches  of  which,  while  they  faintly  reminded  the  builder  of 
his  belored  Italy,  filled  the  minds  of  native  beholders  with  admiration." 

In  the  Whitby  synod,  Wilfrid  secured  a  Victory  for  the  cause  of  Roman 
obedience  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  E^ter — an  important  step 
in  the  concession  of  superiority  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  as  the  Eng- 
lish representative,  in  tulness  of  i^ostolic  power,  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  recognition  in  England  as  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
(about  seventy  years  after  the  coming  of  Augustine)  led  to  the  assumption 
of  those  despotic  powers  which  the  Pope  was  ere  long  to  assume. 

About  ten  yean  before  the  Whitby  synod,  Honorius,  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  companions  of  Augustine,  died.  He  was  the  last  Italian 
bishop  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  At  that  time  there  was  no  arch- 
bishop either  of  London  or  York ;  the  bishops  at  London  and  at  Lindisfiune 
represented  the  Celtic  mission,  and  claimed  no  rights  over  other  sees. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  the  distant  civilisation  of  Mediterranean 
shores,  in  the  persons  of  Hadrian  and  of  Theodorus,  the  one  an  African, 
^d  the  other  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  England — at  least,  in  the 
southern  province — became  indebted  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  for  the  foundation  of  learning.  Tarsus  was  still  a  GnA  city  in 
the  time  of  Theodorus,  who  acquired  his  learning  in  the  same  sdiools  in 
which,  six  hundred  years  before  (as  the  Dean  of  Chichester  xemarksX  St. 
Paul  was  a  boy  learning  Greek.  Here,  from  the  sailors,  the  youthful 
Theodorus  may  have  heard  of  the  Saxon  pirates  who  aidangered  the  trade 
that  had  been  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cassiterides  : 

''  little  did  he  think  that  his  old  age  would  be  passed  in  a  remote 
island— chiefly  known  by  its  connexion  with  the  Scilly  Islands — whidi 
these  Saxons  had  subdued,  or  that  his  active  mind  would  find  its  repose 
by  describing  to  his  converts  there  the  goat-hair  tents  which  dotted  those 
luxuriant  plains,  upon  which,  extendii^  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nating on  the  other  with  the  Taurus,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
down  from  the  terraced  roofs  of  his  native  city." 

This  remarkable  man,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  669, 
first  introduced  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  into  England ;  and 
while  we  are  indebted  to  Honorius,  bis  predecessor,  for  our  ecclesiastical 
music  (m  the  chants  still  heard  in  our  cathedrals),  we  owe  to  Theodoras 
the  organ,  that  noble  instrument,  which  was  known  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury only  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  our  Church  appears  to  have  been 
in  possession  before  any  other  Church  in  the  west  of  Europe.  In  the 
schools  founded  by  Theodorus,  and  carried  on  by  his  successors,  we  find 
laid  down  the  great  principle — revived  by  William  of  Wykeham,  and  ' 
still  characteristic  of  English  schools  and  universities — not  only  to  impart 
knowledge  but  to  exercise  the  mind ;  not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to 
invigorate  the  intellect.  St.  Augustine's  and  the  other  monasteries  in 
England  were  lay  institutions  connected  with  the  Church ;  and  their  re- 
semblance to  our  colleges  in  the  universities  became  the  greater  when, 
on  the  whole  country  having  been  converted  and  the  Church  established, 
Archbishop  Theodorus  made  them  seats  of  learning,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  English  scholarship.     The  epbcopate  of  Theodorus  was  disturbed. 
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by  Kiany  a  oontpov^ny,  and  efpeotally  by  that  with  Wilfrid,  of  wfaioli, 
as  of  the  other  chief  events  of  his  politic  and  sagacious  admiidstratioo,  a 
ooDcife  and  interettiiig  acooont  is  giyen  in  Dr.  Hook's  woric. 

In  traciug  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  noithem  as  well  as  in 
the  sootbem  province,  the  learned  author  justly  presents  these  early 
ouisionary  bishops  as  the  pioneen  of  arts  and  civilisation  no  less  than  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  music  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  the 
deooradve  arts  of  Bome,  were  ere  long  imitated  by  other  votaries  besides 
"Wilfrtd,  even  in  the  Celtic  branches  of  the  Church.  We  learn  from 
Alcuin^  the  illustrions  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  his  time  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom  posseMed  written  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
and  ieanung  that  could  not  be  found  in  Fraace ;  and  it  would  appear  that^ 
dnriiig  the  lifetime  of  Bede  (who  died  a.d.  735),  and  the  remainder  of 
the  eighth  century,  learning  was  pre-eminently  cultivated  in  North- 
umbria.  At  York,  its  andent  capital,  the  prinoely  Archbishop  Egbert, 
the  firiend  of  Bede  and  patron  of  learning,  founded  a  noUe  library,  which 
he  probably  stored  with  manuscripts  obtained  from  Rome ;  and  at  York 
he  educated  Alcuin,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  who,  when  found* 
ing  at  the  request  of  Chariemagoe  a  school  of  learning  in  Tours,  where 
he  was  then  abbot  and  desired  to  raise  up  an  Athens  of  France,  sent  to 
York  for  copies  of  works  which  could  not  be  obtabed  in  France,  in  order 
to  transplant  what  he  figuratively  calls  the  flowers  of  Britain  to  perfume 
the  palaces  of  Tours.  The  Anglo-^Saxons  eariy  learned  to  excd  all 
western  nations  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  they  flourished  at  illustrious 
Lindiafame  in  tames  when  the  midland  and  western  kingdoms  had  hardly 
emerged  from  barbarism. 

It  IS  curious  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Bede,  only  eight  of  the  present  sees 
were  existing  in  England.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  kings  of 
Northumbriaand  of  Kent,  and  perhi^s  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
to  place  all  the  sees  under  the  metropolitan  of  Canterbury;  but  into  the 
disputes  relating  to  primacy  and  ecclesiastical  government  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  entsr  here. 

Yemrs,  and  decades,  and  centuries,  pass  by  as  we  turn  over  these  his- 
toric pages  :  kings  succeed  to  kings,  prelates  to  prelates,  and  at  length 
we  see  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Heptardiy  merge  in  the  realm  of 
Finglsrod,  and  the  humble  mission  okurch  of  Aug^ustine  and  his  com- 
panions expand  into  the  stately  metzopolitan  church  of  Canterbury-— 
may  its  shadow  never  be  less  I  Among  the  primates,  as  among  the  oo- 
cupaots  of  the  Roman  see,  there  have  been  (to  use  the  language  of  our 
author)  men  sood,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  some  eminent  for  thM  learning, 
integrity,  and  piety ;  others,  disgracing  their  station  by  vicious  life  and 
imbeciUty  of  mind }  but,  to  the  honour  of  the  early  archbishops  be  it 
said,  that  their  moral  coadnct  and  exemplary  lives^place  them  in  fevour* 
able  contrast  to  the  Roman  dignitaries,  who  were  too  often  mere  poli- 
tieiaos  and  worldly-minded  men.  Through  all  the  turbulence  and  blood- 
shed of  the  time,  the  calm  figures  of  Ai^lo-Saxon  prdates  shine  in  the 
troubled  scenes  of  English  history :  su^  was  Alston,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, that  noble-minded  patriot,  who  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  prehtte, 
wise  In  council  and  brave  in  war,  to  whom  we  are  to  ascribe  the  iiltimate 
successes  of  the  reign  of  Etbelwulf ;  such,  too,  was  St.  S within,  of  Win- 
chester, who,  little  as  he  may  have  had  to  do  with  July  weather,  had  im- 
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mense  and  beneficial  influence  on  that  monarch,  and  added  sound  dis* 
cretion  to  religious  zeal. 

A  long  course  of  prosperity  had  followed  the  fusion  of  the  British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  preceded  the  Danish  invasions.  But  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  there  was  episcopal  indolence,  and  a 
decay  of  morals  among  public  men,  the  traces  of  which  are  found,  says 
Dean  Hook,  in  the  enactments  of  the  ecclesiastical  synods  of  the  tioae 
and  at  the  courts  of  Ethelbald  and  OfTa.  Piety  had  d.ecayed  and  learn- 
ing had  declined  in  the  Church  of  England  when  the  patriotic  Alfred 
undertook  his  reforms,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  menacing  to 
civilisation  as  well  as  to  Christianity.  We  have  a  terrible  but  not  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Ceolnoth  (a.d.  870),  when  the  Danes  were  devastating  England. 
All  Europe  was  equally  disturbed,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were 
also  the  gloomiest  period  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

In  the  northern  province,  the  monasteries  were  always  the  first  objects 
of  plunder  by  the  Danes,  yet  the  rich  monsistery  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Canterbury  was  spared  on  both  the  occasions  when  the  invaders  pillaged 
the  city  in  the  time  of  Ceolnoth.  Our  author  explains  that  exemption 
by  the  presumption  that  this  archbishop,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  money  which  he  coined  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  mintage,  his 
moneyers  having  turned  into  coin  all  the  silver  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  applied  this  treasure  to  buy  off  or  bribe  the  enemy. 

When  Alfred  had  defeated  the  Danes  at  '*  Ethandune" — one  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world — the  illustrious  king  began  to  acquire  his  right 
to  his  historical  title,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  added  to  the  abilities 
of  a  military  commander  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  a  legislator.  What 
a  pleasing  picture  is  presented  of  his  court,  where  the  good  king  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  learned  men  attracted  from  all  parts  of  Europe ! 
From  the  time  of  Theodorus,  schools  of  learning  had  been  engrafted  on 
the  monasteries,  but  Alfred  founded  schools  that  were  independent  of 
monasteries;  and  we  may,  undoubtedly,  trace  to  his  wisdom  what  long 
afterwards,  under  Wykeham  and  Henry  VI.,  became  the  great  blessing 
of  his  country — ^the  system  of  public  school  education.  The  dean,  how- 
ever, has  no  faith  in  the  legend  which  attributes  to  Alfred  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Oxfoi^.  Neither  did  he  create  the  British  constitu- 
tion; but  it  was  his  wise  and  Christian  policy  to  fuse  the  discordant 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  races  into  one  united  people,  and  in  tins 
great  work  he  was  aided  by  the  influences  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Her  revived  energy  was  even  signalised  by  a  mission  to  the  Christians  of 
India,  organised  imder  the  pious  and  patriotic  Alfred,  and  the  episco- 
pate of  Archbishop  Ethelred  has  become  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for 
having  witnessed  the  first  intercourse  between  England  and  Hindostan. 

It  was  in  his  relations  to  Alfred  that  Plegmund,  a  Mercian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ethelred  as  archbishop,  became  memorable.  He  is  presumed  to 
have  superintended,  if  he  did  not  himself  transcribe,  the  oldest  known 
manuscript  of  "  the  Saxon  Chronicle."* 

Archbishop  Wulfhelm  began  his  episcopate  auspiciously,  for  one  of  his 
earliest  duties  was  the  coronation  of  Athelstan,  which  took  place  in  the 

*  The  Plegmund  manuscript  is  the  basis  of  the  text  edited  in  the  Mommenia 
Hiitoria  Brikumica, 
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royal  camp  at  Moreford  (an  old  Roman  ford  across  the  Thames),  since 
known  as  Kingston.     There  the  grandson  of  Alfred  stood  before  the 
Witan  and  the  people:  ''  a  thin,  spare  man  thirty  years  of  age,  his  yellow 
hair  interwOTcn  with  threads  of  gold,  and  himself  arrayed  in  a  purple 
vestment,  with  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  golden  sheath  hang^g  from  a  jewelled 
belt,  the  gifts  of  Alfred;  and  on  a  stone-seat  in  the  market-place  he  was 
raised  the  better  to  be  seen  by  the  people."    A  propos  of  this  event,  the 
dean  remarks  that  the  coronation  service  has  remained  snbstantially  the 
same  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
coronation  oath,  he  mentions  that  very  interesting  and,  perhaps,  only  un* 
doubted  reKc  of  the  ancient  regalia  of  England — the  Latin  manuscript  of 
the  Gospels  (now  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  the  British  Museum),  which 
was  sent  over  to  Athelstan  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Otho,  and 
was  pven  by  Athelstan  to  the  church  of  Canterbury.    So,  too,  the  Bible, 
whicA  Pope  Gregory  sent  to  Augustine — a  manuscript  justly  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  English  biblical  learning — was,  in  the  year  1414,  still 
in  the  Hbrary  attached  to  St.  Augustine's  College,  and  is  now  in  Corpus 
Christi  CoUeG;e,  Cambridge.   Dr.  Hook  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
state  of  En^and  as  it  was  left  by  the  noble  Athelstan  and  Wulfhelm, 
his  archbishop ;  and  then,  reverting  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  describes  the 
Tevolutionary  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  party,  led  by  Odo,  Dunstan,  and 
Thurketul.     Odo  was  a  young  Dane,  who  had  been  sent  by  one  of 
Alfred's  nobles  to  study  Greek  and  Latin,  but  who  was  of  a  military  tem- 
perament, and  was  three  times  in  the  field  after  he  became  a  prelate.  To 
a  bbhop  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  military  command  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  episcopal  duties :  ^*  he  uplifted  his  right  hand  and  girded  on  his 
armour,  unng — ^not,  indeed,  a  sword,  for  that  was  contrary  to  clerical 
etiquette,  but — a  yet  more  formidable  weapon,  a  dub  studded  with 
spikes." 

The  life  of  Dunstan  naturally  occupies  a  lengthy  chapter  of  Dr.  - 
Hook's  work,  and  he  has  ably  separated  the  real  hbtory  of  that  remark- 
able  man  from  the  mass  of  fable  with  which  the  superstition  of  devotees 
and  the  malignity  of  enemies  have  surrounded  it.  Glastonbury — that 
venerable  fane  which  was  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  British  Church,  and  hallowed  the  island,  charmed  of  old,  among  the 
glassy  streams— fed  the  fancy,  cherished  the  genius,  and  excited  the 
imagination  of  the  youthful  Dunstan.  It  was  in  his  time  occupied  by 
scholars  from  Ireland,  but  by  his  exertions  and  endowment  after  he 
became  abbot  of  the  royal  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  it  became  the  great 
public  school  of  England  through  the  remainder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period — ^the  Eton  of  those  days,  and,  according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  no  fewer  than  seven  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  Glastonbury 
sdiolars.  The  author  does  justice  to  the  master  intellect  of  Dunstan, 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  talents,  his  natural  gifts,  the  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments;  and  rightly  places 
this  celebrated  man  in  the  first  rank  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  such  as 
Becket,  Wolsey,  Laud,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin.  As  minister  of  Edgar, 
who  became  monarch  of  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  whose  reign 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals,  he  secured  for  his 
sovereign  a  title — the  Pacifio— of  which  even  Alfired  might  have  been 
proud.     As  a  statesman,  Dunstan  mcdntained  peace  by  always  keeping 
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the  country  prepared  for  war,  and  under  hit  admiaiafiration  (sajs  the 
Dean  of  Chidiester)  *'  England  was  as  a  giant  taking  her  rest»  but  aa  a 
giant  armed  and  erer  ready  for  action."  The  English  na?y  was  made 
so  effectual  that  no  enemy  dared  attack  the  coast ;  commerce  was  fostered, 
the  authority  of  law  enforced,  the  Danes  subdued,  and  the  King  of 
England's  sovereignty  established  eren  beyond  the  Tweed. 

ElMc,  a  succe^ing  archbishop,  is,  perhaps,  best  remembered  for  his 
Homilies,  which  became  authoritative  in  the  Church  of  England :  he 
was  also  remarkable  as  the  author  of  a  Dictionary,  Grammar,  and  Latin 
Colloquies,  and  for  a  facility  of  composition  very  rare  in  that  age. 

In  relating  the  history  of  Elphege  (the  patron  saint  of  Graenwieh,  ilie 
place  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  namU  of  the  Danes  in  1012),  Dr.  Hook 
agun  enters  on  the  department  of  the  general  historian,  and  oondsely 
I>laoes  before  the  reader  the  political  circumstanees  of  England  at  thie 
time.  By  a  curious  revolution,  London  saw,  ten  years  after  Elph^e 
had  been  slain,  the  painted  and  golden^omamented  barge  of  a  Djuuah 
king  receive  cm  board  the  body  of  the  arohbishop,  ^rfucfa  had  been 
interred  with  great  pomp  at  London ;  and  preceded  and  surrounded  by 
Danish  oourtiers  and  a  guard  of  honour,  it  was  conveyed  to  Canteibaiy, 
and  deposited  beside  the  reputed  relics  of  Dunstan.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  when  the  Danish  army  besieged  Canterbury  in  tlie  tone  of 
Elphege,  it  was  sufficiently  fortified  to  hold  out  for  twenty  days,  and  waa 
then  only  entered  by  treachery. 

When  the  author  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
seem  to  hear  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  Normui  invasion,  and  a  very 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  Norman 
party  in  England,  and  the  bestowal  on  Normans  of  ^  chief  ptefermenta, 
by  the  policy  of  Archbishop  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  in  whose  ck>isten  Dr. 
Hook  represents  the  heart  of  Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  to  ha?e 
been,  even  after  he  had  come  to  the  English  throne.  But  when  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  patriotic  party  led  the  long  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  a  Witanagemote,  in  which  Stigand,  who  was  the  chap- 
lain and  adviser  of  Queen  Emma,  presided.  Archbishop  Eobert  was 
deposed.  He  appealed  from  the  English  tribunal  to  Rome ;  hot  Eng- 
land, although  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  was  drawing  to  a  close,  defied 
the  pi^pal  decree,  and  Stigand  was  installed  Archbishc^  of  Canterbwy. 
The  most  interesting  events  with  which  his  name  is  associated  were  the 
coiuiecration  of  Westmmster  Abbey  at  the  close  of  1065,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  ''the  tall,  handsome,  and  open-handed"  Harold  (for  crowned 
he  seems  to  have  been);  and  on  this  event  the  author  doquently  lenaiks 
that  StigMid,  when  he  presented  Harold  to  the  people  after  the  election 
by  the  Witan,  and  saw  England  once  more  free,  and  heard  the  people 
hail  her  champion  by  one  long,  loud,  patriotic  shout,  must  have  expe- 
rienced the  pleasure  which  those  enjoy  who,  after  years  of  difficulty, 
doubt,  and  danger,  have  at  length  achieved,  as  they  imagine,  the  great 
object  of  their  sublunary  ambition  and  desires.  But  Stigand  was  denned 
to  be  the  last  Saxon  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  patriot  aod 
primate  lived  not  only  to  become  a  state  prisoner  at  royal  Winchester, 
but  to  see  his  brave  countrymen  and  the  Church  of  England  prostrate 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke. 

W.  S.  G. 
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Ths  preeent  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  the  profe»- 
sioail  literary  man.  Every  month  sees  the  birth  of  some  new  periodical, 
and  the  competition  among  publishers  is  so  great,  and  perhaps  suicidal, 
that  the  writer  who  has  in  any  way  gtuned  the  ear  of  the  public  is  sure 
to  obtain  work,  not  only  profitable  but  tolerably  regular  in  its  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  character  of  our 
literature  has  degenerated,  and  that  the  books  are  rare  which  will  be 
remembered  by  our  successors,  while  those  Uiat  have  a  chanoe  of  living 
are^  with  few  exceptions,  the  productions  of  amateurs,  who  have  time 
and  money  to  bestow  on  their  favourite  employment.  Why  this  is  a 
necessary  evil  connected  wkh  the  literature  of  Uie  day  it  is  our  purpose 
to  investigate. 

In  the  first  place,  historical  researches  are  not  within  the  proviBoe 
of  the  literary  man  who  has  to  live  by  his  pen.  Time  is  essentially  his 
ci^tal,  and  eveiy  hour  spent  at  the  Museum  is  so  mnoh  loss  to  him,  and 
could  be  more  profitably  and  pleasantiy  spent  in  writing  articles  in  which 
smartness  is  substituted  for  learning.  History,  then,  has  become  the 
domain  of  the  rich,  or  of  those  of  our  literary  brethren  who,  having 
fought  nobly  in  their  day  in  the  arena,  have  retired  with  a  competency 
that  enables  tiiem  to  devote  their  hours  to  subjects  which  they  have  ever 
kept  in  view,  but  have  hitherto  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  out 
Hence  it  is  that,  now-a-days,  the  reputation  of  the  Hterary  man  only 
attains  its  climax  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf^  and  while  his  readers  have 
long  admired  hb  talent,  he  has  not  had  the  power  to  produce  a  woi4c 
worthy  of  himself  and  hb  reputation,  simply  from  the  £&ct  that  with 
ium  *^'time  is  money,*'  and  must  be  put  out  to  the  best  interest.  We 
may  fairly  aaeume,  therefore^  that  historical  works  of  permanent  value  may 
be  sought  in  vain  &om  the  present  list  of  young  writers,  whose  names 
are  in  everybody's  mouth,  but  whose  {ooductions,  if  analysed,  are  of  the 
most  ephemeral  nature. 

There  wae  a  time  when  the  rising  author  was  enabled  to  give  a  test  of 
his  constructive  ability  in  the  shape  of  a  three-volume  novel,  for  which 
hs  obtained  a  scanty  honorarium,  it  is  true,  but  consoled  himself  by  the 
reputation  be  acquired.  Now-a-days,  all  this  is  changed:  everybody 
writes  novels,  and,  be  it  whispered,  many  of  the  amateur  novels  are 
bett^  than  those  produced  by  profe^onal  writers,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  tiie  former,  not  being  tied  by  time,  and  able  to  concentrate  their 
niinds  on  one  subject,  have  it  in  ih&x  power  to  elaborate  the  plot  and 
employ  the  file  with  creditable  effect.  With  the  literary  man,  however, 
the  rule  must  be ''  littera  scripta  manet ;"  he  hurriedly  writes  a  sheet  or 
80  of  hb  novel  in  the  intervfOs  left  by  his  other  engagements,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  cohesion  and  finbh  are  sacrificed. 

There  b  a  very  ample  way  now  of  obtaining  a  reputation,  although 
we  tiiink  it  must  be  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  literature.     We 
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allude  to  the  collection  from  periodicals  and  serials  of  fugitive  pieces, 
which  are  reprinted  under  some  quaint  title,  and  evidendy  command 
a  large  sale,  from  the  number  of  works  of  this  nature  produced.  It  is 
certainly  an  easy  way  of  attaining  popularity,  for  it  at  once  identifies 
the  author  with  those  periodicals  in  which  the  papers  originally  appeared, 
and  places  him  on  a  leyel  in  the  public  mind  with  the  writers  of  repute 
who  honour  those  periodicals  with  their  productions ;  but  we  fear  that  such 
volumes,  if  carefully  examined,  will  not  at  all  enhance  the  true  and  last- 
ing fame  of  the  author.  The  g^eat  evil  of  the  present  day  is  straining 
after  effect,  and  that  word-painting  which  has  become  so  fashionable,  but, 
after  all,  is  so  immeaning :  it  is,  moreover,  the  easiest  possible  matter  to 
achieve,  for  it  requires  knack,  and  not  thought.  Ficturesqueness  of 
style  and  quaintness  of  diction  are  too  often  employed  to  veil  the  utter 
absence  of  thought :  in  a  word,  authors  write  too  much,  not  because 
they  have  something  to  say,  but  because  they  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments to  produce  a  certain  amouiit  of  copy,  for  which  they  expect  the 
ever- welcome  cheque.  When  this  fashion  becomes  tedious  to  the  public, 
and  they  long  for  simpler  £Eure,  and  a  return  to  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon, 
we  do  not  believe  that  one  of  the  books  to  which  we  have  alluded  vrill 
survive  the  general  collapse. 

There  was  a  capital  rule  once  laid  down  by  the  grey-haired  author  for 
the  aspiring  youth  in  literature:  *'  Go  through  your  copy  carefully  and 
knock  out  all  the  adjectives."  But  this  rule,  healthy  as  it  is,  would  not 
do  in  the  present  day,  for  the  prevalent  fault  of  our  literature  is  verbiage, 
and  an  ardent  necessity  to  make  two  words  take  the  place  of  one.  We 
grant  that  the  effect  thus  produced  is  extremely  striking,  and  has  a 
varnish  of  devemess,  but  when  dissected  the  result  is  most  barren  and 
impotent  Strained  similes,  confused  metaphors,  and  repeated  sins  against 
taste  by  the  employment  of  slangy  expressions  to  do  duty  for  wit — such 
are  the  previdling  sins  of  our  literature,  and  such  they  will  remain,  until 
the  public  put  their  veto  upon  them.  But  you  may  wander  in  vain 
through  this  wide  waste  of  words  to  iind  an  original  idea.'  In  this 
instance  you  may  walk  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and,  with  your  hand  oa 
your  heart,  safely  assert  that  all  is  barren — ^but,  then,  it  pays. 

We  think  we  have  shown  how  it  is  that  the  professional  author  of  to- 
day "brille  par  son  absence"  from  the  lists  of  sterling  literature,  and  we 
do  not  well  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  as  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
waste  his  time  over  unprofitable  speculations.  When  he  began  writing, 
and  really  believed  in  literature  as  a  profession,  honouring  and  honoured, 
he  may  have  thrown  his  whole  mind  into  a  work  worth  tenfold  anything 
he  now  produces,  but  which  failed  from  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  displaying  his  wares  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public.  But  so  soon  as  he  has  drifted  into  an  em- 
ployment which  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door,  it  is  remarkable  what  a 
change  comes  oyer  his  views :  he  regards  his  occupation  as  one  which 
should  return  him  the  largest  weekly  stipend  possible,  and  becomes  a 
manufacturer  instead  of  an  originator.  We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
disparagement,  but  we  own  to  a  regret  that  this  process  of  conversion 
has  brought  our  literature  to  a  very  low  ebb.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  French  authors  that  they  convert  the  tenderest  feel- 
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lags  into  **  copy,**  and  though  we  tire  far  from  having  attained  that  point, 
^e  practical  spirit  is  so  prevalent  among  our  authors,  that  they  have 
fallen  into  the  rule  of  only  regarding  the  solid  pudding  and  caring  little 
for  the  empty  praise. 

To  a  great  extent  we  believe  this  to  be  the  cause  of  that  picturesque 
and  ornate  style  of  writing  to  which  we  have  alluded:  time  not  admitting 
of  thought,  the  popular  author  beats  out  his  gold  to  the  thinnest  dimen- 
sions, and  trusts  to  the  ornamentation  to  distract  attention  from  the 
intrinnc  value  of  the  metal.  The  quantity  of  copy  produced  by  a  writer 
in  vogue  is  something  astounding,  and  what  is  published  with  his  name 
is  not  a  tithe  of  what  he  turns  out  under  the  protection  of  the  anonymous* 
The  constant  wear  and  tear  of  mind  would  be  impossible  if  writers 
thought  of  what  they  were  saying,  and  hence  we  have  another  prolific 
cause  of  that  barrenness  we  complain  of.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age 
to  make  money,  and  authors  must  not  be  blamed  if  they  follow  the 
general  rule.  Besides,  the  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands, 
for  they  cause  the  demand,  and  if  they  run  after  the  author  of  the  hour, 
he  is  justified  in  satisfying  them,  his  only  care  being  that  he  does  not 
nauseate. 

We  have  purposely  drawn  a  wide  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
professional  author  and  the  amateur,  and  we  think  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine where  each  should  begin  and  end.  The  latter  may  be  allowed  still 
to  supply  the  number  of  three-volumed  novels  required,  and  the  other 
will  not  interfere.  If  lie  desire  to  have  a  word  with  the  public  in  a  serial 
form,  there  are  plenty  of  periodicals  open  to  him,  and  their  number,  in 
all  probability,  will  largely  increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  professional 
author  has  much  to  contend  agdnst:  every  one  who  thinks  proper  can 
enter  the  republic  and  create  a  competition  injurious  to  all.  There  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  set  up  for  a  literary  man,  and  hence  that  profession 
becomes  the  temporary  refuge  of  all  those  who  have  failed  in  law, 
physic,  and  divinity.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  mention  one  author  of  the 
day,  indeed,  who  was  not  intended  for  something  else,  and  better,  and 
who  drifted,  as  it  were,  into  literature  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  And  the  profession  certainly  has  its  fascinations;  apart  from 
the  vanity  of  seeing  one's  name  in  print,  the  author  is  emancipated  from 
all  authority,  and  has,  after  all,  more  time  on  his  hands  than  any  other 
profession  affords. 

The  worst  evil  against  which  authors  have  to  contend  is  the  possession 
of  no  professional  status,  and  the  want  of  recognition  in  society  as  form- 
ing a  definite  class.  Efforts  have  been  made,  8pasmodi<»lly  as  it  were, 
to  correct  thb,  but  the  only  possible  remedy  is  not  available :  that  is, 
the  refusal  of  admission  to  its  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  pass  a  regular 
examination.  This,  of  course,  is  not  feasible,  and  the  next  best  thing  is 
for  authors  to  act  with  that  scrupulousness  which  will  prevent  malice 
from  assailing  them.  Regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  public  property, 
their  smallest  foibles  are  held  up  in  an  odious  light,  and  slander  finds 
acceptable  food  in  their  short- comings.  There  is  one  point,  above  all, 
which  we  think  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the  error  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  in  cases  of  distress.     This  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Grub- 
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street  daya,  when  authors  were  looked  upon  as  slightly  inferior  to 
porters,  and  was  tolerable  at  a  period  when  authors  were  compelled  to 
obtain  their  livelihood  by  book-work  exclusively.  At  present,  however, 
this  has  quite  changed  :  no  professional  literary  man  but  has  a  pied-^- 
terre  on  the  press  which  keeps  him  from  penury,  and  his  earnings  only 
depend  on  his  industry.  As  a  general  rule,  his  income  is  superior  to  that 
averaged  in  the  other  professions,  and  if  these  have  prizes  to  bestow  which 
literature  cannot  offer,  on  the  other  hand,  they  claim  the  close  and  con- 
stant attention  of  their  votariea.  We  only  hear,  however,  in  exceptional 
cases,  of  public  appeals  b«ng  made  on  belulf  of  the  families  of  struggling 
physicians  and  Mtrristers,  but  it  seems  to  be  degenerating  into  a  rule  in 
Uterature.  In  the  liberal  professions  men  are  regarded  but  coldly  who 
do  not  lay  by  some  portion  of  their  income  for  the  future  provision  of 
their  families ;  but  such  instances,  common  in  literature,  are  expected  to 
be  charitably  regarded.  This  is  radically  wrong ;  and  till  the  system  be 
abolished,  there  is  no  prospect  of  profession^  authors  obtaining  the 
status  in  society  which  they  nave  a  right  to  claim.  Efforts  have  already 
been  made  in  this  direction,  but  have  unfortunately  failed  through  the 
want  of  cohesion,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  literary  men.  Still,  it  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Literary  Society  might  be  satis&c- 
torily  turned,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  internal  sauabbles.  If  a  broad 
scheme  were  brought  forward,  offering  reasonable  cnanoes  of  success,  we 
feel  assured  that  all  literary  men  would  give  it  an  honest  support.  There 
is  no  time  for  such  a  thing  as  the  present,  when  literature  is  in  so  excep- 
tionably  a  flourishing  condition.  We  write  more  in  sorrow  ihan  in 
anger ;  but  we  know  that  a  very  strong  feeling  on  this  very  point  existi 
among  the  outer  world,  and  it  behoves  literary  men  to  show  that  they  are 
themselves  prepared  to  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  But  let  us  return 
to  a  pleasanter  theme. 

If  we  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  literature  as  represented  by  booki, 
the  periodical  branch,  we  are  glad  to  consider,  has  received  a  great  acces- 
sion of  strength ;  and  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  it  has 
claimed  the  serrices  of  the  first  men  of  the  day.  All  our  great  writers 
bestow  their  energies  on  the  serials  they  have  under  their  management, 
and  the  result  is  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before  in  the  world  of  letters. 
It  is  a  curious  result,  however,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  it  is  an 
<^Mn  question  whether  the  public  have  produced  it,  or  whether  it  has  been 
forced  on  them^that  is  to  say,  whether  readers  prefer  light  literature  in 
a  aerial  form,  or  have  been  tempted  by  the  attractions  it  ofiers.  The 
quantity  of  books  annually  produced  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  but 
uat  is  only,  perhaps,  in  a  ratio  to  the  spread  of  education ;  but  the  brosd 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  a  new  path  has  been  struck  out  in  periodical 
literature,  which  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  offers  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. The  only  apprehension  is  that  this  may  be  overdone ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  publishers. 
Curiously  enough,  the  demand  for  such  productions  is  spreading  in  Ger- 
many, where  periodicals  have  hitherto  ever  died  out,  af^r  a  few  wedts' 
sickly^  existence,  of  sheer  inanition,  for  we  hear  of  the  Beuisches  Ma^a- 
tint  just  started  in  Berlin.  In  France,  they  have  long  been  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  Rwue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  as  yet  defied  rivaliy,  and  will 
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do  80  as  ](mg  as  it  is  oondacted  with  the  same  spirit  and  energy  that 
now  characterise  it. 

In  coDclosion,  we  must  express  our  belief  that  the  present  state  of 
literature  in  England  is  transitional,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  better  things. 
Among  much  that  is  to  be  regretted,  there  is  a  germ  of  hope,  and  when- 
ever the  present  &shion,  which  insists  on  straining  after  effect  as  the  first 
condition  of  literary  success,  has  died  oat,  and  we  revert  to  simpler 
writing,  an  upward  and  onward  tendency  will  soon  be  perceptible.  In 
the  mean  while,  let  us  accept  in  a  satisfied  spirit  what  is  offered  us,  and  if 
there  be  not  much  to  instruct,  at  any  rate  we  bare  an  ample  fund  of 
amusement  ever  present  to  hand. 


WAITING  TILL  MT  SHIP  COMBS  HOME. 

BT  MART  C.  F.  MUKSTSB. 

I'll  build  myself  a  palace 

Of  marbles  fine  and  rare, 
All  draped  with  fi;orgeou8  flowers, 

Whose  scent  shall  load  the  air ; 
Bright  fountains  in  the  sunlight 

Shall  flash  their  rainbow  hues, 
And  star  the  glossy  myrtles 

With  diamond-sparkling  dews. 
Behind,  shall  lie  a  valley 

Close  nestled  in  the  hills. 
Amid  whose  giant  larches 

Shall  foam  a  kundred  rills; 
Before,  the  grand  wide  ocean. 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
With  piles  of  giant  wave-worn  rocks. 

And  miles  of  sandy  beach ; 
And  there  shall  one  who  loves  me 

la  peace  and  gladness  come, 
For  her  heart  is  sick  with  waiting 

Till  my  ship  comes  home. 

ril  go  into  the  highways. 

The  hard,  bare  roads  of  life. 
And  raise  the  faint  and  weary 

Down-trodden  in  the  strife ; 
I'll  heal  with  gold  and  kindness 

The  wounds  which  want  hath  dealt, 
And  wake  the  sullen  spirit 

To  joy  too  loDg  unfelt ; 
I'll  seek  the  sunless  darkness. 

Where  flourish  shame  and  sin, 
And  with  me  peace  and  pardon 

And  hope  snail  enter  m ; 
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ril  tell  them  of  His  mercj 

Who  died  to  set  them  free. 
Till  love  shall  melt  the  softened  heart. 

And  bend  the  stubborn  knee ; 
The  ornhan  should  be  friendless, 

Tlie  nouseless  have  no  home, 
No  more,  oh  never  more. 

If  my  ship  were  come. 

Thus  said  I,  young  and  sanguine. 

Full  twenty  years  ago, 
When  life  and  health  and  spirit 

Were  at  their  fullest  flow ; 
But  though  long  Tve  watched  and  waited. 

From  dawn  of  day  till  night. 
No  ship  that  called  me  owner 

Hath  come  to  bless  my  sight.  ^ 
The  waves  and  winds  may  keep  it — 

In  truth  I  care  not  now — 
For  Death  hath  set  his  signet 

On  one  fair  maiden  brow. 
And  the  heart  that  lies  so  pulseless 

Was  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  the  precious  argosies 

Thai  ever  sailed  the  sea. 
By  me  no  wrongs  are  righted. 

For  me  no  hearth-fire  bums. 
The  quiet  grave  shall  hold  me 

Ere  my  ship  returns. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

BBABAZON — ^DE  KORMAN— -BOWLBT. 

Bt  John  B.  Shaw. 

Too  soon,  alas !  the  ghastly  rumour  grows 

luto  the  hopeless  certainty  of  fact ; 

And  now,  in  hearts  by  dark  forebodingns  rack'd, 
Sorrow's  full  cup  with  the  last  drop  o'ernows. 
Sad  is  the  tale !  the  sport  of  ruthless  foes. 

By  famine-pangs  and  fell  disease  attacked, 

Imprison'd,  tortured,  mutilated,  hack'd. 
They  slowly  died.    Heav'n  grant  their  souls  repose ! 
Not  unavenged,  not  unaveng'd,  I  trow, 

0  Hero-Spirits,  shall  your  fate  remain. 
The  barbarous  horde  shul  learn,  though  late,  to  know 

How  dear  to  Britain  are  her  children  slain. 
England's  best  blood,  shed  by  a  treacherous  foe. 

Cries  from  the  ground.    I^y,  shall  it  cry  in  yain  P 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT, 

By     DaDLSY     COSTELLO. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THB    PLEDGB. 

Owe  ooU,  misty  evening  in  November,  about  five-and-twentj  yearr 
agOi,  a  cnrioos  loiterer  in  the  Strand — if  any  such  could  be  in  a  thorough- 
&re  always  so  crowded,  it  being,  moreover,  Saturday — might  have 
noticed  a  taU,  slight,  elegant,  well-dressed  woman,  who,  walking  with  a 
quick  step  but  uncertain  manner,  stopped  suddenly  from  time  to  time 
and  gazed  anxiously  about,  as  if  she  feared  pursuit  or  were  seeking  for 
something  which  she  could  not  discover. 

At  one  moment  she  would  pause  to  look  wistfully  into  a  shop  window, 
at  another  her  glance  would  be  directed  upwards,  and  then,  as  if  unsatis- 
fied, she  would  hurry  on^  faster  than  before. 

At  length  she  seemed  to  have  found  what  she  wanted,  for  she  rapidly 
crossed  the  road,  and  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  narrow  open 
doorway,  above  which  was  a  pane  of  clouded  glass,  illuminated  from 
within,  the  bright  light  behind  revealing  three  golden  balls,  and  the 
words  *'  Money  Lent"  inscribed  beneath  them.  On  the  side  which  faced 
the  Strand  appeared  a  jeweller's  shop,  filled  with  glittering,  miscellaneous 
objects ;  it  stood  at  the  angle  of  a  street  that  led  towards  the  river,  and 
a  few  paces  down  was  the  narrow  doorway  with  the  sign,  which  an- 
nounced that  Isaac  Squirl,  the  jeweller,  was  also  a  pawnbroker. 

Although  the  lady's  destination  was  evidently  the  pawnbroking  de- 
partment, she  turned  away  from  it  and  passed  three  or  four  times  before 
the  front  shop,  peering  dirough  the  wirework  which  guarded  its  trea- 
sures, and  straining  her  eyes  to  descry  who  might  be  within. 

Apparently  she  was  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny,  for,  after  a  last,  long, 
searaiing  look,  she  walked  swiftly  round  the  comer,  and  hurried  through 
the  narrow  entrance.  Arrived  within  it,  a  series  of  doors  on  the  same 
level,  each  with  its  own  illuminated  pane,  arrested  her  progress ;  she 
pullcMl  the  handle  of  one  of  them  towards  her,  and  squeezed  her  way 
mto  a  small  square  space  which  was  closed  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
broad  counter. 

There  were  at  that  time,  as  it  so  happened,  only  two  persons  in  Mr. 
Squirl's  shop— his  wife  and  himself — ^his  only  assistant  having  been  sent 
out  on  an  errand.  Business  was  slack,  and  while  Mrs.  Squirl  was  simply 
engaged  in  hemming  some  domestic  garment,  Mr.  Squirl  was  doing 
abeolutely  nothing,  unless  the  mental  process  of  reckoning  up  interest 
on  money  lent  may  pass  for  occupation.  But  the  creaking  mechanism 
of  the  door  by  which  the  lady  had  entered  one  of  his  business-cells 
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aroused  him  at  once  from  his  reverie,  and  he  stepped  brisUy  towards  the 
back  part  of  his  premises  to  see  what  was  required. 

A  range  of  gas-barners  above  the  counter  was  so  placed  as  to  throw 
a  strong  light  into  each  of  the  compartments  for  pledging  goods,  and  in 
the  last  of  the  row,  though  she  stood  as  far  back  as  she  could,  Mr. 
Squirl  perceived  a  lady  closely  veiled  and  wearing  a  large  wide  cloak. 

*<What  is  your  pleasure,  ma'am?"  asked  Mr.  Squirl,  wiUi  more 
politeness  than  usually  eharacterisef  the  tribe  of  mooejr-lenders,  with 
whom  that  virtue  is  rare. 

"  I  believe,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice,  *^  I  believe 
you  take — ^that  is,  receive — ^articles  of — of  different  kinds,  on  which  yon 
—you  advance  money  ?" 

**  Always  ^ve  full  value,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Squirl,  rubbing  his  hands 
cheerfully,  "  for  every  descriptbn  of  property." 

**  I  have— ^Mnething,"  continued  the  lady,  ^diat-^that  cort  me^ — a 
good  deal,  and  it  is — is " 

<^Yes,  yes,  ma'am,"  observed  Mr.  Squirl,  with  a  smile— *' I  know. 
Sudi  things  come  in  our  way  very  ofUn.     Let  roe  see  it." 

The  lady  drew  frem  beneath  her  cloak  a  very  fine  cambrie  handker- 
ehief,  beautifully  worked  in  the  corners,  and  ziehly  trimmed  with  de^ 
Brussels  lace. 

Mr.  Squiri  raised  the  faandkeri^ief  with  hb  finger  and  thumby  aadhdd 
it  between  himself  and  the  light.  He  screwed  up  his  mouth,  aad,  ton^ 
ing  to  the  lady,  said:  '<  How  much  do  you  want,  ma'am?" 

'^  It  eost  me  ten  pounds,"  was  the  antw«r. 

"<  Very  Hkdy,"  relied  Mr.  Sqmri;  <<  birt  we  couldn't  afioid  to  ndwmuoe 
more  than  two-tea  at  the  v«rv  outside.  Mrs.  Squiri,"  he  went  on, 
raising  his  voice^  ^*  come  and  teU  me  the  value  of  some  laoe." 

<<  Bring^it  here,  Mr.  Hess,"  en^hasised  his  helpaiate  fixn  the  odMr 
end,  ''you  know  I  can't  leave  the  shop." 

^  Wait  a  mmute,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Squhi  '^  I  wUi  be  back  direetiy." 

The  instant  he  was  gone  the  lady  began  to  tremUe  viokatly ;  she 
rested  all  her  weight  on  the  counter,  and  gasped  for  breathy  then,  stoop- 
ing, Ae  lifted  a  bundle,  wrapped  up  in  a  wawl,  kissed  it  repeatedly  with 
stSed  sobs,  placed  it  carefully  on  the  counter,  gently  opened  the  door^ 
and  dtsappearsd* 

''  Two-seven-siz,"  said  Mr.  Sqmrl,  returning,  and  waving  the  ooatifcy 
trifle  with  a  complacent  air — ^'^  two-seven-rix,  ma'am,  is  the  h^hest. 
Hey  I  what!  God  bless  me  I  where's  the  lady  gone  to?  Hew's  tfaia — 
how's  this  ?  Why  ^re's  ever  such  a  big  bundle,  and  nobody  bdongin^ 
to  it !  Lode  HiB  shop  door  and  come  hece>  Mrs.  Squiri ;  yoa  mmM,  I 
tdljoo!" 

/< What  if  the  matter,  Mr.  Hess?  It's  very  good  lace,  no  dosbt; 
but  Brussels  ain't  near  so  much  liked  as  Honiton,  just  now,  sad  " 

'<  Keep  that  for  the  owner,  Mrs.  Squirl,"  cried  die  pamibrdrar,  in  a 
pet.  ''  I  tell  you  she's  gone,  and  left  her  huidkevdue^  and.  the  dervil 
knows  what  bemdes,  behind  her.     Look  here!" 

*^A  riiawl  full  of  goods!"  exclaimed  Mss.  Squid.  '<0h,  she  mnst 
have  stepped  outside  for  more !  Perhaps  there's  a  cab  at  the  dooiu  Qo 
round  and  see. 

Mr.  Squiri,  who  was  for  the  most  part  a  veiy  docile  hosbaad^  zatcaoed 
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Us  stepi  to  Aft  tumt  doat,  nnlooked  il^  and  ptepad  round  the  oomer. 
No  cab  was  in  nghtt  nor,  indeed,  was  any  one  viable  in  the  street  He 
ran  bastilj  to  the  pawnbroktnfl^  entraaoe,  satisfied  himself  that  no  one 
m  there,  aadnsked  back  as  fiist  as  he  went»  completely  winded  by  his 
exertions,  for  he  was  of  a  plethoric  habit^  and  not  moch  given  to  violent 


'^This  is  mnoLgpV  isid  Mr.  Squirl,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  breath-^ 
''one  of  the  nimmest  of  goes  I  ever  came  aorosi  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  ezp^enoei" 

^  Yon.  maj  mj  thai,  Mr.  Hesf,"  retomed  his  wife,  who^  daring  his 
absenee  hadsofe  stood  qnietly  with  her  hands  b^»e  her,  bat  indulging 
in  a  natngal^  Ayrdonable  cariosity,  had  occupied  hemdf  by  untying  the 
shawl  and  eramming  the  contents  of  the  bundle.  ^*  You  may  say  that, 
Mr.  Hess.    Yoa  never  had  a  babby  in  pledge  before,  I  'ope,  Mr.  HmsT 

**  A  bahfay  P*  cried  the  pawnbroker,  raising  his  hands  and  opening  his 
syef  wide  with  astonishment    ''  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  I     A  babby  T 

''Yes;  and  a  very  pretty  one!  A  litUe  boy,  by  the  rosette  in  his  cap, 
and  as  ISka  oar  poor  deac  htUe  Tom  at  six  weeks  as  ever  was  two  young 
brockilo  sprouts^'* 

"  Yoa  9eaih  don't  mean,  my  dear—" 

"NoylfeHsMr  interrupted  Mrs.  Squirt,  staring  hard  in  her  husband's 
fiM»  while  she  jpokew  "laoquityoaof  that  It  beiua  no  retemblance  to 
yon.  Whsn  I  thought  of  poor  little  Tom^  taken  from  us  ten  yean  ago 
— but  all  childnm  at  that  age  are  alike — it's  of  no  use  grieving  now." 

Yet  Mis.  Squiri  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  uttered  these  words. 

"  What^s  to  be  done  with  the  hinfuit?"  said  the  pawnbroker,  who, 
like  his  wifii,  was  troubled  by  false  aspirates. 


The  Ht^  eEsatnre  at  that  moment  awoke  from  sleep,  and  as  it  lav 
saoiling  •■■rpntr^  the  answer  by  stretdui^  out  its  feeble  hands.  It 
said,  as  phunly  as  if  it  had  spoken,.  "  Take  me  to  your  bosom!'* 

VulgKv  ^us.  Squiri  undoubtedly  was,  angry  often,  a  shrew  some- 
tisses;  hmt  she  had  once  been  a  mother,  and  siill  possessed  a  woman's 
hesrt  It  yearned  towards  the  helpless,  abandoned  babe,  and  she  took 
it  in  her  arms,  while  Mr;  Sqoiri  stood  fooUshly  dangling  the  handker- 
eUsfwkieh  had  let  hio^  into  this,  "  the  rummest  of  goea" 

"A  darling  I"  eecdaimed  Mrs.  SquirL  "It  never  cries  I  And  see, 
lb.  Haes^  what  nice  things  it  has  on !  Real  Valanseens  round  the  cap 
and  tucWr.  The  shawl,  too,  is  French  cashmere.  Stay,  what's  thi^ 
pinned  to  it  ?    Fat  down  that  hankeroher,  Mr.  Hess,  and  look!" 

The  objeet  that  had  attracted  Mrs.  Squirl's  attention  was  a  folded 
paper,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  some  writing  in  a  feminine  hand. 

The  pawnbroker  held  it  under  one  of  the  gaslights,  and  read  as 
fi^ows  : 

"  This  child  has  been  christened  Lorn;  add  any  other  name  you  please. 
Preserve  the  memoriab  left  with  it,  and  use  the  money  enclosed." 

Me.  Sqoiri  4^wned  the  paper  and  took  out  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 
lifty  Pounds. 

"  Just  like  a  parcel,"  observed  Mr.  Squiri;  '<  boohed  and  carriage  paid 
aUrejr'iar." 

"'Hiey  don't  mean  us  to  lose  by  it,  that's  clear!"  said  his  wiftu 
"What  do  yoa  think?" 

q2 
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'<  Ram,  very  rum !"  ejaculated  the  pawnbroker,  Bcratching  his  head. 
''  I've  had  many  queerish  pledges  in  mj  time,  but  never  so  queer  a  one 
as  this.     Whatever  must  we  do  ?^ 

"  We  can't  send  the  babby  to  the  work'ouse,*'  said  Mrs.  Squirl,  who 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  part  with  it  on  any  terms. 

<*  No,**  replicMl  her  husband,  dubiously.     **  I  suppose  not" 

"  Fifty  pound,"  remarked  Mrs.  Squirl,  "  will  go  a  good  way  towards 
its  keep." 

*'  It  will/'  returned  the  pawnbroker,  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 
*<  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  more  assured  manner,  like  one  accustomed  to 
calculate  chances,  '^  hinfant's  lives  is  precarious :  there's  Godfrey,  and 
Overlaying,  and  Falling  in  the  Fire,  and  Biiing  Water  drunk  out  of  the 
Spout  of  the  Tea-kettle " 

**  Mr.  Hess !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  *^  I  wonder  at  you !  Did  any  of 
them  things  carry  off  our  poor  dear  little  Tommy  ?     Dii  I  ever ** 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  never  said  you  did;  only  haccidents  will 
happen  in  the  very  best  reglated  of  families.  And  so  we  may  as  well 
keep  the  babby  and  pocket  the  note,  for  if  we  gave  up  the  one  we  should 
have  to  fork  out  the  other — as  honest  people,  you  know !" 

This  last  sentence  was  rather  an  interrogation  than  a  positive  asser- 
tion, but  if  uttered  as  a  feeler  it  failed  of  its  object,  Mrs.  Squirl  promptly 
replying  that,  of  course,  the  child  and  the  money  went  together. 

'*  That  being  the  case,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  oratorically,  ^^  we've 
only  one  line  of  conduct  in  which  we  must  pursue.  First,  there's  the 
nuss." 

**  Leave  that  to  me,  Mr.  Hess." 

^'  Then,"  pursued  Mr.  Squirl,  *'  it's  only  half-named — and  a  strange 
one  it's  got  to  begin  with.     What's  the  meaning  of  *  Lorn  ?' " 

"  Why,  what  it's  wrapped  in  to  be  sure.  You  ought  to  know,  Mr. 
Hess,  you've  lent  upon  plenty  of  pieces." 

'*  Oh,  ah !     But  this  is  spelt  different,"  persisted  the  pawnbroker. 

"  What  does  that  signify?"  returned  his  wife.  "  I  know  of  nothing 
else." 

'*  About  the  otiier  name,  though,"  said  Mr.  Squirl. 

'*  Time  enough  to  talk  about  that,"  was  the  reply.  "  There's  Cramp** 
—this  was  the  shopman — **  just  come  in.  You  go  and  lock  up  the  money 
while  I  get  something  for  this  precious  babe.  Hush !  hush !  that's  a 
darling!" 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Squirl  dbappeared  on  her  maternal  mission^ 
leaving  her  husband  to  ponder,  in  some  perplexity,  over  the  events  of  the 
evening. 

OHAPTEB  n. 
THE  OBJLCLB  CONSULTED. 

The  knotty  question  of  naming  the  Foundling  was  settled  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  existence,  but  not  without  a  warm  discussion — alter- 
cation, perhaps,  would  be  the  better  word. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squirl  had  fancy  names  which  they  wished  to 
bestow  on  the  child,  the  lady  inclining  to  the  high  aristocratic,  nothing 
less  than  descendanti--or  presumed  to  be  so— -of  the  noble  lobben  that 
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came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  she  had  nerer 
heard ;  her  more  dead-lerel-Iike  partner  affecting  rather  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  every  day,  the  proprietors  of  flat-irons,  hlankets, 
and  weariDg  apparel  of  divers  sorts  and  textures.  Thus  while  Mrs.  Sauirl 
hesitated  between  Craven,  Villiers,  Cecil,  and  Somerset,  all  of  them 
having  a  flavour  of  the  locality  in  which  she  dwelt,  and  almost  resolved 
upon  Northumberland  on  account  of  her  respect  for  the  Lion  whose  tail 
dominates  the  Strand,  Mr.  Squirl  repeated  a  bead-roll,  containing  nothing 
more  euphonious  than  Digweed,  Spikins,  Gollop,  or  Boggs,  names, 
equally  well  known  in  the  vicinity,  of  parties  who  wore  purple  velvet 
waistcoats  and  the  thinner  integuments  associated  by  poets  with  per- 
petual lightness  of  heart. 

At  last  the  dispute  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  compromise,  that  happy 
expedient  which  saves  so  much  conscience,  and  which,  if  thought  of  in 
time,  would  often  save  so  much  temper,  only  people  like  to  have  their 

Suarrel  out  before  they  come  to  terms.  It  was,  tnen,  finally  agreed,  since 
le  pawnbroker's  shop,  like  the  grave,  is  visited  by  high  and  low,  that 
Mr.  Squirl  should  produce  his  day-book — the  book  in  which  he  entered 
his  pledges — and  take  the  first  name  at  the  top  of  the  page  at  which  he 
opened. 

The  Sortes  Sqoirlianse  determined  as  follows  : 

'<  February  10.  Loriot,  Charles.  12,  King  Street,  Soho.  Diamond 
ring.     Nine  Pounds." 

'^Charles  Loriot,"  said  Mrs.  Squirl,  musingly,  and  not  altogether 
with  a  Parisian  accent  '^  Um  !  Well!  what  sort  of  person  was  he,  Mr, 
Hess?    Do  you  remember ?" 

*'  Seldom  forget  my  customers,''  replied  the  pawnbroker.  "  Never, 
when  they  bring  me  a  good  thing  that  they're  not  likely  to  redeem. 
Besides  this  one  gave  me  plenty  of  time  to  remember  him.  Told  the  old 
stoiy,  of  course,  but  told  it  in  bad  English,  which  made  him  longer  about 
it:  should  take  it  out  in  a  week,  or  less — perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  that 
very  night — only  wanted  a  temporary  accommodation — sudden  call  upon 
him  for  a  sum  of  money  to  help  a  friend  in  distress,  bank  closed  before  he 
was  applied  to — obliged  to  come  in  a  hurry — wanted  as  much  as  I  could 
possibly  let  him  have — only  valuable  he  had  convenient — family  relic — 
wouldn't  sell  it  for  anything,  must  take  the  greatest  care  of  it — sure  to 
come  for  it  to-morrow — as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  if  he  didn't 
happen  to  be  able  to  return  to-night.  I  needn't  tell  you,"  continued  Mr. 
Squirl,  "  that  I've  never  set  eyes  on  him  since." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Squirl.  '<  Did  he  seem  a  gentle- 
man?" 

"Gentleman!     Well!  I've  my  doubts.     He  looked  like  a  forriner." 

"Tall  or  short?" 

"  Six  foot  at  least" 

"Handsome?" 

"  Uncommon  sailer.  With  bushy  hair  and  black  eyes.  I  don't  call 
that  handsome." 

Mr.  Squirl,  be  it  remarked,  was  short,  stout,  bald,  and  florid. 

"  I  do,  though,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squirl,  quickly. 

"  Every  one  to  their  taste,"  observed  the  pawnbroker,  and  If  curiosity 
had  not  at  that  moment  been  uppermost,  the  altercation  might  have  been 
renewed ;  but  Mrs.  Squirl's  questioning  was  not  over. 
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*' How  old  was  be  P" 

"  Seren  or  eight-aod-twenty,  or  thereabouts." 

<*  How  was  he  dressed?"  she  inquired. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tdi  you,**  replied  Mr.  SqmrL  "Being,  as  I 
said,  a  forriner,  of  course  he  wore  a  doak ;  whaf  s  under  a  fiirriner^s  cloak 
is  mostly  seedy.** 

**  Was  he  wearing  the  rine  he  pledged?" 

**  He  took  it  off  his  little  ftiser.  Long  fingers  he  had,  too,  that  opened 
and  shut  like  springs,  and  hands  never  quiet  for  one  instant,  kept  taking 
up  his  ring  and  putting  it  down  again,  and  looking  round  him  as  if  fer 
something  else  to  take  up,  though  about  putting  down  agdn  I  won't  take 
on  me  to  say.'* 

"  You're  ahrays  so  suspidous,  Hr.  Hess.** 

**  Need  to  be,  in  our  profession.  Many  a  bit  of  paste  Pre  had  shored 
across  that  counter  as  coolly  as  if  they'd  been  dimonds  just  dug  oat  <^ 
the  mine." 

"  This  was  good  water  ?"  said  Mrs.  Squirl. 

**  He  wouldn't  hare  caught  me  lending  nine  pound  on  it  if  it  hadn't 
been,"  returned  the  pawnbroker.  **  Worth  thirty — cost,  perhaps,  twice 
as  much." 

«  Cost  bun,  do  you  think  ?** 

**  How  inquisitive  you  women  are,**  said  Mr.  Squirl,  lauehing.  Then, 
in  a  graver  tone:  '*  What  it  cost  him  was,  maybe,  the  pains  lie  took  to  e;et 
it.  Them  nimble  fingers,  and  them  quick  black  eyes,  don't  make  t£at 
suppersition  so  very  unlikely.** 

"  Do  you  fiEuicy  he'll  ever  take  it  out  ?" 

"Not  her* 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Hess,  Fll  make  a  bargain  with  you.  Give  the  boy 
any  name  you  like — ^this  forriner's  I  mean — you  fixed  on  it,  you  know— 
and  when  the  twelvemonth's  out  Fll  keep  the  ring  for  hick. 

"  And  who's  to  pay  me  my  nine  pound  and  interest  ?"  said  the  pawn- 
broker, with  a  blank  countenance. 

**  Put  it  down  as  a  bad  debt,  if  you  Tike.  But  if  you  want  peace  and 
quietness,  Mr.  Hess,  and  if  you  mean,  for  once  in  your  life,  to  behave  te 
your  wife  as  a  husband  and  a  man  ought  to  do—** 

The  storm  was  brewing  agun,  and  the  pawnbroker  wisely  gave  in. 

**  Julier,"  he  said,  "you  know  I  love  you.  My  affections  has  never 
swerved  since  the  day  I  fondled  you  at  the  halter,  leastways '* 

I  break  off  to  observe  that  hot  rum-and-water  assbted  at  this  convtr- 
Mtion,  and  that  Mr.  Squirl  was  entering  upon  his  third  glass. 

"Leastways,  when  I  brought  you  home  in  a  'ackney  coach, 

Julier,  an  'ansome  blushing  bride.  'The  ring,  my  dear,  shall  be  yours,  the 
moment  it's  mine  to  give. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hess !"  cried  Mrs.  Squirl,  bestowing  on  her  husband 
a  conjugal  salutation,  "  and  out  of  compliment  to  yon  and  the  dimond, 
we'll  call  the  child  Lorn  Loriot  P' 

For  the  second  time  since  our  acquidntance  with  him,  Mr.  Squiri 
looked  puzzled.  The  name  was  none  of  his  choosing,  and  he  was,  as  it 
were,  done  out  of  his  ring.  The  inexorable  logic  of  diese  facta  he  could 
aotquite  understand. 

luippy,  however,  is  the  husband  who  has  nothing  more  difficult  to 
iolve. 
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The  BfaowHum's  bear  that  only  daoeed  to  ^*  the  gentoelest  of  tunes'* 
owed,  probabljr,  more  to  edacation  than  to  inttbot  The  leverte  wefoay 
nppoee  to  have  been  the  case  with  Lotn  Lorioty  lor  eertaialy  what 
gen^ity  there  was  in  him  he  did  not  acquire  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

If  it  had  depended  only  on  the  wish^  of  Mrs.  Squirl,  the  boy  would 
hare  ecfipsed  Ute  Admirable  Criohton ;  in  her  estuBation»  indeed,  be  was 
the  equifaient  of  that  distbguished  peffsonage,  even  More  he  cut  Us 
teeth. 

Mrs.  Squirl  was  one  of  those  women  who,  with  strong  feelings  upon 
every  point,  feel  most  stroogly  on  the  subject  of  matendty •  Bei^ved  of 
her  finthope  by  the  lossof  her  lamented  Tommy,  her  perpetual  yeaniiag 
had  been  for  another  child  to  repkee  him,  but  Nature  had  denied  this 
boon,  and  she  yearned  in  rain  till  Chance  gave  her  the  litde  waif  so  un« 
expeotedly  cast  at  her  door.  She  cherished  it,  aooordingly,  with  a  fondness 
which,  though  pronounced  absurd  by  ail  her  nmghbours,  who  wondered 
and  sneered  by  tuDis,  was,  after  all,  extremely  naiuraL  When  evmry 
espeetatioo  had  ceased  of  again  becoming  a  mother,  the  sole  object  sh^ 
dMtred  was  suddenly  plac^  within  her  reach,  and  the  wish,  so  long 
repressed,  had  a  legitimate  means  of  expansion. 

If  Mr.  Squirl  had  shared  his  wife's  sentiments,  the  foundling  would 
most  assnedly  have  been  an  utterly  spoilt  child ;  but  th«:e  were  several 
xeasoBS  whv  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  domestic  question.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  not  originally  been  endowed  with  too  great  tenderness 
of  hearty  and  the  calling  he  followed  was  not  one  to  add  to  it ;  in  the 
next,  he  had  no  love  of  offspring  in  the  abstract  ■paternal  honours  were 
indifferent  to  him,  even  when  they  came  in  the  course  of  nature,  irregu- 
hrly,  therefibfe,  they  possessed  but  little  diann ;  thirdly,  the  absorption  by 
the  little  stranger  of  all  his  wife's  affections,  excited  jealousy  and  pro* 
Toked  ill-will ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Squirl  had  a  business  eye  to  the  future, 
and  soliloquised  after  this  fiuhion : 

'^  A  fifty  pan'  note  is  all  very  well,  but  how  long  will  it  last  if  Mrs. 
Squirl  carries  on  the  way  she's  begun,  bringing  this  here  child  up  like  a 
hinfimt  prince,  with  only  to  cry  for  a  thing  and  *ave  it  ?  Why  before  a 
twelvemonth's  over  I  shall  be  a  dead  loser  by  the  transaction,  and  'ave 
a  hin£Bmt  prince  on  my  'ands  for  life !     Blow  the  babby  !    I  wish  I'd 


to  hear:  a  wlu^esome  dsead  of  Mrs.  Squirl's  excitable  temper  kept 
pawnbroker  silent ;  but  he  brooded  over  his  grievance,  and,  as  his  pre- 
diction grew  towards  its  accomplishment,  duliked  the  child  more  and 


During  the  period  of  Lom's  infancy  this  hostile  feeHng  was  of  little 
consequence,  forr  in  all  that  related  to  the  affairs  of  his  household,  Mr* 
Squirl  was  never  allowed  to  interfere.  Neither  did  it  operate  directly  to 
Lom'e  detriment  for  several  years.    The  boy  was  sent  to  school— a  day« 
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school  only  (it  would  have  cost  Mra.  Squirl  too  much  to  b«?e  parted  with 
him  for  more  than  a  day) ;  he  profited  by  his  lessons,  and  Mr.  Squiri, 
inwardly  protesting,  piud  the  bill.  In  like  manner,  and  with  like  pro- 
test, Mr.  Squirl  met  all  the  expenses  attendant  on  Lom's  bringing  up. 

This  may  seem  a  sort  of  generous  forbearance  on  the  pawnbroker's 
part,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Squirl  endowed  her  hoa- 
CNtnd  with  what,  in  her  station  of  life,  as  a  thriving  butcher's  daughter, 
might  be  called  a  fortune — a  sum  of  money,  at  all  events,  which  mainly 
contributed  to  establish  Mr.  Squirl  in  business. 

When  a  man  marries  an  heiress — as  when  he  marries  a  beggar — ^be 
must  take  the  consequences.  Sometimes  he  is  ruined  by  the  first  process 
more  speedily  than  by  the  second ;  but,  whether  ruined  or  not,  if  the 
lady  has  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  merits,  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
are  not  conspicuous  or  asserted — if  the  lady,  moreover,  fpossesses  rela- 
tives, in  the  butchering  or  any  other  line,  who  still  thrive,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, on  the  other  hand,  has  no  prospective  resources,  he  does  not 
marry  with  impunity.  The  conjugal  reminder  <<  Remember  what  I 
brought  you  V*  is,  in  such  cases,  a  mortal  blow  to  marital  independence. 

Mr.  Squirl,  when  he  married,  was  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  no  particular  merits  to  assert,  and  in  their  absence  he  was  not  gifted 
with  sufficient  moral  courage  to  kill  the  cat  on  his  wedding-day :  he 
lost  his  opportunity,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  heard  him  advert| 
when  a  hackney-coach  conveyed  his  ''  Julier"  to  her  future  home^  and  he 
never  aran  recovered  it. 

On  this  account,  then,  it  was,  that  when  he  murmured  none  heard  his 
murmurings  but  himself, — on  this  account  he  ate  his  leek  without  swear- 
ing ;  and  owing  to  Mr.  Squirl's  forbearance,  which,  you  see,  was  not 
generous  but  compelled,  the  days  of  young  Lorn  Loriot — like  those  of 
Thalaba — **  happily  went  by." 

But  ^'  Time  at  length  sets  all  things  even,''  and,  whether  for  good  or 
ill,  *'  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  round  his  revenges." 

Till  Lorn  was  fourteen  years  of  age  even  the  happy  Thalaba  need  not 
have  envied  him.  In  the  figurative  language  of  Mr.  Squiri,  he  led  the 
life  of  a  prince — as  princes  of  yore  are  supposed  to  have  lived — with 
scarcely  a  wbh  ungratified ;  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lom's 
wuhes  had  no  very  extravagant  tendency.  Roll-pudding,  when  the 
raspberries  were  freshly  preserved — peg-tops,  hoops,  and  kites,  during 
the  several  seasons  for  those  amusements — a  rabbit  in  its  hutch,  that 
special  delight  of  juvenility — the  Christmas  pantomime — ^'Robinson 
Crusoe,''  for  more  imaginative  enjoyment — a  holiday  in  the  hay-fields 
at  Midsummer,  and  a  day's  fishing  in  the  Hampstead  ponds,  whenever 
the  day  could  be  stolen,  made  very  nearly  the  sum  total  of  the  youthful 
pleasures  of  Lorn  Loriot. 

The  end  of  Lom's  fourteenth  year  saw,  however,  the  end  of  all  these 
pleasures.  He  returned  home  one  evening  to  find  a  sad  change  there. 
During  his  absence  Mrs.  Squirl  had  been  stricken  by  apoplexy,  and  was 
lying  insensible.  In  this  state  she  continued  for  nearly  four-and-twenty 
hours ;  then  there  was  a  return  of  consciousness,  during  which  she  asked 
after  her  dear  Lory — the  pet  name  she  gave  to  Lorn — made  him  sit  on 
her  bed,  held  his  hands  in  hers,  tried  hard  to  say  something  that  was  on 
her  mitid,  but  failed  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  by  certain  feeble  efforts 
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•eemed  to  express  her  desire  to  transfer  the  diamond  ring  she  always 
wore  to  one  of  Lom's  fingers, — but  failing  in  this,  too,  she  fell  back 
powerlesB,  moaned  twice,  and  died. 

What  Mrs.  SqaiA  bad  been  unable  to  accomplish  was  speedily  effected 
hj  her  husband,  who,  standing  by,  had  narrowly  watched  his  wife's 
moTements.  Her  breath  had  scarcely  departed  before  he  leaned  across 
the  bed,  remored  the  ring,  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  the  weeping  Lorn  down  stairs ;  he  then  locked  the  door. 
I^ext  day  the  undertaker  came  and  **  performed,"  as  his  tribe  call  it,  the 
functions  of  his  calling,  the  coffin  was  screwed  down,  and  Lorn  never 
saw  again  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  been  more  truly  his  mother 
than  she  who  bore  him.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  follow  her  remains 
to  the  grave  in  the  dreary,  desolate  churchyard  that  throws  a  gloom 
over  Covent-garden,  and  then  he  became  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Squirl,  who  eyed  him  as  if  he  were  a  property  he  should  very  much  like 
to  find  a  bidder  for.  ^ 

CHAPTER  rV. 
MB.  cramp's  ABVIOB. 

If  any  doubt  existed  in  Lom's  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Squirl's 
sentiments  towards  him,  they  were  speedily  removed.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  funeral — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  mourners  were  dispersed — ^he  re- 
ceived the  first  convincing  proof. 

"  Come,  get  that  cloak  off,  and  don't  stand  snivelling  there,"  said  the 
pawnbroker  to  Lorn,  directly  they  entered  the  house ;  **  be  handy,  and 
nelp  to  take  down  the  shetters — I've  lost  more  daylight  by  this  affair 
than  I  shall  make  up  in  a  fortnight :  you're  not  going  to  heat  the  bread 
of  hidleoess  any  more,  I  can  tell  you !  *  Come,  look  anve  I" 

A  violent  push,  which  sent  Lorn  staggering  to  the  other  end  of  the 
shop,  was  the  accompaniment  to  these  unwelcome  words.  It  had  the 
effect  of  suspending  Lom's  grief  for  the  time,  his  spirit  rising  against 
treatment  so  harsh  and  cowardly.  He  did  not,  however,  give  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  speech,  but  gave  Mr.  Squirl  a  look  which  the  latter 
rightly  interpreted. 

^*  Oh,  that's  it  1"  he  said,  as  Lom  proceeded  to  do  the  work  appointed 
— "  you're  ongratefnl,  are  you,  as  well  as  hobstinate !  But  we'll  soon 
see  who's  naaster  here!  Yes!"  continued  the  pawnbroker,  maundering 
to  himself  sis  he  took  out  his  books,  *'  hobstinacy — ^that's  where  it  is  I 
He's  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Things  that  carry  off  other  folk's 
children,  afore  they  can  tum  round,  never  'ad  no  heffect  upon  'im! 
Look  at  the  weekly  return  of  the  Register!  What  does  he  say?. 
Measles,  so  many ;  hooping-cough,  so  many ;  scarlyteena,  so  many  5 
bums  and  scalds,  turned  up  in  bedsteads,  clothes  took  fire,  choked  by 
eadn'  too  fast,  so  many ;  to  say  nothin'  of  the  inwariable  practice  of 
drinkin'  bilin'  water  out  of  the  spout  of  the  tea-kitde,  which,  I  must  own 
it,  it  was  my  stand-by,  and  he  never  so  much  as  once  give  a  thought 
to  doin'  of  it  I  Hobstinacy  and  wiciousness  always  go  together.  That 
boy  will  come  to  a  bad  end !" 

If  all  prophets  were,  as  many  are,  the  arbiters  of  their  own  predic- 
tions, Mr.  Squirl's  prophecy  respecting  Lorn  would,  without  doubt,  have 
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been  npidly  venfiad ;  &tdt  is  to  fa^,  if  ill  treaimenfc  ooaU  IiaTe  drifoo 
the  boy  mto  the  vidouf  oounet  whieh,  in  the  pawniMroker^s  opiiuoii,  ha 
was  destined  to  follow.  But  that  resistance  to  phymcal  ailment,  whuh 
Mr.  SquirL  eo  fselkigly  lamented,  had  abo  a  moral  derelopment  It  was 
lather  hard  opoa  1^.  S^^obl,  hot  Lorn  woold  not  gratify  him  by  going 

WfOOg. 

AmMogit  the  minor  wcpe^ents  to  whidi  the  pawnbroker  resorted,  was 
that  of  entttng  tA  Lom's  pooket-money,  the  few  penoe  per  week  that  his 
wife  had  alwi^  so  gladly  giren.  He  did  this,  less  for  the  deske  of 
saring  expense,  less  for  the  satisfaotion  of  depriving  Lorn  of  the  things 
the  pence  conkl  bny—though  each  of  these  motives  had  weight— thui 
for  the  hope  that,  wanlaog  money,  L(»n  might  be  teonitod  to  piifir. 
B«t  Mr.  Sqnirl  marked  his  sizpenees  in  vain— 4n  vain  the  till  was  left 

ri — "nothing  was  tonohed.  Mr.  Squirl  stinted  Lora  at  his  meals,  hot 
contents  of  the  bread-pan  weie  undiminished,  the  meagre  larder  re- 
mained as  it  was  left.  On  the  score 'of  dishonesty,  therefore,  Mr.  Squirl 
was  disappointed.  He  then  tried  the  effect  of  the  hardest  work  to  which 
Lorn  could  be  set.  This  experimeBt  offered  three  chances :  the  boy 
might  refuse  to  work,  and  thus  afford  Mr.  Squirl  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
beatine  him ;  he  might  break  down  under  his  toil ;  or,  which  Mr.  Squirl 
would  mfinitely  have  preferred,  he  might  run  away,  uid  nerver  behesrd 
of  more.  But,  here  again,  the  obstinacy  that  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Lom's  charaoter  spoilt  the  experiment ;  he  perfonned  the  tasks  assigned, 
not  with  the  readiness  of  fear,  but  with  a  readiness  prompted  by  the  re- 
solution  to  endure,  by  the  exercise  of  aoouiage  on  which  ixmxkj  Aemaais 
were  one  ^y  to  be  made. 

At  last  Mr.  Squirl  took  Another  inew  of  the  matter,  and  not  likiag 
Lorn  a  wfatt  the  smto,  relened  him  hom  pw'fcuming  the  commoa 
drudgery  of  the  house,  and  took  him  into  the  ^op«  The  reason  for  thii 
procMding  was  simple  enoogh.  Lom  had  profited  by  his  schoolmg;  he 
wrote  an  exceUent  hand,  and  wasji  good  arithsMtician ;  he  was  qmck, 
too,  beyond  the  generalify  of  bovs  of  his  9gt.  These  qnalslies,  service- 
able in -every  trade,  were  espeeiidly  serviceable  in  that  c^  a  pawabrokec 
Bat  Mr.  Squirl  was  inflaenoed  by  an  addstional  oonsidezation.  Am 
apprentice,  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  infirmity  of  ill- 
ness, v?as  carried  off  by  coesnmptioo,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  in  Mr. 
Sqidrrs  establishmoit  By  putting  Lorn  in  the  yonng  man's  place  thwe 
would  be  no  fipesh  nsonth  to  feed,  and  only  the  experienoe  was  wantu^ 
which  Lom's  readiness  would  soon  supply.  The  place  thus  o£fered  Loca 
aco^ted,  as  he  had  accepted  every  thing  else  at  theiiands  of  Mr.  Sqmri; 
he  was  too  yonng  to  theorise  about  fiite,  hot  the  doctrine  ^  fatalism  was 
that  which  he  unoonsdonsly  julopted. 

Mr.  SquirPs  bwsiaeso  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ^'  estahlishfnwit,^  a 
modem  word  which  has  even  reached  the  pawnlwoker's  shop.  However 
higfa-eonnding  tiie  appellation,  the  estabUshment  had  no  v^  high  p«e- 
tensioBB.  It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Bqdd  himself,  by  his  assJataat.,  Mx. 
Cramp,  who,  when  we  heard  of  ham  before,  was  of  middle  age,  but  nosr 
^derly — and  by  tiie  neo^yte  Lom  Loriot;  to  induct  the  latter  into  a 
knowledge  of  his  profession  was  chiefly  the  task  of  the^Msistant. 

Mr.  Cramp  was  a  thin,  hoUow^^yed,  mysterionsph)oking  man,  with 
vrhat  is  tenned  a  hatchet-fooe,  and  a  high  bony  nose  of  such  ^cessive 
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proporiicmsy  that  the  face  behind  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  it,  than  it  to 
the  hice;  like  Mr.  Cramp's  eyes,  this  nose,  too,  was  hollow,  and  a 
natoraHst  mieht  haye  been  pardoned  the  foncy  that  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  place  in  which  the  hermit-crab  would  take  refuge  when  obliged  by 
imoease  of  growth  to  quit  its  sbdl  and  seek  another  casual  dwelling. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  vaioe  that  issaed  horn — not  to  speak  it  irre* 
Yerently — Mr.  Cramp's  conch,  partook  very  much  of  a  nasal  or  cavernous 
tone.  BSs  manner  corresponded  widi  his  external  attributes ;  he  was 
greatly  grren  to  *die  utterance  of  oracular  sentences,  which,  frei^  from 
tfie  comage  of  hb  brain,  appeared  of  immense  yalue,  but  when  put  into 
circulation,  miderwent  a  considerable  abatement  of  their  worth.  As  be- 
fitted one  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  pawnbroldng 
Kne,  Mr.  Gnrmp  was  of  a  doubting,  misanthropic  turn,  as  it  he  thought 
that  men  fike  articles  ofiered  in  pledge  always  put  too  high  a  price  on 
ihemsriyes.  Something  of  this  sourness  of  spirit  was  owing,  perhaps,  to 
ihe  fact  that  the  assistant  was  a  disappointed  man ;  he  had  constantly 
diertshed  the  expectation  tlmt  the  name  of  Cramp  would  one  day  fig^ure 
in  the  same  line  with  that  of  Squirl,  but  five-and-twenty  years  had  gone 
by,  and  the  reward  of  his  ambition  seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 

At  the  first  business  interview  between  Mr.  Cramp  and  Lorn,  the 
Senltimaer— 40  we  may  call  him — spoke  as  follows : 

**  If  you  expects  to  get  on  in  this  here  world" — Mr.  Cramp's  language 
was  slightly  defaced  by  ungrammatical  blemishes—^  you  must  look  at 
bodi  sides  of  eveiythimc.  Man's  natnr  is  prone  to  deceive.  It  ain't  the 
gloss  on  a  'coat  as  makes  it  new :  threadbare  clothes  is  always  the 
ifainiest.  Handle  folks  as  if  they  was  the  weskits  and  trowsies  they 
comes  to  pop ;  hold  'em  well  up  to  the  Kght,  try  the  strength  of  theur 
seams  and  stitches,  take  ^care  the  moth  ain't  in  'em.  Th«  'uman  'art 
is  inll  of  wickedness,  and  all's  not  gold  as  glitters.  A  man  comes  to 
yon  and  says— so  and  so;  don't  trust  him:  plated  goods  ain't  silver;  if 
yon  want  to  get  at  the  real  thing  test  it  with  a  strong  mind  and  aqua- 
fortis. Men's  words  is  mostly  outside  show :  they  don't  mean  what  they 
expresses ;  paste  looks  like  dimonds  till  you  gets  at  the  foil  that's  under. 
Never  believe  half  a  man  tells  you,  and  don^t  offer  more  than  a  quarter 
of  whaf  s  asked.  Snakes  often  lies  'id  in  the  grass :  they  rises  their 
punted  eds  and  smiles ;  when  a  female  puts  a  pledge  in  your  'and  look 
at  ihe  harticle,  not  her  eyes;  tiiink  of  the  valley  of  Uxe  object,  not  of  the 
honey  that  trickles  from  ner  tongue.  Charity  begins  at  home  ;  arts  is 
soft  and  eds  is  ard;  you  owes  your  dooty  to  your  ed;  else,  what  are  you 
there  for?  The  simble  of  our  perfession  is  three  gold  balls,  two  at  top 
and  one  at  bottom.  When  aman  is  in  want  the  world  is  two  to  one 
agin  him ;  keep  that  in  mind,  when  parties  pops  the  ne-cessaries  of 
fife — fire-irons,  bed  fumitur,  and  all  kinds  of  wearm'  apparel — the  more 
he  wants  the  less  he's  able  to  get.  Them's  my  maxims,  and  them's  the 
pawnbroker's  golden  rule.'*' 

In  such  sentences,  pregnant  with  worldly  wisdom,  ^er(ect\j  new  to 
Lorn,  and  very  nseftil  to  him  if  it  had  been  quite  intelligible,  the 
Scrutiniser  laid  down  the  theory  of  the  Art  which  ne  so  long  had  prac- 
tised. 
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CHAPTER  ▼. 
THB  BTRAHOB  TISITOB. 


Bt  dint  of  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  process  of 
weeding  on  that  of  his  scholar,  who  learned  to  separate  the  high  moral 
from  the  low  useful,  Lorn  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  intricacies  of  the  pawnbroking  business.  Not 
every  one  of  Mr.  Cramp's  maxims  took  root  in  his  bosom,  and  he  was 
constantly  getting  into  scrapes  with  Mr.  Squirl,  for  compassionately 
listeninc^  to  tales  of  sore  distress;  but  in  matters  that  only  required  pro- 
fessional acuteness  to  fix  the  value  of  articles  offered,  he  acquitted 
himself  very  creditably,  and  became  a  serviceable  adjunct 

One  afternoon,  about  the  period  of  the  year  at  whidi  this  story  opened^ 
and  something  like  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  death  of  Mn.  Squirl, 
the  Scrutiniser  and  Lorn,  now  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  lad  of  nearly  seven- 
teen, were  at  their  usual  posts  behind  the  counter,  but  not  particularly 
engaged.  Mr.  Squirl  had  gone  to  a  trade  sale,  and  Mr.  Cramp — who 
firew  more  oracular,  and,  of  course,  more  misanthropic  with  age  and  hope 
deferred — taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull  of  custom,  was  solacing 
himself  by  administering  a  dose  of  advice  to  his  young  companion,  which 
was  not  advice  only,  but  counsel,  mmgled  with  reproof.  Lom*s  ooea- 
pation  for  the  moment  was  that  of  burnishing  some  tarnished  silver  ;  he 
could,  therefore,  listen  or  not,  as  best  suited  him,  and  considering  that, 
by  this  time,  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Cramp's  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy, it  need  scarcely  be  said  which  course  he  adopted. 

Mr.  Cramp  had  been  recently  refreshing  himself  at  the  fount  of  know- 
ledge which  flows  from  the  Book  of  ^'The  Preacher;" — he  had  also 
stepped  out  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  taken  an  extra  glass  of 
gin-and-water  at  the  "  Blue  Anchor,"  in  the  street  round  the  comer  ; 
and  owing  to  this  twofold  spiritual  aid  his  discourse,  while  it  savoured  of 
scriptural  phrases,  was  more  than  usually  obscure. 

**  What,"  he  began,  *|  is  heavier  than  lead? " 

Lorn  turned,  supposing  that  Mr.  Cramp  was  asking  a  professional 
question,  but  quickly  perceiving  by  his  lack-lustre  eye  that  he  was  in 
one  of  his  Delphic  moods,  he  went  on  with  his  work,  and  the  Scrutiniser 
continued : 

<<  What  is  heavier  than  lead  ?  And  what  is  the  name  thereof,  but  a 
fool?" 

<*  Does  he  mean  me,  I  wonder?"  thought  Lorn ;  "  but  what  do  I  care? 
Let  him  go  on." 

<'  Sand,  and  salt,  and  a  mass  of  iron,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  man — no, 
not  a  man — nothing  more  than  a  boy — without  understanding.  Rub 
them  spoons  lengthways  or  you'll  never  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  beading. 
Ob,  do  it  your  own  way,  do !  Whoso  teacheth  a  fool  is  as  one  that 
glueth  a  pewter  pot— no,  a  potsherd— together.  Here  have  I  beea 
settin*  seven-and-twenty  years  on  this  here  stool,  or  the  feller  to  it,  and 
what  the  better  am  I  ?  That  boy'sjust  as  likely  as  me  to  be  a  partner. 
Not  if  Squirl  knows  it^  though !    He  takes  it  easy,  he  does  I     A  sloth- 
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fill  man-^or  boy — is  like  unto  tlie  filth  of  a  daoghill.  Wine  ia  a  mocker 
-^pardcalariy  port  at  two-mx— strong  drink  is  raging — if  you  take  too 
much — but  a  glass  of  grog,  well  mixed,  is  comforting.  1  say,  young 
diap,  I  want  you  to  go  of  a  herrand !" 

Lorn  looked  up. 

**  Did  you  speak  P'  he  asked, 

**  Speak !  To  be  sure  I  [did !  F ve  been  speaking  this  'alf-'our/'  le- 
turned  Mr.  Cramp. 

^*  HaTe  you  P  said  Lorn,  laughing.     "  I  was  busy,  and  didn't  hear." 

**  A  fooV'  said  the  Scrutiniser,  '<  lifteth  np  his  voice  with  laughter,  but 
a  wise  man — put  that  fork  down,  run  over  to  the  Blae  Anchor,  and  tell 
them  to  send  two-peunorth— -'* 

"I  cant,"  interrupted  Lorn,  "there's  somebody  coming;  you're 
wanted!" 

As  he  spoke  a  stranger  entered  the  shop. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  apparently  about  five-and-forty  years  oif 
age,  with  a  very  sallow  face,  a  large  beard,  and  small  restless  black  eyes 
that  glanced  in  ereiy  dipction,  as  if  to  take  in  all  the  contents  of  the 
shop  at  once. 

Mr.  Cramp,  compelled  to  forego  his  promised  treat,  put  on  his  buwness 
manner  and  lefit  his  stool,  while  Lorn  resumed  his  occupation. 

''This,  I  believe,  is  the  shop  of  Mr.  Squirl,  the  silversmith  and 
jeweller  ?"  said  the  stranger,  in  English  which,  though  very  good,  was 
marked  by  a  strong  foreign  accent. 

"  Quite  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp ;  "  what  can  we  show  you  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  presently,"  returned  the  stranger.  **  Ah,  this  is,  then, 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Squirl  I     I  was  not  quite  sure  of  it." 

**  Our  name  is  on  the  front,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cramp.  '<  Quite  time  it  was 
altered,"  he  muttered. 

The  stranger  only  caught  the  last  word  of  Mr.  Cramp's  aside. 

''  Altered !  Yes,  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  at  first  remember.  But 
yoa  are  not  Mr.  Squirl !" 

This  was  said  with  a  glance  which  measured  all  of  Mr.  Cramp  that  was 
Tisible  above  the  counter. 

«N — no!"  replied  the  Scrutiniser,  <'I  am  not  But  it's  all  the 
same." 

**  I  do  not  know  that,"  siud  the  stranger.  "  However,  we  shall  see. 
Ton  advance  money  upon  jewels  and  plate ;  you  buy,  exchange,  and  so 
forth." 

**  Giving  as  good  a  price,"  added  Mr.  Cramp,  ''  as  any  house  in  the 
trade." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  make  no  doubt.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Yes,  I  remember;" 
and  the  speaker  smiled. 

"  Have  we  had  any  dealings  before,  sir  ?"  bquired  Mr.  Cramp. 

'^  Once.  A  long  while  ago.  Not  with  you;  your  principal.  It  was, 
therefore,  my  wish  to  have  seen  him." 

^  That  being  the  case,  I  must  trouble  you  to  call  again,  sir.  Mr. 
Squirl  will  not  be  in  till  late." 

** How  late?" 

**  Not  before  seven,"  was  the  reply :  it  was  then  only  four. 

**  Three  hours !  That  is,  indeed,  a  long  while.  And  my  time  if 
predons.    I  cannot  afford  to  waste  it.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
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Th*  straiigflr  musftd  for  some  momeate  iMfirae  ha  spoke  again. 

<<Is  there  a^  prekaUlUy,"  at  leegtfi,  he  adcei^  ''ofi  aiy  gt/Hmg^hulk 
•oiDethiDgf  I  left  hewn  ea  which  money  was  advaneed  to  ma  luoro  than 
a  year  since  P" 

'<  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  goods,"  replied  Mb.  Cimmp. 
**  Some  we  sells  outright  as  soon  as  the  time's  npk— aosne  we.  k&eps. 
Berishables  mestly  goee  at  onoe." 

^*  This  was  a  diamond  ring,"  said  the  stranger. 

^*  How  lone  ago  ?"  inspired  Mr.  Cramp. 

*'  You  shallseei     I  have  stiU  the  ticket" 

The  speaker  took&om  a  poeket-book  a  saiaU,  squaw,  diseoband'  piece 
of  pasteboard,  and  placed  it  before  Mr.  Cramp* 

<<Tum  the  gas  up,  Loiy*"  said  the  Scrutiniser,  now  quite  in  hia 
element. 

With  a  morement  of  surprise' the  straager  turned  towavds  Lon  aa  he 
rose,  and  knelt  on  ihe  oounter  to  doaahe  had^beemdiieatod. 

When  the  light  waa  full  on»  Mr*  Camp,  having  mennted  a  lai^ 
iaterrogaiiye  pair,  of  speetadea,  toek  up  the  tshet  and  esaauned  it 

<<  More  than  a  year  since!"  he  repeated,  in  his  hoUowest  tones.  ^^  I 
should  think  so.  Why  it's  going  on  for  eiglrteen  years!  Who  ever 
heard  of  suoh.  a  thing!  EaqMet  a  ring  pieced,  neuety  eighteen  yeaze 
ago!" 

''  I  WM  afinid,"  said  die  stranger,  ''that  I  was  too  late.  Yet  I  thmg^ 
there  was  just  a  chance  it  might  hare  remained  in  yooc  posoeaiioa.  I 
did  not  eiq)eet  to  reeover  it  in  the  uaual  imy*  Diamonds  very  fiBaqoeBfUy 
zemain  on  sale  a  long  time^  and  I  would  gladly  have  bought  it" 

It  was  curious,  considering  the  steaager's  solicitude  about  the  nng^ 
that  all  the  timeiie  was  speaking,  hb  eyea  were  fixed — not  on  Mr.  Cmmp^ 
but  Lorn,  who  was  listening  attentively  to  this  nov^  sort  of  applieatMsa, 
which  presented  aa  unrevealed  featnrein  the  history  of  pawi^mking. 

Mr.  Cramp  did  not  observe  the  stranger's  peeoeoopatiaa^  he  waa 
cogitating  on  what  he  had  said. 

'<  How  waa  tiie  ring  set  P"  at  lengih.  he  asked. 

''  Transparent  A  angle  diamond,  in  a  claw  of  five.pdntSy  annoandad 
by  blue  enamel.'* 

<<  We've  nothing  of  the  kind  in  stock,  that  Fm  sure  o^''  said  Mr. 
Cramp.  ''But,  stay«— a  dimend  ring^  set  claw  fuhion?  tcanapatrent^ 
jron  say  ?  It  can't  be  the  one  Mr.  Squirl  always  wears — and  yet  itseema 
like  it  Mrs.  Squirl  wore  it  before  him  for  ever  so  many  year8--aa  hm 
baek  as  I  can  well  remember.     There's  nothing  else  that  I  know  of." 

**  Won't  your  books  tell  you  ?"  inquired  the  stranger,  whose  intereat  in 
the  subje^  that  brought  turn  these  appaasad  to  haEve  revived,  though  his 
'  quick  eyes  still  kept  glancing  at  Lorn. 

''The  beoksl  Yes!  There'U  be  the  oiispnal  entiy,  with  the  dato  of 
aale»  if  we've  sold  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp.  ''  What  year  waa  it  ?  Oh, 
the  ticket  will  tell  me  I" 

Aft^  looking  again  at  the  diseekmiiad  voncheiv  Mr.  Craaap  tumed  to 
a  shelf  behind  Um,  sought  for  and  took  down  a  folio  lettered  on  the  bnek 
with  the  year  required.  The  stranger  in  the  mean  time  had  oanted  Inm- 
self,  and  remained  alternately  glancing  at  the  book  and  Lom* 

<<  Ak^  here's  the  enbry  1"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  after  he  had  turaed  a  few 
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'Fbbmqr  10.  Loriot,  Owilei^"' — Mr*  CiMq»  i— tored 
!•  Unmi^  locktd  hard  ai  tW  InrtigBer  who  Mi  before  him, 
'  ie3F«ee§UB,aiidreiidoA:*-^<12^KiDg-itetet,Soho.  Di». 
Nine  fomAJ  Thet's  it  sne  enough.  Then  here^e  a 
^in Mr.  S^otil'e  hanil  wnilhig; — ^  UnredeemedL  Net tmae- 
fenedto  iteek.  Made  apieeeet  of  toMn.  S.*  What  made  hin  do  that 
I  wonder!  He's  not  eo  fond  of  giving.  But  Hery— eh,  ah,— the  gsejr 
maM,— dM^i  weee  itwae  T 

TheeelaitwoBdeweteiitlerediB.ak]nd(^  romUiogaelikqiqry  having 
made  an  end  of  whieh,  hesaidyinnmoBe  aadiUevoioe: 
«^To»«wtheaame  party,  I  soppose?^ 
To  thie^  ateanger  leplied  in  the  affirmatiTe^  and  Mr.  Cramp  < 


'^It  m^  be  werdi  jonr  while  now  to  wait  till  Mr.  Sqoiii  comee  in, 
or  to  drop  in  after  seven*  I  ean*t  sagr  whether  he'll  sell  the  ring  or  no, 
hat  if  he  doit  won't  be  at  a  low  figuxe." 

*<  It  faaa  a^osKtain  valoe  for  me,''  said  the  stranger,  <<  or  I  shenld  not, 
at  this  disteMio.oftim^  be  desireoe  to  regain  possession  of  it.  The  ring, 
in  fact,  ie  a  relb  ai  my  fomihr,  and  woald  never  have  been  parted  wiSi 
hot  fbr  a  peinfol  aoeident  I  intended  to  have  redeeaied  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing  daj,  bnt  wee  snddenly  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  sinae  then 
I  have  been  living  abroad." 

Mr.  Cramp  saiisd  grimfy  at  this  ezj^enataon,  setting  it  down  as 
amply  a  variation  oi  the  old  tone :  scepticism  is  the  pawubrokar's  sheet 
anciioi* 

«« Well,  sir,"  he  said,  <' shaU  I  say  yon  will  oaU  again  ?" 

'^  As  I  haw^otiHr  affine  to  arrange,"  replied  the  stranger,  rising,  '^  I 
cannot  exactly  promise  to  retom  this  evening,  bsit  if  I  can  do  so  I  wilL 
Is  that  yonng  man,"'  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  and  peintbg  to  Lorn 
**''  is  that  yonng  man  the  son  of  yoar  principal  ?" 

Another  gxim  smile  parted  Mr.  Cramp's  thin  lips. 

<'  I  shonld  tiwik  not,"  he  answered.  <«  He  were  a  rea^*made  'on. 
Come,  nobody  knesr'd  how.  Took  in  and  adapted^  A  qoeer  piaea  of 
boainess!" 

^  What  is  lus  name?"  asked  the  stranger. 

^  Tlie  same  as  yoncn,"  returned  Mr.  Cramp,  in  a  deep  whisper,  as  he 
lasmed  over  the  oonnter.     **  Queer  again,  ain't  it?" 

**  Yea— tfiat  i%  indeed,.  smgulaaE^  for  I  have  no  rdativee  in  this  conntry. 
All,  while  thare  is  ligh^  permit  me  to  make  a  memorandum  of  some- 
thmg  I  have  to  leme^Mr.     May  I  tionbleyoafor  apendl?'^ 

Mr.  Cramp  handed  one,  and  while  the  stranger,  who  still  had  his 
pocket-book  in  his  hand,  was  standing  before  him  writing,  narrowly 
examined  his  sallow  features,  and  then  tamed  his  e^  oa  Lorn,,  whose 
cftieeks  glowed  witk  the  hne  of  vonth.  He  was  seeking  a  reasmUance, 
but  apparently  fonnd  none,  for  he  mesri^  shook  his  head. 

**  Yon  will  Da  good  enoagh,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  tearing  ont  the 
leaf  on  which  he  had  been  writing,  and  taking  op  the-  pawn  tickets— 
'*  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  acquaint  your  principal  with  the  object  of 
my  virit,  and  say  to  him,  that  if  I  cannot  return  this  evening,  I  will  not 
£ail  to  be  here  at  ten  to-morrow  morning.  Good  afternoon,  sir  I  Ah,  I 
cannot  open  this  door :  the  fastening  is  very  awkward.  Young  man,  will 
you  assist  me?" 
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Lorn,  to  whom  he  spokoi  replied^  '^  With  pleatore,  sir,"  aod  csan% 
quickly  forward.  As  he  stooped  to  reach  the  door-handle,  the  8tnmg;er, 
who  stood  hetween  him  and  Mr.  Cramp,  and  with  his  back  to  the  latter^ 
stooped  also,  and  saying  rapidly,  under  his  breath,  '*  Take  this :  don't 
look  at  it  till  you^re  idone,  say  nothing  about  it,**  slipped  a  paper 
crumpled  very  small  into  Lom's  hand.  He  then  turned  round,  took  off 
his  hat  to  Mr.  Cramp,  made  him  .a  low  bow,  and  left  the  shop. 

Lorn  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  words  he  had  heard,  and  the  act 
which  accompanied  them ;  but  as  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  make  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Cramp,  he  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket 
and  returned  to  his  work,  a  still  more  mechanical  process  now  than 
before.  What,  he  asked  himself,  had  made  the  strange  gentleman  speak 
to  him  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  P  Why  did  he  enjoin  secrecy  ?  What 
was  in  the  paper?  Could  his  fingers  have  answered  the  last  question 
he  would  soon  have  known,  for  to  keep  them  out  of  his  pocket  was  im- 
possible. He  felt  and  felt  again,  but  was  none  the  wiser  for  doing  sow 
His  curiosity  at  last  got  the  better  of  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  Mr. 
Cramp's  head  being  turned  another  way,  he  managed,  unobserved,  to 
withdraw  and  open  the  paper.  If  Lorn  expected  to  find  money  in  it  he 
was  disappointed,  but  he  read  as  follows :  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in 
private.  It  is  for  your  good.  Contrive  to  g^t  out  to-morrow,  and  come 
to  the  H6tel  de  Provence,  in  Leicester-square,, at  one  o'clock.  Ask  for 
Mr.  Charles.  When  you  see  me  here,  in  the  morning,  reply  by  a  sign. 
I  shall  understand     Destroy  this  when  read." 

Had  the  Scrutiniser  been  disposed  to  lecture  again  from  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastics— or  any  other  book — he  would  have  acme  so  en  pure  perte^ 
for  of  nothing  did  Lorn  think,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but  the 
singular  communication  which  he  had  received. 

At  the  expected  hour  Mr.  Squirl  came  in,  and  Mr.  Cramp  at  once 
related  what  had  happened 

'*  Sell  that  there  ring,  Cramp !"  exclaimed  the  pawnbroker,  with  a 
gesture  of  horrified  indignation,  '<  not  if  I  hadn't  a  penny  to  bless  myself 
with  I  Think  of  the  way  I  got  it.  Cramp !  When  Her,  as  I  refnun 
myself  from  naming,  was  on  her  death-bed,  she  stretched  out  her  'ends 
and  said,  *  Mr.  Hess' — she  always  called  me  short — *  Mr.  Hess,  you've 
been  the  best  of  'usbands  to  me.  You're  all  my  'appiness!  I  never 
know'd  no  other !  Wear  this  for  my  sake  till  your  dying  day.'  These 
was  the  last  words  she  buttered.  What  a  beast  I  should  be  to  forget 
'em !     No,  Cramp,  that  there  ring  descends  with  me  to  the  grave !" 

Mr.  Squirl  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  When  hs 
took  it  away  he  said, 

«  Ten  o'clock,  I  think  r 

Mr.  Cramp  nodded 

Except  a  few  objurgations,  of  which  Lorn  was  the  object,  Mr.  Squirl 
8fK>ke  no  more  that  night  Harrowing  memories,  no  doubt,  were  at  work 
within  him.  Or  perhaps  he  was  occupied  in  thinking  how  much  he  should 
ask  for  the  ring. 
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HOW  KERO  BDWAED  VL  WENT  POKTH  BETIMES  INTO  THE  PKIVY  OABDEN  OF  THE 
TOWEB. — HOW  HE  THEBE  ENCOUNTEBED  THE  TOUTHPUL  LADY  JAITE  OBEY, 
AND  OF  THE  PBOFITABLE  DISC0T7BSE  THAT  EHSUED  BETWEEN  THEK. 

DuTMNO  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Tower 
had  been  little  more  than  a  strongly-fortified,  well-garrisoned  state 
prison.  Its  dungeons  were  crowded  with  suflFerers  from  the  ter- 
rible statute  of  the  "  Six  Articles,"  and  with  important  state- 
delinquents;  but  the  grand  apartments  of  the  palace  were  closed, 
and  the  council-chambers  in  the  White  Tower  but  rarely  visited. 
NeveTy  indeed,  since  the  luckless  Catherine  Howard  was  brought 
to  the  block,  had  the  ruthless  monarch  set  foot  within  the  fortress. 
Well  might  he  avoid  the  Tower,  for  its  very  stones  would  have 
cried  out  against  him !  He  could  not  have  passed  over  the  open 
space  in  front  of  Saint  Peter^s  Chapel,  and  have  marked  that  bl(>od- 
sprinlded  spot,  where,  according  to  tradition,  no  grass  will  grow, 
without  thinking  of  the  two  lovely  women  who  had  there  been 
pot  to  death,  after  vainly  suing  to  him  for  mercy.  He  could 
not  have  looked  around  at  the  various  towers  girding  the  inner 
ward,  without  recalling  the  hundreds  whom  he  had  there  im- 
mured. To  him  the  Tower  must  have  been  full  of  dreadful 
memories — ^memories  of  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  once-beloved,  whom  he  had  held  in  durance  in  its  cells, 
or  delivered  over  to  the  headsman.  If  all  those  who  had  perished 
by  his  decrees,  by  the  axe,  or  at  the  stake,  could  have  been  col- 
lected together  on  Tower-green,  they  would  well-nigh  have  filled 
that  spacious  area.  No  wonder  Henry,  proof  as  he  was  against 
remorse,  should  shun  the  scene  of  his  atrocities. 

But  ike  gloom  that  had  so  long  hung  over  the  bloodstained  for- 

*  All  riff  hit  reserved. 
TOL.  XUX.  » 
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tress,  making  it  an  object  of  dread  to  all  who  gazed  upon  it,  was 
now  for  a  time  dispelled;  Sounds  of  revelry  and  rejoicing,  as  we 
have  shown,  were  once  more  heard  Mrithin  its  courts.  All  the 
state  apartments  in  the  palace — ^a  structure  that,  unfortunately  for 
the  lover  of  antiquity,  has  totally  disappeared — ^were  decorated 
anew,  and  thrown  open.  The  court  was  now  held  at  the  Tower, 
and  such  was  the  throng  of  visitants  brought  thither  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  every  available  chamber  in  the  fortress  had  an 
occupant,  and  many  chambers — and  these  none  of  the  largest- 
had  several. 

But  not  only  ware  there  more  guests  within  the  palace  and 
in  the  different  lodgings  connectea  with  it,  but  the  military- 
force  ordinarily  maintained  within  the  Tower  was  trebled.  These 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  security  of  the  young  king's 
person.  Not  that  any  rising  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  was  ap- 
prehended; but  such  was  the  course  usually  adopted  at  that  time 
on  the  accession  of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  nobles  and  their  retinues,  the  Tower  was  so  crowded  with 
archers  and  arquebusiers  that  it  was  wonderful  where  so  many 
persons  could  be  bestowed.  The  bastions  bristled  with  cannon, 
and  the  ramparts  were  thronged  with  men-at-arms.  Yeomen  of 
the  guard  paraded  widun  the  outer  ward,  while  tiroope  of  hendx- 
men,  sergeants  of  office,  clerks  of  the  king's  house,  marshals  of  the 
hall,  ushers  and  sewers  of  the  hall  and  chamber,  nunstrek,  and 
serving-men,  in  rich  and  varied  liveries,  were  collected  in  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  or  at  various  points  of  the  wide  inner  ward. 
Within  and  without,  all  was  stir  and  animation.  And  if  the  hap- 
less prisoners  still  languishing  in  the  dungeons  did  not  share  in 
the  general  rejoicing,  they  cud  not  interfere  with  it,  since  none 
save  the  gaolers  troubled  themselves  about  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  Edward's  arrival  at  the  Tower,  while 
the  eztraordiniury  bustle  just  described  prevailed  throughout  the 
fortress,  the  object  of  all  this  imwonted  stir  was  walking,  almost 
alone,  in  the  privy  garden  attached  to  the  palace.  Grarden  and 
palace  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  at  that  time  the  fonn^r 
occupied  a  large  triangular  space  between  the  Lanthorn  Tower,  the 
Salt  Tower,  and  the  Well  Tower,  and  beinff  enclosed  by  the  hi^k 
ballium  wall,  had  a  very  secluded  air.  It  was  pleasantly  laid 
out  with  parterres,  walks,  a  clipped  yew-tree  alley,  and  a  fountain^ 
and  boasted  two  or  three  fine  elms,  and  an  ancient  mulberry- 
tree.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  now  winter,  aad  con- 
sequently the  place  was  not  seen  to  advantage:  the  trees  wexe 
lesdess,  the  water  in  the  fountain  congealed,  the  clipped  aQey 
covered  with  hoar-frost.  Whenever  the  Tower  was  used  as  a  royal 
residence,  the  privy  garden  was  reserved  exclurively  for  the  king. 
Edward,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  intrusion  wlme 
taking  exercise  within  it. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  previous 
daj,  Edward  quitted  his  couch  long  before  it  became  light,  and 
haTing  finished  his  devotions,  and  heard  a  homily  from  his  chap- 
lain, which  occujHed  some  time,  he  repaired  by  a  private  passage, 
and  attended  by  a  single  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  the  palace 
garden,  where  lie  suppled  he  should  be  undisturbed.  The  diligent 
young  monarch,  who  never  wasted  a  moment,  did  not  seek  this 
quiet  retreat  mexelj  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  but,  while  walking 
to  and  fro,  employed  his  time  in  studying  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, while  another  ponderous  tome,  namely,  the  venerable 
Bracton's  treatise  "De  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  AngUm^^  was 
b(»ne  by  his  attendant  for  occasional  consultation*  Wrapped  in  a 
vehret  gown,  lined  and  bordered  with  sable,  Edward  did  not  seem 
to  feel  the  cold  half  so  much  as  his  attendant,  but  continued  to 
pore  upon  his  book  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been  a  morning 
m  June,  sometimes  moving  very  slowly,  and  occasionally  coming 
to  a  stand-still,  if  a  passage  perplexed  him. 

The  person  with  him,  whom  he  addressed  as  John  Fowler,  had 
nothing  very  noticeable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  short  and 
stout,  by  no  means  ill-favoured,  and  wore  a  reddish  sugar-loaf 
beard  Fond  of  good  dieer,  he  had  usually  a  ruddy,  jovial  look, 
and  a  droll,  good-humoured  expression  of  countenance;  but  his 
fiu»  was  now  pinched  with  cold,  and  his  nose,  large,  knobbed, 
aad  mulberry-coloured,  was  literally  blue  with  cold,  and  he 
had  much  ado  to  prevent  his  teeth  from  chattering.  He  did  not 
dare  to  utter  a  complaint,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  obliged 
to  stop  whenever  his  royal  master  stopped,  and  keep  up  his  circu- 
lation in  the  best  way  he  could.  While  Edward  was  buried  in 
Justinian,  how  Master  Fowler  longed  to  be  back  at  the  ^reat  fire  in 
the  hall^  heaped  up  with  Ic^,  whi<m  he  had  so  recently  quitted  I  how 
he  proinisea  to  solace  himself  for  his  present  suffering  by  a  deep 
draught-  of  mulled  sack,  and  a  plentiful  breakfast  on  pork-chine, 
roast  ca3>on,  and  baked  red-deer !  Fowler  had  occupied  the  post 
he  nour  filled  during  the  late  king's  lifetime.  Much  trusted 
by  the  Lord  Protector,  he  was  placed  near  Edward  in  order 
that  all  the  young  kind's  doings  might  be  reported  to  his  imcle. 
Whether  Fowler  mented  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
employer  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  by  in  this  manner,  and  all  the  creature* 
comforts  so  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  the  half-froasen  gentle- 
man of  the  privy  chamber  seemed  as  &r  distant  as  ever.  The 
young  king  still  continued  occupied  with  Justinian,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  returning  to  the  palace.  He  had  como  to  a  stand,  and 
was  conning  over  a  passage  of  unusual  perplexity,  when  another 
person  ent^ed  the  garden.  This  was  a  young  girl  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  wrapped  lOce  the  king  in  a  furred  mantle  to  defend  her 
tender  person  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  like  him,  pro- 
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vided  with  a  book,  on  which  her  eyes  were  studiously  fixed — so 
studiously,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  appear  to  observe  the  young 
monarch  and  his  attendant.  On  his  part,  also,  Edward  was  equally 
unconscious  of  her  approach,  and  never  once  raised  his  eyes  to 
look  at  her. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  warn  the 
fair  intruder  from  the  roy^  presence;  but  either  he  was  too  cold  to 
discharge  his  office  properly,  or  curious  to  see  what  would  happen, 
for  he  contented  himself  with  coughing  slightly,  and  failing  to 
arouse  the  king's  attention,  he  took  no  other  means  of  checking 
her  advance. 

By  this  time  the  fair  young  creature  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  Edward,  who,  hearing  footsteps,  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  book, 
and  redded  her  with  some  astonishment,  but  with  anything 
rather  tnan  displeasure. 

At  the  same  moment  the  youn^  maiden  looked  up,  exhibiting 
a  countenance  of  wondrous  loveliness.  A  slight  blush  suflFused 
her  features,  and  heightened,  if  possible,  their  beauty.  She 
might  have  been  a  year  older  than  the  king — at  all  events,  she 
was  the  taller  of  the  two.  Her  high  birth  was  proclaimed  in 
her  lineament?,  in  her  carriage — which  had  a  most  charming 
dignity  about  it — and  in  her  attire,  which  was  such  as  became 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  land. 
Serene  and  gentle  in  expression,  full  of  thought,  and  apparently 
free  from  any  taint  of  humanity,  her  physiognomy  presented  that 
rare  union  of  intelligence  and  beauty,  which,  when  seen  in  perfec- 
tion, as  in  the  present  instance,  seems  to  raise  its  possessor  to  a 
level  with  beings  of  a  higher  and  purer  order  than  those  of  earth. 
Her  look  and  smile  were  little  less  than  seraphic.  Such  was  the 
youthful  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
^at-niece  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  granddaughter  of  his  beautiM 
sister  Mary,  wedded  first  to  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  secondly 
to  the  illustrious  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk. 

"Good  morrow,  sweet  cousin,"  said  the  youthful  king,  gra- 
ciously returning  Jane's  lowly  obeisance.  "  Marry,  you  are  early 
astir.  I  should  have  thought,  that  on  a  frosty  mom  like  this,  a 
seat  by  the  warm  hearth  would  have  been  fitter  for  one  so  delicate 
as  yourself  than  exposure  to  the  keen  air.  But  you  seem  to  bear 
the  cold  bravely." 

"  I  do  not  feel  it,"  replied  the  young  Lady  Jane;  "  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  take  no  hurt  from  it  Your 
majesty  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  at  all  delicate.  I  am 
far  hardier  than  the  slightness  of  my  frame  would  seem  to  warrant. 
When  I  am  at  Bradgate,  in  Leicestershire,  I  ride  to  the  chase  with 
my  father,  and  am  never  wearied  by  a  long  day's  sport.  Sport 
did  I  call  it?"  she  added,  with  a  half-sigh — "hunting  the  deer  is 
no  pastime  to  me;  but  such  it  is  generally  considered,  and  so  I  must 
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perforce  style  it  Then  I  rise  betimes^  for  I  am  no  lag-a-bed,  and 
take  my  book,  and  stroll  forth  into  the  park,  if  it  be  summer,  or 
into  the  garden  if  winter,  and  read  and  mutate  till  summoned 
to  my  slender  repast." 

^^  Much  the  same  mode  of  life  as  I  have  passed  myself/'  replied 
£dward,  ^^  though  I  have  never  yet  had  my  fill  of  the  chase.  Now 
I  am  king  I  mean  to  gratify  my  inclinations,  and  kill  plenty  of  deer 
in  Windbor  Forest  and  in  Enfield  Chase.  But  if  you  like  not 
lionting,  sweet  coz,  surely  you  must  be  fond  of  hawking?  'Tis  a 
xioble  pastime!" 

"  May  be  so,"  rejoined  Jane,  gravely,  "  but  I  like  it  no  better 
than  hunting;  and  I  like  coursing  with  greyhounds  less  than 
hawking,  and  angling  less  than  coursing.  Tour  majesty  will  smile 
when  I  tell  you  diat  I  deem  all  these  sports  crueL  They  yield  me 
BO  delight.  I  cannot  bear  to  have  harmless  creatures  tortured  to 
make  sport  for  me.  It  siokens  me  to  see  a  noble  hart  pulled  down, 
and  I  naVe  rescued  more  than  one  poor  crying  hare  from  the  very 
jaws  of  its  pursuers.  Poor  beasts,  I  pity  them.  I  pity  even  the 
mischievous  otter." 

^^I  do  not  share  your  sentiments,  Jane,"  said  the  king;  ^^  but 
I  admire  them,  as  they  show  the  tenderness  of  your  disposition. 
For  my  own  part,  while  hunting  or  hawking,  I  become  so  ex- 
cited that  I  feel  little  for  beast  or  bird*  I  have  small  liking  for 
angling,  I  must  needs  confess,  for  that  sport  does  not  excite  me, 
but  1  read  by  the  river-side  while  my  preceptors  ply  the  rod  and 
line.  But,  as  I  just  now  said,  I  will  have  a  grand  chase  in  Windsor 
Forest,  which  my  imcle.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  shall  conduct; 
and  you  shall  come  and  see  it,  if  you  list,  sweet  cousin." 

^^1  pray  your  majesty  to  hold  me  excused,"  replied  Jane.  "  I 
have  more  hunting  than  I  care  for  at  Bradgate.  But  I  should  de- 
light in  roaming  mrough  Windsor  Forest,  which,  they  tell  me,  is 
a  right  noble  wood." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it?"  cried  Edward.  "Nay,  then,  there  is 
a  great  pleasure  in  store  for  you,  sweet  coz.  Marry,  there  are  no 
such  groves  and  glades  at  Bradgate  as  you  shall  find  there  " 

"Tnat  I  can  readily  believe,"  rejoined  Jane;  "and  the  castle 
itself  hath  much  interest  to  me." 

"  I  shall  not  visit  it  until  after  a  sad  ceremony  hath  taken  place 
in  Saint  George's  Chapel,"  observed  Edward,  with  much  emotion, 
^*and  the  king,  my  lamented  father— on  whose  soul  may  Jesu  have 
mercy ! — ^hath  been  placed  by  the  side  of  my  sainted  mother  in  its 
vaults.  But  when  this  season  of  gloom  is  passed,  when  I  have  been 
crowned  at  Westminster,  when  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council 
will  let  me  remove  my  court  to  Windsor,  then,  sweet  cousin,  you 
most  come  to  the  castle.  Marry,  it  will  content  you.  'Tis  far 
better  worth  seeing  than  this  grim  old  Tower,  which  looks  more 
Uke  a  dungeon  than  a  palace." 
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"Nay,  my  lic^"  replied  Jane,  "Windsor  Caetle,  however 
grand  and  regal  it  may  oe,  can  never  interest  me  more  than  this 
stem-looking  fortress.  Within  these  walls  what  tragedies  have 
been  enacted!  what  terrible  occurrences  have  taken  ^aoel  It 
must  be  peopled  by  phantoms.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  theme,  and  I  pray  you  pardon  the  allusion.  Strange  to  say, 
ever  since  I  set  foot  within  the  Tower,  I  have  been  haunted  with 
the  nodon,  which  I  cannot  shake  off,  that  I  myself  shall,  one  day, 
be  a  prisoner  in  its  cells,  and  lose  my  life  on  its  green.** 

"  That  day  will  not  occur  in  my  time,  sweet  cousin,**  replied 
Edward.  "It  is  not  a  place  to  inspire  lively  thoughts  or  pleasant 
dreams,  and  I  must  needs  own  that  I  slept  ill  myself  last  mght  I 
dreamed  of  the  two  children  of  my  namesake,  Edward  v.,  and 
their  murder  in  the  Bloody  Tower.  I  hope  you  had  no  such 
dreams,  Jane?" 

"Indeed,  my  liege,  I  had— -dreams  more  terrible,  perchanoe, 
than  your  own,"  she  rejoined.  "  You  will  guess  what  1  dreamed 
about  when  I  tell  that,  on  awaking,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  my  head 
still  on  my  shoulders.     Hath  your  grace  any  faith  in  omens?** 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Edward.  "  But  why  do  you  ask,  sweet 
coz?" 

"  Tour  majesty  shall  hear,"  she  returned.  "  When  I  entered 
the  Tower  yesterday  with  the  noble  lord  my  father,  and  your 
grace's  loving  cousin  my  mother,  we  crossed  the  inner  ward  on 
our  way  to  the  palace,  and  amongst  the  crowd  assembled  on  the 
green  I  noticed  a  singularly  ill-favoured  personage,  whose  features 
and  figure  attracted  my  attention.  The  man  limped  in  his  gait, 
and  was  clad  in  blood-red  serge,  over  which  he  wore  a  leatoem 
jerkin.  Black  elf-locks  hung  on  either  side  of  his  cadaverous 
visage,  and  there  was  sometmng  wolfish  and  bloodthirsty  in  his 
looks.  On  seeing  me  notice  him,  the  man  dofifed  his  cap,  and 
advanced  towards  me,  but  my  fether  angrily  ordered  him  back, 
and  struck  him  with  Ins  horsewhip.  The  man  limped  off,  glaring 
malignantly  at  me  with  his  red,  wolfish  eyes,  and  my  father  then 
told  me  it  was  Mauger,  the  headsman,  and,  as  it  was  deemed 
imlucky  to  encounter  him,  he  had  driven  him  away.  Doth  not 
your  majesty  think  that  the  meeting  with  such  a  man,  on  sucdi  a 
spot,  was  an  ill  omen?" 

"  Heaven  avert  it ! "  exclaimed  the  young  king.  "  But  let  us 
change  the  topic.  Tell  me  the  subject  of  your  studies,  my  learned 
oousin?" 

"  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  epithet  your  majesty  hath  bestowed 
upon  me,"  she  replied.  "  But  the  book  I  am  reading  is  MarUn 
Buoei^s  *  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.' " 

"  I  have  heard  of  it  from  my  tutor.  Doctor  Cox,  who  describes 
it  as  an  admirable  treatise.  You  shall  expound  it  to  me,  Jane. 
Doubtless  you  have  read  Bucer's  ^  Commentary  on  ^e  Psalms?'  *' 
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^  I I1ST6,  my  He^,  end  I  will  enaj  to  expound  that  work  to 
ycfOj  as  also  the  *  Pirskoavol '  of  Paul  Fagius^  which  I  harre  been 
ktely  reading,  if  jou  be  so  minded.'' 

^  10a  cotud  not  plMae  me  better.  I  am  certain  to  derive  profit 
tad  instmction  from  jour  comments,  Jane.  Thepreparation  is 
needM,  for  it  is  my  purpose  to  invite  Bucer  and  Fagius  to  Eng- 
land. His  grace  of  Canterbury  hath  already  spoken  to  me  concern- 
ing them.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  make  my  oourt  the  resort  of 
k^ed  and  pious  men,  and,  above  all,  of  such  as  are  most  zealous 
for  the  refi)rm  of  the  Church,  and  its  complete  purification  from 
the  errorB  of  Dopery." 

^Bocer  and  Fagius  are  both  men  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
soond  and  severe  controversialists,  able  and  ready  to  refute  and 
assail,  if  need  be»  the  adversaries  of  the  good  cause,  and  I  am  re- 
joiced that  your  grace  intends  to  invite  them  to  your  court.  Tou 
will  do  yourself  honour  thereby.  But  there  is  another  person,  not 
unknown  to  your  highness,  whom  I  think  might  be  of  service 
in  carrying  out  the  mighty  work  of  the  Reformation  which  you 
project  I  mean  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  instructor,  worthy  Mastar 
Roger  Ascham." 

^  I  have  not  overlooked  him,**  replied  Edward.  ^  Ascham  merits 
promotion,  and  he  shall  have  it.  A  man  must  needs  be  master  of 
Grreek  to  fill  a  professor's  chair  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
as  Ascham  hath  filled  it,  and  his  knowledge  of  divinity  is  equal,  I 
am  told,  to  his  scholarship.  My  wise  and  well-beloved  father 
chose  hun  fixmi  his  acquirements  to  be  Elizabeth's  instructor — she 
is  now  reading  Sophocles  and  Cicero  with  him — and  when  his 
task  with  her  is  finished,  as  it  must  be  ere  long,  for  she  is  a  quick 
and  wilEng  schohur — I  will  have  him  near  me." 

*^  Your  grace  will  do  well,"  rejoined  Jane.  "  Roger  Ascham 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  luminaries  of  our  age;  and,  above  all,  he 
is  a  godly  man,  and  without  guile.  His  latinity  is  remarkably 
pure." 

^  It  must  be  so,  if  you  commend  it,  my  learned  cousin,"  re- 
mariced  the  king,  ^^for  you  are  a  very  competent  judge.  Both 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox  lauded  your  Latin  letters  to  me, 
and  said  they  were  written  with  classic  elegance  and  purity." 

"  Your  grace  will  make  me  vain,"  rejoined  Jane,  shghily  colour* 
ing;  "  but  1  am  bound  to  state  that  my  own  worthy  tutor,  Master 
^aer,  made  the  same  remarks  upon  the  letters  with  which  you 
have  honoured  me.  Talking  of  my  correispondents — ^if  I  may 
venture  to  speak  of  any  other  in  the  same  breath  as  your  majesty— 1 
am  reminded  that  there  is  another  person  worthy  of  your  attention, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  be  a  humble  but  zealous  co-operator  in  your 
great  design.  The  person  I  refer  to  is  Henri  Bullinger,  disciple 
and  successor  of  Zwinglius,  and  at  this  present  a  pastor  at  Zurich. 
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BuUinger  hath  suflered  much  peraecutioii^  and  would  endure  yet 
more  if  needful." 

"BuUinger  ia  an  ardent  Reformer,"  observed  Edward.  "He 
assisted,  I  remember,  at  the  &mou8  conference  at  Berne.  You 
shall  tell  me  more  about  him  on  some  other  occasion,  and  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  his  letters  to  you  I  shall  be  well 

J)leased.  Meanwhile,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  shall  not  be 
brgotten.  Tou  are  a  very  zealous  advocate  for  the  Reformed 
fiEUUi  yourself,  cousin  Jane." 

"  I  have  that  in  me  which  would  enable  me  to  die  for  the  religion 
I  profess,  ore,"  she  cried,  looking  upwards. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  constancy,  sweet  cousin,  but  I  trust  it  will 
never  be  put  to  the  proof,"  said  the  young  king,  approvingly.  "  I 
came  out  to  study  Justinian  and  Bracton,  but  you  have  given  me 
a  far  better  lesson  than  any  law-maker  could  a£brd.  ^ou  must 
come  often  to  our*  court,  Jane,  whether  we  be  at  Westminster, 
Shene,  or  Windsor  " 

"  It  will  gladden  me  to  comply  with  your  majesty's  injunctions, 
if  I  have  my  father's  permission,"  she  replied;  "but  he  will  pro- 
bably think  me  much  too  young  to  appear  at  court.  I  have  lived 
almost  wholly  in  retirement  hitherto,  my  education  being  far  from 
complete." 

"But  if  I  command,  my  lord  of  Dorset  must  obey;  and  so  must 
you,  fair  cousm,"  cried  Edward,  with  a  slight  touch  of  his  fEither's 
imperious  manner. 

"  Your  grace  will  command  nothing  that  a  loyal  subject  cannot 
comply  with — of  that  I  am  certain,"  rejoined  Jane.  "  But  your 
majesty  seems  to  forget  that  you  have  a  governor — and  a  strict 
one,  ii  what  I  hear  be  true.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Lord 
Protector  will  allow  you  to  choose  your  own  companions?" 

"  Peradventure  not,  unless  they  are  agreeable  to  him,"  returned 

Edward;  "  but  he  cannot  object  to  you,  fair  cousin,  or  to  my  sister 

Elizabeth.     I  will  not  ask  him  to  let  my  sister  Mary  come  often  to 

'  me,  unless  she  will  abjure  her  errors,  and  conform  to  the  new 

doctrines." 

"  Gentle  persuasion  may  lead  the  Ladv  Mary's  grace  into  the 
right  padi,"  said  Jane.  "  No  pains  should  be  spar^  with  one  so 
richly  endowed.  Such  a  convert  would  be  worthy  of  your  majesty, 
and  redound  greatly  to  your  honour." 

^^  I  despair  of  making  a  convert  of  Mary,"  replied  Edward.  "So 
stiff-necked  and  bigoted  is  she,  that  even  the  strong-willed  king 
my  father  had  enough  to  do  to  bring  her  to  submission;  and  for  a 
time  she  set  his  rightful  authority  at  defiance.  His  grace  of  Can- 
terbury will  advise  me  as  to  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
with  her,  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  his  counsel. — Know  you  my 
younger  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Jane?" 
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^Bot  litde,"  ahe  answored.  ^^I  have  seen  him  with  my  &ther^ 
and  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  him  yesterday,  for  by  common  assent 
he  was  judged  the  noblest-looking  personage  who  vowed  fealty 
to  you.  Now  I  bethink  me,  her  highness  the  queoi-dowager 
called  my  attention  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  him. 
I  told  h^  I  deemed  him  wondrous  handsome,  whereat  she  smiled 
Tery  gracioualy  upon  me." 

^He  if  wondrous  handsome!"  cried  Edward,  enthunasti- 
cally;  "and  I  marvel  not  her  majesty  should  smile  to  hear  him 
praised,  for  he  is  a  favourite  with  her,  as,  indeed,  he  is  with  my 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  with  most  people,  except  the  Lord  Protector. 
To  speak  plain — ^for  I  dare  speak  plidn  to  you,  sweet  cousin — ^I 
think  the  Xiord  Protector  is  jealous  of  him,  and  of  his  fancied 
influence  over  me.  I  would  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had  been 
chosen  my  governor.  My  elder  uncle  is  good  and  kind,  but  he  is 
austere,  an£— not  exactly  like  Sir  Thomas.  He  will  keep  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  and  leave  little  more  than  the  name  to 
me." 

**  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best.  Your  grace  is  very  young,  and  can 
have  had  out  slight  experience  of  state  a&irs.*' 

^But  I  shall  not  like  the  Lord  Protector^s  control,"  cried  Edward. 
"  I  feel  impatient  already,  though  he  has  scarcely  begun  to  exercise 
it    But  I  could  obey  Sir  Thomas  without  a  murmur." 

'^  I  begin  to  perceive  that  Sir  Thomas's  influence  over  your 
majesty  is  by  no  means  imaginary,  and  that  the  Lord  Protector 
may  have  good  cause  for  jealousy  of  his  younger  brother,"  observed 
Jane,  smiling.  "  But  I  must  crave  your  majesty's  permission  to 
retire.  I  have  sufficiently  interrupted  your  studies  already,  and 
will  not  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  time." 

"Nay,  I  hold  your  discourse  to  be  more  profitable  than  my 
studies,  as  I  just  now  told  you,  fair  coz,"  rejoined  the  youthful 
king.  ^^  I  shall  read  no  more  now.  Do  not  burden  yourself  longer 
with  that  book,  but  let  Fowler  carry  it  for  you." 

And  as  at  a  sign  from  his  majesty  the  gentleman  in  attendance 
respectfully  advanced  to  take  the  books  from  his  royal  master  and 
the  I«ady  Jane,  Edward  observed  that  he  looked  very  cold. 

**!  am  wdl-nigh  starved,  an  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
Fowler.  "  I  have  no  inward  fire,  like  your  liighness  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  to  warm  me  withal." 

"  What  inward  fire  dost  thou  speak  of,  Fowler?"  demanded  the 
king,  smiling. 

«  The  fire  of  intellect,  an  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  other, 
"  which  bums  so  brightly  in  your  grace  and  my  Lady  Jane,  that 
you  have  no  need  of  any  grosser  element  to  warm  you — at  least,  it 
would  seem  so.  For  my  own  part,  the  little  wit  I  possess  is  frost- 
bitten, Uke  the  point  of  my  nose — if  so  blunt  a  nose  can  be  said 
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to  hftTe  a  point — and^if  I  tarry  here  much  longer,  I  amUke  to  loee 
both  wit  and  nose." 

'^  Thou  shouldst  hare  advised  me  of  thy  sorry  case  befor^  good 
fellow,"  said  the  king,  laughing.  ^^Let  us  in,  sweet  cousin;  or^ 
while  we  discourse  here  at  our  ease,  this  dainty  gentleman  will  be 
turned  to  ice/' 

"  Of  a  verity  shall  I,  my  gradous  lieffe,*'  rejoined  Fowler;  ^'an 
I  be  not  speedily  delivered  hence,  I  shi£  be  fixed  to  the  spot  like 
yonder  trozen  fountain." 

^^  And  albeit  thou  mightst  ornament  the  garden  as  a  statue,  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  good  servant^  so  I  will  take  compassion  upon 
thee.    Come,  fair  coz." 

So  saying,  the  young  king  gave  his  hand  to  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
led  her  towards  the  entrance  of  the  palaoe,  followed  by  Fowler, 
upon  whose  features  the  anticipation  of  a  warm  fire  and  a  plenteons 
repast  had  produced  a  very  pleasurable  expression. 


VI. 

0?  THB  DimSBENCE  BETWEEN  THE  LOBD  PROTECTOR  AND  SIR  THOHIS  6ITXOT7B, 
Aim  HOW  IT  WAS  ADJUSTED. 

The  privy  garden  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  long  stone 
gallery,  extending  from  the  Lanthom  Tower  to  the  Salt  Tower, 
and  communicating  by  a  corridor  with  the  royal  apartments.  From 
an  upper  window  m  this  gallery  two  persons  had  for  some  time 
been  looking  down  upon  the  youthful  pair,  and  the  window  luckily 
being  open,  no  part  of  their  <uscourse  escaped  them.  They  Hstened 
to  it  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  both  seemed  equally  well 
pleased  with  what  they  heard.  Though  these  eavesdroppers  were 
wholly  unobserved  by  the  young  monarch  and  his  companion, 
they  were  not  unnoticed  by  Fowler,  who,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  was  casting  his  eyes  about  in  every  direction;  but,  as  he  recog- 
nised in  them  the  llarquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lady  Jane's  father,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  hia 
royal  master  a  hint  of  their  proximity.  Moreover,  a  sign  from 
Seymour,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  secret  understanding, 
served  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue. 

Just  at  the  point  when  Edward  called  to  his  attendant  to  relieve 
him  and  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  books,  the  listeners  withdrew 
firom  the  window,  and  the  gallery  being  empty  at  ^e  time,  Seymour 
said  to  the  marquis,  with  a  proud  smile, 

"  What  think  you  of  what  you  have  heard,  my  lord  ?  How 
stand  I  with  his  majesty  ?  Have  I  overrated  my  influence  with 
him?'*  ^ 
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"Not  a  jot,''  refUed  Dorset.  ^Tou  stand  so  well  with  your 
xoyal  nediewy  that  it  will  be  yonr  own  fault  if  jou  be  not  the  first 
peer  of  tne  realm*" 

"What!  do  you  place  me  above  the  Lord  Protector?**  cried 
Seymour.  ^  Bethink  you  that  the  council  have  given  him  all  the 
power.** 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  it/*  replied  the  marquis;  "but  you 
have  the  king  on  your  side,  and  unless  the  Lord  Protector  contnves 
tD  wean  his  mghness's  love  from  you,  you  must  ere  long  gain  the 
ascendancy.** 

"You  are  in  the  right,  my  lord  of  Dorset,**  said  Sejrmour;  "I 
shall  both  gain  it  and  maintain  it.  And  as  I  rise,  others  slmll  rise 
with  me — Siat  you  may  reckon  on.  A  thought  crossed  me  while  I 
was  listening  to  yon  pretty  pair,  and  I  will  make  you  privy  to  it. 
They  seem  made  for  each  other.  Why  should  they  not  oe  wedded 
when  they  arrive  at  a  suitable  age?'* 

"  Even  if  I  dared  indulge  me  thought,**  replied  the  marquis, 
evidently  well  pleased  by  the  suggestion,  though  striving  to  appear 
unconcerned,  "his  majesty*s  extreme  youth  and  my  daugntet*s 
tender  years  forbid  it** 

"Wnat  is  to  hinder  their  affiancement?**  rejoined  Seymour. 
"The  alliance  may  be  brought  about,  I  tell  you,  my  lord.  Nay, 
to  be  plain,  it  shall  be  brought  about,  if  we  fairly  understand  one 
another.'*  , 

"  Nay,  good  Sir  Thomas,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,  if  I 
felt  sure  my  daughter  would  be  queen;  and  I  will  own  to  you, 
since  yon  put  it  to  me  thus,  that  my  lady  marchioness  hath 
broached  the  matter  to  me.  Women  will  talk  idly,  as  you  wist. 
Af^r  all,  the  match  would  not  be  unsuitable,  seeing  that  the  Lady 
Jane  hersdf  is  of  the  blood-royal.** 

" The  match  can  be  made,  and  shallhe  made^  I  repeat,  my  lord 
marquis,**  said  Seymour;  "  but  I  must  have  the  disposal  of  your 
daughter's  hand.  My  plans  must  not  be  interfered  with.  You 
must  commit  the  Lady  Jane  entirely  to  my  charge.** 

"To  your  charge.  Sir  Thomas?**  exclaimed  the  marquis,  greatly 
surprised. 

"  To  mine,**  rgoined  SeymouiT-"  that  is,  to  the  charge  of  my 
wife,  when  I  get  one.  I  design  to  marry  ere  long^  my  lord,  and 
then  I  riiall  be  able  to  receive  your  da^hter.*' 

"Accept  my  congratulations.  Sir  Ttomas^**  s|dd  Dorset  "I 
doubt  not  that  your  choice  hath  been  well  made;  nay,  if  it  hath 
Hghted  on  the  very  highest,  it  would  not  amaze  me.** 

"  I  cannot  let  you  into  the  secret  as  yet,  my  lord,**  xe[died 
Seymour,  snriKng;  "  but  thus  much  I  will  tell  you.  My  marriage 
will  assuredly  not  diminish  my  influence  with  my  royal  nephew  or 
with  the  nobiEty.    My  rule,  as  you  wot,  is  to  make  no  step  save 
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In  advance.  You  will  hold  it  no  discredit,  but  the  reverse,  to 
commit  your  daughter  to  the  charge  of  her  who  may,  perchance, 
condescend  to  take  me  for  a  husband.** 

"  Methinks  I  can  read  your  riddle,  Sir  Thomas,  but  I  will  not 
try,"  observed  Dorset.  "  Enough,  diat  you  have  convinced  me. 
Have  I  your  permission  to  consult  the  marchioness  on  this  im- 
portant matter?" 

"Not  as  yet,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  Women  are  ill  at 
keeping  a  secret ;  and  though  my  lady  marchioness  be  the  discreetest 
of  her  sex,  yet  hath  she,  I  doubt  not,  a  certain  proneness  to  talk, 
given  her  by  nature,  which  would  render  her  an  unfit  depositary 
of  a  matter  of  this  moment.  Iill  all  be  settled,  I  must  enjoin 
profound  secrecy.  I  will  give  you  a  hint  when  to  speak.  Till 
then,  let  a  seal  be  placed  upon  your  lips. — But  see !  the  king  and 
the  Lady  Jane  are  entering  the  gallery.  Let  us  hasten  to  pay  our 
devoirs  to  his  majesty." 

The  undisguised  delight  manifested  by  the  young  king  on  seeing 
his  favourite  uncle  would  have  satisfied  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  of 
the  place  held  by  Seymour  in  his  royal  nephew's  affections,  if  the 
conversation  he  had  just  overheard  in  the  garden  had  left  that 
cautious  nobleman  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Hearing  quick  footsteps  behind  him,  Edward  turned  to  ascer- 
tain whence  they  proceeded,  and  the  instant  he  beheld  Sir  Thomas, 
he  quitted  the  Laav  Jane's  l^and,  which  he  had  hitherto  retained, 
and  disregarding  all  ceremony — perhaps  even  forgetting  in  the  im- 

Eulse  of  die  moment  that  ceremony  was  needful — ^he  flew  to  meet 
is  uncle,  and  without  allowing  him  time  to  make  any  obeisance, 
or  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  he  sprang  towards  him,  and 
threw  his  arms  affectionately  round  his  neck. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  that  ambitious  man*8  heart  beat  higher  than 
when  he  returned  his  royal  nephew's  fond  embrace.  He  felt  the 
effect  produced  by  the  demonstration  on  Dorset  and  his  daughter, 
and  though  scarcely  able  to  repress  his  eicultation,  he  feigned  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  king's  condescension. 

**  Your  majesty  honours  me  far  too  much,"  he  said.  *^  Near  as  I 
am  to  you  by  relationship,  dear  as  you  are  to  me  as  a  nephew,  I  am 
bound  to  remind  vou  that  the  distance  between  us  is  much  greater 
than  it  was,  and  that  the  marks  of  affection  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  lavish  upon  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel 
proud  and  grateful,  ought  now,  bv  right,  to  be  discontinued." 

"  Why  so,  gentle  uncle?"  rejoined  Edward.  "  You  do  not  love 
nie  leas  because  I  am  king,  do  you?  Certes,  my  love  for  you  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance.  Wherefore  should  I  put  a  mask 
upon  my  regard?  Rather  let  me  rejoice  that  I  am  now  better  able 
to  prove  its  strength." 

*^  I  want  words  to  thank  your  highness,"  said  Seymour,  with 
every  appearance  of  the  most  fervent  gratitude;  "but  the  prefer- 
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ence  for  me,  which  you  so  gracioaslj  exhibit,  will,  I  fear,  be  difl- 
tasteful  to  jour  new  governor,  who  will  expect  you  to  reserve  all 
your  affection  for  him.^ 

'^I  see  not  whv  he  should;  but  if  he  does,  he  will  be  disap- 
pomted,"  rqoinea  Edward.  "I  may  show  him  obedience,  but  I 
am  not  bound  to  give  him  the  first  place  in  my  regard.  I  shall 
never  love  him  so  well  as  you,  gentle  uncle;  that  I  can  promise  him. 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  telUng  you  how  much  my 
satisfaction  was  marred  yesterday  by  learning  that  the  council  had 
not  chosen  you  as  my  governor.  Meseems  1  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  on  the  matter.^ 

^'flad  your  grace  loved  me  less,  or  had  I  been  less  deserving  of 
your  love,  because  not  so  entirety  devoted  to  you  as  I  am,  the 
council  mi^ht — nay,  would — have  chosen  me.  But  your  uncle 
Hertford  viewed  me  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the  council  were 
governed  by  his  opinion.'* 

^*  So  I  guessed,''  replied  the  king.  **Mj  lord  of  Hertford  has 
gone  too  far.  He  will  gain  nothing  by  his  opposition  to  my  ex- 
pressed desires.  He  knew  full  well  whither  my  inclinations 
tended." 

"And  therefore 'twas  he  thwarted  them,"  rejoined  Seymour. 
"Your  highness  must  dissemble  your  regard  for  me,  if  you  would 
keep  peace  between  me  and  the  Lord  Protector." 

^^  I  hate  dissimulation,"  said  Edward,  "  and  'twill  be  hard  to 
practise  it.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  so  to  prevent  all  chance  of  differ- 
ence betwixt  you  and  my  lord  of  Hertford,  which  would  be  greatly 
to  be  deplored." 

"May  it  please  your  grace,  his  highness  the  Lord  Protector 
comes  this  way,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  stepping  forward. 

As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  seen  advancing  firom  the 
corridor,  abeady  described  as  communicating  with  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  pfuace.  From  the  magnificence  of  his  apparel,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  train,  the  Lord  Protector  would  appear  to 
have  assumed  a  perfectly  regal  state.  Preceded  by  a  gentleman 
usher,  and  followed  by  a  throng  of  esquires,  henchmen,  and  pages, 
in  superb  habiliments,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Gonstaole  of 
the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle.  His  deportment  was  haughtier  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  now  that  he  felt  secure  of  his  position,  he  seemed 
determined  to  assert  his  importance  to  the  full 

^'On  my  fay!"  exclaimed  Edward,  ^*my  uncle  bears  him 
bravelj.  One  would  think  he  were  king,  and  not  Lord  Protector." 

^  Lord  Protector  is  only  another  name  for  king,  your  highness," 
observed  Seymour,  dryly. 

^^  Stay  with  me,  gentle  imcle,"  said  Edward.  ^^  His  highness 
looks  ancry.     I  hope  he  will  not  chide  me." 

**C5hide  you,  my  liege  I"  exclaimed  Seymour,  almost  fiercely. 
'*He  will  not  darel'^ 
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<^  I  am  not  so  sore  of  it,"  rejoined  Edward.  ^^  But  stand  nigh 
me^  and  then  I  shall  not  heed  him." 

**  1  do  not  quit  your  person  without  your  majesty's  commandB," 
answered  Sqrmour. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  it  was  evident  that  the  Lord  Protector  was 
much  chafed,  and  unable  to  conoeal  his  displeasure*  Sir  John 
Grage  addressed  some  obserrations  to  him,  to  which  he  made  a 
Tery  brief  reply,  keeping  his  eye  all  the  while  intently  fixed  upon 
the  king  and  Sir  Thomas.  The  latter  hoped  there  might  be 
an  explosion  of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  by  which  be  could 
not  fail  to  profit,  but  Hertford  was  too  wary  to  damage  himsdf 
by  any  such  display  of  passion. 

Making  way  for  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  train,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset  ana  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  stationed  themsdves  near 
Edward,  while  the  luckless  Fowler,  who  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
missed, remained  standing  behind  the  young  monarch.  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  did  not  move  from  his  royal  nephew's  side^  but  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  as  if  prepared  for  the  encounter. 

Amved  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  king  prescribed  by 
court  forms,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle  cam^to 
a  halt;  but  the  Lord  Protector  stepped  forward,  and  after  a  pro- 
found salutation,  which  was  courteously  returned  by  his  royal 
ward  and  nephew,  said,  with  forced  compos|ire>  ^^I  have  just 
been  to  your  grace^s  chamber,  and  it  greatly  surprised  me  to 
learn  firom  your  chaplain  that  you  had  gone  forth,  nearly  an 
hour  ago,  aunost  unattended,  to  walk  and  read  withm  the  privy 
garden.  Permit  me  to  observe  to  your  highness  that  such  a 
proceeding  not  being  altogether  in  accordance  with  princely  de- 
corum and  needful  self-restraint,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  you, 
henceforth,  to  keep  your  room  until  I  am  abk  to  wait  upon  you, 
when  I  will  decide  how  it  is  meet  your  majesty  should  go  forth, 
and  whither." 

^*  By  Heaven !  he  will  have  your  grace  in  leading-strings  next," 
muttered  Seymour. 

^^ Does  your  highness  mean  to  deny  me  all  freedom  of  action?'' 
oried  Edward,  somewhat  sharply.  '^  May  I  not  walk  forth  at  any 
hour  I  please— especially  when  disengaged?  If  so,  I  had  better 
be  back  at  Hertford  than  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower." 

^^  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  place  any  restraint  upon  your  highness's 
movements,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Protector;  "and  if  it  be  your  plea- 
sure to  walk  forth  early,  you  shall  have  no  interfereDce  from  me. 
Only  I  must  give  directions  that  you  be  properly  attended,  and 
that  no  one" — and  he  glanced  menacingly  at  bis  brother — "be 
allowed  to  approach  you  without  my  consent." 

"No  one  nas  approached  me  except  my  cousin,  the  Lady  J^itne 
Grey,  and  my  uncle.  Sir  ThcMnas,"  rejoined  the  king.  **  Fowler 
will  explain  all  to  your  highness  if  you  question  hiou" 
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"That  will  I,"  replied  the  gjentleman  of  the  priyy-chamber,  ad- 
vancing a  few  stepe,  and  bowing  profoundly,  ^^llie  Lady  Jane 
Grey  came  forth  to  read  in  the  garden,  and  there  encountered  his 
highness,  who  was  similarly  en^ged.  It  would  have  done  your 
highness  ^ood  to  see  how  httle  ^ose  two  exalted  personages  heeded 
the  cold,  though  I  was  half  perished  by  it.'' 

"  What  makes  the  Lad^  Jane  Ghrey  abroad  so  early  ?  "  demanded 
the  Lord  Protector,  bendmg  his  brows  upon  Dorset.  ^^  You  ^ould 
keep  her  within  her  chamber,  my  lord.  The  privy  garden  is  for 
the  king's  sole  use,  and  none  but  he  may  enter  it." 

"I  am  well  aware  of  that,  your  higlmess,"  replied  the  marquis. 
'^  I  knew  not  that  my  daughter  had  so  trespassed,  and  am  sorry  for 
it   Bear  in  mind  what  the  Lord  Protector  has  said,  Jane." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  she  replied,  meekly.  ^^  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
the  reproof  administered  oy  his  highness;  but  it  was  in  ignorance 
that  1  offended." 

"You  will  walk  in  the  privy  garden  whenever  you  list,  Jane,  so 
long  as  you  remain  in  the  Tower,"  said  Ealward,  taking  her  hand. 
"  I,  the  king,  give  you  permission — let  who  will  say  you  nay. 
You  need  not  fear  disturbmg  me,  for  I  shall  go  there  no  more." 

The  Lord  Protector  bit  his  lips,  and  looked  perplexed;   but 

Eerceiving  that  his  brother  was  enjoying  his  confusion,  he  turned 
is  rage  against  him. 

"How  is  it  that  I  find  you  with  the  king,  sir?"  he  demanded, 
sharply. 

"Because  I  chance  to  be  with  his  highness  when  you  seek  me, 
brother.    I  know  no  better  reason,"  repued  Seymour,  coolly. 

"I  do  not  seek  you,  but  I  find  you  where  I  would  not  have  you," 
rejoined  Hertford,  sternly.  "  Take  heed,  sir.  As  governor  of  the 
kjj^s  person,  it  is  for  me,  and  for  me  alone,  to  decide  who  is  fit,  or 
nnm,  to  approach  him.  I  do  not  deem  you  a  judicious  counsel- 
lor, and  therefore  forbid  you  to  come  nigh  his  grace  without  my 
sanction." 

The  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  Seymour  was  a  disdainful  smile. 

StiU  more  enraged,  the  Lord  Protector  went  on:  "After  this 
warning,  if  you  seek  by  any  indirect  means  to  obtain  an  interview 
witii  his  highness,  I  will  have  you  before  the  council,  to  whom  you 
shall  answer  for  your  disobedience  to  my  mandates." 

Seymour  glanced  at  his  royal  nephew,  whose  spirit  being  now 
roused,  he  prompUy  responded  to  the  appeal 

"  Your  highness  is  mistaken,"  said  Edward,  addressing  the  Lord 
Protector  with  great  firmness;  "my  entirely-beloved  uncle  Sir 
Thomas  always  gives  me  the  best  advice,  and  such  as  your 
grace  and  the  council  must  approve,  if  you  were  made  acquainted 
with  it.  I  will  not  be  debarred  of  his  society.  Tell  the  council  so. 
Nay,  I  will  tell  them  so  myself,  if  needed." 

**  There  are  some  of  the  council  now  present,  who  will  doubt- 
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Lobs  report  to  their  coQeaguea  what  your  highness  hailh  declared, 
iaid  SejnoouTi  gUncifig  at  the  Confltable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord 
Lisle. 

^^  Assuredly  the  council  will  take  the  matter  into  immediate  con- 
ndevation,  if  his  maiesty  shall  express  any  siieh  desire^"  said  Sir  John 
Gage;  '^but  bound  as  they  are  to  uphold  the  authority  of  him 
they  haw  appointed  governor  to  his  grace,  I  can  HcUe  donbt 
their  decisioiL  I  trust,  howeTer,  that  his  h^hnftSH  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, im  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  will  withdraw  the  interdi^ 
he  hath  imposed  on  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Seymour — ^the  rather 
that  it  seems  to  me  haiah  and  uncalled  for,  and  liable  to  censure." 

^^I  am  of  the  same  o^nnion  with  yowrself,  Sir  John,"  said 
Lord  Lisle.  ^^  K  this  interdict  is  bruited  abroad,  it  will  be  said, 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  there  is  Uttle  brothedy  amity  be- 
tween his  majes^s  unclea." 

^^  I  would  not  have  that  said,  since  it  is  not  the  truth— «t  least, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,*  rejoined  Hertford.  ^^  I  therefore  yield  to 
your  advice,  Sir  John  Gag^  which  is  ever  judicious  as  honest, 
and  leave  my  brother  free  intercourse^  aa  heretofore^  with  my 
royal  ward,  only  cautioning  him  not  to  put  into  hia  maj|esty's  head  a 
misliJdng  of  the  government  of  the  lealm,  or  of  my  doings,  so  as  to 
deprive  my  authority  of  ita  weight,  and  my  counsels  of  their  proper 
effect/' 

'^  That  I  will  promise  for  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Edward.  ^  May  I 
not,  gentle  uncle?" 

^^  Lideed  you  may^  my  gracious  lieg^"  replied  Seymour*  ^^I 
will  instil  nothing  into  your  mind  but  what  is  riffht  s^  just,  and 
any  influence  I  may  possess  with  your  highness  will  ever  be  directed 
towards  preparing  you  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  you  are  one 
day  ftilly  to  assume.  Such  ccmduet  the  council  and  nia  highness 
the  Lord  Protector  cannot  fail  to  approve." 

^^  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  reconciled,  my  good  unelea  both," 
said  Edward,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  ^^  and  I  trust  no  fiiJ> 
ther  di&rence  will  arise  between  you  on  my  account^  or  any 
other." 

VIL 

or  THE  ATFBONT  omBBP  BT  QVEnr  CMBSKOTE  FABB  TO  THE  COmrFBSB  Of 
HBBTIQRD ;  ABD  HOW  UOO  HABBXBCOOli  WAS  SBBT  10  OOBDUCT  THB  PWgdWS 
ELIZABETH  TO  THE  TOWBB. 

Thb  recondliaticHi  between  the  two  Seymours  was  so  eyideirtly 
hoUow»  that  it  imposed  on  no  one — not  even  upon  their  royal 
nephew.  The  arrogant  and  domineering  tone  suddenly  adoqpied 
by  the  Lord  Protector  towards  his  brotnor  would  scaa-cely  unre 
been  brooked  by  Sir  Thomas,  even  if  his  nature  had  been  kas 
fiery;  while  the  haughty  and  insolent  manner  of  the  younger  Sey- 
mour was  equally  intolerable  to  Hertford,  who  now  seemed  to 
expect  the  submission  ordinarily  paid  to  the  will  of  a  aovereigii. 
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Instead  of  beuig  allayed,  therefore,  their  ammomty  was  menlf 
masked,  and  thraitenea  a  fieah  and  more  decided  outbieak. 

Tbough  quite  aware  how  matters  stood  with  his  trndesy  the 
amiable  yotu^  monarch  fondly  penoaded  himself  he  could  keep 
peaee  betwe^  them;  but  beai<Jes  haTing  to  deal  with  impracticaUe 
abjecta,  he  himself  unwittingly  h&ghtoied  the  discord*  From  the 
ingeimousaeflB  of  his  nature,  and  m>m  his  extremdy  affectionate 
di^poa^n,  he  was  utteily  unable  ia  disguise  the  preference  he  f^t 
fof  his  younger  unde,  and  instead  of  soothing  the  Lord  Protectcur's 
initadoB,  he  sdll  further  exanperated  him  against  one  whosi  he 
was  unable  to  regard  in  any  otner  light  than  that  of  a  dangerous 
rirai.  Already  Hertford  had  resolyed  to  lemoTe  his  brother,  as 
soon  as  opportunity  ofiered:  already  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had 
determined,  at  any  cost,  to  supplant  the  Lord  Proteelor. 

Another  grand  banquet  was  giren  that  day,  to  which  the  young 
long,  with  the  Lord  Protector,  the  council,  and  all  the  nobles, 
knighta,  and  ladies  within  the  Tower,  sat  down.  It  was  serred  with 
all  the  profudon  and  state  of  the  times*  A  long  grace  in  Latin 
was  deliYered  by  the  Tower  cbax^lain,  both  before  and  after  the  noMHtl, 
to  which  Edward  listened  with  devout  attention,  distinctly  pro- 
nouncing the  w<^  ^^  Amen,"  on  both  oecasions,  at  the  dose  of 
the  pray^.  The  youn^  king  would  willingly  hare  dispensed 
inth  ike  services  of  the  numerous  marshal  and  ushers,  the 
offidous  cup-bearors  and  other  officers  of  the  table,  but  he  endured 
th^  attendance  with  a  very  good  grace.  Exoesdvely  temperate 
in  his  hat»t8,  Edward  drank  nothing  stronger  than  water,  and  did 
but  scanty  jusdee  to  the  good  cheer  provided  for  him  by  the  derk 
of  thekiichen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  a  trifling  incident  oceuned 
which  somewhat  marred  the  harmony  of  the  firoeeeding^  and  gave 
the  Lord  Protector  new  ground  of  offence  against  his  bother.  The 
Cioantesa  of  Hertford,  a  very  beantiful  and  exceedingly  proud 
woman,  had  fitncied  hersrif  slighted  at  the  banquet  <m  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  the  queen-dowager,  of  whom^  in  consequence  of 
hex  husband's  elevation  to  almost  regal  state,  she  thought  herself 
entitled  to  take  pareeedence.     She  therefore  persuaded  her  1ms- 
bajad,  who  was  greatly  under  her  governance,  to  assign  her  a  seat 
near  the  king  at  the  next  banquet.    The  Lord  Protector  gave 
the  requisite  instructions  to  the  diief  ushen  and  the  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  arruiged;  but  before  Lady  Ikortford  could  occupy 
the  coveted  position,  the  queen-dowager  appeared,  and  haughtily 
declinii^  the  seat  oS&rtd  her  by  the  usher,  took  her  customary 
place  beside  the  king,    Ln  the  easeeution  of  this  st^she  was  aided 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  prevented  his  8ist^4tt-law  fircNm 
ntting  down,  and  eerenonioudy  uriieied  the  queen  to  her  chair. 
If  the  a£Bront  to  Lady  Hertford  on  the  pffevioos  night  had  h&ok 
tmdeaigned  on  the  queen's  part,  the  same  excuse  could  nol.be 
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offered  for  her  majesty's  beliaviour  on  this  occasion.  She  was 
pointedly  rude  to  the  countess,  and  made  several  cutting  remarks 
on  the  Lord  Protector,  which  he  was  unable  to  resent.  Additional 
effect  was  given  these  sarcasms  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who 
remained  standing  behind  the  queen's  chair  for  some  time  to  enjoy 
his  sister-in-law's  discomfiture,  and  exerted  all  his  great  powers  of 
wit  and  raillery  to  lend  force  and  pungency  to  her  majesty's  ob- 
servations. Lady  Hertford  was  even  more  mortified  than  her  hus- 
band, but  her  indignation  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  queen, 
on  whom  she  resolved  to  be  revenged  at  the  earnest  opportunity. 
She  also  internally  resolved  to  call  the  Lord  Protector  to  task  for 
not  sufficiently  asserting  his  dignitv,  and  her  own.  As  to  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  position  he  had  taken  up  enabled  him  to 
divide  his  attention  between  the  queen-dowager  and  his  royal 
nephew,  and  he  performed  his  part  so  adroitly  as  to  delight  botn. 

The  youthful  Lady  Jane  Grey  occupied  a  seat  at  the  royal  board 
next  to  her  father,  and  not  so  far  removed  from  Edward  but  that 
he  was  able,  occasionally,  to  exchange  a  word  with  her.  Jane  ate 
as  little  as  the  abstemious  young  monarch  himself,  a  point  of  re- 
semblance between  them  not  unnoticed  by  Seymour,  who  called 
the  queen-dowager^s  attention  to  the  circumstance.  Catherine 
appeared  greatly  pleased  with  the  young  maiden,  and,  when  the 
repast  was  ended,  called  her  to  her,  bidding  her  come  with  her 
to  her  private  apartments,  and  adding  graciously  that  she  had  heard 
much  of  her,  and  desired  to  know  her  better.  The  invitation  was 
equally  agreeable  to  Jane  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  though  the 
latter  fancied  he  could  tell  by  whom  it  had  been  prompted. 

As  the  king  was  quitting  the  banqueting  chamber  with  the  Lord 
Protector,  he  expresiBed  a  desire  that  his  sister  Elizabeth  should 
be  sent  for  to  the  Tower;  and,  furthermore,  that  his  two  pre- 
ceptors. Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox,  should  accompany  the 
pnncess.  Though  the  request  did  not  seem  to  be  relished  by  his 
uncle,  he  made  no  objections  to  it;  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who 
was  evidently  delighted  by  the  notion,  volunteered  to  go  to  Hert- 
ford for  the  princess.  This  proposal,  however,  was  peremptorily 
rejected  by  the  Lord  Protector,  but  he  at  length  agreed  that  his 
brother^s  esquire,  Ugo  Harrington,  should  be  despatched  on  the 
errand  with  a  sufficient  escort. 

^^  I  will  go  seek  Ugo,"  cried  Sejrmour,  as  soon  as  his  brother^s 
consent  had  been  obtained,  ^^and  despatch  him  at  once  to  Hert- 
ford." 

A  grateful  look  from  his  royal  nephew  thanked  him  for  his  sseaL 

But  his  haste  to  depart  seemed  to  surprise  and  displease  the 
queen-dowager,  for  she  called  out  to  him  somewhat  sharply, 
^^  Whither  so  fast.  Sir  Thomas?  Methinks  I  have  not  yet  dismissed 

}rou,  and  I  counted  upon  your  attendance  for  some  little  while 
onger." 
^^  I  pray  you  have  me  excused,  graqpus  madam,"  he  replied,  in 
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a  deeply  deferential  tone.  ^^I  have  his  majesty's  commands  to 
send  off  an  escort  to  bring  the  Princess  Elizabeu  from  Hertford. 
As  soon  as  I  have  executeid  my  commission  I  will  return." 

^^Is  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  Tower?'*  inquired  Catherine,  with 
a  look  of  annoyance. 

^  Ay,  madun,"  answered  Edward.  ^^  The  Lord  Protector  has 
kindly  yielded  to  my  desire  to  haye  my  sister  near  me." 

"  1  do  not  altogether  approve  of  her  highness's  coming,"  ob- 
served Hertford;  "  but  I  cannot  say  *  nay '  to  your  majesty." 

While  this  was  going  on,  Seymour  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  kin^,  bowed  wi&  equal  respect  to  Catherine — contriving  at 
the  same  time  to  direct  a  very  devoted  glance  towards  her — and 
departed. 

Making  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  could  through  the  crowd  of 
gentlemen,  ushers,  henchmen,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  others  that  beset  the  corridors  and  passages  which 
he  traversed,  he  at  last  reached  the  apartments  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Wardrobe  Tower;  a  structure  at  that  time  connected  with  a 
portion  of  the  palace  known  as  the  ^^  King's  Lodgings."  On  entering 
a  circular  stone  chamber,  garnished  with  arras,  and  so  richly  fur- 
nished that  its  original  dungeon-like  look  was  completely  changed, 
Seymour  found  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest  seated  beside 
a  table,  on  which  a  nask  of  wine  and  a  silver  goblet  were  placed. 
He  was  singing  an  Italian  canzonet  with  much  taste  and  execution, 
his  voice  being  a  very  fine  tenor,  and  accompanying  himself  on  a 
cittern.  On  seeing  his  patron  he  instantly  discontmued  his  song, 
laid  down  the  instrument,  and  arose. 

Tall  and  gallant-looking,  Ugo  Harrington  might  have  been  con- 
sidered very  handsome,  had  not  a  sinister  expression  detracted  ma- 
terially from  his  good  looks.  His  age  was  somewhat  under  thirty. 
His  frame  was  sUmit  but  very  muscular,  his  complexion  olive,  his  eyes 
dark  and  quick,  his  teeth  beautifully  even  and  white,  and  in  strong 
contrast  with  his  short,  silky,  raven-black  moustaches  and  beard.  His 
looks  were  more  those  of  an  Italian  than  an  Englishman ;  and,  indeed, 
his  mother  was  a  Florentine,  while  he  himself  had  passed  most  ot 
his  youth  in  the  Tuscan  capital  and  Rome.  He  was  richly  attired 
in  a  doublet  of  russet  velvet,  with  hose  to  match,  and  a  furred 
velvet  mantle  was  lying  beside  him,  ready  to  be  put  on  when  he 
went  forth.  On  the  mantle  were  laid  a  long  rapier  and  a  poniard, 
both  forming  part  of  the  gallant  esquire's  ordinary  equipments. 

RespectfiSy  saluting  Sir  Thomas,  he  waited  till  the  latter  had 
hastily  explained  his  business  to  him,  and  then  declaring  he  was 
ready  to  proceed  on  the  errand  at  once,  inquired  if  his  patron  had 
any  further  commands. 

*^'niou  shalt  take  a  short  miasiye  from  me  to  the  princess, 
Ugo,"  replied  Sir  Thomas.  "  Thou  canst  make  such  preparations 
for  the  loumey  as  are  needful  while  I  prepare  it " 

Sigiufying  his  ready  assent,  the   esquire  retired  to  an  inner 
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chamber,  while  Seymour  eat  down  at  a  table  on  which  writing 
materialfi  were  pkeed,  and  commenced  the  letter. 

Apparently,  what  he  wrote  did  not  satiafy  him,  for,  on  reading 
it,  he  tore  up  the  paper>  and  threw  it  into  a  wood  fire,  which  was 
blazing  cheerily  on  the  hearth.  He  then  began  anew,  bat  the 
second  letter  pleaaed  him  no  better  than  the  first,  and  was  likewise 
consigned  to  the  flames.  The  third  essay  proved  more  sucoeflsfiil. 
Glancing  orer  the  note  with  a  comptaoent  smile,  he  muttered, 
^^  Methinks  this  will  do ! "  and  then  placed  it  in  a  eoTer,  secured 
the  tend^  de^tch  with  a  silken  thread,  and  sealed  it  with,  his 
signet  nng. 

While  he  was  writing  the  third  letter,  his  esquire,  habited  for 
the  journey,  returned  to  the  room,  but  remained  standing  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  watching  him  with  a  very  singular  expression  of 
countenance. 

^Deliver  this  into  the  princesifs  own  hands,  Ugo,  at  a  con- 
venient opportunity.  Thou  imderstandest? — ha!"  said  Seymour, 
giving  him  the  missive. 

^  Perfettamente,  monsignore,"  replied  Harrington.  "  But  I  confess 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  biglietto  amoroso  at  this 
moment,  when  I  had  reason  to  believe  your  lordship  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  an  engagement  in  another  quarter." 

^  Thy  concluBi<ni  that  it  is  a  billet  d'amour  with  whidi  I  have 
charged  thee  is  altogether  erroneous,  Ugo,"  said  Seymour,  wit^  a 
smile.  "  I  have  merely  indited  a  few  words  of  good  counsel  to  the 
princess,  which  I  think  she  ought  to  receive  before  she  arrives  at  the 
Tower.  Presume  not  too  much  on  my  &miliarity  towards  thee,  amico, 
and,  above  all,  never  seek  to  penetrate  my  secrets.  Be  content  to 
act  as  I  direct  thee,  without  inquiring  into  the  motive.  The  time 
will  come  when  thou  wilt  be  well  rewarded  for  any  services  thou 
mayst  render  me  now." 

"  Per  Sant*  Antonio !  I  am  sufficiently  rewarded  already,"  re- 
joined Harrington.  ^^  You  have  been  a  most  munifioent  pateon  to 
me,  monsignore." 

"Nothing  to  what  I  will  be,  Ugo.  But  I  must  have  blind 
obedience  to  my  behests." 

^'  You  have  only  to  command,  monsignore.  But  I  would  I  mi^t 
prevail  upon  you  to  abandon  this  dangerous  game,  in  which,  I  iear 
me  much,  you  will  fail;  while  you  will  assuredly  jeopardise  that 
of  which  you  are  at  present  secure.  It  seems  to  me  a  vain  pursuit 
— gettare  la  sostenza  e  prendere  Tombra." 

"  I  am  resolved  to  risk  it,"  cried  Seymour, "  be  the  oonsequencea 
what  they  may.  To  speak  truth,  Ugo,  I  am  so  madly  in  love 
with  the  charming  princess  that  I  cannot  endure  the  tbought  <^ 
yoking  myself  to  another." 

"  Your  lordship  was  wont  to  be  more  prudent,"  observed  the 
esquire,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ^^  E  perch^  questa  subtta  muta- 
zione? — Una  pollastrina  non  ancora  buena  per  la  tavola.'' 
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"  Hold  thy  ribald  tongue ! "  cried  Sejmour.  ^*  My  passion  may 
OTermaster  my  reason.  But  setting  aside  my  uncontrollable  love 
for  the  princess,  which  would  carry  me  to  any  lengths,  however 
desperate,  she  is  a  far  richer  prize  than  the  other.  Possession  of 
her  hand  would  place  me  near  the  thi*one." 

^You  are  irresistible,  mon^gnore — that  I  well  know — and  the 
princess,  like  any  other  donzella,  will  no  doubt  accept  you.  But 
ihat  will  ^Tsil  you  little.  The  co«ncil  will  never  sanction  the 
matoh,  ana  by  the  late  kincfs  will  liieir  oonsent  must  be  obtained.'* 

^^Thou  pafsfc  in  Tiin,  Harringtoii.  I  am  immovable.  Let  me 
win  the  pdnoess's  conaent,  and  iJl  the  rest  will  follow.  And,  by 
myhalidame!  1  shali  vrin  \%.*^ 

^To  seeolve  to  win,  is  to  be  sure  to  win,  nxmsignore.  I  am  all 
obedience.  Not  cmtj  shall  this  letter  be  delivered  with  the  utmost 
discr^ion  to  the  adorable  princess  widi  the  tresses  of  gold,  which 
seem  to  have  ensnared  your  lordship,  and  which  I  most  needs  own 
are  most  lavishin^y  tieautiful,  but  I  will  lose  no  opportunity  of 
sounding  your  praises  in  her  ear." 

^Note  her  shghtest  word  and  look  when  thou  q)eake0t  of  me, 
Ugo,  and  i^rt  them.'' 

^^  Yon  shall  have  every  blush,  every  downcast  look,  every  half- 
sigh  of  the  divinity  fidth&dly  rendered,  monsignore.  Tis  a  pity 
I  cannot  take  my  cittern  vriiti  me,  or  I  might  sin^  her  a  love- 
strain  which  could  aoi  fiul  to  move  her.  Luckily,  the  enchanting 
princess  speaks  Italian  fluently,  and  if  the  will  only  encourage 
me,  I  will  oonvase  with  her  in  that  laa^ui^  of  love,  and  then 
I  shall  be  i^le  to  aay  moie  than  I  shouM  &re  utter  in  our  rude 
northern  toegue." 

^  Go,  then,  and  saccesi  go  with  thee !"  cried  Seymour.  ^'  Thou 
most  reach  Hertford  with  the  escort  to-night,  and  set  forth  on  thy 
letam  at  as  eariy  an  hour  to-morrow  as  may  suit  the  princess. 
Bemember,  her  highnesses  governess.  Mistress  Catherine  Ashley, 
and  the  king's  preceptors  are  to  come  with  thee,  and  make  it  thy 
business  to  stir  up  the  two  learned  drones,  that  they  occasion  thee 
no  needless  delay." 

'^  It  rfiall  be  done,  monsignore,"  reolied  Harrington,  buckling 
on  his  raDser,  and  attaching  ^e  poniard  to  his  girdle.  Throwing 
his  mantle  over  his  shoaled,  be  then  followed  his  patron  out  of 
the  chamber. 

An  escort  of  some  fivenoid-twenty  well-mounted  arquebusiers 
wu  quickly  provided  by  Seymour,  who  at  ^  same  time  ordered 
lus  own  cmrger  to  be  uddfed  for  Harrington.  All  being  soon  in 
leadiness,  the  gallant  esquire  crossed  Ae  stone  brid^  at  the  head 
of  his  trwp,  rode  forth  from  the  Bulwark  Gate,  and  took  his  way 
towards  Hertford,  accomplishing  the  distance,  about  one-an^ 
twenty  miles,  in  less  than  tiiree  hours^  which,  in  those  days,  and 
in  the  winter  season,  was  not  bad  travelling. 
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vra. 

HOW  XrC  WAS  AFPOINTBD  THE  KING's  DWABT  ;  AMD  HOW  06,  GOG,  AND  HAGOG 
C&AYBD  A  BOON  OF  THB  KING. 

At  noon  on  the  day  following,  the  youthful  king,  with  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  all  the  members  of  the  upper  and  lower  councib, 
met  for  deliberation  within  the  great  council-chamber  in  the  White 
Tower.  Though  Edward  sat  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  ostensibly  pre- 
sided over  the  assemblage^  it  was  quite  evident  that  his  voice  nad 
little  weight,  and  that  the  real  ruler  was  Hertford.  All  measoies 
were  proposed  by  the  Lord  Protector — all  questions  settled  by  him. 
As  a  matter  of  form,  every  matter  deliberated  upon  by  the  council 
was  submitted  to  the  throne;  but  the  king's  aavice  was  so  asked, 
that  the  answer  could  only  be  given  in  the  way  desired  by  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Generally,  the  council  seemed  willing  to  act  as  Hertford  desired, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  as  yet  he  had  merely 
exhibited  a  few  symptoms  of  hostility,  no  matter  having  arisen  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  decided  opposition.  Slight  as  they 
were,  these  indications  were  sufficient  for  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
he  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  his  opponent,  and  to  find  a 
speedy  pretext  for  his  removal  from  the  council. 

After  the  main  causes  had  been  determined,  two  other  matters 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Lord  Protector,  which,  it  might 
naturally  be  presumed,  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  king — 
namely,  the  mterment  of  his  late  royal  father,  and  his  own  corona- 
tion. The  former  ceremonial  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the 
cha^l  of  Saint  George,  in  Windsor  C^tle,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th 
of  February;  while  the  latter  was  fixed  for  February  the  20th,  the 
Sunday  after  the  funeral. 

Some  time  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  arrangements  of  both 
these  ceremonies.  Nothing  was  determined  upon  with  regard  to 
the  coronation,  save  that,  on  accoimt  of  the  king's  tender  years,  it 
ought  to  be  materially  abridged,  while  several  important  alterations 
in  the  forms  were  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — but 
these  were  left  for  future  consideration.  It  was  decided,  however, 
that  Henry's  interment  should  be  conducted  upon  a  scale  of 
imheard-of  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity 
befitting  so  renowned  a  monarch.  This  design  was  to  be  fully 
carried  out,  even  if  the  exchequer  should  be  drained  by  the  cost. 

Edward  seemed  comparatively  indifierent  to  the  ordering  of  the 
solemn  act  that  was  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  brows,  but  he  ex- 
hibited marked  anxiety  that  the  utmost  respect  should  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  his  mighty  father;  and  entirely  concurred  in  the 
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propriety  of  maklii|^  due  provision  to  sive  unwonted  solemnity 
and  grandeur  to  his  interment.  ^^  As  my  father  was  the  noblest  and 
ereatest  of  kin^s  during  his  life,^  he  said,  ^so  it  is  meet  he  should 
be  borne  more  nonourably  than  any  other  to  the  grave.^ 

Little  share  was  taken  m  these  deliberations  by  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, but  he  was  not  idle.  He  employed  his  time  in  the  adyance- 
ment  of  his  ulterior  desi^,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  initiate  himself  with  his  colleagues.  Perceiving  the  covert 
hostihty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  made  cautious  overtures  to 
him,  but  these  were  haughtily  repelled  by  Wriothesley,  who  showed 
no  disposition  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ill-feeling  subsisting  between  the  two  Sey- 
mours lay  Lord  Lisle.     By  his  arts,  he  had  8harj>ened  their  mutiud 
.  didike  into  hatred,  their  jealousy  into  active  animosity,  and  their 
want  of  forgiveness  for  slight  wrong  into  fierce  vindictiveness. 

Lord  LQe  had  long  since  perceived  the  growing  animosity 
between  the  brothers,  and  cautiously  fostered  it,  m  the  hope' 
that  the  designs  of  the  younger  brother  to  supplant  the  elder 
mi^ht  occanon  the  downfal  of  both,  and  leave  the  stage  free 
to  himself.  He  therefore  gave  all  the  encouragement  he  could 
do,  without  committing  himself,  to  Sir  Thomas's  aspiring  pro- 
jects, and  led  him  to  conclude  he  would  join  any  capal  tormed 
against  the  Lord  Protector.  With  the  elder  Seymour  his  course 
was  simpler.  By  inflaming  Hertford's  jealousy,  and  poisoning 
his  mina  against  his  turbulent  brother,  he  rendered  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  impossible.  It  was  Lisle  who  informed 
the  Lord  Protector  that  the  young  king  had  stolen  from  his 
chamber  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  obtain  a  private  interview 
with  his  £ivourite  unde;  and  though  the  maker  of  the  mischief 
joined  with  Sir  John  Gb^e  in  the  good  Constable's  efforts  to  heal 
the  difference  between  the  brothers,  he  knew  he  could  easily  undo 
the  work,  and  widen  the  breach  he  pretended  to  repair. 

So  far  firom  suspecting  Lisle  of  treachery,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
trusting him,  Herubrd  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  firmest  of  his 
partisans.  He  knew  him  to  be  rapacious,  daring,  and  unscru- 
pulous, but  he  had  no  conception  of  the  towering  nature  of  his 
ambition,  or  of  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed.  Deceived  by  the 
other^s  professions  of  gratitude,  and  fancying  he  had  purchased 
his  fidehty,  Hertford  took  him  entirely  into  his  confidence,  and  laid 
open  his  breast  to  him.  At  this  moment  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  crush  such  a  foe;  but  the  Lord  Protector  unwittmgly  let  the 
opportunity  pass  by. 

On  the  present  occasion.  Lisle  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the 
Lord  Protector  that  his  brother  was  intriguing  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  council  against  him,  and  he  advised  him  to  beware. 
Hertford  replied,  with  a  significant  look,  that  he  would  not  neglect 
the  caution. 
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On  the  bieaJdng  up  of  the  awwnblage,  Edward  aigoified  hifl  ia- 
tention  of  viaituag  certain  portioiiB  ot  ^e  fbrUefiSy  and  directed 
Sir  John  Gage  and  his  younger  nnole  to  attend  him  durii^  the 
inspection.  The  Lord  rrotector,  whan  it  was  needful  to  oonfolty 
e-ven  on  so  unimportant  a  matter^  at  once  assented  to  the  amnge- 
ment^  but  somewhat  marred  his  royal  nephew's  satisfaction  oy 
offering  to  join  the  party  with  Lord  Lisle* 

The  day  was  ezoeeoingly  fine,  and  yery  £iiyourable  for  the 
promenade.  Ludeed,  ever  smoe  Edward's  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  weather  had  been  most  propitioui.  A  sharp  frost  had  now 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and  the  atmosphere^  though  keen, 
was  dry  and  wholesome.  Moreoyer,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  gaye  a  pleasant  and  lively  character  to  the  scene,  dirtying 
the  hoary  walls  of  the  keep  aa^  the  grim-looking  towers  surrounor 
ing  the  inner  ward  of  much  of  their  customary  gloomy  character* 
The  spacious  area,  known  as  Tower-green,  was  at  thb  time,  ss  we 
have  already  shown,  thr<mged  irom  mom  to  eve;  but  it  chanced  to 
be  more  crowded  than  usual  at  the  moment  when  Edward  issued 
from  the  portals  of  the  White  Tower  with  his  two  unclee  and  his 
other  attendants.  As  soon  as  the  assemblage  became  aware  of  the 
young  soyereign's  presence  amongst  them,  loud  acclamations  re- 
soun<fed  on  all  sides,  and  a  great  rush  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  royal  party. 

Wlule  Edward  was  moyinc  slowly  along  through  the  crowd, 
his  attention  was  caught  by  a  Imtastic  little  figure,  which  at  first 
he  took  for  a  monkey,  but  on  examining  the  grotesque  obiect 
more  narrowly,  he  found  it  to  be  human — though  the  smaUest 
specim^i  of  fuU-grown  humanity  he  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  At- 
tired in  a  tiny  doublet  c^  bright  orange-coloured  satin  puffed  out 
with  white,  with  hose  to  matcn,  the  mannikin  wore  a  scarlet  cloth 
mantle  lined  with  sky-blue  silk,  about  large  enough  to  cover  the 
shoulders  of  a  Barbery  ape.  In  his  hand  tte  little  being  hdd  a  flat 
bonnet  of  green  velvet,  which  he  waved  enthusiastically  to  the  king. 
The  dwarfs  features  were  decidedly  of  a  simious  character,  the  nose 
being  flat,  with  wide  nostril%  and  having  a  long  interval  betweoi 
it  and  tfa^d  mouth,  and  the  hair  bein^  of  a  tawny  hue,  wbli  a 
marked  resemblance  to  fur.  The  position  occupied  by  this  gro- 
tesque little  personage  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  overlook  the 
royal  party;  he  being  perched  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  agigastic 
warder,  whose  colossal  firame  towered  far  above  the  heads  ct  the 
bystandan. 

This  tremendous  son  of  Anak  was  quite  as  noticeable  in  his  way 
as  his  pimiy  companion — more  so,  perhaps.  His  features  were 
broad  and  good-humoured,  and  mightily  pleased  the  king,  who 
could  not  help  regarding  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  wondering 
admiratioa.  Ckd  in  the  scarlet  cassock  of  a  warder,  Ynth  the  rose 
and  crown  embroidered  on  the  front  and  back,  the  giant  carried 
a  partisan  almost  as  long  as  the  spear  of  Goliath  of  Gath. 
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^^Mairrjy  that  should  be  one  of  the  tJiree  gkntt  of  the  Tower 
of  whom  I  hare  heard  teU,"  obsenred  Edward  to  Sir  J6bsL 
Gage,  halting  as  he  epoke;  ^'bat  who  is  the  pigmy  i^n  his 
flhoalders?" 

^Hath  not  your  highness  heard  of  Xit,  the  (anioiis  dwarf  of  the 
Tower?^  cxiea  ihe  fnaiinikin,  anticipating  the  Constable's  re^. 
^I  am  he.  And  it  rejoioes  me  dius  to  be  able  to  widi  yoor 
majesty  a  long  and  prospaxNis  reign.  Lone  live  ^  noble  Ebg 
Edward  I"  he  ezclauned,  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  Toiee,  waving  his 
cap  to  the  crowd,  who  loudly  repented  the  cry.  ^  This  overgrown 
leDoWi  an  please  yo«r  majesty,  is  Og — not  Og,  Km^  of  fiasan^ 
— bat  Og  of  the  Tower,''  he  continuei,  patting  the  eiant's  head, 
which  was  aliiiost  on  a  level  with  his  own;  ^and  yoncwr,  oa  ather 
side  of  the  gate  of  the  Cold  Harbour  Towor,  stand  his  two  brothers, 
Gog  and  Magog.  There  is  not  nrach  d^Kienoe  of  siae  amon^ 
them,  but,  if  anything,  Og,  though  ihe  eldest,  is  the  lesser  of  tne 
three;  howbeit,  ne  is  the  broadest  across  the  shoulders.^ 

^^  If  Nature  hath  given  thee  bat  a  smaU  frame,  she  a^>ears  to  have 
iumished  thee  with  a  glib  tongue,  sirrah,''  replied  the  kmg,  laughing. 
^^I  oomplsin  not  of  Nature,  my  gracious  liege,''  rejoined  Xu. 
^^Trae  'tis  she  hath  stinted  me  of  my  hit  proportions,  but  if  she 
hath  denied  me  lofty  stature,^  she  hath  given  me  in  revenge  more 
brains  tlian  abe  hath  lodged  in  the  thick  skull  of  this  mighty 
Anakim." 

"Peace,  thou  saucy  jackanapes,  or  I  will  dash  thee  to  the 
ground,"  cried  Og,  angry  at  the  laoghter  of  the  bystandens. 

"That  ihouldst  thou  not  wert  thou  as  powerful  as  Aj  namesake 
of  Basan,"  cried  Xit,  clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  his  loeioB.  ^  I 
deseesid  not  from  my  station  unless  at  his  highnesa^s  bidding. 
Remove  me  an  thou  dar'st ! " 

"  Set  him  down  before  me,"  said  Edward,  much  diverted  by  the 
scene,  ^  and  take  heed  thou  dost  not  harm  him." 

"Hear'st  thou  not  his  majest/s  command,  base  giant?"  cried 
Xit,  pulling  him  by  the  ear.  ^  Plaoe  me  on  the  ground  gently  and 
gTBcMljr 

Tfanis  enjoined,  Og  steroed  forward,  and  bent  down  in  order  to 
allow  Xit  to  spring  from  his  shoulder. 

But  though  the  giant  stocked  hb  huge  frame  as  much  as  he  con- 
veadently  could,  Xit  had  still  rather  a  high  jump  to  make,  and  his 
foot  unluckily  catching  in  the  pufied-out  wing  of  Og's  cassock,  be 
alighted  upon  his  head  amid  the  irrepressible  laughter  of  the 
beholders. 

Luckily,  the  dwarf's  head  was  tokrablv  thidr,  bo  no  great 
damage  was  done  him,ike^er  was  he  maen  disconoerted.  Pick- 
ing hunaelf  qukkly  up,  he  rated  Og  for  his  clumsiness,  sharphr 
reproved  the  bvstaBders  for  their  unseemly  merriment,  whi^ 
caused  them  to  kngh  the  more,  and  then  made  a  profound,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  courtier-like  obeisance  to  the  long. 
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<<  What  office  dost  thou  fill  in  the  Tower,  sirrah,  if  there  be  an 
office  small  enough  to  fit  thee?"  inquired  Edward. 

^'  Any  office  would  fit  me^  an  please  your  majesty,  since  my  capa- 
city is  equal  to  the  greatest,"  answered  Xit,  readily;  ^^  but  desert,  as 
I  need  not  remind  so  wise  a  prince^  doth  not  always  meet  reward. 
At  this  moment  I  am  out  of  office,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  have 
been  unaccountably  overlooked.  Honours  and  posts  have  fallen 
on  taller  men's  heads,  but  not  on  mine,  which  they  would  have 
suited  equally  well — mayhap  better." 

"  Your  majesty's  august  father  always  ke^t  a  fool — nay,  three 
— to  make  him  merry  with  quip  and  quirk,"  remarked  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  ^^  WiU  Somers,  Sexton,  and  Patch,  are  out 
of  date;  but  this  conceited  dandiprat  might  fill  the  place  of  one 
of  them,  and  serve  to  divert  your  ^ce." 

^^  By  the  rood !  I  like  your  notion  well,  gentle  uncle,"  rejoined 
Edward,  with  boyish  del^ht  ^^  Thou  shalt  be  my  fool,  siirah,  if 
thou  wilt,"  he  added  to  Ait. 

^^  I  will  be  aught  your  majesty  may  deign  to  make  me,"  re- 
sponded the  dwarf,  ^^and  I  thank  you,  in  all  humility,  for  your 
Soodness;  but  I  would  fain  have  the  designation  of  mine  office 
ightly  changed.  Half-witted  buffoons,  like  Will  Somers  and  his 
compeers,  might  well  be  styled  ^  fools,'  seeing  they  were  little 
better ;  but  for  me,  I  have  ever  been  noted  for  spri^htliness  and 
wit,  and  I  hope  to  divert  your  highness  in  a  very  different  sort 
from  dullards  uke  to  those." 

"If  thou  lik'st  not  to  be  called  ^  court  fool,'  will  *  courtjester* 
suit  thee  better,  thou  malapert  little  knave?"  asked  Sir  lliomas 
Seymour. 

"  It  may  suit  me,  yet  I  like  it  not,"  replied  Xit  "  If  I  sought 
to  be  styled  *  jester'  instead  of  *fool,'  it  would  prove  me  a  great 
fool  and  a  sorry  jester — a  jester  bein^  the  greatest  of  fools,  since 
every  man  may  make  game  of  him,  which,  I  promise  your  worship, 
no  man  shall  do  with  me." 

"  Aha !  thou  art  as  difficult  to  please  as  a  breeding  dame,  thou 
saucy  little  varlet,"  laughed  Seymour.  "What  title  will  please  tiiee?" 

"An  I  be  simply  termed  his  majesty's  faithful  dwarf,  I  shall 
be  well  satisfied,"  returned  Xit,  bowing  obseauiously. 

"Have  thy  wish,  then,"  said  Edward,  delighted  by  the  man- 
nikin's  readiness.  "  Henceforth  I  take  thee  into  my  service  under 
that  designation.  Thou  shalt  have  a  dwarf's  wages  and  a  dwarf's 
livery." 

"  Let  my  wages  be  full-grown,  though  my  livery  be  never  so 
scant,  an  please  your  majesty,"  rejoined  Xit.    "  If  my  hire  be 

Proportioned  to  my  size,  it  will  come  to  little.    Measure  it  rather 
y  yonder  giant.    Howbeit,  in  any  case,  I  humbly  thank  your 
highness.  Grant  me  a  sword,  and  my  happiness  will  be  complete." 
"A  bodkin  would  suit  thee  better,"  observed  Seymour.  "What 
should  such  a  jackanapes  as  thou  do  with  a  sword?" 
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^  Use  it  in  his  majesty's  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  ot 
mine  own  honour,"  replied  Xit,  with  the  pride  of  an  offended 
Castilian. 

"  Nay,  if  a  sword  will  make  thee  happy,  my  cutler  shall  provide 
thee  one,"  said  the  kinjg.  "  Hie  thee  and  bring  those  giant  warders 
before  me.     I  am  curious  to  behold  them." 

"Your  highness's  commands  shall  be  promptly  obeyed,"  replied 
Xit,  darting  oflF  towards  the  Wardrobe  Tower. 

"  Ho  there !  ye  dull  and  sluggish  Titans,"  vociferated  the  dwarf, 
as  he  drew  near  the  gateway  b^de  which  Gog  and  Magog  were 
stationed.  "Ho  there,  I  say!  Areyedeaf  as  well  as  stupid?  Come 
with  me  instantly !" 

"Wherefore  should  we  go  with  thee,  thou  restless  gad-about?" 
rejoined  Gog,  leaning  on  his  tall  partisan,  and  looking  down  good 
humouredly  at  him. 

"  Question  not,  but  follow,"  cried  Xit,  authoritatively. 

"  Even  if  we  cared  to  comply,  we  could  not,"  rejoined  Magog, 
the  youngest  and  largest  of  the  three  giants.  "  Our  post  is  at  this 
gate^and  we  may  not  cjuit  it  till  the  guard  be  relieved." 

""     '  ....  '  *    ,  re- 


,  thinkst 
thou,  Gog?"  said  the  younger  giant. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  other.  ^^His  majesty  is  yonder — 
but  if  we  stir  from  our  posts  without  the  Lieutenant's^  bcense  we 
shall  be  reprimanded." 

"  But  mj  order  is  from  a  ^ater  than  the  Lieutenant,  or  even 
than  the  Constable,  and  ye  had  best  not  neglect  it,"  cried  Xit, 
stamping  his  tiny  foot  impatiently  on  the  ground.  ^^  Know,  ye 
incredulous  bawsons,that  1  am  now  one  of  the  royal  household." 

"  Nay,  an  thou  affirmest  that,  I  doubt  all  the  rest,"  said  Magog. 
"I  stir  not  hence." 

"Neither  do  I,"  added  Gog.  "  Thou  must  invent  a  better  tale 
than  this,  thou  false  imp,  to  lure  us  from  our  duty." 

"  On  mv  soul !  your  stupidity  is  on  a  par  with  your  stature,  ye 
huge  puzzle-pates,"  cried  Xit.  "Ye  are  keeping  the  king's  ma- 
jesty waiting  all  this  time.  Te  shall  ride  the  wooden  horse  and 
brook  the  stinging  lash,  if  you  detain  me  much  longer." 

'^  An  it  be  true  that  the  king  hath  sent  for  us,  we  ought  to  go," 
observed  Magog,  with  a  perplexed  look. 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  Gog;  "but  we  have  no  certitude  on  the 
point.  Ha !  here  comes  Og  to  help  us  in  the  dilemma.  What 
must  we  do,  brother?"  he  added,  as  the  third  giant  approached 
them  with  mighty  strides. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  replied  Og.  "  The  king  will  b^  here 
anon.  Nay,  Xit  hath  not  deceived  you,"  he  added,  seeing  them 
look  at  the  dwarf;  "he  was  sent  to  bring  you  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence, but  since  then,  his  majesty  having  been  informed,  by  the 
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Constable  of  the  Tower,  that  you  are  on  duty  here,  woald  not  have 
you  disturbed,  but  is  coming  hither  himself. 

*^  His  highness  will  be  here  in  a  trice,"  said  Xit,  perceiving  that 
the  royal  party  was  drawing  nigh.  ^^Take  pattern  by  me,  and 
demean  yomaelves  properly." 

In  another  moment  Edward  and  his  atten&nts  came  up.  The 
three  gigantic  warders  were  now  standing  together,  and  as  their 
big  burly  frames  were  bent  towarcb  the  youthful  and  fragile-look- 
ing kin^,  it  was  like  three  sturdy  oaks  inclining  to  a  slender  reed. 

"A  Doon!  a  boon!  an  please  your  majesty!**  exclaimed  the 
three  giants,  in  concert.    "  A  boon  we  crare  at  your  royal  hands.** 

"  Name  it,  good  fellows,"  replied  Edward,  well  pleased  by  their 
appearance. 

"  Fain  would  we  be  allowed  some  part,  however  humble,  at  your 
majesty's  approaching  coronation,"  said  Magog,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  tor  the  others. 

"  The  request  is  granted  as  soon  as  preferred,**  replied  Edward, 
gracioudy.  ^Tke  Lord  Chamberlain  shall  assign  yoif  a  fitting 
part  in  the  ceremony.** 

^  Ghumercy,  my  gracious  Kege,**  cried  the  three  giants  together. 

"  Bestow  upon  them  ten  broad  pieces  each.  Sir  John,"  said  Ed- 
ward to  the  Constable,  ^  as  an  earnest  of  our  future  favour." 

"  Your  majesty  is  over  bountiful,"  rejoined  Magog,  modestly. 
^^  Howbeit,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  your  highness  hath  not 
three  tmstier  subjects  than  my  brothers  and  myscSf.*' 

"Not  three  taller  subjects,  certes,"  rejoined  Edward;  **aBtd 
I  doubt  not  trusty  as  tall.  There  must  be  no  pageant  or  court  ^ow 
without  these  lusty  fellows,**  he  added  to  Sir  John  Gage. 

"  'Tis  what  they  are  specially  fit  for,  my  gracious  liese,*'  said  the 
Constable.  ^  Tour  august  fitther  loved  to  see  their  burly  figures  in 
a  pegeamt.** 

"lour  majesty*s  condescension  makes  us  proud,"  said  GJog. 
"We  shall  hold  om  heads  higher  ever  afterwaros."^ 

"  No  occasion  for  that,"  rejoined  Xit.  "  Marry,  your  heads  are 
too  much  i*  die  air  alreadv.*' 

"  Let  us  now  to  the  &3ody  Tower,  good  Sir  John,*^  said  Ed- 
ward to  the  Constable.  "You  promised  to  show  me  the  chamber 
where  the  murder  of  the  young  princes  was  done.** 

^^  I  will  oonduet  your  highness  ^tber  at  once>'*  replied  Gage. 

"  Nay,  I  must  have  thy  company,  mv  merry  Httle  Itnave,"  cried 
Edward,  seeing  Xit  look  at  him  beseedbingly.  "  I  have  conceived 
a  liking  for  thee.     Thy  humour  pleases  me.    Follow  in  my  train." 

Made  supremely  happy  by  tfe  permission  thus  gradoualy  ac- 
corded him,  Xit  strutted  after  the  royal  party  like  a  peacock  with 
its  tail  displayed  in  the  sun. 
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IX. 

nr  WHAT  XAmrES  MIXTGIE,  the  HBADeMAir,  foretold  THA.T   CEETAIN  LOBDS 
tSaOXTLD  DIE  BT  RI8  SAKD. 

Oif  reachiiig  the  wide,  deep  archway  of  the  Koody  Tower, 
then  secured  at  either  end  by  strong  gates  and  a  ponderous 
portcullis,  the  royal  party  came  to  a  halt,  and  a  few  moments  were 
occapied  by  Edwaid  in  examining  the  beautiful  groining  and 
tnu;^  of  the  vaulted  roof.  His  curioeity  satisfied  in  this  respect, 
the  young  monarch  was  conducted  by  Sir  John  Gage  to  a  poetem 
on  the  east  side  of  the  gateway,  which  led  to  a  small  gloomy  stone 
chamber,  or  rather  vault,  wherein,  accordii^  to  tradition,  the 
victims  of  the  ruthleas  Gloucester's  cruelty  were  interred. 

The  Constable  would  fain  have  dissuaded  the  young  king  from 
entering  this  dismal  vault,  and  the  gate-porter  who  was  with  them 
appeared  eztrendy  reluctant  to  show  it,  but  Edward  had  set  his 
mind  upon  seeing  the  place,  and  was  resolved  to  go  in.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  chamber  to  reward  the  young 
monarch's  curiosity.  It  was  built  of  stone  with  a  ribbed  ceiling, 
and  looked  confined  and  gloomy,  being  imperfectly  lighted  by  two 
narrow  grated  embrasures.  But  it  had  a  very  strange  occupant,  and 
on  beholding  him,  Edward  at  once  comprd»»ided  why  admittance 
had  not  been  more  readily  accorded  him. 

The  aspect  and  demeanour  of  this  personage  were  savage  and  re- 
pulsive, and  even  the  kin^  presence  did  not  seem  to  inspire  him 
with  much  awe,  though  he  rose  on  Edward's  appeazancey  ^id  made 
a  clumsy  attempt  at  an  obeisance.  The  upper  p^  of  his  frame  was 
strongly,  though  not  stoutly  built,  the  arms  being  remarkably  mus- 
cular, but  his  lower  limbs  were  less  powerful,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
halt  of  the  right  leg.  His  physiognomy  was  singularly  repulsive, 
the  noee  being  broad  and  flat,  and  the  eyes  fierce  and  bloodshot; 
the  forehead  bald,  and  the  hue  of  the  skin  dull  and  earthy.  His 
cheeks  were  clothed  with  a  shaggy  black  beard,  and  the  sable  locks 
left  on^her  side  of  his  head  were  wild  and  unkempt.  His  habili- 
ments were  of  red  serge,  but  above  his  doublet  he  wore  a  leathern 
jerkin,  which  was  sullied  with  dark  stains,  as  if  of  fme.  On  his 
right  hip  he  carried  a  broad  two-edged  knife,  protected  by  a  riieath. 
But  the  implement  that  proclaimed  his  revolting  o£Boe  was  an 
executioner^s  axe.  This  he  had  not  the  grace  to  lay  aside,  but 
continued  to  lean  upon  it  while  standing  be&re  the  kinr.  Anotihier 
axe,  similar  in  size  and  form,  was  reared  against  the  waU,  and  sear 
it  stood  a  two-handed  sword,  sometimes,  though  but  rarely^  em^ 
ployed  in  capital  punishments.  When  the  headsman  arose^  it 
instantly  became  apparent  that  the  seat  he  had  occupied  was  the 
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block — and,  moreover,  that  it  was  a  block  which  had  been  fie- 
qaently  used. 

While  Edward  gazed  at  the  executioner  with  feelings  of  mingled 
horror  and  loathing,  he  bethought  him  of  the  Lady  Jane  Gre/s 
description  of  the  hideous  caitiff,  and  recognised  its  justice.  At 
the  same  time,  Sir  John  Gage  sharply  rebuked  the  porter  for 
allowing  his  majesty  to  be  offended  by  such  a  sight. 

"Nay,  the  niult  was  mine  own,  good  Sir  John,"  interposed 
Edward;  ^^  the  man  tried  to  hinder  me,  but  I  WQuld  come  in.  Is 
it  sooth  that  the  two  hapless  princes  were  buried  here?" 

"Here  where  I  stand,  sire,"  replied  Mauger,  striking  the  floor 
with  his  heel.  "Their  tender  bodies  were  laid  i'  the  earth  be- 
neath this  stone." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  fellow,  unless  his  grace  address  thee,"  cried 
the  Constable,  angrily. 

"  Nay,  I  meant  no  offence,"  growled  the  headsman ;  "  his  majegt/s 
royal  father  was  wont  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  might  do  the 
same  with  King  Harr/s  royal  oflsprinff.  I  once  gave  his  late 
majesty  a  proof  of  my  power  which  greatly  amazed  him,  and  I  will 
do  as  much  for  his  present  highness  if  it  shall  please  him  to  com- 
mand me." 

"  Again  I  bid  thee  hold  thy  peace,"  said  the  Constable,  sternly. 
"  Hath  your  grace  seen  enough  of  this  dismal  chamber?" 

"  Ay;  but  before  quitting  it,  I  would  fain  know  what  proof  of 
power  the  varlet  proposed  to  display  to  me,"  rejoined  Edward, 
whose  curiosity  was  awakened. 

"  Some  juggling  trick,  most  likely,  your  highness,"  said  Gage. 

"Not  so.  Sir  John,"  rejoined  Maugir.  "1  am  no  soothsayer, 
but  long  practice  hath  given  me  a  certain  skill,  and  I  can  tell  by  a 
man's  looks  if  he  be  to  oie  by  ray  hand." 

Edward  looked  surprised,  and  glanced  at  the  Constable,  who 
shook  his  head  sceptically. 

"  Will  it  j^ease  your  majesty  to  put  me  to  the  test?"  demanded 
Mauger.  "But  I  must  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  and  without 
respect  to  persons,  else  I  dare  not  do  it." 

"Are  there  any  here  willing  to  submit  to  the  ordeal?"  inquired 
Edward,  turning  to  his  attendants,  all  of  whom  had  entered  the 
chamber. 

Several  voices  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"I  am  to  be  &ee  from  all  consequences  if  I  proclaim  the  truth?" 
pursued  Mauger. 

"Thou  hast  my  royal  word  for  it,"  replied  Edward. 

"  Then  let  any  one  who  will  advance,  place  his  foot  upon  the 
block,  and  look  at  me  steadily,"  rejoined  Mauger. 

"  I  will  ffo  first,  having  neither  fear  nor  faitJi,"  eaid  the  Con- 
stable.   And  he  did  as  Mauger  had  directed. 

After  looking  fixedly  at  him  for  a  moment,  the  executioner  ob- 
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served  with  a  grim  smile^  ^^Tour  head  will  never  be  mine,  Sir 
John.^ 

"  I  never  deemed  it  would;  thou  fell  hound,"  replied  the  Con- 
stable^  turning  away. 

'^I  win  make  the  next  essay,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
stepping  lightly  forward,  and  placing  his  foot  gracefully  upon  the 
blocK. 

The  headsman  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  keenly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  struck  the  flag  with  his  axe. 

A  hollow  and  ominous  sound  was  returned  by  the  stone,  as  if 
the  repose  of  the  dead  had  been  disturbed. 

^^Tnat  signifies  that  thou  art  to  handle  me  on  the  scafibld,  thou 
vile  caitifiT — ha?"  cried  Seymour,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 
<<  My  nerves  are  unshaken.  Does  your  highness  hesitate  ? "  he 
added  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

"  Not  I,  forsooth,"  rejoined  Hertford,  taking  his  place.  *^  I  have 
no  more  mimving  than  yourself." 

"  Desist,  1  pray  your  highness.     I  like  it  not,"  cried  Edward. 

"  Nay,  I  must  needs  disobey  your  grace,  or  my  brother  will  say 
1  am  a&ud,"  returned  Hertford. 

'^  That  shall  I,  and  think  so  too,"  cried  Seymour. 

'^I  pray  your  highness  look  me  straight  in  the  face,"  said 
Mauger. 

And  as  the  Lord  Protector  complied,  he  again  struck  the 
stone  with  his  axe,  occasioning  the  same  hollow  resonance  as  before. 

"Soh!  your  highness  is  likewise  doomed!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  with  a  lau^h. 

^^It  would  appear  so,"  reiomed  Hertford,  with  a  forced  smile. 

'^Let  us  see  what  my  destiny  will  be,"  said  Lord  Lisle,  ad- 
vancing. 

And,  setting  his  foot  on  the  block,  he  gazed  with  exceeding 
sternness  at  the  headsman,  hoping  to  terrify  him.  Mauger,  how- 
ever, did  not  quail  before  the  look^  but,  after  a  brief  scrutiny  of 
the  other's  countenance,  again  smote  the  stone  with  his  fatal  axe. 

This  time  the  sound  proceeding  from  the  flag  was  deeper  and 
more  awful  than  on  the  previous  occasions. 

"The  knave  ought  to  pay  for  his  insolence  with  his  ears,"  cried 
Sir  John  Grage,  angrily. 

"  I  have  his  majest/s  word  that  I  am  to  go  scot-free,"  rejoined 
Mauger-  ^^I  cannot  alter  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  am  no  more 
responsible  for  what  may  ensue  than  the  senseless  weapon  I  strike 
withal.  But  I  do  grieve  sometimes;  and  it  saddens  me  to  think 
that  a  fair  and  noble  young  creature  whom  I  beheld  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Tower,  only  three  days  ago,  will  most  like  claim  mine 
office." 

Edward  shuddered  on  hearing  this  remark,  for  he  could  not  help 
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fetrinff  that  the  caitiff  alluded  to  the  Lady  Jane  Giey.  However^ 
he  forbore  to  question  him. 

^  Are  there  any  more  who  desire  to  make  the  ezpenment?  " 
pursued  Mauger. 

^^  Ay,  I  would  £dn  asoertain  if  my  death  ia  to  be  by  decapita- 
tion," cried  Xit»  leaping  on  to  the  block,  and  regarding  Ihe  esse- 
cutioner  with  ludicrous  sternness. 

'^  Hence  I  ^  exdaimed  Manger,  pushii^;  him  with  the  handle  of 
his  axe,  and  causing  him  to  dcip  off  with  all  haste.  ^^So  auch 
honourable  ending  is  leeenred  for  tjiee.'' 

This  incident,  which  created  some  merriment,  dissipated  the 
unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  prenous  trials;  and  directing 
that  half  a  donn  roee-nobles  should  be  given  to  Mauger,  the  king 
quitted  the  rault  with  his  attendanis. 


HOW  KHTG  ZDWABD  VISITED  THE  DTJEE  OF  HOBfOLK  XS  THE  BEAUCHAKP  TOWZB. 

Pheceded  by  Sir  John  Gage,  and  foUowed  by  ihe  rest  of  his 
attendants,  Edward  next  asoended  a  ^ort  ^iral  ^MTCtm  eommoni- 
eating  with  an  upper  apartaient  in  the  Bloodr  Tower,  wherein  the 
dark  deed  was  done  that  has  conferred  such  fearful  celebrity  on  the 
structure;  and  after  examining  the  mysterious  chamber^  and  listen- 
ing to  the  Constable's  detaib  g(  the  toigical  affiur,  he  tndced  a 
narrow  passage,  constructed  in  the  inner  ballium  wall,  leading  to 
the  Lieutenant's  lodgings.  On  arriving  there^  he  was  reodyed 
with  great  ceremony  by  Sir  John  Marlmam,  and  shown  over  the 
building. 

Throughout  his  investigations,  the  young  monarch  allowed  no 
object  of  interest,  historioal  or  otherwise,  to  escape  him,  and  dis- 
played a  quickness  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  surprising  in  one 
so  young.  Inquiries  havine  been  made  by  uie  Idn^  of  the  Con- 
stable respecting  the  state^linquents  at  that  time  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  Sir  John  Qage  seueed  the  opportunity  of  asking  whether 
it  would  please  his  majesty  to  visit  any  of  them,  and  especially  the 
Duke  of  Iforfolk.  As  may  be  conjectured,  the  proposition  was  not 
made  without  a  latent  motive  on  the  purt  of  the  worthy  Con- 
stable, who,  being  warmly  attached  to  the  duke,  ho^  that  Edward's 
compassion  mi^t  be  so  much  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  illus- 
trious captive,  that  he  would  grant  him  a  pardon.  The  Lord 
Protector  evidoitly  entertained  a  like  impxession,  and  his  dread 
lest  his  royal  nephew's  cl^nency  might  be  exercised  in  bdialf  of 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  so  great  ^uit  he  would  have  opposed 
the  visit,  had  he  not  feared  to  incense  Sir  John  Grage,  iritk 
whom  for  mmky  reasons  he  desired  to  continue  on  good  t^rms. 
He  therefore  nused  no  objections  when  Edward  agreed  to  go  at 
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oooe  to  the  Beauduunp  Tower,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wa6 
confined,  but  bowing  gxarelj  in  token  of  aoquiesoenoe,  observed, 
«  Your  majeBt^  muflt  steel  your  heart.  Effi>rt%  I  foresee,  will  be 
made  to  more  it  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  a  condemned  traitor,  and  still  under  sentence  of  death.^ 

^  I  shall  not  forget  it,'' mlied  Edward. 

It  was  not  neoeesarj  for  the  royal  party  to  go  forth  in  order  to 
reach  the  tower  in  question,  dnce  a  communication  existed  be- 
tween it  and  the  Lieutenant's  lodgings  by  means  of  a  paved  foot- 
waj  along  the  summit  of  the  inner  biulium  waU,  and  by  which  ^e 
chief  officer  of  the  fortress  could  visit  the  prisoners  unperoeived. 
This  mode  of  access,  which  still  exists,  soon  brou^t  them  to  the 
chamber  wherein  the  duke  was  immured. 

No  intimation  was  ffiven  the  prisoner  of  the  kixLg;'s  u^3ax>ach. 
The  door  was  unbarred  by  Tombs  the  gaoler,  and  Ecurara  and  his 
attendants  admitted* 

The  apartment  entered  by  them  was  spacious  and  snffifiienily  well 
adapted  to  thepcuposeto  whichit  was  applied.  Connected  with  it 
irere  two  cells,  which  could  be  locked  at  night,  and  the  wall%  which 
were  bnilt  of  stone  and  of  immense  thiclnHWi^  were  piereed  by 
fimr  de^  reoesses,  with  narrow  apertures  strongly  grated  without. 
That  the  chamber  had  had  man^r  previous  tenants  was  proved  by 
the  numeroQB  melancholy  memorials  covering  its  walls.  Its  present 
nnfoTt^nate  occupant  had  sought  to  beguik  the  weary  hours  by 
nmilar  enploymenL  and  at  the  moment  when  the  royal  part^  ia- 
Taded  his  solitude,  ne  was  engaged  in  carving  a  large  cruciu  on 
the  stone& 

Despke  the  terrible  eeverses  he  had  experienced,  and  the  weight 
of  years — he  was  then  considerably  past  seventy — the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  still  a  very  noble-lookii^  personage.  Though  shorn 
of  wealth  and  honours,  disgraced  and  attainted  of  high  treason, 
his  grandeur  of  sold  eaabled  him  to  bear  his  unmerited  misfortunes 
witli  d^nity  and  fortitude.  His  lofty  and  stately  figure  was  stiil 
proud  tmd  eaeect  as  in  die  summer  season  of  his  prosperity.  He 
had  fidlen  on  evil  days,  but  calamity  bad  no  power  to  shake  him. 
His  looks  had  ever  heea  proud,  as  was  not  unnatural  in  the  first 
peer  of  the  realm,  uid  hb  deportment  singularly  mtjewtic;  and 
^th  looks  and  deportment  continued  die  same  under  the  present 
trying  mcumstances.  It  is  true  that  deep  traces  of  caie  were 
Tisi^  on  his  pallid  l^ow,  and  that  his  features  were  stamped  with 
profixmd  melancholy,  but  these  changes  only  heightened  the  in- 
terest of  his  noUe  countenance.  His  grey  beard  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  to  great  length,  and  his  hoary  locks  were  nntrimmed. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  flat  velvet  cap,  destitute  of  brooch,  jewel, 
or  phime.  No  coUar  of  the  Garter,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  own 
sovereign — no  cdlar  of  Saint  Michael,  exvea  him  bj  Poancis 
the  JB'irst,  were  placed  round  his  neck.    His  attire  was  without 
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omament,  and  consisted  of  a  long,  loose,  philemot-coloured  velvet 

Sown,  furred  with  sables,  with  a  high  collar  and  wide  hanging 
leeves,  beneath  which  the  tight  sleeves  of  a  russet  doublet  were 
discernible. 

On  hearing  the  entrance  of  the  royal  party  he  ceased  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  once  perceiving  it  was  the  king,  he  laid  down  the 
mallet  and  chisel,  and  doffing  his  cap,  cast  himself  at  Edward's 
feet. 

It  was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold  this  reverend  and  noble- 
looking  prisoner  prostrate  before  the  youthful  monarch;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  John  Gage  it  failed  to  move  any  of  the  be- 
holders with  pity.  Even  Edward  himself  seemed  to  have  followed 
his  uncle's  stem  counsel,  and  to  have  hardened  his  heart  against 
the  unfortunate  duke. 

Norfolk  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  emotion  was  too  great  to  enable 
him  to  give  utterance  to  his  words,  and  a  convulsive  sob  alone 
escaped  him. 

^*  Arise,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Edward,  coldly.  **  And  I  pray  you 
put  some  constraint  upon  your  feelings." 

^^  Will  not  your  highness  suffer  me  to  kiss  your  hand  and  pay 
you  homage?"  rejoined  the  duke,  retaining  his  humble  posi- 
tion. 

^^  Attainted  of  high  treason  as  thou  art,  Thomas  Howard,  thou 
art  incapable  of  renoering  homage,  and  his  highness  cannot  receive 
it  from  uiee,"  interposed  me  Lord  Protector,  severely.  "  This  thou 
shouldst  know.     Arise,  as  thou  art  bidden." 

Recalled  to  himself  by  this  harsh  treatment,  Norfolk  got  up,  and 
said,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "This,  then,  is  the  end  of  my  long  ser- 
vices to  the  king  my  master !  Heaven  grant  me  patience — I  have 
sore  need  of  it!" 

Edward  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  duke's  distress,  and 
would  have  spoken  to  him  had  not  Hertford  again  interposed. 
*^  Thou  forgettest  the  heinous  offences  laid  to  thy  charge,  Thomas 
Howard,"  he  said,  **and  of  which  thou  didst  confess  thyself  guilty 
in  thy  submission  made  to  his  late  majesty.  Thy  offences  against 
thy  royal  master  far  outweighed  any  services  rendered  by  thee 
towards  him,  and  justly  provoked  his  ire.  Had  the  late  king 
been  spared  another  day,  thou  wouldst  not  be  here  now." 

"I  know  it,"  rqoined  the  duke;  "  but  another  and  a  mightier 
hand  than  thine,  Edward  Seymour,  was  at  work  for  my  preserva- 
tion. My  death-warrant  was  prepared  at  thy  instigation,  but  it 
was  not  given  to  thee  to  accomplish  thy  work.  My  life  has  been 
wondroidy  spared — it  may  be  for  some  good  purpose.  Thou,  who 
mockest  me  m  my  distress,  mayst  be  the  first  to  perish." 

"  Your  highness  has  brought  this  upon  yourself,  I  must  needs 
say,"  observed  Sir  John  Gage  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

"  In  regard  to  my  confession,"  pursued  Norfolk,  ^^no  one  knows 
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better  than  thou  dost,  Edward  SeYmour,  by  what  devices  it  was 
wrested  from  me,  and  if  it  shall  please  the  king's  majesty  to 
question  me,  I  will  explain  why  I  was  led  to  make  acknow- 
ledgment of  crimes  whereof  I  was  guiltless,  and  to  sue  for  pardon 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  honourably  absolved.    Faults  I  may 
have  had — as  who  amongst  us  is  free  from  them? — ^but  want  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  my  late  royal  master-— on  whose  soul  may 
Jesu  nave  mercy ! — was  not  amongst  them.     Witness  for  me  the 
victories  I  have  won  for  him  over  the  Scots  and  French.    Witness 
mv  wounds  received  at  the  siege  of  Jedworth  and  the  assault  and 
taking  of  Montdidier.     Witness  for  me  my  expedition  to  Ireland, 
now  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  you,  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector, were  humble  enough,  and  proud  of  a  smile  from  me-— wit- 
ness, I  say,  that  expedition,  wherein  I  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
submission  of  O'Moore,  and  in  pacifying  the  insu^nts — for  the 
which  I  received  my  soverei^'s  grateful  thanks.     Witness  for  me 
my  missions  to  Francis  the  First,  to  prevent  a  complete  rupture  with 
his  hoUness  the  Pope.    My  royal  master  was  weUpleased  with  me 
on  both  occasions,  and  so  I  may  presume  was  the  French  king  also 
— seeing  that  the  latter  decorated  me  with  the  collar  of  oaint 
MiohaeL     The  collar  is  gone,  but  ye  cannot  say  I  had  it  not. 
Witness  also  for  me  the  quelling  of  the  dan^rous  rebellion  in  the 
north,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  so-called  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Owing  to  my  determined  measures  it  was,  that  a  second  insurrec- 
tion was  crushed.    My  Toyal  master  thanked  me  then,  and  termed 
me  ^his  right  hand.'    Witness  for  me  five-and-thirty  years  passed 
wholly  in  my  master's  service.     Witness  full  fourteen  years  passed 
in  the  service  of  that  master's  father.    And,  if  it  had  been  per- 
mitted me,  the  remainder  of  mv  days  should  have  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  my  master's  royal  son,  whom  Jesu  preserve  1 " 
"I  thank  your  grace  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Edward. 
"  The  best  counsel  my  judgment  could  furnish  hath  been  ever 
oflfered  to  your  august  father,  sire,"  pursued  Norfolk;  "  and  it  was 
oflfered  dismterestedly.     On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  poured 
out  my   best  blood  for  him,  and  I  would  joyfully  pour  out  the 
rest  for  jour  majesty." 

"  What  says  your  highness  to  this?"  demanded  Edward  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  r  j  xi 

*'  In  enumerating  his  services  to  his  sovereign,  rephed  Hert- 
ford, "  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  hath  carefully  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  pernicious  counsels  given  by  him  against  the  professors  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  of  the  secret  efforts  he  hath  made  to  bring 
the  Church  again  under  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He  has 
foigotten  to  state  that  he  was  the  principal  deviser  of  the  san- 
gumary  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  that  he  was  the  grand  per- 
secutor of  dl  profesring  the  new  opinions.  Neither  has  he  stated 
that  in  hia  last  expedition  to  Scotland,  in  1542,  when  he  went 
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tfiither  as  csptaiii-giaieial  of  the  feroes  at  die  head  of  twenty  thoa* 
aand  men,  tnc  eampaign  was  widiont  lesalt^  and  the  king  deeplj 
diaeatiflficd  with  him.  Equally  inctoriooa  would  have  been  die  ex* 
pedi^on  to  France  in  1544,  had  not  the  king  conducted  it  in 
p^non.^ 

^At  that  time  my  enemies  were  at  work  against  me,''  sa^ 
Norfolk.  *^  They  enned  me  my  master's  fiiYonr,  and  were  resolved 
to  rob  me  of  it  Foremost  amongst  my  detractors  and  enemieff 
hast  ihou  ever  been,  O  Edward  Seymonr !  The  axe  has  been  laid 
by  diee  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  goodliest  trees  that  ever  mw  oa 
Ettglidi  soil,  and  thon  hast  hewn  it  down  remorselesdy.  jSeware 
of  the  axe  thyself!  Thon  hast  robbed  me  of  my  brave  and  chi- 
▼alrons  son  Surrey,  the  soul  of  honour  and  loyalty !  Never  ehaU 
he  be  replaced !  Kever  shall  the  young  king's  highness  find  such 
another,  search  where  he  may!  I  weep  for  my  son,'*  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  broken  voice,  ^thongh  I  weep  not  for  mysdf  A 
father^s  cone  light  on  thee,  Edward  Seymour  I  ^ 

^  Tour  majesty  will  perceive  what  vindictive  sentiments  the  arch- 
traitor  nourishes,**  observed  4e  Lord  Rrotector. 

^  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  father's  feelin^^*  said  Sir 
John  Ghge.  ^  The  loss  of  such  a  son  as  the  Earl  of  ourrey  may 
excuse  mudi  passionate  grief  on  the  duke*s  part" 

^  I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John,"  said  Norfolk.  ^  Much  courage 
is  reqmred  to  plead  for  the  unfriended  captive.  One  word  more 
vrith  thee,  Edward  Seymour,  and  I  have  done.  Thou  didst  think 
to  obtain  possesnon  of  my  estates.  But  I  have  balked  thy  rapa- 
city. My  royal  master  yielded  to  my  prayer,  and  allowed  me  to 
bestow  them  upon  the  nrince  his  son — and  they  were  a  gift  that 
not  even  a  monarch  might  disdain." 

**  We  thank  you  much  for  your  consideration  of  us,  my  lord 
duke,"  said  Edward,  ^  though  we  had  rather  you  had  been  influ- 
enced by  better  motives  than  appear  to  have  governed  your  con- 
duct in  the  affair.  Howbeit,  we  are  beholden  to  you^  and  to 
prove  our  grttitude  we  hereby  offer  you  a  full  pardon." 

^  Sire !  ^  exclaimed  Hertford,  startled. 

"  Interrupt  us  not,  we  pra^  your  highness,"  continued  the  kin^, 
vrith  much  oignity.  ^  We  oflter  your  grace  a  free  pardon,"  he  added 
to  the  duke,  who  awaited  the  conclusion  of  his  address  with  deep 
anxiety,  ^  but  we  must  clothe  it  with  the  condition  that  yon  re- 
nounce your  errors,  and  embrace  the  Protestant  faith." 

^  Your  majesty  hath  said  well,"  observed  the  Lord  Protector, 
approvingly. 

*<What  answer  makes  your  grace?"  asked  Edward  of  the 
duke. 

**  Tour  majesty's  wirdon  will  avail  me  little,*  repSed  Norfolk, 
shakmg  his  head.  ^1  attribute  the  heavy  afflictions  with  vrhidi 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  visit  me  to  my  toleration  of  many  md- 
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ten  coatanj  lo  mj  eootcianoe^lmi  I  wiU  tin  bo  more  in  thit 
manner.   I  will  not  change  the  belief  in  which  I  have  been  nur- 
tured, even  to  pwrrfmie  liberty  and  the  restoration  of  mj  wealth 
and  hoBonis.'' 
^Toar  grace  is  Tery  atnbbc^n,"  remarked  Edward,  with  a  look 


^  It  is  idle  to  argae  with  him,  sire,"  said  the  Lord  Protector. 
^  Severer  measures  might  work  his  convertioD,  and  theae  shall  be 
adopted  if  your  highness  wiDs  it." 

^Trjr  mesm,^  oned  Norfolk.  '^Biing  the  sworn  tcnonentor  her^ 
and  let  him  easay  hia  im|>lements  apon  me.    He  may  wrench  my 

f'nts  aamider,  rat  be  shall  not  tear  me  from  the  opinions  to  whi«^ 
cling.     The  cmcifiz  is  grayen  on  mj  heart  as  deeply  as  on 
yonder  wall,  and  cannot  be  plucked  forth,  sare  with  Hfe." 

At  this  jnnctiire  Sir  John  Gage  feh  it  behored  him  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  duke. 

^  If  your  majesty  will  listen  to  one  who  ever  spoke  fearlessly 
to  your  august  fikther/'  said  the  worthy  Constable  ^  and  whose 
sinoerity  was.  neyer  questimiedf  though  his  blontness  may  some- 
times have  given  offence,  you  will  abandon  all  idea  of  makinfi^ 
the  Doke  of  Norfolk  a  proselyte.  Neither  by  fair  means  nor  foul 
will  his  grace's  conversion  be  wrought.'' 

^You  are  in  the  risht,  good  Sir  John,"  cried  the*  duke.  ^I 
will  die  for  my  fidth,  if  need  be,  but  I  will  not  forsake  it.'' 

^  It  will  be  labour  in  vain,  therefore,"  continued  the  Constable, 
^to  proceed  in  a  task  impossible  of  accomfdidiment.  More  than 
this,  the  course  will  be  fraught  with  consequences  inauspicious 
to  the  commencement  of  your  reign,  as  I  will  venture  to  point  out* 
The  adherents  to  the  old  &ith — of  whom  I  am  one— would  consider 
any  undue  rigour  shown  their  chief,  as  they  still  r^ard  his  grace  of 
Norfolk,  on  account  of  his  religicm,  as  a  blow  aim^  at  themselves,, 
and  as  an  ensample  of  what  they  may  in  turn  expect;  whereby  the 
minds  of  half,  nay  more  than  half,  your  now  loving  and  loyal  sub- 
jects will  be  estranged,  discontent  will  speedily  manifest  itadf,  and 
tronbles  ensue,  not  easily  qudled,  and  greatly  perplexing  to  the 
government  Entertaining  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  humbly 
advise  your  majesty  not  to  meddle  with  his  grace  of  Norfolk's 
religioB.  By  maJdng  a  martyr  of  him,  you  will  only  serve  the 
caose  jou  desbe  to  put  down." 

^  If  your  highness  is  bent  on  making  a  proselyte  o£  the  duke, 
try  what  reasoning  and  persuasion  will  do  before  having  recourqe 
to  extzeme  measures,"  remarked  Sir  Thomas  Seymour*  ^  Let  his 
grace  of  Canterbury  be  sent  to  him." 

^  I  will  not  see  Cranmer,"  cried  Norfolk,  sharply.  ''He  ia  m^ 
abhorrence.  If  he  be  forced  upon  me  I  will  shut  mine  ears  to  his 
diseoiuTse,  and  utter  no  word  in  reply." 

^  Whait  is  to  be  done  with  strcha stiff>necked  bigot?"  exclaimed 
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the  Lord  Protector,  shrugging  his  shoulders.    ^^  CompasBion  is 
thrown  away  upon  hinu" 

'^  If  the  auke's  long  services  cannot  procure  him  any  mitigation 
of  his  sentence,"  remarked  the  Constable,  ^^  at  least  let  him  enjoy 
his  opinions  undi8turl)ed.  Here,  in  this  dungeon,  they  can  harm 
no  one  sare  himself.*' 

"  I  love  his  grace  of  Norfolk  sufficiently  to  feel  great  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,"  observed  Edward.  *^  I  oo  not  despair 
of  opening  his  eyes  to  his  errors,  and  rescuing  him,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  from  perdition.  The  separation  of  one  so  eminent 
from  the  communion  of  Rome  would  redound  to  the  honour  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  effecting  it. 
The  creater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  will  be  the  merit." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  hi^ness  announce  such  praiseworthy 
intentions,"  said  Hertford.  "They  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  majority  of  your  subjects." 

"  Again  I  implore  your  majesty  to  forbear,"  cried  Gage.  "  You 
are  ill  advised  to  commence  your  rule  with  persecution." 

"  How,  Sir  John  I"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Protector.  "  Do  you 
dare  impugn  my  counsel  ?" 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  Constable,  firmly.  "  Moreover,  I  dare  bid 
you  take  heed,  lest  you  pull  about  your  ears  the  house  you 
have  but  n^wly  reared.  Body  o'  me  1  I  dared  speak  my  mind  to 
Sling  Harry,  of  whom  I  stood  in  some  awe;  and  think  you  I  shall 
not  dare  to  utter  it  to  your  highness,  of  whom  I  stand  in  none? 
Nay,  many,  but  I  wilL" 

"  Sir  John !  good  Sir  John !  I  pray  you  moderate  yourself'* 
cried  Norfolk.  '^  If  I  should  unhappily  be  the  means  of  drag- 
ging you  into  the  pit  into  which  I  have  fallen  myself,  it  will  aggra- 
vate my  affliction.  Let  my  enemies  work  their  will  against  me. 
I  can  bear  it  all  without  a  murmur.  But  let  me  not  feel  that  I 
have  harmed  a  friend." 

^*  Let  me  join  my  entreaties  to  those  of  Sir  John  Grage,  that  your 
highness  pursue  this  matter  no  further  for  the  present,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  oeymour.  "  Above  all,  let  not  any  warmth  of  temper 
which  the  worthy  Constable  may  have  displayed  prejudice  him  in 
your  eyes." 

^*  Nay,  if  my  wise  father  could  overlook  Sir  John's  impetuosft/^ 
in  consideration  of  his  worth,  I  am  not  like  to  be  more  particular/* 
replied  Edward.  "  But  he  should  reflect,  that  by  over-zeal  he  may 
injure  his  own  cause." 

^'  Rebuke  so  just  and  yet  so  temperate,  proceeding  from  lips  so 
young,  shows  what  may  be  expected  from  your  highnesses  mature 
judgment,"  replied  the  Constable.  ^^  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson, 
and  will  lay  it  carefully  to  heart." 

^'Let  me  not  be  backward  in  acknowledging  that  my  own 
hastiness  occasioned  Sir  John's  display  of  temper,"  said  the  Lord 
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•  Protector^  "  and  therefore  your  majesty's  just  rebuke  applies  to  me 
as  well  as  to  him.    I  pray  you  forgive  me,  good  Sir  John." 

^^  Nay,  your  highness  makes  more  of  the  matter  than  it  needs," 
rejoined  tne  Constable,  heartily. 

^  Since  they  are  all  making  friends,  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel 
will  be  overlooked,"  whispered  Xit,  who  was  still  with  the  royal 
party,  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

'*  Peace,  knave ! "  cried  the  latter,  sharply. 
<<My  indiscretion,  I  trust,  hath  not  prejudiced  the  duke's  cause 
with  your  majesty,*'  said  Sir  John  Gage.     *^If  so,  I  shall  deeply 
lament  it." 

'^  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score,  good  Sir  John,"  returned 
Edward.  ^^  Second  thoughts,  they  say,  are  best,  and,  on  reflection, 
I  have  decided  upon  leaving  his  grace  of  Norfolk  to  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  religious  opimons,  erroneous  and  pernicious  as 
I  feel  them  to  be.  If  any  change  comes  over  him,  I  shall  hail  it 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction — with  the  joy  of  the  shepherd  at  the 
return  of  a  lost  sheep.  Means  shall  not  be  wanting  towards  this 
end,  and  good  books  shall  be  provided  for  him.  It  grieves  me  that 
I  cannot  hold  out  any  promise  of  liberation  to  his  grace.  So  long 
as  he  entertains  these  opinions  he  must  remain  a  prisoner.  It 
might  be  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  our  Church  to  let  so  power- 
ful an  enemy  go  free." 

"  I  am  content,  and  humbly  thank  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
duke,  bowing  his  head  in  resignation. 

*^I  must  repeat,"  said  Edward,  preparing  to  depart,  "that  it 
will  be  your  grace's  own  fault  if  you  be  not  speedily  liberated,  and 
restored  to  favour." 

Norfolk  shook  his  head  moiimfuUy,  and  bowed  reverentially  as 
ike  king  and  his  attendants  departed. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  door  was  barred  on  the  outside  by  Tombs. 
On  hearing  the  noise  of  the  bolts  shot  into  their  sockets  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  took  up  his  mallet 
and  chiiel. 

"Men's  hearts  are  harder  than  this  stone,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
resumed  his  md  and  solitary  task.  "  Something  tells  me  that  boy's 
reign  will  be  a  short  one.  If  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  spare  me  to 
see  the  right  succession  restored  in  the  person  of  Mary,  and  the 
old  belief  brought  back,  I  shall  die  happy !" 
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XL 

8H0WIVG  HOW  8IE  THOMAS  SBTMOOm  gBCWF»E'li»  HT  HB  fUK. 

TOWABBS  eyenin^,  on  the  same  day,  the  Princess  EEzabcth  and 
her  escort,  accompanied  by  her  governess,  Mistress  Catherine  Ashley, 
and  the  young  kmg's  preceptors,  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox, 
arrived  at  the  Tower.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  whose  impatience  by  this 
time  had  risen  almost  to  fever  heat,  no  sooner  beheld  the  troop  of 
arquebusiers,  with  the  princess  at  its  head,  crossing  Tower  liil^ 
thw  he  flew  to  meet  her,  and  continued  by  the  side  of  her  palfrey 
as  she  entered  the  gates  of  the  fortress. 

Elizabeth  blush^  deeply  as  her  handsome  suitor  drew  nidi, 
and  exhibited  a  confusion  irom  which  Seymour  drew  a  favourable 
augury.  Moreover,  his  anticipations  of  success  were  confirmed  by 
the  glance  he  received  from  his  esquire,  who  rode  behind  the  prin- 
cess with  Mistress  Ashley  and  tne  young  king's  preceptors — a 
glance  that  proclaimed  as  plainly  as  words,  that  all  had  gone  on 
smoothly  and  satis&ctorily. 

Never  had  Seymour  looked  more  captivating  to  female  eye  than 
on  this  occasion.  When  he  chose  to  exert  the  full  force  of  his  re- 
markable attractions,  he  was  almost — as  his  esquire  had  described 
him — ^irresistible.    Elizabeth  now  found  him  so. 

Some  months  previously,  during  the  late  king's  fifetime,  per- 
ceiving that  the  fair  young  princess  deigned  to  cast  her  regards 
upon  mm.  Sir  Thomas,  whose  temeritjr  was  equal  to  his  good  looks, 
had  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  passion.  The  declaration,  how- 
ever, was  but  coldly  received,  and  he  subsequently  yielded  to  the 
temptings  of  ambition  which  pointed  out  the  queen-dowager  as 
the  better  match.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  and  when  he 
was  all  but  committed  to  Catherine,  his  passion  for  Elizabeth  re- 
vived with  greater  intensity  than  ever,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
cided him,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  prize  of  which  he  felt  secure, 
to  make  a  final  attempt  to  win  her. 

On  the  princess's  part,  whatever  prudent  resolutions  she  might 
have  formed,  and  however  decided  the  refusal  she  desimed  to 
give,  her  determinarion  fidled  her  at  the  sight  of  her  reasUess  ad- 
mirer, and  she  listened  to  his  honeyed  words  with  a  complacency 
ihat  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusions  he  drew  as  to  her  improved 
disposition  towards  him. 

"  Your  esquire,  Siffnor  Ugo,  is  an  Italian,  it  would  seem.  Sir 
Thomas  ? — at  least,  he  chiefly  spoke  that  language  to  me,"  she 
observed,  as  they  passed  through  the  gateway  of  the  By-ward 
Tower. 

**  Mezzo-Italiano,  altezza,"  replied  Seymour,  smiling.  ^  A  Tus- 
can on  the  mother's  side." 
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**  By  my  fey,  a  sprightly  galfiard!"  die  mcnned;  "and  mnch 
dcTotea  to  yoa,  I  riiomd  jndge.  He  oould  talk^f  Uttle  else  save 
Us  lorf  8  mmts  and  noble  quaEties^  and  harp^  so  macli  upon  the 
theme^  that  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  bid  him  change  it,  or  hold  his 
toogoe.* 

^  I  am  scMny  he  hat  offended  yonr  highness,**  returned  Seymour. 
^In  future^  his  mamien  riiall  be  amended,  or  he  shall  no  lonser 
continue  esquire  of  mine.  But  he  hath  heard  me  speak  so  omsa 
of  you,  and  in  such  tenn^  that  he  may  hare  fancied  himself  in 
duty  boimd  to  eztel  me  to  your  highness.  I  gare  him  credit  for 
more  discretion." 

^Nay,  I  might  have  been  content  to  listen  to  his  praises  of  you, 
Sir  Thomas,"  observed  the  princess,  blushing.  ^  But  when  he  re- 
ueated  what  you  had  said  of  me,  I  deemed  it  time  to  check  him. 
Methinks  you  make  too  great  a  confidant  of  this  gaOiard.  They 
of  his  country  are  proverbially  faithless." 

*'  But  Uffo  is  only  half  Itahan,  as  I  have  just  said,*  rqoined  Sey- 
mour, ^  and  I  have  bound  him  to  me  by  ties  of  deepest  gratitude. 
1  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  him  fiuthful;  but  your  highness 
may  lehr  upon  it,  I  will  not  trust  him  further  than  can  be  done 
with  safety.  And  th^re  are  some  secrets  I  diaU  keep  sedulously 
guarded  m>m  him." 

^  You  have  given  him  a  key  to  one  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  entrusted  withal,"  remark^  Elizabeth,  half-reproachfully. 

**Nay,  if  your  highness  views  the  matter  thus  gravely,  I  shall 
indeed  be  angry  wiSi  the  knave,"  rejoined  Seymour.  **  But  ]^ou 
may  rest  quite  easy — ^whatever  he  may  suspect,  he  knows  notmng 
of  a  certainty." 

^I  am  not  to  be  deceived  on  that  score,"*  returned  Elizabeth. 
^^No  man  ever  spoke  as  that  galUard  did,  without  authority  for 
what  he  uttered." 

"  Ham  I  the  impudent  varlet  must  have  gone  too  far,"  mentally 
ejaculated  Seymour.  ^He  shall  never  oflFend  again  in  like 
sort,"  he  added,  aloud. 

**  To  chide  him  will  not  mend  matters,"  said  the  princess.  "  If 
anybody  deserves  reproof  for  presumption,  it  is  yourself^  Sir 
Thomas.     Signer  Ugo  is  the  mere  tool  of  his  lord," 

*' Signer  l^o  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  he  loses  me  only  a 
feathei^s  weight  of  your  highnesses  good  opinion,  which  I  value 
more  than  my  life,"  cried  Seymour.  **  If  I  have  been  too  bold, 
the  force  of  my  passion  must  plead  my  excuse.  Since  I  last 
beheld  your  highness  at  Enfield,  your  cnarms  have  had  such  an 
eflfect  upon  me  that  my  judgment  has  scarce  been  under  my  own 
ccmtrol.  Every  thought  has  been  ^vwi  to  you — every  emotion 
has  been  influenced  by  you.  My  esdstence  hangs  on  your  breath. 
It  is  for  you  to  make  me  the  proudest  and  the  hapjaest  of  men,  or 
to  plunge  me  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair." 
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"  No  more  of  this,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess, her  bosom  palpitating  quickly,  for  she  was  not  insendble  to  his 
ardour.  ^^  Tou  wul«draw  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders  upon  us,  and 
some  sharp  and  curious  ear  may  catch  your  words*" 

'^Nay,  condemn  me  not  to  silence  till  I  have  learnt  my  fate !'' 
cried  Seymour,  in  accents  trembling  with  emotion,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  princess  as  he  approached  her  saddle.  ^^  Idolo 
del  mio  cuore !  wnat  response  do  you  vouchsafe  to  my  letter? 
Speak,  I  implore  you,  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

^^  To-morrow  I  will  decide,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  tones  ralmost  as 
tremulous  as  his  own. 

"No,  now — now,  adorataP  cried  Seymour,  pressing  still  closer 
towards  her,  and  essaying  to  take  her  hand. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  warning  voice  of  his  esquire  reached 
him.    They  were  now  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 

"Zitto!  zitto!  monsignore,"  cried  Ugo.  "Elccola  lil — alia 
finestra  del  palazzo — la  Regina  Caterina !" 

Roused  by  the  caution,  Seymour  looked  up,  and,  to  his  infinite  an- 
noyance and  dismay,  beheld  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Hertford,  the  Marchioness  of  Dorse];,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
some  other  court  dame^  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  open  case- 
ments of  the  palace.  Though  it  did  not  seem  posdble  thai;  the  ^ueen- 
dowager  could  have  heard  what  was  passing  between  the  pair,  yet 
the  enamoured  deportment  of  Seymour,  his  propinquity  to  the 
princess,  and  the  blushes  and  downcast  looks  of  the  latter,  seemed 
scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  The 
scornful  and  indignant  glance  given  by  Catherine  to  Sir  Thomas, 
satisfied  him  that  her  jealousy  was  awakened.  Elizabeth  looked 
up^  at  the  same  moment,  and  was  covered  with  confusion  on  per- 
ceiving so  many  eyes  directed  towards  her. 

"  Retire  instantly,  I  entreat  you.  Sir  Thomas,"  she  said,  hastily 
— ^**you  have  plac^  me  in  a  very  embarrasring  situation." 

*^Heed  them  not,  fair  princess!"  he  rejoined,  complying,  how- 
ever, with  her  injunctions,  and  removing  from  her  side;  ^  they 
will  merely  think  some  light  and  trivial  £scourse  hath  been  pass- 
ing between  us." 

^^  The  queen,  my  stepmother,  looked  as  if  she  had  a  shrewd 
notion  of  the  truth,"  rejoined  Elizabeth. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  lull  her  suspicions,**  said  Seyniour.  ''  Treat 
the  matter  lightly,  and  laugh  it  off,  if  she  questions  your  highness, 
as  peradventure  die  may.  She  can  have  overheard  nothmg,  so 
you  are  quite  safe  on  that  head." 

In  anotiier  moment  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  palace, 
near  which  the  three  gi^tntic  warders  were  stationed,  Edward 
having  expressly  commanded  that,  during  his  stay  at  the  Tower, 
tiiey  should  be  constantly  placed  on  ffuard  there.  A  crowd  of 
henchmen,  pages,  ushers,  grooms,  and  other  functionaries  had 
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isBaed  from  the  palace  as  soon  as  the  princess's  arriyal  at  the 
liHtresB  was  announced,  and  thej  were  now  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  perron  leading  to  the  principal  door  to  receive  her.  Alighting 
frcm  her  palfrey  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Sqrmour,  Elizabeth 
entered  the  palace  with  Mistress  Ashley^  and  was  ceremoniously 
ushered  by  the  marshal  of  the  hall  into  the  apartment  assigned  her. 
After  making  some  slight  change  in  her  apparel,  she  descended  to 
one  oC  the  state-rooms,  where  she  was  informed  by  Fowler**  she 
woiold  find  her  royal  brother.  Edward  was  impatiently  expecting 
her,  and  on  her  appearance  he  flew  to  meet  her,  embraced  her 
tenderly,  and  cave  her  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Tower. 

Scarcely  had  the  amiable  youne  monarch's  raptures  at  the  sight 
of  his  dearly-loved  sister  subsided  into  calm  satisfaction,  when  he 
found  a  new  subject  for  delight  in  the  appearance  of  his  two  tutors. 
To  the  infinite  astonishment  of  Fowler,  who  would  have  expressed 
his  courtly  dissatisfaction  at  the  proceeding  if  he  had  dared,  he 
ran  towuds  them  as  he  had  flown  to  Elizabeth,  and  save  them 
both  a  very  affectionate  and  unceremonious  greeting.  Taking  them 
kindly  by  the  hand,  he  prevented  them  from  kneeEng,  saying  with 
much  benignity,  ^^  I  have  received  you  in  private,  my  respected 
ffeoeptOTSf  because  I  wish  all  ceremony  to  be  dispensed  with  in 
xegm  to  friends  I  so  entirely  love  and  esteem  as  younelves.  As  fitr 
as  possible,  I  desire  our  old  relations  to  continue.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  shall  resume  my  studies  with  you,  and  while  so  em- 
ployed I  shall  altogether  lay  aside  the  king,  and  be  again  your 
pupiL** 

**Such  words  have  rarely  issued  from  royal  lips,  sire,"  replied 
Sir  John  Chc^e,  ''and  do  as  much  credit  to  your  head  as  to  the 
heart  that  prompted  their  utterance."^ 

*'Do  not  flatter  me^  worthy  Sir  John,**  rejoined  Edward, 
smiling.  ''Now  that  1  have  got  you  with  me,  my  dear  pre- 
ceptors,  and  my  sister  Elizabeth,"  he  added,  looking  affectionately 
at  her,  "  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy,  and  care  not  how  long  I  may 
remain  at  the  Tower.  Since  I  have  been  here,  Elizabeth,"  ne  con- 
tinued to  the  princess,  who  had  now  joined  the  group,  "  I  have 
formed  a  strict  friendship  with  our  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Her  tastes,  in  all  matters,  coincide  with  my  own.  She  likes  read- 
ing, and  is  very  devout.    I  am  sure  you  will  love  her." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  if  your  highness  loves  her,"  replied  the 
princes. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  her  at  once,  for  here  she 
comes,"  observed  Edward,  as  the  subject  of  their  discourse  entered 
the  chamber  with  the  queen-dowager,  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset, 
the  Countess  of  Hertford,  and  most  of  the  other  court  dames  who 
had  witnessed  the  princess's  arrival  from  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

Catherine's  manner  towards  her  stepdaughter  was  cold  and  con- 
strained, and  her  greeting  anything  but  cordial.     On  her  side, 
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Elisabeth  was  no  less  distant  and  baughtj.  Her  pride  was  insUntlT 
roused  by  llie  queoi-dowa^i^s  treatment,  and  sne  resented  it  with 
mat  spirit.  Besides,  she  instinctiTely  leoognised  a  xital,  and  this 
feding  i^rpened  her  sense  of  injoiy. 

As  yet  Catherine  had  not  had  opportunity  of  upbraiding  her  fickle 
suitor  by  word  or  look,  but  in  die  Tery  midst  ot  the  so^ie  we  haye 
described  he  entered  the  chamber.  To  keep  aloof  firom  the  dispule 
would  ha^e  seemed  to  be  Sir  Thomas's  wisest  cours^  but  he  knew 
better.  He  did  not  miscalculate  the  extent  of  his  influence  upon 
either  par^.  At  a  reassuring  smile  firom  him,  the  frowns  Tanisned 
as  if  by  magic  firom  Catherine's  brow,  and  her  countenance  resumed 
its  wonted  serenity.  At  a  glance^  peroq»dble  only  to  heoel^ 
Elizabeth  was  instantly  softened,  and  assumed  a  more  conciliatory 
manner  and  t(Hie  towards  her  stepmother*  Lady  Hert£bid  noticed 
this  sudden  and  striking  change,  and  failed  not  to  attribute  it  to  the 
true  cause.  An  ux^giuirded  exclamation  of  Catherine  on  bdiold- 
ing  Sir  Thomas's  marked  attention  to  the  princess  on  the  arrival  of 
the  latt^  at  the  Tower,  had  led  Lady  Hertfcvd  to  so^ect  the 
truth,  and  subsequent  observations  confirmed  the  ranniwi.  Still 
smarting  &om  the  affironts  she  had  received  from  the  qoeoh 
dowager,  she  now  felt  that  reven^  was  in  her  power. 

Catnerine's  coldness  and  asperity  towards  his  aster  had  much 
pained  the  amiable  young  monarchy  and  he  was  iust  about  to  in- 
terfere, when  Seymour's  ^pearance  dispelled  the  douds,  and  turned 
the  gloom  into  sunshine. 

^  On  my  fiiith,  gaitle  uncle,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ^^  you  bring 
good  humour  with  you.  We  seemed  on  the  veige  of  some  iaoom- 
piehenrible  misunderstanding  here,  which  your  presence  has  sufficed 
to  set  right.    What  witchery  do  yon  practise?" 

^^None  that  I  am  aware  oi^  my  gracious  lie^"  replied  Sic 
Thomas.  ^'  But  were  I  an  enchanter,  my  apeHa  uonld  undo  mis- 
chief, not  work  it.  I  would  put  trust  in  the  {dace  of  groundless 
sus^ndon,  and  gentleness  in  that  of  inccsisiderate  heat  Bj  so 
dom^  I  mi^ht  justly  merit  your  majesty's  commendation." 

<^  You  give  younielf  a  ^ood  character.  Sir  Thcunas^"  obeerved 
Catherine,  with  some  remains  of  pique. 

'^Not  better  than  he  is  fairiy  entitled  to,  gracious  madam,"  ob- 
served Edn^trd.  '^  If  my  uncle  always  exercises  his  talent  {(a 
pleasing  as  beneficially  as  on  the  present  occasion,  he  haa  a  rijght 
to  be  vain  of  it." 

<<  An  please  your  majesty,"  said  Fowler,  advancing  and  bowing 
profoundly,  ^  the  mardial  of  the  hall  hath  just  Altered  to  an- 
nounce to  your  grace  that  the  banquet  is  serv^" 

^Marry,  then,  we  will  to  it  at  once,"  replied  Edward.  **  Fair 
courin,  your  hand,"  he  added  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ^^  and  do 
you,  gentle  uncle,  conduct  our  sist^  to  the  banqueting-halL'* 

Secretly  delightedi  though  drawing  a  d^anrfft  veil  over  hia  aatis- 
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Action^  Semniam  unmediatdlT  tendezed  his  hand  to  the  pmioetB^ 
much  to  the  mortification  of  Catherine;  after  wUch  the  whole 
part7>  preceded  by  a  troop  of  pages,  henchmen,  luiusa,  and  mar* 
Asia,  repaired  to  the  banqueting-nall,  and  entered  ii  amid  livdj 
flooiidiea  &om  the  tmmpeterB  stationed  near  Ike  door. 

At  the  banq[uet  the  queen-dowager  occupied  the  seat  next  the 
long,  to  which  Ae  had  asserted  her  claim  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore narzated,  and  of  which  no  further  atten^t  was  made  by  the 
Lord  Protector  to  deprive  her.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  however, 
no  longer  stood  behind  her  majesty's  chair,  but  placed  himself 
between  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Hertford. 
Nothing  of  moment  occurred  at  the  entertainment,  whidi  was  on 
the  same  scale  of  grandeur  and  profusion  as  those  preceding  it, 
and  which  numbered  as  guests  ail  the  members  of  the  coundl, 
and  all  the  nobles  and  other  persons  of  distinction  then  etay- 
hg  at  the  Tower;  but  Catherine's  jealousy  was  re-awakened  by 
the  iU-diaguised  attentions  of  Seymour  to  her  youthful  rival — 
attentions  which,  it  was  q£^  evidenL  were  anything  hut  dis- 
agreeable to  the  princess.  The  slighted  queen  longed  lor  an  op- 
portunity of  launching  her  anger  against  them,  but  no  pretext 
tor  such  an  outbreak  being  afi&rdea  her,  she  was  obliged  to  de- 
vour her  ra^e  in  silence* 

Either  Sir  Thomas's  prudence  had  deserted  him,  or  the  ^nolence 
of  his  passion  deprived  his  judgment  of  its  due  control,  for  at  the 
dose  or  the  banquet  he  made  no  attempt  to  join  Catherine,  but 
again  gave  his  hand  to  the.  princess,  aiid  without  casting  even  a 
look  at  the  neglected  queen,  or,  it  may  be,  not  even  thinking 
of  her,  followed  his  royal  nephew  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  out 
of  the  iialL  Catherine  stood  still  as  if  stnpified  by  his  conduct, 
and  peeved  hex  hand  aninst  her  heart  to  xeep  down  the  force 
of  her  emotions.  She  bad  not  entirely  recovered  when  Lady 
Hertford  araroached  her. 

^Metliinke  I  can  guess  what  is  passmg  in  your  highness's 
breast,''  observed  the  countess. 

"What  insolence  is  this  ?"  cried  Catherine,  haughtily.  "By 
what  right  do  you  pretend  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  my  breast  ?  * 
"  Nay,  it  is  your  highness's  unguarded  manner  that  betrays  the 
state  of  your  feelings,"  rejoined  Lady  Hertford.  "  Little  pene- 
tration is  requisite  to  discover  that  which  must  be  apparent  to 
dl.  My  firiendly  intentions  did  not  deserve  this  rebum  I  came 
to  warn  you  that  you  are  deceived — ^basely  deceived  by  him  in 
whom  you  place  your  trust.    I  overheard  enough  at  the  banquet 

to  convince  me  of  this.    I  could  tell  more ^but  my  lips  are  now 

sealed.'* 

"  No !  no !  speak ! — speak !  I  implore  you,  dear  countess  1 "  cried 
Catherine,  in  extreme  agitation.  "  You  sat  next  him,  and  must 
have  heard  what  passed— in  pity,  speak  !'* 
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<^  Compose  yourself,  I  pray  your  highnesEL''  replied  Lady  Heri* 
ford,  secretly  enjoying  her  distress,  thougn  feigning  sympathy. 
'^  I  feel  for  your  situation,  and  will  lend  you  help,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  it.  If  you  would  effectually  cmre  yourself  of  this 
imworthy  passion — for  so  I  must  needs  call  it,  though  Sir  Thomas 
is  my  husoand's  brother — ^which  you  have  allowed  to  obtain  do- 
minion over  you,  go  to-morrow  at  noon  to  Lady  Hertford's 
chamber  in  the  north  galleiy,  and  you  shall  hear  enough  to  con- 
vince you  of  jour  lovei^s  perfidy." 

"  Hath  Ehzabeth  agreed  to  meet  him  there?**  demanded  Cathe- 
rine, becoming  as  white  as  ashes. 

"Your  highness  will  see,**  rejoined  Lady  Hertford.  "If  you 
will  leave  the  matter  to  me,  I  will  contrive  that  you  shall  be  an 
unseen  and  unsuspected  witness  of  the  interview.'' 

"  Do  what  you  will,  countess,"  said  Catherine.  *'  Prove  him 
forsworn,  and  1  will  stifle  every  feeling  I  have  for  him,  even  if  I 
expire  in  the  effort." 

*^  Proof  shall  not  be  wanting,  trust  me,"  replied  Lady  Hertford. 
^^  But  I  do  this  in  the  hope  of  curing  your  highness,  and  from 
no  other  motive." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  shall  be  for  ever  beholden  to  you,"  rejoined 
the  wounded  queen,  gratefully. 

"  It  will  be  needful  to  the  full  success  of  the  plan  that  your 
highness  put  constraint  upon  yourself  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing,** observed  Lady  Hertford.  "  Let  not  Sir  Thomas  or  the  Lady 
EEzabeth  fancy  they  are  suspected." 

"The  task  will  be  difiicult,"  sighed  Catherine,  "but  I  will 
strive  to  perform  it." 

"  Doubt  not  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word,"  said  Lady  Hert- 
ford. "  Your  highness  shall  t^  present  at  the  rendezvous,  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  surprise  them,  if  you  see  fit.  I  now  humbly 
take  leave  of  your  grace."  And  she  mentally  ejaculated,  as  she 
quitted  the  queen,  "  At  length  I  have  avenged  the  affront !  No^ 
not  altogether— but  to-morrow  it  shall  be  fully  wiped  out." 
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....  bat  made  a  mingle-maiigle  and  a  hoteh-potch  of  it— I  oaimot  tell  what#>» 
Bp.  Latimbr's  Serwunu. 

OE  aTOBM-BBBWING,  AND  SKYEY  INFLIIENCES. 

Thsbi  is  a  branch  of  our  stormy  subject  which,  though  already  partially 
illastratedy  may  justify  some  furdier  notice — namely,  the  sympathies  as- 
cribed, by  poeti^  licence  or  what  not,  to  inanimate  nature,  in  relatioa 
to  straggling  and  suffering  man,  and  vice  versd.  No  doubt  that  atmo- 
spheric changes  materially  affect  the  nervous  system.  Cuvier  speaks  of 
*^cette  malaise  qui  prdcMe  les  orages  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses"* — a 
mdlaue  of  which  few  households  are  ignorant  Now  in  the  last  fiction 
quoted  by  us.  Miss  Bronte's  '^  Villette,''  this  malaue  is  copiously  ex- 
emplified, with  a  curious  degree  of  psycholog^ical  and  physiological  in- 
terest, that  indicates  the  personal  experience  of  Charlotte  herself.  At  one 
time  Locy  Snowe  is  sitting  at  the  nreside  knitting :  the  wind  has  been 
wailing  all  day;  but,  as  night  deepens,  it  takes  a  new  tone — an  accent 
keen,  piercing,  almost  articulate  to  the  ear;  a  plaint,  piteous  and  dis- 
consolate to  her  ner?es,  trills  in  its  every  gust.  '^  Oh,  hush !  hush !"  she 
says  in  her  disturbed  mind,  dropping  her  work,  and  making  a  vain  effort 
to  stop  her  ears  against  that  subtle,  searching  cry.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  her  life  events  have  taught  her  that  these  strange  accents  in 
the  storm — this  restless,  hopeless  cry — denote  a  coming  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere tmpropitious  to  life.  Epidemic  diseases,  she  believes,  are  of^ 
heralded  by  a  gasping,  sobbing,  tormented,  long-lamenting  east  wind.f 
At  another  time  we  see  her  in  the  empty  pension^  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion, the  latter  weeks  of  which  have  been  tempestuous  and  wet  <*  I  do 
not  know  why  that  change  in  the  atmosphere  made  a  cruel  impression  on 
me,  why  the  raging  storm  and  beating  rain  crushed  me  with  a  deadlier 
paialysis  than  I  had  experienced  while  the  air  remained  serene  ;  but  so  it 
was ;  and  my  nervous  system  could  hardly  support  what  it  had  for  many 
days  and  nights  to  undergo  in  that  huge  empty  house."  J  At  another  time 
we  stand  with  Lucy,  in  the  night-time,  beside  a  newly-sodded  grave. 
«  The  air  of  the  night  was  very  still,  but  dim  with  a  peculiar  mist,  which 
changed  the  moonlight  into  a  luminous  haze.  In  this  air,  or  thb  mist, 
there  was  some  quality — electrical,  perhaps — which  acted  in  strange  sort 
upon  me,''§  he.  And  once  more — to  illustrate  another  aspect  of  these 
interacting  sympathies  and  occult  affinities — there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
Nun,  at  whose  going,  "  the  wind  rose  sobbing ;  the  rain  poured  wild  and 
cold ;  the  whole  night  seemed  to  feel  her."|| 

As  a  mere  matter  of  history  we  all  know  how  prompt  men  are  to  con- 
nect the  phenomena  of  material  nature  with  human  incidents.  That 
tremendous  tempest  which  appalled  the  Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
18  thus  interpreted  by  the  historian.  The  war  of  elements,  says  Prescott,^ 

*  Cuvier,  Progr^s  des  Sciences,  I.  S65. 

*  Vinette,  ch,  iv.  %  Ibid.,  ch.  xvi.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xxviL 
Ibid.,  ch.  xxxiL                     ^  Hist,  of  Conquest  of  Mexico,  bk.  vL  ch.  viii 
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was  iQ  unison  with  the  fortunes  of  the  ruined  city  :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
deities  of  Anahuac,  scared  from  their  ancient  ahodes,  were  borne  along 
shrieking  and  ho¥rUog  in  the  blast,  as  they  abandoned  the  fallen  capitd 
to  its  feite.  Men  take  earnest  note,  as  Louis  the  Fifteenth  (no  longer  Bien* 
Aimi)  liea  a-dying,  while  the  whole  Court  asnsts  at  the  diapel,  and  priests 
are  hoarse  with  chanting  their  Prayers  of  Forty  Hours,  and  theheaying 
organ-bellows  blow,  that,  *' almost  fnghtful!"  the  very  heaven  blackens; 
battering  rain-torrents  dash,  with  thunder ;  almost  drowning  the  organ's 
voice ;  and  electric  fire-flashes  make  the  very  flambeaux  on  the  altar  pale.* 
While  Byron  lay  in  ariictdo  mortis,  the  poor  Greeks  of  Afisiolongfai,  who 
thronged  the  streets,  inquiring  into  his  state,  regarded  the  tliunder-stomi 
which,  at  the  moment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  a  signal  of  Ins 
doom,  and  cried  to  each  other,  *'  The  great  man  is  gone  !"|  Both  Dryden 
and  Butler  make  emphatic  mention  of  the  hurricane  that  signaHsed  tlie 
day  of  Cromwell's  decease. 

Lamartine's  animated  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  MarseOlais  at 
Charenton,  on  the  eve  of  their  entry  into  Paris,  expressly  notes  that,  ^'  by 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  sometimes  appear  to  associate 
ereat  crises  in  nature  with  great  crises  in  empires,'*  a  storm  burst  over 
Uie  excited  capital.  A  close  and  dense  heat,  he  continnes,  had  rendered 
respiration  dimcult  during  the  day.  Thick  clouds,  striped  towards  the 
evening  with  lowering  lines,  had,  as  it  were,  swallowed  np  die  sua  in  a 
suspended  ocean.  ^  About  ten  o'clock  the  ^ectrieal  matter  disengaged 
itself  in  a  thousand  flashes,  like  luminous  palpitations  of  tiie  sky.  Tiie 
winds,  imprisoned  behind  this  curtain  of  clouds,  disengaged  tiiemselves 
with  a  rush  like  a  flood  of  water,  bending  the  crops,  brei£ing  die  branches 
of  trees,  carrying  the  tiles  from  the  roon.  Run  and  hail  sounded  on  die 
earth,  as  if  they  had  been  violently  pelted  from  on  high.  Houses  were 
closed,  streets  emptied  simultaneously."  It  is  added,  diat  the  lightning, 
which  glared  incessandy  for  eight  consecutive  hours,  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  men  and  women  who  bring  provisions  to  Paris  during  the  night ; 
that  sentries  were  found  killed,  and  their  watch-boxes  burnt  to  a  diraer ; 
and  diat  iron  ^ates,  bent  by  the  wind  or  the  lightning,  were  rent  from 
the  walls  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  their  hinges,  and  carried  to  in- 
credible distances.  {  In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  it  was,  tliat  the  con- 
spirators of  Charenton  deliberated  on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne.  At  a 
lone  house  in  the  village  were  assembled  blustering  Santerre,  and  stam- 
mering, eager  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  burly  buU-headed  Danton,  and 
croaking,  squalid  Marat,  and  Falnre  d'Efflantine,  and  Barbaronx,  and 
others  of  less  note  or  notoriety ;  while  the  dreadful  pother  o'er  their  hea^ 
resounded  as  proem  or  prelude  to  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  raroin- 
tions.  Well  might  the  skies  have  their  Marseillais  Hymn,  breadiiog'  fire 
and  slaughter,  as  well  as  tlie  Marseillius  themselves.     l£ 

A  sudden  ^oom  fills  all  the  town. 

The  wind  comes  sighing  o'er  the  moors, 
And  wandering,  moanlDg  up  and  down. 

Shakes  with  its  tramming  hand  t^e  doors, 

♦  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  French  BevolntUm,  v.  I.  di.  iv. 

{Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  ch.  IvL 
Histoire  des  Girondins,  L  xix.  §  15. 
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when,  in  a  modem  ballad,  <*  The  Whisper  in  the  Market-place," 

When  tkiwlj  through  the  market-piaoe 

A  stranger  rode,  bmt  spoke  to  luuie,* 
if  this  anunmt  of  skyey  sympathy  is  poeticaUy  required  for  a  single 
stranger  and  hie  mysterious  ad?ent,  well  mig^t  a  storm  of  the  first  mag^ 
nitude  be  brewed,  and  by  poetising  historians  be  described  in  d^ail,  to 
uher  in  the  tramp,  tramp  of  those  Marseillais  thousands. 

We  hftYe  seen  how  Shakspeare  works  up  the  storm  on  tiie  ere  of 
Csesar^s  death.  But  we  have  not  yet  quoted  a  passage  which  specially 
recognises  the  svmjMtthy  of  the  elements  with  the  troublous  time.  "  For 
now,  this  fearful  night,"  says  Cassius^ 

There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

Is  £&Toar'dt  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.} 
Observe,  too,  the  lowerii^,  or  rather  the  darkly,  thickly  veiled  aspect 
of  the  heairens  on  the  morning  that  King  Richard  arms  him  for  Bosworth 
field.    The  doomed  prince  coneiiUs  a  calendar,  to  aeooont  for  the  swa's 
not  rising.    When,  when  will  it  be  day  ? 

Give  me  a  calendar.— 

Who  saw  the  stm  to^lajF 
^f^'  Not  I,  my  lord, 

A.  Steward.  Then  he  disdams  to  shine;  for,  by  the  bo<A, 

He  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ago : 

A  bkck  day  will  it  be  to  somebody.— 

Ratcliff,— 
Bat,  My  lord? 

K.Ei^.  Tte  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 

I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 

Not  shine  to-day ! 

^  Hie  night  of  Duncan's  murder  is  unruly ;  lamentings  are  heard  in  the 
air,  strange  screams  of  death ;  a  rough  night,  of  which  Lenox  testifies 
that  his  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  a  fellow  to  it§  An  elder 
remcanhnmcer,  who  can  count  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  who  has 
in  fab  time  experienced  "  hours  dreadful,  and  thbgs  strange,**  declares 
**this  sore  night"  to  have  **  trifled  former  knowings."||  As  closes,  at 
sombre  daybreak,  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,  '*a  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings,"  says  Prince 
Escalos,  as  the  mourners  disperse,  •*  The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his 
head.*^  So  in  Addison's  tragedy :  the  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning 
lowers,  and  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day,  the  great,  the  important 
day^big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.** 

When  Eve  plucks  the  forbidden  firuit,  and  eats,  Milton  tells  us,  ^'  Earth 
felt  die  woond, — and  Nature  from  her  seat.  Sighing  through  all  her 
works,  gare  signs  of  woe  That  all  was  lost"  Anon,  Adam  is  enticed  to 
share  in  the  transgression.     And  then,  too, 


*|ThornlMtf7,  Songs  sf  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  2SL 
'  ;Tbat  is,  r<MnUe«.  }  Julias  Casar,  Act.  L  Sc.  3. 

\  Macbeth,  Act  L  Sc  1.  |  Ihid,  Sc  2. 

5  Borneo  and  Juliet, Act  V.  Se.&  **  Cato^  Act  L  Scl. 
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Earth  trembled  from  her  entraik,  as  again 

In  pangs ;  aud  Nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lowered;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.* 

And  agUQ,  afiter  sentence  has  gone  forth  against  the  guilty  pair,  while 
Ere  would  fiain  still  sojourn  in  Eden,  there,  though  in  fiulen  state, 
content,  Nature  gives  the  first  unmistakable  signsf  that  Paradise  is  indeed 
Lost 

Justly  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  admire  in  Dryden's  Theodore  and  Honoiia 
(firom  Boccaccio)  the  preliminaries  to  the  apparition — ^the  deepening 
gloom,  the  falHng  wind,  the  commencement  of  an  earthquake.  "  Nature 
was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh  Seem*d  threaten'd,  though  unseen  to 
mortal  eye.'*{ — Sir  Walter  himself  was  notably  susceptible  to,  and  ob- 
servant of,  impressions  of  this  kind.  Lockhart  tells  us  how  Aej  stood 
together  in  the  Canongate  churchyard,  while  the  turf  was  being  smoothed 
over  his  old  favourite,  John  Ballantyne's  remains, — when,  of  a  suddeo,  the 
heavens,  which  had  been  dark  and  slaty,  cleared  up,  and  the  midsummer 
sun  shone  forth  in  his  strong^.  **  Scott,  ever  awake  to  the  'skyey  in- 
fluences,' cast  his  eyes  along  the  overhanging  line  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
with  its  gleaming  walls  and  towers,  and  then,  turning  to  the  grave  agam, 
*  I  feel,'  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine 
for  me  from  this  day  forth.'  "§  Among  the  many  examples  the  Waverley 
Novels  afibrd  of  skyey  sympathies,  two  occur  to  us,  which  maj  be  taken 
to  represent  the  class.  One  is  where  the  Ellangowan  retainers  are 
searching  for  little  Harry  Bertram,  after  the  gipsies  and  smugglers  have 
made  off  with  him,  and  away  with  the  ganger.  *<  The  evening  had  begun 
to  close  when  the  parties  entered  the  wood,  and  dispersed  different  ways 
in  quest  of  the  boy  and  his  companion.  The  darkening  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  hoarse  sighs  of  the  November  wind  through  the  naked 
trees,  the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  which  strewed  the  glades,"  &c., 
'*  gave  a  cast  of  dismal  sublimity  to  the  scene."|| — The  other  is  where 
Sir  George  Staunton — the  husband  of  Effie  Deans — ^^s  crossing  the  High- 
land lake,  in  quest  of  that  outcast  son  at  whose  unconscious  hands  his 
death  is  even  now  imminent.  "  Pull  away,  my  lads,"  says  Sir  George  to 
the  rowers ;  "  the  clouds  threaten  us  with  a  storm."  And  in  feet,  as  we 
then  read,  *'  the  dead  and  heavy  closeness  of  the  air,  the  huge  piles  of 
.clouds  which  assembled  in  the  western  horizon,  and  glowed  like  a  furnace 
under  the  influence  of  the  setting  sun — that  aw^l  stillness  in  which 
nature  seems  to  expect  the  thimder-burst,  as  the  condemned  soldier  waits 
for  the  platoon-fire  which  is  to  stretch  him  on  the  earth,  all  betokened  a 
speedy  storm.  Large  drops  fell  from  time  to  time,  .  .  .  but  the  rain 
again  ceased.  ...  *  There  is  something  solemn  in  this  delav  of  the 
storm,'  said  Sir  George ;  *  it  seems  as  if  it  suspended  its  peal  till  it  so- 
lemnised some  important  event  in  the  world  below.'  "^  Reuben  Butler 
may  object,  with  the  query.  What  are  we,  that  the  laws  of  nature  should 
correspond  in  their  march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or  sufferings  ?  but 
the  objection  goes  for  little  either  with  Sir  George  Staunton  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

•  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix.  f  Ibid.,  book  x.  line  180  M  #gj. 

J  Translations  from  Boccace.  §  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ch.  liL 

U  Quy  Mannering,  eh.  ix. 

^  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  penultunate  chapter. 
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Mamoni's  description  of  the  laiaretto,  peopled  with  its  sixteen  ihousand 
patients,  daring  the  plague  at  Milan,  omits  not  to  make  atmospheric 
mflnenoes  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  disc  of  the  son,  as  if  seen 
tfaroogh  a  Teil,  sheds  a  feeble  light  in  its  own  part  of  the  sky,  but  darts 
down  a  heair  deathlike  blast  of  heat^  while  a  confused  murmuring  of 
distant  thnnoer  is  overheard.  Not  a  leaf  stirs,  not  a  bird  is  seen.  Nature 
seems  at  war  with  human  existence.*  The  fifth  act  of  Talfourd's  Cas- 
tilian  tragedy  opens  on  the  battlements  of  Toledo,  with  a  stormy  sunrise, 
portending  what  is  to  come.  ''  Those  ponderous  clouds  that  drew  An 
awful  sf^ndour  from  last  evening's  sun  Spread  now  a  black  pavilion, 
where  die  stcffm  Waits  to  make  noontide  terrible."  So  speaks  PadiUa, 
on  the  watch-tower.  And  when  he  and  his  boy  are  about  to  set  forth  to 
battle^  the  wife-mother's  remonstrance  is  founded  on  these  same  skyey 
infloenoes: 

Oh  not  to-day ;  all  things  in  earth  and  sky 
Are  charged  with  terror ;  see  the  river's  mists 
Sise  like  nuge  shronds  to  veil  vour  battle-field, 
And  the  air's  fiU'd  with  storm.f 

Floribel,  in  the  Brides'  Tragedy,  awaiting  her  beloved,  and  on  the  eve 
of  her  death  by  his  hand,  exclaims  drearily,  as  she  sits  by  the  fire  in 
Idordred's  cottage,  ^*  How  gloomily  the  clouds  look,  and  the  wind 
Rattles  among  the  brown  leaves  dolefully."  In  the  next  scene  a  mighty 
storm  OTcrfaangs  the  huntsmen  in  the  wood — *'  the  day  is  in  its  shroud 
while  jet  an  infant" — ^and  anon  the  '^  great  Tempest  in  his  midnight 
car**  comes  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

And  thro'  the  fiery  fissures  of  the  clouds 
Glistens  the  warfare  of  arm'd  elements, 
Bellowinjg  defiance  in  earth's  stunned  ear. 
And  setting  midnight  on  the  throne  of  day  4 

Meet  time  for  the  cowering  huntsmen  to  find  the  murdered  woman  in  the 
wood. 

Meet  and  right  too  it  is,  on  the  same  principle  of  electric  affinities,  or 
skyey  sympathies,  that  when  Violenzia  parts  with  Ethel,  she  should  have 
cause  to  exclaim,  in  her  own  despite,  as  she  glances  at  the  o'erarching 
heavens — ^'  But  late  so  fair — and  now,  look,  clouds  arise.  And  the  wind 
begins  to  blow.  We  shall  have  rain.  I  diink  you  are  not  ominous. 
Well,  good  night."{  And  that  when  the  mischief  at  court  begins  to 
work,  and  tidings  of  it  reaches  Ethel  in  the  camp,  there  should  be  a 
atorm  without  to  give  tone  to  the  opening  lines  of  ms  soliloquy :  "  How 
ihe  wind  rushes  and  the  gusty  rain  Comes  pattering  in  the  pauses  of  the 
blast !"!  Campbell,  in  the  feeblest  of  hb  longer  poems,  makes  Theodrio 
reach  his  dying  Julia's  abode  amid  a  ragbg  winter  tempest — 

Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din— 

And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within  !^ 

Campbell's  name,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  of  what  Bon  Gaultier  de- 

*  I  Promessl  SpoBi,oap.  xxxlv.  t  The  Castilian,  v.  1. 

X  T.  LoveU  Beddoes,  The  Brides'  Tragedy,  Act  V.  Sc.  a  and  3. 

S  W.  Caldwell  Boicoe,  Violenzia,  Act  LlSc.  1.  H  Ibid.,  Act  IIL  Sc  1. 

1  Theodric :  A  Domestic  Tale. 
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fcribes  18  haviDg  occurred  at  hii  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Milarwin, 
himself  no  mean  poet,  read  the  senriee,  we  are  told ;  that  •ervica  whidi 
maj  at  no  time  be  listened  to  without  emotion;  but  in  suck  a  plaoa,  and 
in  such  circnmstanoesy  how  solemn !  As  he  read,  the  day,  which  had 
been  lowering,  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  when  the  reqiuam  mourned 
along  ihe  echoing  roo^  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  a  aoloma 
shadow  thickened  over  the  spot,  which  was  made  more  sad  and  solemn, 
by  a  wan  and  sickly  beam  that  struggled  in  from  a  side  window. 

"  Then,  as  the  mimic  thunder  of  the  organ  n^led  away,  1^  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences  which  are  often  observed  in  nature,  a  low  peal 
of  thunder  murmured  along  the  heavens  without,  carrying  the  thought 
far,  &r  away  from  this  dim  spot  of  earth  to  the  great  unfraiomed  world 
beyond."* 

Louder,  louder,  let  the  orffan  like  a  seraph  anthem  roll, 
Hymning  to  its  home  of  glory  our  departed  brother's  soul ! 
Louder  yet,  and  yet  more  loudly  let  the  organ's  thunder  rise ! 
Hark !  a  louder  thunder  answers,  deepening  inwards  to  the  skies, — 
Heaven's  majestic  diapason,  pealing  on  from  east  to  west, 
Never  grander  music  anthem  J  poet  to  his  home  of  rest ! 

In  connexion  with  this  particular  we  may  notice  what  a  graphic 
attendant  at  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Chalmers  reports  of  skyey  sympa- 
thies. The  day,  he  tells  us,  was  one  of  those  gloomy  days,  not  unfr^uent 
in  early  summer,  which  steep  the  landscape  in  a  sombre  neutral  tint  of 
grey — a  sort  of  diluted  gloom — and  volumes  of  mist,  unvari^ted,  blanks 
and  diflbse  of  outline,  new  low  athwart  the  hills,  or  lay  fdded  on  the 
distant  horizon.  *<A  chill  breeze  from  the  east  murmured  drearily 
through  the  trees  that  line  the  cemetery  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
rustled  amid  the  low  ornamental  shrubs  that  vary  and  adorn  its  surface. 
We  felt  as  if  the  garish  sunshine  would  have  associated  ill  with  the  ocea- 
rion."t  At  how  many  common  funerals  how  many  cooomon  men  have 
thought  the  like  thoughts ! 

There  are  frequent  examples  of  skyey  influences  in  Gait's  story  of  the 
Ekitail.  Here  is  Charles  Walkinshaw,  just  after  he  has  learnt  his  dis- 
inherited lot,  and  just  before  his  fiatal  illness — wandering  distractedly 
down  the  Galloweate.  *'  The  scene  and  the  day  were  in  imiaon  with  tM 
tempest  which  shook  his  frame  and  shi?ered  his  mind.  The  sky  was 
daridy  overcast.  The  clouds  were  rolling  in  black  and  lowering  naasees. 
•  .  •  The  gusty  wind  howled  like  a  death-dog  among  the  €n  [beside 
the  Molenmnar  Bum],  which  waved  their  dtak  boughs  like  hearse  plumes 
over  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  raging  waters  encouraged  his  despair.''^ 
Then  again  whan  James  Walkinshaw  is  perplexed  as  to  his  future  move- 
ments— where  to  flro,  and  what  to  do — we  read  that  the  doubts,  the  fetn, 
the  fondness,  which  alternately  swayed  him^  reoeived  a  ^*  secret  and  sy]°A* 
pathetic  energy  from  the  appearance  and  state  of  external  nature.  The 
weather  was  cloudy  but  not  lowering — a  strong  tempeet  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  raging  at  a  distance  ;  and  several  times  he  paused  and  looked 
hack  at  iha  enormous  massea  of  dark  and  troubled  vapour,  wlueh  were 
driftmg  along  the  whole  sweep  of  the  northern  horizon,  from  Ben  Lomond 
to  the  Ochiu,  as  if  some  awful  burning  was  laying  waste  the  worid 

*  Bon  Qaaltier  and  hit  Friends.    1844.  f  Hugh  Milkr. 

t  The  Entail,  ch.  xxxvIL 
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btyoBfll  tfaem.  •  •  .  The  naoutuntj  wUA  warered  in  Am  proip«cU  of 
1m  fbiiire  Mb,  fbond  a  aijilieal  reflex  in  tbe  twift  and  siormj  wrack  of 
ike  oanr,  Amt  aome  anfelt  wind  was  mkn/dj  arging  akMig  the  distant 
kviiOB.  *  Andy  onee  mora»  when  his  widowad  modber  ia  onher  dohioiis 
way,  to  take  ccmaacl  with  auld  Leddj  Grippj  (Byron's  fayonrita  cha- 
nater  ia  all  aaodam  6etk>a) :  "  The  twilight  of  the  ev^ung  having  now 
ahaost  &ded  into  ni^t,  she  eaaght  ^oomy  piasentiaMnts  from  the  time, 
and  nghed  that  then  was  no  end  to  her  sorrows.  .  .  .  The'darkness  of 
lihe  load,  the  oileaee  of  the  fields,"  Ite.,  might  awaken  associations  of 
aiudatj  and  HHScinng;  "but  the  serene  magaifioeaoe  of  the  starry 
heal  ens  iasj^red  nope,  and  the  aU-eneompassing  sky  seemed  to  her  the 
■mTeasy  wings  of  Prondence,  vigilant  aad  protecting  with  innumerable 
mflliaDsofe7eB."t 

Even  Miss  Austen — homely,  common-sensical,  unromantic  Jane  Austen 
—^nploya  ia  a  ^mt  way  the  machinery  under  present  review.  But  then 
it  is  in  the  congenial  tale  of  '<  Northanger  Abbey.'*  Does  not  Henry 
lllney  hxAj  fbrewam  Catherine  of  what  she  may  eiqpect  on  becoming  a 
gpoMSt  at  the  abbey  ?  The  first  night,  afW  surmounting  her  ''  uncon- 
ouerahle"  hoiror  of  Ae  bed,  she  will  retire  to  rest,  he  predicts,  and  get  a 
nw  hooni'  uaqmet  slumber.  But  on  ^  seoond,  or  at  furthest  the  third 
sight  after  her  anaval,  she  will  probably  have  a  violent  storm.  Peals  of 
tfaonder  so  load  aa  to  seem  to  shake  the  edifice  to  its  fbundatum  will  roll 
round  the  Beighbouring  mountains ;  and  during  the  'frightful  gusts  of 
wind  which  aeoompan^r  it,  she  will  probably  think  she  diMcms  one  part 
of  die  hangng  more  violently  agitated  than  the  rest.  And  so  on.  That 
IS  all  Mr.  Tilnu»y'a  fun.  But  sure  enough  tiie  very  night  of  her  arrival 
was  wordiy  of  the  abbey,  and  attuned  tbe  impressioaable  damsel's  thoughts 
aeeord^ngly.  <*  Catherme,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  listened  to  the  tempest 
witfi  sensations  of  awe ;  and  whan  she  heard  it  rage  round  a  oomer  of 
the  ancient  bmldiofip,  and  close  with  sudden  fury  a  distant  door,  felt  for 
the  first  tioM  that  she  was  really  in  an  abbey.  Yes,  these  were  charao- 
isristie  soun& :  they  brought  to  her  recollection  a  countless  variety  of 
Aaadfol  sitnatioBS  and  horxid  scenes^  winch  such  buildings  had  witnessed, 
and  sneh  storms  had  ushered  in."  Gradually  she  is  prepared  for  the 
worst  To  her  bedroom  she  goes,  hot  not  to  bed— to  bed— to  bedl 
That  woe  too  dreadful.  ^  The  wiiKl  roared  down  the  chimney,  the  rain 
beat  in  torrents  against  the  windows,  and  everything  seemed  to  speak  the 
awfiolness  of  her  situation."  She  is  irresistibly  tempted  to  examine  that 
high,  oU-fiuhioaed  blade  cabinet — to  unlock  it — to  make  off  with  a  mys- 
terious mannscfipt  Then  snuffs  her  caudle — alas,  out  Appalling  posi- 
tion. ^  Darkness  impenetrable  and  immovable  filled  the  room.  A  violent 
gvst  of  wind,  rising  with  sudden  fury,  added  fresh  horror  to  the  moment 
Catherine  tremUed  from  hand  to  fioot."  In  a  cold  sweat,  she  gropes  her 
way  to  bed,  though  repose  is  impossible.  "  The  storm,  too>  abroad  so 
dieadfrd !  She  had  not  been  used  to  feel  alarm  from  wind,  but  now  every 
blast  seemed  fraiBght  with  awful  iatelligenee."^ 

Here  arain  ia  another  style  of  ezam^  to  the  main  purpose,  from  one 
of  Banim^  Irish  tales.  Terence  Delany  ia  about  to  slay  the  proctor, 
Peery  Clancy,  beside  an  qpen  g^ve,  but  grants  his  victim  a  few  minutes 

•  The  Bitail,  ch.  Ixvi  t*Ibkl.,dh.  aeviiL 

X  Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  zx.  xzL 
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of  grace  to  make  hk  last  prayer  to  Hearen.  *'He  walked  aride.  Bjr 
one  of  diose  sbgolar  coincidenoes  which  occur  offcener  than  they  aie 
noticed,  the  foee  of  night  auddenly  changed ;  the  stars  became  extin* 
^nishedy  and  the  wind  howled  through  the  leafless  branches."*  All 
betokening  a  melodramatic  crisis,  ushered  in  accordingly.  No  sooner 
has  Justice  Bivmrs,  in  Hood's  noTcl,  announced  to  Grace  her  engagement 
with  the  olipozious  Rbgwood,  than  <<  a  startling  crash  of  thunder,  as  if 
dashing  in  the  roof  of  Sie  house,  seemed  to  ramy  the  sentence  just  pro- 
nounced. The  fiither  sat  still  as  unmoyed  and  imperturbable  as  usual, 
though  the  flash  which  belonged  to  the  shock  had  shiyered  a  p<^1ar  in 
sight  of  the  wmdow ;  but  it  made  the  terrified  girl  start  to  her  feet  with 
a  smothered  scream,  as  she  saw  the  green  tree,  upon  which  she  had  been 
gasing,  instantaneously  stripped  and  whitened  by  the  rending  off  of  the 

Lest  we  should  be  OYCrdoing  the  melodramatic  section,  take  an  illa«- 
tration  from  that  of  farce — in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winkle  on  his  way,  by 
sunset,  to  become  a  duellbt,  malgri  ltd,  *^  The  erening  ffrew  more  duu 
every  moment,  and  a  melancholy  wind  sounded  through  the  deserted 
fields,  like  a  distant  giant,  whistlmg  for  his  house«dog.  The  sadness  of 
the  scene  imparted  a  sombre  tinge  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle.''^ 
Mr.  Dickens  is  profuse  in  examples  of  our  theme,  melodramatic  as  well 
as  burlesque.  The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  blew,  driving  the 
clouds  fast  and  furiously,  before  it,  when  Ralph  Nickleby  went  his  waj  to 
keep  his  last  appointment  Ere  long,  he  hangs,  a  dead  man,  in  a  de- 
serted lumber-room — his  last  look  from  the  wmdow  having  lighted  on 
**  the  same  black  cloud  that  had  seemed  to  follow  him  home,  amd  which 
now  appeared  to  hover  directly  above  the  hou8e.''§  Note  the  weather, 
too^  and  its  associations,  when  Ada  and  Esther  Summerson  go  to  cousin 
Richard's,  neither  of  them  in  hopeful  or  lively  mood.  **  It  v^as  a  sombre 
day,  and  drops  of  chill  rain  fell  at  intervals.  It  was  one  of  those  colour- 
less days  when  everything  looks  heavy  and  harsh.''||  Even  more  profuse, 
perhaps,  is  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  little  sympathetic  details  of  this  sort 
As  Aram  strides  homewards  to  his  solitary  valley,  one  autumnal  evenings 
Nature  is  described  as  seeming  restless  and  instinct  with  change— diere 
being  those  signs  in  the  atmosphere  which  leave  the  most  experienced  in 
doubt  whether  the  morning  may  rise  in  storm  or  sunshine — ^while  in  this 
particular  period,  the  skyey  influences  seem  to  tincture  the  animal  life  with 
their  own  mysterious  and  wayward  spirit  of  change.  It  is  the  night  of 
Aram's  interview  with  the  Stranger.^  So  with  the  day  on  which  the 
latter  tempts  Eugene  to  his  crime.  **  It  was  a  gloomy  winter^s  day,  the 
waters  rolled  on  black  and  sullen,  and  the  dry  leaves  rustled  desolatdy 
beneath  my  feet  Who  shall  tell  us  that  outward  nature  has  no  effect 
upon  our  mood  ?  All  around  seemed  to  frown  upon  my  lot"**  Mal- 
travers  is  talking  with  Florence,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  sees  the  form, 
of  Lumley  Ferrers  approaching  them  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
terrace :  ^'  at  the  same  instant  a  dark  cloud  crept  over  Uie  sky,  the  waters 
seemed  overcast,  and  the  breezej  fell.''tt    When  Robin  Hilyard  warns 

*  Crohoore  of  tbe  Billhook,  ch.  x. 

t  Tjlner  Hall,  vol.  iii.ch.ii.  t  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

§  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  IxiL  |]  Bleak  Hoose^  ch.  IL 

^  Eugene  Aram,  hook  ilL  ch.  IL  **  Ibid.,  book  r.  ch.  viL 

ft  Ernest  Maltravert,  book  viil.  ch.  iii. 
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the  Eari  of  Warwick  agabft  Edward's  Cdse  smile,  and  Clai«ace's  fidcb 
tuAy  and  Richard's  insemtaUe  craft,  he  takes  his  leare  with  these  fore- 
IxMiing  words :  *^  *  Mark,  the  sun  sets ! — and  while  we  speak,  yon  dark 
^ond  gathers  o?er  your  plmned  head.'  He  pointed  to  the  heaTens  as  he 
ceased,  and  a  low  roll  of  gathering  thunder  seemed  to  answer  his  ominous 
warning.'**  Aspiring  Gfyndon,  Zanoni's  neophyte,  retires  to  gaie  on  the 
stars :  '^Bot  the  solemn  stars,  that  are  mysteries  in  themselfes,  seemed, 
by  a  Idndred  sympathy,  to  agitate  the  wings  of  the  Sfnrit  no  longer  con- 
toited  with  its  cage.  As  he  gased,  a  Star  shot  from  its  hretmn,  and 
Tanished  from  the  depths  of  space  ("t  Godolphin  speeds  to  his  intenriew 
i?ith  Constsneo  that  crisis  in  his  life.  As  the  event  is  unhappy,  natu- 
rally we  read  that  **  The  day  was  sad  and  heavy.  A  low,  drialing  rain, 
and  labouring  yet  settled  clouds,  which  denied  all  glimpse  of  the'  sky, 
and  seemed  cursed  into  stagnancy  by  the  absence  of  aft  wind  or  even 
breeae,  increased  by  those  associations  we  endeavour  in  vain  to  resist,  the 
dark  and  oppressive  sadness  of  his  thoughts."!  And,  to  give  one  more 
Lyttonian  example,  this  little  paragraph  from  uie  later  history  of  Lucretia 
speaks  for  itself :  **  The  following  morning  was  indeed  eventfrd  to  the 
family  at  Lauehton ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  what  it  brought  forth,  it 
rose  dreary  and  sunless ;  one  heavy  mist  covered  all  the  lan£cape,  and  a 
raw  drixding  rain  fell  pattering  through  the  yeUow  leaves.''§  So  com- 
mences significantly  a  chapter  whose  significant  title  is  The  Shades  on 
the  Dial. 

Mark  the  opening  paragraphs  of  <'  The  Woman  in  White" — relative  to 
Walter  Hartnght's  expedition  to  Hampstead,  on  the  memorable  night  of 
his  roadfide  adventure  with  Anne  Catherick.  "  The  evening,  I  remem- 
ber, was  still  and  cloudy;  the  London  air  was  at  its  heaviest;  thedistant 
bum  of  the  street-traffic  was  at  its  fruntest ;  the  small  pulM  of  the  life 
within  me  and  the  great  heart  of  the  city  around  me  seemed  to  be  smk- 
tng  in  unison,  languidly  and  more  languidly  with  the  sinking  sun."] 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  an  artbt — and  artist-like  is  the  striking  of  the  key- 
note in  passages  of  running  accompaniment,  such  as  these.  So  again  on 
the  night  of  Walter  Hartright's  visit  to  the  Limmeridge  chmxshyard,  to 
keep  watch  for  the  white  woman  he  erst  encountered  on  the  Ilnchley- 
road :  *^  The  clouds  were  wild  in  the  western  heaven,  and  the  wind  blew 
chill  from  the  sea.  Far  as  the  shore  was,  the  sound  of  the  surf  swept 
over  the  intervening  moorland,  and  beat  drearily  in  my  ears,  when 
I  entered  the  churchyard.  Not  a  living  creature  was  in  signt.  The  place 
looked  lonelier  than  ever,  as  I  chose  my  position,  and  waited  and  watched 
with  my  eyes  on  the  white  cross  that  rose  over  Mrs.  Fairlie's  grave."^ 
^milany,  on  the  night  of  the  lawyer's  arrival  at  Limmeridge  House,  to 
arrange  ^  marriage  settlements :  "  The  wind  howled  dismally  all  night, 
and  strange  cracking  and  groaning  noises  sounded  here,  there,  and  every- 
where in  the  emply  house."**  And,  as  stands  to  reason,  it  is  on  ''a  wild 
unsettled  mominff^tt  that  the  marriage  ceremony  comes  off,  between  ill- 
starred  Laura  Fairlie  and  Sir  Perdval  Glyde. 

Nor  can  any  attentive  reader  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  romances  have 

*  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  book  viL  ch.  iv.  f  Zanoni,  book  ilL  ch.  xiL 

Godolphin,  cb.  xviiL  §  Lucretia,  part  ii.  cb.  xxiii 


f 


Tbe  Woman  bi  Wbite,  voL  i  p.  5.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

•^  lUd.,  p.  S5S.  ft  Ibid.,  p.  815. 
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nified  th*  frequeoej  of  Amm  and  Idndred  pbenomena,  ao  doaely  inter- 
woven  wiihtlMpK>gre8S  and  destny  of  hbcharao^  Hera  it  amacicnoe^ 
atfickaiL  Artlutf  IMmmetdale  meaidngv  as  becomee  his  offiea^  of  judge- 
ment to  eoaae— at  which  little  Peari  gires  an  ^fish  laugh ;  hk  ^  heforo 
he  had  dooie  speaking,  a  light  gleamed  £u  and  wide  over  all  the  muffled 
dcy.  .  •  .  The  great  vault  bi^htened,  like  the  dome  of  aa  immenae 
lamp.  It  show^  the  faniliar  scene  of  the  street,  with  the  fstinctneas 
of  mid-day,  but  also  wxdi  an  awfnlness  that  is  always  imparted  to  &iBiItar 
objects  by  an  unaccustomed  light.  •  .  •  And  there  stood  the  miniatfrr 
with  his  hand  over  his  heurt ;  and  Hester  Prynne,  with  tiie  embroidered 
[Scarlet]  letter  glimmering  on  her  bosom ;  and  little  Pearit  henetS  a 
aymbd^  and  the  connectiDg  link  between  these  two.  They  stood  in  tha 
noon  of  that  strange  and  solemn  splendour,  as  if  it  wem  the  fight  that  ia 
to  reveal  all  secrets,  and  the  daybreak  that  diall  unite  all  who  behmg  to 
<me  another.*^  The  stress  laid  en  diis  meteoric  appearance  ia  thus  feat 
in  keepifig  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  story,  that  in  those  days  tlie 
New  Englanders  interpreted  all  sudi  phenomena  (indeed  whatever 
oocurred  with  less  regularity  than  the  rise  and  set  of  sun  and  moon)  as 
so  many  revela^ons  from  a  supernatural  source.  The  author  donbta 
even  whether  any  marked  event,  for  good  or  evil,  ever  befisl  New  l&sg^ 
land,  from  its  settlement  dowu  to  revolutionary  times,  of  whidi  die  in- 
habitants  had  not  been  previously  warned  by  some  spectacle  of  this 
nature.  His  employment  of  them,  we  need  not  say,  takes  a  wider  rangpe;, 
and  involves  a  subtler  meaning. 

Here  anin  are  Hester  and  little  Pearl  taking  a  forest  walk — along  a 
footpath  wat  straggles  onward  into  the  mystery  of  the  pnmevaL  forest  ■■ 
wiuk  hems  it  in  so  narrowly,  and  stands  so  black  and  dense  ca  ddier 
aide,  and  discloses  such  impecfoct  glimpses  of  die  sky  above,  that,  to 
Hester's  mind,  it  imaspea  not  amiss  the  moral  wilderness  in  whicdi  she 
has  so  long  been  wandering.  ^^  The  day  was  chill  and  sombre.  Over- 
head was  a  gay  expanse  of  cloud,  slightly  stirred,  however,  by  a  breeae  ; 
ao  that  a  gleam  of  flickering  sunshine  might  now  and  then  be  seen  at  its 
solitary  pUy  along  the  patL  This  flitting  cheerfofaiesa  was  always  at 
the  forther  extremity  of  some  lons^  vista  through  the  forest  The  sporl> 
ing  sunlight— feebly  sportive,  i^  best,  in  the  predomii^mt  peBsiyeness  of 
ike  day  and  scene — withdrew  itself  as  they  came  nigh,  and  left  the  spots 
where  it  had  danced  the  drearier,  because  they  hm  hoped  to  find  nem 
hiighti'*f     Sunshine  on  her  pathway,  is  net  for  such  as  Hester  Plrynne. 

Or  shall  we  glance  at  the  pastor  and  his  parislttoncr  sitting  down,  side 
by  side,  and  hand  damped  in  hand,  on  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  frdlen  tree  P 
^  The  forest  was  obsaue  around  tliem,  and  creaked  with  a  blast  diat  was 
passing  through  it  The  boughs  were  tossing  heavily  above  their  heads; 
vriiile  one  s^Mnn  old  tree  groaned  dolefrdly  to  ano^«r,  as  if  tailing  the 
sad  story  of  the  pair  that  sat  beneath,  or  constraoed  to  fomkode  eiol  to 
come.''^ 

One  glimpse  more  of  them,  and  it  shall  be  a  cheerier  one.  Hestar 
haa  doflUy  once  and  for  all,  the  scarlet  letter,  as  an  outward  and  vinble 
rign  at  least  And  she  finds  exquisite  relief,  that  stigma  gone,  and  the 
pastor  enters  into  her  joy.     The  day  has  been  gloomy ;  but  now,  aa  if 

*  The  Scariet  Letter,  ch.xiL  f  Ibid.,  di.  zvL 

%  Ibid.,  cb.  xvii 
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tk  gloon  of  the  Mrdi  and  (be  ikj  kad  been  but  the  effluence  c£  theee 
tvo  mortal  hearts,  it  Tanishes  with  their  lorrow.  ''  All  at  oooe,  as  with 
a  fudden  amile  of  heaven,  bont  forth  the  nnehine,  pouriag  a  retj  flood 
into  the  obaeore  forest,  gladdening  eadi  green  ka^  trantmoting  the 
yellow  fidlen  ones  to  sold,  and  gleaming  adown  llie  mr  trunki  of  the 
solemn  trees.  The  olnectB  that  had  mide  a  shadow  hitherto,  embodied 
the  brightnow  now.  The  coarse  of  the  little  brook  might  be  traced  by  its 
nerry  gleam  a&r  into  the  wood's  heart  of  mjftery,  whidi  had  become  a 
ayrtecy  of  joy. 

*'  Such  was  the  sympathy  of  Nature— that  wild,  heathen  Nature  of  the 
forest,  nerer  subjugated  by  human  law,  nor  illumined  by  higher  truth — 
with  the  Use  of  theee  two  spirits."* 

Ib  then  the  author  of  "  Transformation''  so  object!?*  a  philosopher  a^ 
to  imply  realiir  and  self-existence  in  this  flood  of  sunshine  r  Not  at  all. 
His  doetzine  it  explicitly  is,  that  Ioto,  whether  newly-bom,  or  aroused 
from  a  death-like  slumfc!er,  must  always  create  a  sunshine,  filling  the 
hesrt  so  foil  of  radianee,  that  it  overflows  upon  the  outward  world.  Had 
the  forest  still  kept  its  gfoom,  it  would,  be  says,  hare  been  bright  in 
Hester's  eyes,  and«bright  in  Arthur  Dimmesdale's.  Assuredly,  in  deli- 
cate symbolism  of  this  peculiar  kind,  Mr.  Hawthorne's  tact  is  nUgeneri$ 

~    logeoiously  fonciful  is  he,  so  quaintly  suggsstiye,  so  profoundly 


MACMAHON,  DUKE  OP  MAGENTA. 

Cah  we  justly  bhune  the  laudator  temporis  acH  if,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  he  has  insisted  on  the  truth  of  his  theory  more  pertinaciously  than 
ever  ?  Tins  appears  more  especially  true  with  respeet  to  the  modem 
eelebrities  of  France,  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  die  heroes  of 
the  first  Gallic  Empire  wore  stilts,  or  the  generols  of  the  second  have 
had  thcnr  foot  lopped  off.  When  the  panegyrists  of  the  last  French 
csmpaigns  placed  tne  tactics  and  genius  of  die  eenerals  of  the  da;^  above 
those  of  Cieneral  Bonaparte,  we  could  not  refram  from  remembenng  the 
oU  fable  of  the  monkey  on  the  earners  back,  which  fonoied  itself  taller 
dan  die  ship  of  the  desert.  With  dme,  honest-minded  people  have  grown 
reconciled  to  die  first  Empire,  for  the  blows  it  dealt  us  it  dealt,  at  any 
rate,  foirly,  and  if  it  boasted,  diat  was  in  a  measure  justified  by  the 
gnmdeur  of  its  expk>its;  but  at  the  present  day  parasites  poison  the 
sources  of  history,  and  smuggle  pigmies  into  the  Gallery  of  Giants.  The 
real  Napdeon,  widi  his  paladins,  stands  as  high  above  the  pasticcio  of 
tte  pieeent  dinr  as  Thiers  the  historian  does  above  M.  de  Baanoonrt. 

Any  one  who  had  a  redcent  dislike  for  Fhmce  could  not  satisfy  it 
better  than  by  comparing  the  two  generadons  of  marshals  in  their  g^ood 
and  bad  pcmits:  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling,  with  Leropr  de  St  Arnaud, 
who  raked  his  marslml's  staff  out  of  the  blood  of  his  Mlow-ddaens; 

*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  xviU. 
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Soulty  Dake  of  Dalmaiia,  with  MagQaD»  die  Miitary  PiOTOst  of  Paris ; 
Lannes  with  the  mad  De  Castellane;  Nej,  Duke  of  Elchii^^en  and 
Frinoe  of  Moskowa,  with  Baragaaj  d'HiUien,  who  did  not  take  Bomar- 
fnnd;  Sachet,  Duke  of  Alhufera,  with  the  soldier-pedant  Randon; 
Maodonaldy  Duke  of  Tarento,  with  Canrohert,  who  did  nothing  either  in 
the  Crimea  or  in  Italj;  Mon(^,  Duke  of  Comegliano,  with  B^;naiid  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who,  as  Sunister  of  War,  deposed  Changamier,  and 
for  it  receired  the  command  of  those  Guards  who  defended  the  sacred 
person  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Magenta  Bridge,  and  thus  gained  their 
iMder  his  marshal's  staff. 

We  hare  purposely  omitted  several  names,  but  the  list  of  the  old 
marshals  is  not  exhausted,  and  even  the  July  dynasty  has  its  Gerard, 
Clausel,  Val^  and  Bugeaud,  himself  worth  aU  the  new  men.  Will 
Marshal  Valiant  feel  complimented  if  we  place  him  side  by  side  with 
Mortier  or  Lefebyre?  Does  Pelissier  consider  he  stands  higher  than 
Daronst  ?  Bosquet  is  in  no  way  superior  to  Augereau,  and  Macmahon 
has  his  natural  prototype  in  Desaiz,  who  won  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
died  ere  he  achieved  nis  marshal's  staE  Niel  can  raise  no  objection  if 
we  remind  him  of  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  who  also  was  an 
engineer,  and  little  more.  There  is  only  one  marshal  for  whom  the  first 
Empire  has  no  comparison:  in  January  1,  1850,  the  Prince  President  of 
the  Republic  appointed  his  micle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Marshal  of  France. 

Macmahon  is,  personally,  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  soldier,  and  we 
have  fisuled  in  discovering  in  him  the  slightest  trace  of  any  dynastic  pre- 
ference. He  is  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  thorough  gentleman.  As  his 
prenomen  indicates,  he  is  no  Frenchman,  as,  indeed,  the  Parinans  were 
taught  by  the  harlequinade,  *^  Macmahon,  roi  d'Irlande."  His  family 
fled  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  from  Ireland  to  Burrandy,  and 
thus  the  marshal  was  predestined  to  be  the  purest  type  of  legitimacy. 
His  father  and  uncle,  like  so  many  of  their  countrymen,  served  in  foreign 
armies,  the  &ther  rising  to  the  rank  of  French  lieutenant-general,  the 
uncle  to  that  of  mar6chal-de-camp.  The  feimily  estate  was  2ie  splendid 
ch&teau  of  Sully,  near  Autun,  where,  on  June  13,  1808,  the  young 
Count  Marie  £dm6  Patrice  Maurice  de  Macmahon  was  bom.  HJe  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  paternal  mansion,  and  then  entered  the 
small  theological  seminary  of  Autun,  with  the  intention  of  taking  holy 
orders.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  unlucky  with  its  Autun  priest- 
hood :  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  that  town,  became  an  apostate  in  the  French 
revolution,  and  finally  emerged  as  very  temporal  Prince  of  Benevent, 
and  diplomatist  The  young  seminarist  of  Autun  also  seceded,  and 
went  to  a  military  preparatory  school  at  Versailles.  After  all,  though, 
the  chanee  was  not  so  very  great :  Macmahon  passed  ^m  the  black 
army  to  tne  blue,  for  in  both  discipline  and  authority  are  the  watchword. 
If  YOU  look  closely  into  the  marshal's  delicate  and  somewhat  ascetic  face, 
ana  imagine  the  new  imperial  moustache  removed,  you  can  readily  feuicy 
that  you  have  before  you  a  Jesuit  general  or  an  Ultramontane  mon- 
signore. 

In  1825  the  Count  of  Macmahon  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  St 
Cyr,  which  he  left  two  years  later,  as  fourth  in  order  of  merit.  This  dis- 
tinction entitled  bim  to  join  the  general  staff,  in  which  he  entered  after 
studying  at  the  Staff  College,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  orderly  office 
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ioGanenl  Aehard,  •erring  in  Algeria.  Macmahon  was  the  fint  to  icab 
^lie^tsc^tlieLetserAtbi^  idien  the  anny  oonqoered  the  pedes  of  the 
Homaia ;  and  he  also  diatbgoithed  himidf  at  Staveli.  Appointed  aide- 
nugor  in  1881,  in  the  next  year  he  accompanied  General  Aohaidy  as  adju- 
tant, to  the  nege  of  Antwerp,  where  he  also  distingmshed  himself. 

Tlie  year  1837  is  memorable  in  French  war  hii^ry  for  the  capture  of 
Constantme.  Ntel  was  at  that  time  captain  in  the  Eingineers :  a  prince 
of  the  Uood  was  present  at  the  siege,  and  Ae  rock  forfaoss  most  be  ciqp* 
tmed  at  sny  price.  Niel  here  gained  his  promotion  as  general  officer, 
and  Captain  Maomahon  was  always  in  the  front  ranks,  and  on  October 
10th,  1837,  receiTcd  a  bnllet  in  his  chest,  which  sent  him  home.  In 
1840  he  was  adjutant  to  General  Changamier,  and  he  has  retained  thai 
gallant  officer  in  his  memory,  for  he  asked  him,  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
geDta,  wliether  it  was  tactically  justifiable.  His  ez-suj^rior  officer  most 
bodly  acquitted  the  Duke  of  Magenta ;  and  a  similar  instance  of  an  un« 
swenring  brotheriioed  in  arms  was  soon  after  displayed  by  ihe  braye 
Colonel  Charras,  who  declined  to  lead  one  of  Garibaldi's  columns  against 
the  papal  defender  Lamoriciere.  Such  a  delicacy  would  be  hardly  com* 
prehenided  by  partisan  politicians. 

The  aboTe  details,  which  we  have  chiefly  compiled  from  the  public 
papers  sioce  the  battle  of  Magenta,  are,  we  fear,  dry,  and  do  not  account 
for  the  interest  Europe  has  taken  in  Macmahon  since  he  burst  into  renown. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  dryness  of  detail  continues  till  September  8th, 
1856,  not  through  our  fault,  nor  that  of  any  one,  save  the  sulject  of  our 
memcnr  himself.  The  marshal  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  proud,  aristo- 
cratic, reserved,  always  doing  his  duty,  never  boasting  of  his  exploits,  but 
obstinately  concealine  them  from  the  sight  of  the  world.  He  is  not  so 
easily  satisfied  with  himself  as  are  Castellane,  Bara^uay  d'HlUiers,  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  and  Randon;  he  does  not  play  the  soldier  peacock  like  Canro- 
bert";  he  does  not  even  try  to  elevate  himself  by  criticising  others,  like  NieL 
The  serrices  of  all  French  officers  are  detaoled  at  the  war  ministry  of 
Paris ;  but  every  officer  till  his  death  is  absolute  master  as  to  their  pub- 
lication. Read  de  Bacancourt's  romantic  description  of  the  Crimean 
war :  all  the  services  of  distinguished  officers,  whether  alive  or  dead,  are 
most  carefully  quoted  by  him ;  but  you  do  not  find  a  line  relatine  to 
Macmahon.  The  Bevue  <FAutuny  which  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him, 
spoke  as  follows,  in  1859:  ''  It  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  M.  de  Mac- 
mahon methodically  through  lus  repeated  promotions  and  brilliant  actions. 
He  refused  his  family  permission  to  make  extracts  from  the  papers  of  the 
war  ministry ;  and  even  his  brother,  Count  Joseph  de  Macmahon,  who 
absolutely  worships  the  marshal,  knows  only  so  much  of  the  details  and 
phases  or  his  military  life  as  the  voice  of  the  people  and  the  new^Mipers, 
the  narratives  of  soldiers  and  the  echoes  of  the  battie-field,  have  Inrought 
him."  One  of  these  edioes  we  readily  repeat  here,  as  characteristic  of  our 
hero :  One  day,  afUr  a  hot  affidr.  General  Achard  ordered  his  adjutant 
Macmahon  to  g^allop  with  orders  to  the  chief  of  a  column,  firom  whom  he 
was  separated  W  a  lar^  party  of  Arabs.  *'  Take  a  squadron  of  Chas- 
seurs with  you,*^  said  3ie  general.  "  They  are  too  many,  or  too  few," 
the  adjutant  answered,  as  he  leaped  into  his  saddle :  "  too  many  to  get 
through  unnoticed,  too  few  to  beat  the  enemy."  And  he  gallooed  off. 
The  Arabs  saw  him,  and  pursued  him.    A  raging  torrent  had  to  be 
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eroflsed ;  Maemaboa  leaped  it>  and  his  hone  fell  on  the  opposite  bank 
with  a  brdcen  kg.  The  Arabs  did  not  dare  pinrsiie  him,  but  <mlj  sent 
some  bollets  after  bin ;  and  tbe  daong  horseman  carried  out  liii  ovden* 

In  1840  the  fight  iock  place  in  tbe  ''  Bois  des  OUyiers,"  and  Mac- 
mahon  reoeiTed»  as  die  reward  of  his  braTCiy,  die  command  oif  a  squadron 
of  the  stafi^  Bnt  anodier  beooar  awaited  him,  which  removed  him  firom 
bis  past  career:  die  Dnc  d'Orieans  was  at  that  tiaie  forming  die  ten  bat- 
talions of  ChisBeiiTB  It  Pied,  and  selected  the  brareit  of  bis  brave  ottcCTS 
to  command  them.  The  dioiee  must  have  been  excellent,  for  of  tbe 
ten  chefs  de  bataiUon,  seren  are  sdll  on  the  general  staff  of  tbe  array. 
On  October  SOth,  1840^  Macmahon  took  the  command  of  the  tenth  hat- 
taHon  of  Chasseurs^  and  reouoned  with  die  army  of  Algiers  till  1855, 
onhr  leaving  it  Aht  a  short  period  in  1852. 

In  April,  1842,  be  distingoidied  himself  at  Bab-el-Taxa,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  Lieut-Cdoiukcy  of  the  2Dd  Regiment  of  the  Foreign 
Legion.  In  1844  be  behaved  most  briUiandy  in  tbe  expedition  against 
die  Kabyle%  eroemlly  i^  tbe  batde  of  Bisoara,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  die  ML  colonelcy  of  die  41st  line  Infantry.  At  length  the 
annus  nUrabUis  1848  arrived.  The  *'  political"  officers  harried  to  Paris; 
some  from  (republicaa  convictions,  some  on  specolation,  many  as  paltry 
adulators  of  die  new  aathority,  rokly  for  later  treachery  to  it  Colonel 
Macmahon  remabed  in  Africa,  and  tbe  republic  made  him  a  general  of 
brigade ;  in  1850,  he  became,  ad  interim^  Commandant  of  Oran;  and  in 
1852,  Commandbnt  of  tbe  CoMtantine  <^vi6ion.  At  this  time  he  under- 
took an  expedition  to  tbe  eastern  part  of  die  province,  and  fought  die 
brilliaiit  battles  of  Kabw  (from  11th  to  19th  July),  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted general  of  a  division. 

Untu  1855  he  remained  in  Algeria,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  given 
the  command  of  the  first  infantry  division  of  the  second  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  East  Canrobert,  who  had  already  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Pelissier,  was  unwilfing  longer  to  command  the  di- 
vision in  Bosquet's  corps ;  Macmahon  was  appointed  to  it^  and  had  scarce 
entered  the  camp  ere  he  had  to  prepare  for  action. 

The  8th  of  S^tember  was  approaching;  Niel  and  Bosquet  gave  Mac- 
mahon their  final  instructions,  and  showed  him  tbe  importance  of  die 
attack  on  the  MalakoE  ^'  To-morrow  I  will  enter  it,"  Macmahon  r^>lied; 
**  and  be  assured  diat  I  shall  not  come  out  again  alive."  Tbe  divison 
bad  only  aboot  diirty  yards  to  cover  from  dieir  trendies  to  die  outer 
works.  As  the  dock  strode  twelve  the  generals  sprang  forward.  Bosquet 
had  Inscoknin  put  t:q»  on  die  extreme  breastwork  of  the  trench,  asaguide 
to  officers  who  had  to  fetch  orders,  and  as  a  signal  to  the  soldiers  that  the 
leader  of  die  division  exposed  hiinsdf  to  all  dangers  with  them.  Mac- 
mahon placed  bimsdf  at  die  bead  of  his  men,  and  even  the  Zoaafvs  ad- 
mired bu  coolness ;  four  times  did  Pelissier  send  to  him,  begging  him 
not  to  expose  himself  so  madly.  At  length  the  trocps  reached  tbe  Mala- 
koff,  and,  as  Pdissier  exdaiaied,  **  it  was  impossible  to  stand  more  nobly 
imder  fire*'  than  Macmahon  did.  Macmahon  held  the  tower,  and  diough 
he  left  it  alive,  it  was  not  till  die  following  day,  when  the  Russians  had 
Uown  un  their  Sebastopd,  and  dras  herttded  tfa«  victory  of  the  alfies. 
Strangely  enough,  Macmahon  had  not  recdved  a  single  scn^ch,  fot  Bro- 
vidence  wished  to  afford  him  opportamties  of  proving  that  he  waa  more 
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a  ample  Zonsre.    He  temporanlj  received  ibe  eommand  of  the  Te* 
ooipe  of  the  eesteni  army,  and  retonied  to  Frtaee,  where  he  wae 
placed  em  S^ponibiUU  on  AiigiHt  1,  1856. 

External  marks  of  hoDom*  now  rained  upon  him.  In  1849  be  had  he* 
come  Commander  of  Ae  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Officer  in  185S,  and 
Grand  Crow  in  1855.  In  tM  following  year  the  Qoeen  of  England  ga?e 
him  ^  Grand  Croes  of  the  Bath,  and  the  Sultan  the  Medjidi6,  while 
his  oiwn  emperor  appointed  Um  a  senator.  Bnt  the  laurel-crowned 
general  eooU  not  endure  the  Aonght  of  a  peaeefbl  life,  and  in  Aprils 
18679  betook  the  comflutad  of  an  active  infantry  division  in  Algeria,  and 
fought  a  brilliant  action  with  the  Kabyles.  On  Jannary  1,  1858,  he 
was  again  placed  on  the  reserved  list,  and  quietly  entered  the  Senate, 
where  he  msplayed  a  roost  unexpected  independence  of  character  when 
the  laws  of  security  wwe  broi^t  before  the  illustrious  body  of  mutes. 
Maemahoa  could  not  agree  to  this  political  surveiDance  over  all  France, 
and  akme  of  the  senators  voted  against  the  measure.  Most  probably  this 
act  was  the  cause  of  his  speedy  removal,  for,  on  August  31,  he  was  ap- 
p<mited  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Algerian  forces  afloat  and  ashore. 
It  was  Ae  p«iod  of  the  experiment  with  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  suddenly  received  the  ministry  of  Algeria  and  tiie  colonies,  and 
wfaoae  statesroanltke  wisdom  was  to  benefit  the  kingdom  beyond  the  Medi- 
terraoean.  The  prince  wished  to  decentralise  Algeria,  give  the  country 
its  own  civil  administration,  prefocts,  and  general  council,  and  he,  of  course^ 
came  into  eolfision  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  hitherto  omnipotent  mili« 
tary  admmistration.  General  Macmahon  naturally  sought  to  maintain 
the  latter  in  their  integrity,  but  did  so  with  great  tenderness  for  the  views 
of  the  prinoe  minister.  The  latter  soon  handed  in  his  resignation,  and 
MacmaiKm  was  recalled  to  France  for  the  impending  Italian  campaign. 
Everybody  predicted  that  he  would  have  a  grand  command;  and  the  em- 
peror haa  three  candidates  for  the  marshal's  staff:  Macmahon,  Saint 
Jean  d'Angely,  and  NieL  In  addition  to  the  Guards,  four  corps  d'arm^ 
took  the  fidd ;  the  first  under  Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  toe  second 
imder  Macmahon,  the  third  under  Marshal  Canrobert,  the  fourth  under 
General  Niel,  and  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  carriage  under  the  ex- 
sdnister  Prince  Napoleon.  Macmidion  complained  to  his  imperial  master 
that  be  had  only  two  divisions,  while  his  colleagues  had  three ;  bat  the 
emperor  replied,  ^  Your  men  are  all  Africans,  and  these  two  divisions  are 
wora  ai^  three  others."  Macmahon  might  assuredly  have  asked  for 
CSiristiaa  troops  instead  of  African  tirailleurs  or  Turcos,  for  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  half- Asiatic  Crimea,  where  the  Uack  monsters  '<  crept 
througb  the  bushes  like  panthers,"  but  on  perfectly  cirilised  Italian 
grooad.  But  then  Macmahon's  two  divisions  thought  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive Ae  pay  of  three ! 

On  May  31,  1859,  Macmahon  was  with  his  corps  at  Borgo  YereelU, 
and  on  Jane  1  he  aduaaced  beyond  Novara,  with  his  firont  turned  towardf 
Milan.  The  next  day  Espinasse's  dirision  marched  on  the  Ticino,  with 
orders  to  hold  the  San  Martmo,  or  Buffalora  bridge,  which  it  found  only 
imperfectly  destroyed,  and  the  river  Ticino  only  defended  l^  Austrian 
recruits  under  Clam  Gallas.    On  the  morning  of  June  S,  Turbine  waa 

pied,  and  two  bridges  made.     Macmidion  s  corps  leoeived  oraers  to 
on  Turbigo,  and,  ^afker  joining  Espbasse,  advanced  up  the  river. 
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At  three  o'dock  Macmalion  amved  at  TnrUgo :  he  tecended  the  tower 
of  Robedftetto,  ft  Tillage  aboat  two  milee  farther  on,  and  dieooYered  large 
bodief  of  Anatrians  coming  up.  At  once  he  eent  Grenend  la  Motterooge^ 
with  a  reffiment  of  Toroos,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  other  troopi  ad* 
Yanced.  A  tkimush  took  place,  in  which  forty  men  were  {daced  hon  de 
oombat  on  mther  side.  Bot  why  were  not  the  Austrians  pursued?  The 
inezplicabilities  of  the  battle  of  Magenta  began  on  the  prerious  day. 

Napoleon  IIL  gained  the  yictoiy  at  Magenta,  as  Louis  Bonaparte  had 
done  on  the  Deux  D6oembro  on  both  occasions  through  the  stopi&y 
of  his  opponents.  What  orders  of  the  day  were  those  for  June  4  ?  Tb 
second  c(Mrps  (Macmahon)  was  to  advance,  with  the  whole  Sardiniaa 
army,  on  Bunalora  and  Magenta,  and  the  Sardinians  had  only  airiTsd 
at  Norara,  from  Palestro  on  die  previous  evening.  If  the  troops  descend- 
ing the  TurUgo  were  to  fight  the  battle,  no  preparations  had  been 
made,  for  only  one  division  of  the  Sardinians  was  following  General 
Macmahon's  corps  at  a  distance.  At  a  later  date  this  division  figured  in 
the  French  army  reports  to  some  extent,  as  Omar  Pasha  did  in  the 
Crimean  bulletins:  ''his  Turks,"  namely,  << swept  the  streets  of  Bi- 
laklava.**  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mam  attack  was  to  be  made  from 
San  Biartino,  it  b  incomprdiensible  with  what  troops  it  would  have  been 
carried  out.  The  third  corps  (Canrobert)  had  only  marAed  the  previous 
day  to  Novara,  and  yet  the  generalissimo  had  ordered  Canrobert  to  cross 
the  San  Martioo  bridge  m&  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard.  Canrobert 
was  not  there ;  but  the  fourth  corps,  ordered  to  march  on  Trecate,  and  the 
firsts  proceeding  to  Ofenga,  were  evidently*intended  to  form  a  reserve  and 
cover,  the  flank.  With  what  troops  could  the  action  be  fought?  Where 
were  the  "  ten  or  twelve  divisions*'  to  cross  the  Ticioo  simultaneously  ?  At 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  a  brigade  of  grenadiers  was  crosnng  the  river 
at  San  Martino,  Canrobert  had  just  sent  off  a  brigade  from  Novara. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  firing  was  heard  from  Buffalora  (Mac- 
mahon) the  Guard  instantly  held  the  two  strong  points  of  the  NavigUo- 
Grande,  the  Ponte  Nuovo  di  Magenta  and  the  railway  redoubt  bdTore 
Ponte  Vecchio,  but  at  this  place  the  entire  French  army  consisted  of 
five  thousand  Guards,  without  anv  reserve.  Where  was  Canrobert  ? — 
where  the  dlent  Macmahon  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  an  enemy's 
territory  would  be  invaded  in  such  a  way,  on  the  risk  of  bemg  cut  off 
firom  the  Ticino  and  transported  to  Vienna  ?  The  Austrians  already 
occupied  the  houses  to  the  east  of  the  Ponte  Nuovo ;  the  Grenadiers  and 
the  Zouaves  only  held  their  own  to  the  right  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
—that  b  to  say,  a  great  battle  was  being  fought  with  the  reserve,  whidi 
the  Guards  usually  represent ! 

Picard's  brigade,  a  portion  of  Canrobert's  division,  who,  like  Niel,  was 
incessantly  pursued  by  imperial  orderly  officers,  first  saved  General 
Wimpffien  and  his  Guards  at  the  railway  redoubt.  The  Line  saved  the 
Guard,  as  one  corps  must  presently  save  die  entire  army.  The  righi-hand 
side  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  was  carried,  but  new  Austrian  regiments  flocked 
in  between  the  canal  and  the  Ticino.  At  half-past  three  the  indeCati- 
gMe  Canrobert  hurried  on  before  his  troops  to  Ponte  Nuovo;  the  Guard 
had  by  this  time  been  decimated,  and  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely 
saw  his  fine  regiments  shattered,  as  he  was  himsel£  The  emperor,  wh^ 
to  the  west  of  Ponte  Vecchio,  was  probably  meditating  on  his  imprc^r 
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weiring  of  the  "  round  hat,**  answered  all  requests  for  help  and  relief  by 
telling  them  ''  to  hold  tJieir  own."  At  half-past  four,  Niel  reached  Ponte 
NuoTO  with  Vinoy's  division:  at  this  moment  Macmahon^s  guns  began 
thundering  at  Magenta,  and  called  the  Anstrians  back,  who  were  closely 
Mowed  np  by  Niel  with  Martimprey's  brigade.  No  battle,  however, 
was  as  yet  |won,  though  one  foolishly  risked  was  saved.  CKolai  had  let 
a  glorioos  prey  slip  through  his  fingers. 

Who  was  it  that  saved  the  battle,  the  empire,  and  the  emperor? 
General  Macmahon.  On  the  morning  of  June  4  he  marched  his  divi- 
sion in  two  columns  southward.  Motterouge*s  and  Camon's  brigades 
proceeded  under  Macnmhon  on  Buffalora,  while  Espinasse  dawdled 
abng  the  road  to  Magenta,  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  Dobrudja.  The 
distance  between  the  two  columns  was  too  great,  and  menaced  ^em 
both  with  destruction.  Macmahon  himself  had  pushed  on  to  Bufialora, 
where  the  Guard  had  already  arrived  from  the  other  side.  Suddenly 
General  la  Motterouge  remarked  heavy  masses  of  Austrians  between 
Magenta  and  Buffalora,  and  Macmahon  perceived,  to  his  terror,  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  his  right,  while  Camou's  division  was  still  a  long 
way  in  the  rear.  How  easily  could  the  Austrians  get  between  the  two 
c<^nmns,  and  defeat  them  in  detail!  Adjutants  were  hurried  off  to 
£spinasse,  and  for  two  hours  Macmahon's  troops  waited,  sniffing  the 
smell  of  gunpowder. 

Macmahon  became  a  prey  to  impatience,  and  behaved  here  as  he  had 
done  when  General  Acbard's  adjutant.  He  galloped  vrith  the  speed  of 
Ugfatning  through  the  Austrian  videttes,  and,  though  fired  after,  not  a 
bullet  struck  him.  He  reached  Espinasse's  column,  ordered  him  to  turn 
to  the  left,  and  marched  straight  on  the  church  tower  of  Magenta. 
Then  he  rode  back  to  his  own  column,  which  he  also  led  in  the  direction 
of  Magenta.  Espinasse,  however,  had  g^reat  difficulty  in  moving  among 
the  shrubby  ground,  until,  at  length.  Zouaves  and  foreign  legion,  losing 
patience,  shouted  "  A  la  baionette !"  and  formed  in  long  line  of  sharp- 
shooters. At  five  o'clock  the  second  corps  d'arm^  was  together,  and 
Micmahon  led  it  towards  Magenta.  There  was  a  terrible  collision,  for 
the  village  was  barricaded,  every  house  formed  a  fortress,  and  the  rail- 
way station  a  miniature  Sebastopol.  General  Auger  planted  a  battery 
thirty  paces  from  the  station,  and  the  action  began :  the  troops  advanced 
over  corpses,  and  Espinasse  was  mortally  wounded.  By  six  o'clock  the 
victory  was  yirtually  decided,  although  the  fight  was  continued  firom 
Magenta  to  Ponte  Vecchio  till  nine.  General  Auger  pounded  the  re- 
treating Anstrians  with  forty  howitzers,  and  the  French  bivouacked  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  battle-field.  The  battle  was  not  continued  on 
June  5,  because  Giulai  had  lost  unaccountably  two  of  his  corps  d'arm^; 
but  had  it  been  so,  the  allies  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  theur 
seventeen,  divisions  were  now  concentrated.  Of  these  only  six  had  been 
onder  fire,  which,  according  to  the  views  of  Jomini,  b  a  great  fault,  for 
he  asserts  that  all  troops  present  ought  to  be  led  in  turn  into  action.  This 
was  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  Napoleonic  strategy,  and  produced  that 
"motion  d^cousue  et  morcel^"  to  which  even  French  writers  gingeriy 
dfaide. 

Macmahon  had  orders  whose  strict  execution  must  have  proved  the 
infallible  ruin  of  his  master.     He  was,  namely,  to  debouch  on  **  Bufllalora 

vou  xux.  X 
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and  MagenU :"  that  is^  m  matters  stood,  he  was  to  mareh  inland,  and 
enable  ute  Auetnacs  to  drive  him  into  the  river.  Bat  his  percepti<»  of 
the  danger  of  the  position  and  his  eiders  to  £sf»ncsfie  to  padi  q%  as 
well  as  his  deeirion  ^*  ie  mareher  au  eanon,"  prove  to  «s  die  tme  general 
An  ordinary  atrategbt  would  have  tried^  bei^ore  all,  to  join  the  bmib  body, 
and  have  efiected  the  junction  at  Ponte  Nuovo;  Espinaeae  would,  pro- 
bably, have  led  his  column  straight  on,  and  exposed  it  to  certain  dcstnic- 
tion.  But  Macmahon  had  the  luminous  idea  of  passing  xoond  the  vain 
body,  and  laying  a  trap  for  the  retreatisg  Anstrians.  In  Sact,  he  cang^ 
five  thousand  of  them  in  the  triaag^  formed  by  Buffideva,  Magenta,  and 
Ponte  Nuovo.  He  boldly  went  at  the  flank  and  cut  the  cemmunicatioas 
of  the  enemy  :  it  was  a  brilliant  manoeuvre,  in  which  Ney  had  luled  at 
Bautien,  and  wfaieh  Desaix  effected  at  Marengo  at  the  eoat  of  his  lx&. 
The  order  of  the  day,  dated  from  Napdeon*s  headrcpiarters,  strangely 
enough,  aaid  but  little  of  Macmahoo,  while  it  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  General  Camou,  who  accompanied  Macmahon's  dividon  with  the  v<d- 
tigeurs  of  the  Gisard. 

Macmahon's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  marshal  waa  necessarify  aecoor 
panied  by  that  of  Regnaud  de  Saiot  Jean  d^Angely;  but  the  additioo, 
"  Dvke  of  Magenta,"  remained  as  a  lasting  distincUon  for  the  former. 
The  second  corps  suffered  terribly ;  and  though  French  statements  are  so 
incorrect,  the  proportion  between  the  several  6gure»  enables  us  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth.  Maemahon  had  1798  killed  and  hors  de  combat, 
the  Guard  1009,  and  the  thurd  corps  1136. 

Among  the  eccentricities  of  the  Italian  campaign^  we  mast  reckon  the 
£Mir  days'  halt  winch  the  victors  allowed  the  conquered;  for,  after  the  battle 
of  Magenta,  while  the  French  were  resting  at  Milan,  the  Austrianawere 
enabled  to  retreat  quietly  on  the  Mincio»  The  enemy  vras  left  for  three 
days  at  San  Giuliano,  fifteen  miles  from  Milan,  and  then  two  oorfa 
d'arm^,  Macmahon's  and  Baraguay  d'HiUiers',  were  detached  to  drive  him 
out  of  Melignano.  But  they  arrived  just  two  days  too  late,  £or  at 
Melignano  there  were  only  two  Austrian  brigades,  which  hdd  th«r  own 
manfully  against  five  French  divisions  attacking  on  the  flank  and  front, 
and,  after  inflicting  considerable  injury  on  them,  retreated  in  good  order. 
Two  corps  d'arm^e  thus  drove  out  two  brigades.  Maemahon  ia  natarally 
not  responsible  for  these  arrangements,  or  for  the  &ct  that  Baraguay 
d'HiUiers  would  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  second  covps,  hot  attadied  a( 
once.  Had  the  two  inanihals,  however,  uMUK^hed  in  two  eokunns  along 
the  road  to  Lodi  on  June  6,  Maemahon  could  have  repeated  the  battle 
of  Magenta,  and  Solferino  might  have  been  saved. 

We  have  now  only  to  explain  Macmahon's  position  in  the  action  be- 
tween the  Chiese  and  the  Mincio,  when  he  proved  once  again  tbat  he 
never  spoUs  anything,  and  is  equal  to  the  most  varied  circnmitBDesa  It 
ia  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  two  hostile  armies  knew  nothing  of  each 
otlier's  position  when  the  morning  of  June  24  dawned.  Tl^  French 
were  noarchiog  on  the  Mincio,  wlule  the  Austrians  were  advancing  on 
the  Chiese,  with  their  positions  excellently  chosen,  and  with  the  intention 
of  attacking.  At  five  in  the  morning  Mraguay  d'Hilliecs's  corps  easM 
into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  the  Valguens  ^ 
Maemahon,  whose  left  rested  on  Baraguay  d'HiUiers,  his  right  on  Niel, 
perceived  from  Monte-Medolano  Austrian  masses  between  Cavriaaa  and 
Solferino.     The  first  corps  was  under  fire,  and  would  evidently  be  driven 
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baek  by  the  Austrians,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  idea  occurred  to 
Macmanon  to  "  marcher  au  canon  "  as  at  Magenta.  But  he  knew,  too, 
that  circumstances  can  alter  casety  and  concert  strokes  of  genius  into 
My. 

Once  again  had  the  troops,  thirsting  for  action,  to  wait  two  long  hours. 
At  seven  o'clock,  Niel  amved  before  Medole,  and  sent  to  say  that  he 
should  move  to  the  left  so  soos  as  he  had  news  firom  Canrobeft.  At  half- 
past  eight  the  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  Macmabon  so  seiioM  that  he 
resolved  on  advancing  and  occujpying  Casa  Marino,  on  the  road  to  Mantua. 
SchvaizeBberg's  corps  rushed  Howard  to  the  rescue  from  Guiding  and 
a  tnaeadovs  cannonade  cmimeBeed,  in  which  the  brave  Cpeneral  Anger 
wae  mertaily  wounded.  Afaiemahon  had  vleBir  of  work  on  both  sides  of 
bio.  Not  only  must  he  drive  Schwarzenberg  bask,  but  at  the  same  tioK 
ke^  up  hia  eommunication  with  the  first  corpe.  It  was  here  that  his 
saoeesslbl  combination  of  the  three  aroM,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
was  highly  applauded. 

So  soon  as  the  terrible  heights  of  Solferino  were  stormed,  and  French 
troops  were  visible  along  the  crest  of  hills  running  to  Cavriana,  Mac- 
mabon set  hie  corps  in  motion  on  Cavriana.  Onee  he  was  driven  back, 
hot  theseeond  tine  his  Tureos  soeoeeded  in  holding  the  heights.  It  was 
now  half-past  Ibor  p.m.,  the  Anstriaas  were  falln^  back  on  \lUaffanca, 
and  the  tenific  temnest  began— tfie  elements  commanded  peace.  With 
the  breaking  througn  of  the  Austrian  centre  any  regular  battie  would  have 
been  decided,  and  this  should  have  been  called,  after  the  Austrian  bead- 
fuarten,  the  battle  of  Cavriana;  but  the  unexpected  collision  of  the  two 
anmes  entukd  a  number  of  actions :  a  battle  of  San  Martino^  on  the  left 
fierdiniaa  wiag;  a  double  battle  of  Si^rino  and  Cavriana  v  and  the  battle 
ci  Giadizsoloy  the  largest  and  most  obstmate,  on  the  right  wisig,  whereby 
Niel  gained  baa  marwal's  staff.  We  have  tbas  seen  Maemahon  disph^ 
his  qaaHties  nnder  every  circumstance,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  under 
the  ioapi»tion  of  a  gemal  commander,  such  as  Napoleon  L  or  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  would  become  one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  age  has 
known. 

GratefU  Sardinia  gave  the  victor  of  Magenta  the  order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  LazaroB ;  be  also  wears,  we  do  not  know  why,  the  Nischan  of  Tuoie : 
his  bftnst,  consequently,  is  richly  covered  when  he  lUces  to  display  himself 
in  all  his  state.  Bnt,^  if  we  may  b^eve  what  we  have  been  told,  the 
Duke  oC  Magenta  had  no  rvtj  great  opinion  of  the  entire  ItaKaa  cam- 
paign, and  the  remembrance  of  aU  that  was  dome  and  left  undone  is  at 
times  expressed  by  a  dvug  of  the  shoulders.  Every  one  i«esent  at  the 
trinmphsd  march  of  the  army  into  Paris  noticed  how  cold^  and  disdain- 
&]ly  the  marshal  rode  along  in  the  theatrical  procession ;  hvantatype  was 
natmaUy  Marshal  Canrobert^  who  curveted  along  beamiag  with  a  victor's 
pride,  and  permuted  no  Parisian  to  take  a  greater  pride  in  him  than  he 
didhiiDael£ 

The  nanrsfaal  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age,  iight-haind,  rather  thin, 
but  well  psoportionedy  a  kittle  over  middle  h«ig^  somewhat  reserved  in 
maimer^  ana  sits  a  horse  adoiiraUy.  When  mounted,  his  demeanoai  be- 
comes military,  his  face  grows  animated,  and  his  eyes  flash  fire.  This  is 
how  his  troops  know  him  and  nadentand  him ;  hence  they  follow  him 
through  any  obstacles,  fen*,  with  Maemahon  at  their  head,  the  kttsr  no 
longer  exist. 
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THE  PAETING  FEE. 

(▲  MEDICAL  MEM.  OF  THE  UlST  HALF-CSNTUBT.) 

<<  Oh,  papa !  you  must  make  a  story  of  it" 

**  Nonsense,  children,"  I  remonstrated ;  **  it  would  give  oflTenco        ** 

<*  But,  papa,  is  he  not  dead  long  ago  ?" 

^'  Certainlj;  and  has  left  no  child  succeeding,  though  he  has,  I  heUere, 
other  relatives.  Still,  since  dead  kings  are  freely  spoken  of  as  soon  as 
they  become  lustoric  subjects,  I  don't  see  why  tney  ^  of  a  king's  hoose- 
hold'  should  be  held  more  sacred ;  and  further  still,  I  dare  say,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  the  whole  tShk  will  now  read  but  for  what  I  intend  it,  a  good 
story  of  how  a  first-class  town  physician  made  a  green  country  lad  pay  for 
his  post-horses  into  Hertfordshire." 

So  here  goes  to  give  an  unvanushed  reminiscence  of  fifty  years  ago : 

Portly  and  heavy  as  I  now  sit,  the  old  man  in  my  *^  old  arm-chair," 
about  forty  years  ago  I  might  not  unfitly  have  stood,  or  sat,  or  lounged, 
as  the  original  for  Tennyson's  **  long  and  listless  boy,  and  son  and  heir 
unto  the  squire,"  lying  about  in  the  fields  to  watoh  the  settbg  sun,  or 
occasionally  minghug  in  athletic  or  gymnastic  exercises  with  my  fellows, 
without  an  aim  or  object  beyond,  living  that  sort  of  life,  io  short,  in  which 
80  many  pass  some  of  the  most  precious  years  of  youth,  before  the  inci- 
dent comes  to  set  them  a-going  in  their  destined  track  in  life. 

I  found  myself  suddenly  one  morning  deprived  of  the  free  use  of  my 
right  arm  by  an  affection  of  the  elbow-joint  Speculations,  my  own 
among  the  rest,  were  divided  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  Some  attri- 
buted it  to  a  siesta  on  the  dewy  grass  on  a  summer's  evenine^,  during 
which  I  abandoned  myself,  as  young  men  will  do,  to  an  absorbed  con- 
templation of  the  "  crescent  barque  of  the  silver  moon,"  and  while  leaning 
on  the  injured  arm,  fell  asleep  I  Others  eruditely  referred  it  to  a  violent 
exertion  in  raising  an  extraordinary  weight,  in  a  contest  of  strength  with 
some  of  my  fellows  a  little  time  previous.  '' Doctors  differ,  and  the 
patient  dies."  Doctors  differed  in  my  case,  and  the  arm  grew  stiffer  and 
more  stiff,  until  at  last  I  became  incapable  of  the  simple  feat  of  tying  my 
own  cravat !  When  it  came  to  this,  I  felt  the  matter  growing  serious — 
we  were  then  in  the  post-Brummel  era,  when  the*  mystery  of  the  Brummd 
tie  had  become  attainable  by  the  common  world,  and  when  to  fiiil  in  achiev- 
ing that  necessity  of  daily  dress  was  to  drag  on  a  common,  undistinguished, 
miserable  existence.  I  dare  say  I  should,  in  due  time,  have  got  well  at 
home,  but  I  grew  nervous  and  melancholy  about  myself,  and  my  fiither, 
consigning  all  country  practice  to  an  **  unknown  bourne,"  in  his  anxiety 
for  his  son  and  heir,  decided  that  I  must  resort  to  *^  the  best  advice,'*  and 
at  once.  Now,  as  *<  the  best  advice"  included  as  an  essential  a  visit  to 
unknown  London,  I  fell  into  his  plans  with  the  most  amiable  docility  ;  so, 
with  an  ample  credit  and  some  letters  of  introduction,  I  achieved  the 
journey  with  all  the  ''  deliberate  despateh"  which  the  crawUng  rate  of 
travel  in  those  antediluvian  days  admitted.  I  crossed  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  Bristol,  and  although  the  Bristol  mail  of  that  date  went  at 
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what  the  coachman  jtutly  described  as  '^  the  tidy  pace"  of  eleren  miles  an 
boor,  jet  the  speed  at  which  I  have  since  perfonned  the  same  journey  so 
immeasnrabl^  distances  the  old  rate  of  going,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
"  ^M>ken  of  in  the  same  day.** 

Arrired  in  London,  with  my  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  case  not  very  pressing, 
I  hesitated  some  time  between  the  twa  great  medical  authorities,  thus 
diyidinff  between  them  the  confidence  and  practice  of  the  metropolis,  who 
were  distinguished  as  the  curt  and  the  caurdy,  **  If  yon  want  a  man 
that  has  no  nonsense  about  him,  go  to  Abemethy,"  said  one.  **  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is  confessedly  the  first  man  of  his  day,**  said  another,  in  a  tone 
-which  admitted  of  no  question.  I  believe  the  title  carried  it,  and  accord- 
ingly I  i^esented  myself  at  Sir  A.  Cooper's  morning  levee  at  Spring- 
gardens  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  town,  with  a  note  of  introduction 
from  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  who,  for  my  father's  sake  (an  old  friend), 
commended  me  to  his  particular  attention.  "  Bosh"  was  not  known  in 
those  days,  or  I  should  soon  have  found  out  that  notes  of  introduction  to 
a  first-rate  physiciap  are  what  is  now  classically  termed  ^*  bosh,"  and  that 
the  best  and  only  introduction  known  in  such  cases  lies  in  a  man's  own 
purse. 

I  found  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  both  in  science  and  courtesy,  all  for  which 
the  public  voice  proclaimed  him.  His  commanding  manner,  his  noble 
presence^  his  full-dress  suit,  which  bespoke  him  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  attend  on  his  royal  master,  all  made  their  due  Jirst  impression  on  a 
nmple  country  youth,  and  his  after  treatment  of  my  case  confirmed  my 
first  impression.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  case  was  or  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult one ;  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  it  on  my  readers  in  a  diagnosis  or 
rifaodamento.  I  know  this,  that  the  cure  was  complete  and  effectual. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  short  my  explanation  of  the  sufi^gested  probable 
causes  of  an  effusion  into  the  injured  elbow-joint  by  shghtly  observing 
that  either  cause  would  be  sufficient,  but  that  the  matter  was  now  to  come 
at  and  remedy  the  mischief  done;  and  in  about  a  month  after  he  had  com- 
menced a  system  of  painful  treatment,  and  when  in  my  iniorance  and  im- 
patience I  was  ftmcying  my  case  becoming  chronic  and  nopeless,  he  sud- 
denly greeted  me  with,  '^  Your  arm  is  well,  sir ;  the  affection  of  the  joint 
is  removed.  You  have  been  undergoing  some  severe  treatment,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  healed  I  advise,  if  you  nave  time,  a  little  change  of  scene  and 
recreation.  Go  over  to  Paris,  and  enjoy  yourself ;  take  some  of  their 
medicated  baths,  in  which  we  fkil,  and  they  are  famous;  they  will  restore 
the  tone  of  your  system,  and  then  you  may  return  home  as  soon  as  you 
win." 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  result  of  my  intercourse  with  this  great  and 
justly  celebrated  physician  of  his  day  and  generation.  One  or  two  inci- 
dents wluch  marked  its  progress  may  be  worth  noting  down,  the  last  of 
winch  my  children  think  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  thus  have  teased  me 
into  *<  making  a  story"  of  it. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  held  an  ever  full  morning  levee  of  patients,  which, 
whether  all  the  cases  were  disposed  of  or  not,  closed  at  noon,  when  he  left 
for  a  circuit  of  visits,  never  ended  until  dinner-time.  At  what  rate  of 
feea  he  dashed  about  town,  as  fast  as  hb  well-horsed  chariot  could  carry 
him,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  his  morning  practice  minutes  might  be  said  to 
reckon  for  guineas;  in  the  month  of  my  attendance  on  him,  at  the  rate  of 
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one  guinea  dttly,  I  feel  qmte  fore  that  I  did  not  occupy  one  wkoie  homr 
of  his  ibnc^talmig  ail  together.  It  was  ^  Inimees  of  hu  "<  dMner/' wlio 
hurried  patiants  in  and  out  as  £BUit  as  poanfole,  to  take  care  tfiat  nat  a 
second  was  unnecessarily  wasted.  On  one  occasion  when,  as  I  reeoHeet» 
I  was  almost  faintisig  under  the  effBcts  of  sefiere  handling,  and  fisU  into 
a  chair,  half  sensekss,  Sir  A.  Cooper  went  o«t  of  the  rooaa ;  in  aaather 
nunute  his  diwsacr  was  dose  to  me  with  aij  eoai  ready  to  pot  on,  with, 
**  Come,  oome,  «r,  my  meuter^f  time  tr  moneys  Yon  witt  he  hetterwhcn 
yo«  go  ontstde."  And  he  hurried  aae  horn  the  consulting-room  with  whatt  I 
^/^  to  he  unSseling  precipitatioa ;  peihapsit  was  "  all  rights  and  all  in  ^ 
wajoftOMk." 

This  <<  dresser^' 
mde,  fuffward, 
this  ^temple  i 

waitisg-rooM,  I  found  that  a  half-crown  now  and  then  dirown  in,  had  a 
most  aperieoteffeet  in  introducing  me  into  his  raastei's  room  easier  than 
m^  turn  ;  hj  degrees  I  came  to  stand  in  a  land  of  oonfidentifll  relation 
with  this  janitor,  and  when  wearied  with  the  dreary  monotony  of  sitting 
in  a  circle  of  patients  in  that  dreadful  front  parlour,  I  sometimes  preferred 
to  *<bide  my  tiane"  in  the  hall  without,  and  had  my  reward  in  carious  le- 
vebtionfl,  ail  illustratve  of  his  maeter's  skill,  his  extent  of  praedee,  and 
enormous  gains.  He  used  to  tell  one  of  how,  when  the  morning  praotiee 
was  done,  Sir  A.  C.  would  empty  his  pockets  of  soferetgas  wholesaie,  to 
he  carried  off  to  his  credit  at  the  hank ;  of  how  many  pain  of  horses  he 
wore  out  annually ;  and,  moreoTor,  he  assured  me  that  there  ware  aaany 
men  in  ihe  city  of  London  who,  *^  without  either  ail  or  ache,"  came  to  Sir 
Astiey  r^;ular]y  every  spring  and  autumn  merdy  to  pass  inspection 
htS(»e  him,  wad  tkat  ke  miffht  tell  tkem  how  they  were.  I  hare  often  heen 
amused  since,  in  reflecting  on  this  remnant  of  the  old  practice  of  ^  taldng 
^lysie  every  spring  and  fiill''  thus  lingering  in  die  hahits  of  the  terCfe- 
loring  demaens  of  London,  who,  instead  of  taking  phyaie,  paid  to  be 
aeeured  that  they  wanted  none. 

Another  Tenmuaeenoe  of  Sir  Astiey's  dresser  is  worth  recording,  if  only 
to  show  the  refleeted  value  of  such  a  name  as  his  master  had  aequired.  I 
have  said  dns  fellow  was  ignorant  and  uneducated,  and  so  he  eertahdy 
was ;  nevertheless,  he  had  acquired,  I  suppose,  some  emptric  sldil,  and 
he  contrived  to  turn  to  aooount  the  iaet  that,  if  not  himself  learned, 
he  was  at  least  rubbins^  skirts  with  learning  daily.  With  London,  aii  new 
to  me,  after  my  monung  visit  to  Sir  Astley,  I  generally  spent  nradi  time 
in  making  acquaintance  with  the  great  city.  One  morning,  with  Wash- 
ington Irving^s  pleasant  diapters  about  **  Little  Britain"  (then  new)  fresh 
in  my  memory,  I  set  oat  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Passing  tiinugk 
some  dingy  streets  in  that  obscure  comer  of  the  City  labyrinth,  my  efe 
was  cang^  by  an  MS.  annouacement  in  the  window  of  a  saudl  shabby 
tavern.  I  stopped  to  decipher,  and  the  reader  may  conceive  my  amosn- 
ment  when  I  made  out  as  Mlowa :  "Sir  Astlct  Coopes's  DnESSER ! 
may  ke  consulted  here  upon  allcaees  of  illness,  from  ^  kmr  ef  me  «o 
Jhe  in  the  s^ltemoon"  Thus  were  the  vulgar  supplied  md  satisfied  wiA 
dbe  dregs  and  wa^ngs  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  m  these  iinwifsrmad 

^s;  ^course  they  order  things  better  now.     I  wonder  whether  the 
I  of  mortality  show  a  pn^ortionate  diminution  ? 
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In  tbe^oone  of  his  month's  attendaoee  on  me,  ornthernatte  oaUm, 
19ir  Asdey  pcad  me  one  visit  at  ray  own  lodgings,  in  cireumstMMei  wfaMi 
I  set  dem  paitl^r  to  ilinstnte  his  kindness,  ftMj  to  show  duit  natsml 
SBg9ia^  witk  wmch  he  laid  hold  on  common  inadents,  and  apfAied  them 
to  pswsnonal  pvrposes.  One  day,  alW  hanng,  as  he  said,  hy  Meated 
blisterings  ^'  established  a  raw"  on  my  elbow  to  Yds  tftktxre  saiisfiactiOD,  he 
gave  me  a  prescription,  with  directions  to  have  the  lotion  piresct^)ed  hoA 
011  my  arm  in  ssceesstve  applicati<ms  through  die  night.  I  looked  into 
iusmedicii  hierogiyphk^s,  and  read  therefrom  ^'  Pyrolignetmi addV  oC  an 
indicated  strengtL  "  I  see  you  know  what  it  is,**  said  he ;  **  bear  it  as 
-well  as  yoo  can,  ^Ae  kmger  the  better,*  and  let  me  see  yo«  in  the 
Boming.'^ 

I  did  bear  up  trader  two  or  ^nree  renewals  of  the  fiery  tortare  dirough 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  bat  when,  between  pain,  fever,  and  sleeplessness, 
I  eeald  stsnd  it  no  longer,  towards  morning  I  removed  the  oloth,  and  Ml 
into  a  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion  ;  and  when  I  woke  at  about  ten  o'doek,  I 
was  obligira  to  despatch  my  servant  with  a  note  to  say  that  I  was  too  ill  to 
rise;  that  the  application  proved  more  severe  than  I  had  expected  or 
oo«kl  endnre,  and  that  I  eo^d  not  see  Sir  Astley  Cooper  that  day. 

I  did  see  htm,  however ;  for  at  about  foar  o'clock,  as  I  lay  languid  and 
worn  oat  on  the  sofa,  the  great  physician's  chariot  dashed  up,  and  he  gave 
me  two  or  three  mimitea,  observed,  on  examining  my  arm,  that  "  the  lotion 
had  inUmi  m  very  nieely — just  as  he  expected,**  told  me  a  little  anecdote, 
and  thef&  dashed  off  on  his  way  to  some  of  his  other  host  of  ^  caraUes.** 
His  little  aneedote  was  this : 

^  Some  time  since  I  was  attending  a  lady  subject  to  sudden  faintings, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  of  them  she  let  fall  her  aromatic  vinegar  botde ; 
it  spilled  into  her  ear,  and  there  produced  an  idcer,  which  I  foond  it  tedious 
anddificalttoeure.  *Aha!'  I  said,  <  I  have  fbvnd  a  newpoiror  in  me£oine. 
I  i»ow  how  to  produce  a  deep  sore  when  I  want  one;*  and  yof^  my  dear 
vr,'*  he  said,  ''are  the  first  person  on  whom  I  have  had oppoitnnity  of 
making  the  experiment,  and  it  has  answered  ckarmtngk/!** 

As  he  said  this  with  a  eourtly  smile  of  professional  satisfisetion,  and  as  I 
Aonght  of  my  waking  tortnres  and  madness  of  the  preceding  n^;ht,  I  was 
tempted  to  say  I  wished  he  had  tried  his  experiment  on  some  other 
^  eorpM$  vile**^  besides  mine ;  diis  temptation,  however,  I  overcame.  He 
had  been  specially  kind  in  coming  to  see  me,  and,  moreover,  I  was  alraid, 
|br,  on  this  occasion  as  on  all  others,  I  felt  as  David  Copperfield  under 
the  fascination  of  Mr.  Litimer — a  mere  infant  in  his  hands. 

I  have  already  said,  that  when  I  least  expected  it  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
mieuia&c  eye  saw  and  pronounced  my  cure  complete,  and  dismissed  me^ 
te  go  and  recreate  myself  in  a  continental  trip,  as  soon  as  I  coold  g«i  my 
srm  healed,  and  &  for  the  excursion.  Let  the  reader  imi^;itte  that 
I  obeyed  this  penultimate  prescription  to  the  letter,  that  I  spent  some 
weeks  which  I  had  to  spare  very  pleasantly  io  Paris.  And  I  now  come 
to  tiie  bst  act  of  the  drama,  the  true  joke  of  the  whole  affiur— the 
^parimg  preseripthn*^ 

My  time  in  Paris  was  up.  My  route  homewards  lay  tihrough  Loudon, 
mj  health  perfectly  restored,  and  I  lingered  there  a  few  days  on  m/ 

*  "Flat  experimentum  in  corpore  vilL" 
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letom,  with  no  more  idea  of  recurring  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  advice  than 
any  one  has  of  clearing  out  the  remnants  of  his  physic  phials  when  he  has 
dismissed  his  nurse  tender.  I  did  not  know  then,  nor  do  I  know  now, 
the  rule  in  such  cases ;  perhaps  I  ought,  in  etiquette,  to  have  waited  on 
him,  and  left  a  fee  of  civility  and  thanks,  and  that,  not  havbg  d(me  aof, 
he  took  the  following  mode  of  correcting  and  teaching  me  to  know  better 
for  the  future : 

I  was  passing,  as  I  recollect,  through  Grosvenor  or  Berkeley  Square, 
when  I  saw  from  a  carriage,  driven  rapidly  past,  a  hand  beckon  me  from 
the  window.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  carriage  stopped  in  one  of  the 
streets  leading  from  the  square.  I  hastened  after  it,  and  as  I  came  up 
there  alighted  from  it  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  <<  Come  in,"  he  said,  ''and 
wait  for  me  a  few  minutes,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  must  pay  a  short 
visit  to  Sir  John  Leech."  (This  was  the  then  Yice-ChanoeUar  of 
England,  and  all  the  papers  were  at  the  time  loud  in  proclaiming  some 
bold  and  Successful  operation  performed  on  him  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.) 
The  great  surgeon  passed  up-stairs,  and  I  was  shown,  at  his  desire,  into 
the  back  parlour. 

My  detention  was  not  long.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Sir  Astley  came 
down,  and,  as  he  entered,  he  said, ''  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you  out.  I 
have  Just  sat  a  few  minutes  with  Sir  John  Leech.  I  left  him  looking 
out  of  the  window.     You  have  heard  of  his  case,  I  suppose?" 

I  bowed,  and  intimated  that  I  had,  adding,  that  '*  it  was  one  which 
would  have  added  to  any  reputation  less  Uian  Sir  Astley  Cooper's." 
(You  see,  I  was  determined  to  show  him  that  I  had  not  spent  three  weeks 
in  Paris  for  nothing,  and  that  I  had,  at  least,  learned  how  to  pay  a—com- 
pliment.) 

But  it  was  not  a  '<  French  compliment"  Sir  Astley  Cooper  wanted  me 
to  pay.  He  received  my  little  puSBP  of  incense  very  carelessly,  and  as  one 
used  to  such  offerings,  and  went  on  to  say,  in  a  frank,  cordial  manner, 
"  Well,  how  are  you  ?"  I  told  him  that,  thanks  to  his  skill,  I  was  pofectly 
well,  and  about  to  leave  London  for  home  to-morrow. 

^  "Aha!"  said  he,  "lucky  I  met  you.  I  want  to  give  you  some  few 
directions  how  to  manage  yourself  when  you  get  home,  for  I  suspect, 
what  with  your  readmg  and  long  fasts,  to  which,  as  you  tell  me,  you  ait 
addicted,  you  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  your  regua&Oy  and  te 
what  we  call  the  state  of  the  kitchen  chimney,*^* 

I  thanked  him  again.     He  rang  for  pen  and  ink,  and,  when  writii^ 

*  The  followlDg  little  exposition  of  a  general  principle  may  be  of  some  use  and 
interest  to  general  readers:  "You  are  surprised,"  said  Sir  Astley  to  me  one  day, 
"  to  find  me  prescribing  for  you  as  a  physician,  as  much  as  treating  your  arm  as  a 
surgeons  the  &ct  is,  a  large  proportion  of  surgical  cases  which  come  to  itf  take 
their  aggravated  form  from  want  of  care  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  You  tell  me  you  are  a  reading  man.  Young  people^  and  old  too, 
whose  engagements  lie  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  disdain  to  look  after  the 
sktte  qfthe  kUt^m  Mtmey  ;  and  yet  they  are  foolish— all  goes  wrong  if  anything  Is 
amiss  there.  Your  accident  would  not  have  been  worth  notice  if  your  whole 
system  had  not  been  in  a  heated,  disordered  state,  from  long  fasts  and  oih« 
neglects  connected  with  your  digestive  functions,  and  I  am  dealing  with  these  as 
well  as  the  injured  joint  itselfl  All  will  be  right  soon ;  but  while  you  live,  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  kitchen  chimney."  Such  was  the  highly  figurative  lecture 
with  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  enlivened  one  of  my  visits  to  his  levee  in  ^ring- 
gardens. 
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I  were  bioagfat,  sat  dowD,  wrote  a  few  lines,  wUch,  folding  ap,  he 
pot  into  mj  hand,  sajing,  <*  Attend  to  that  when  you  get  home,  and  yon 
will  find  it  of  aerrice  to  yon.** 

As  I  took  this  last  prtscnption  with  one  hand,  I  pnt  the  other  into  my 
breeches-pocket,  with  the  intention  of  offering  him — ^hut  without  expect- 
ing that  he  would  take — the  ordinary  honorarium  of  a  sovereign.  With 
a  glanee  of  his  quick  eye,  Sir  Astley  took  in  the  movement,  and,  with  a 
Uioid  smile,  he  said, 

^  As  it  is  a  last  fee,  '  two  will  do  !'  I  am  going  to  St.  Albans ;  it 
will  jnst  pay  my  posting  down.** 

^  I  felt  (as  DNivid  Copperfield  confesses  it)  "very  young" — "immea- 
smabJy  juvenile  in  his  hands."  A  young  fellow,  just  come  from  Paris, 
18  never  very  flush  of  cash.  I  was  not,  but  I  had  the  ^'  de  quoi,*'  and 
doing  as  I  was  bid,  I  handed  him  out  two  sovereigns  of  the  few  in  my 
podDBt  He  received  them  with  a  sweet  smile,  shook  me  most  cordially 
oy  the  hand,  and,  as  I  descended  the  steps,  he  entered  his  cnariot  and 
oove  away.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

It  may  he  supposed  that  I  was  curious  to  read  the  valuable  directions 
whidi  Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus  kindly  volunteered  to  bestow  on  me  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  two  sovereigns,  i  read  them  as  I  walked  up  the  square. 
I  kept  them  long.  I  have  lost  them  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  placed  them 
in  a  glased  frame,  **  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam^**  for  an  abiding  record 
of  a  loke  too  good  to  be  lost.  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  they  con- 
sisted simply  in  desiring  me  to  ^^  eat  bsown  bread  and  butter  with 
SBSDSFsfor  luncheon  (brown  strongly  emphasised),  tc^  a  glass  of  port 
ime,  and  to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  kitchen  chimney  /" 

Every  story  should  have  a  moral,  and  the  moral  of  mine  is,  that  as  Mr. 
Stiggms— feithful  and  devoted  shepherd  as  he  was— had  a  fevourite  weak- 
nesi^  which  proved  to  be  "  gin-and-water,''  so  Sir  Astley  Cooper — great 
and  successful  medico  as  he  was — had  his  weakness,  which  was  known  to 
be  a  leetle  too  much  fondness  for  the  wealth  in  which  he  was  rolling.  It 
msyseem  presumptuous  to  Sjpeak  thus  freely  of  this  great  man,  but 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  fer  the  feet  that  he  condescended  thus  to 
'^do"  a  country  greenhorn  out  of  two  sovereiens,  in  return  for  a  sug- 
gestion to  eat  shrimps  and  drink  port  wine  for  luncheon,  when  he  could! 
AAer  all,  I  cannot,  on  reoollection,  think  my  two  sovereigns  ill  laid  out, 
when  I  recal  the  thorough  enjoyment  with  which  for  years  after  my  poor 
fether  used  to  rehearse  the  incident  whenever  he  saw  a  dish  of  shrimps  on 
the  luncheon  table,  and  called  on  me  to  find  some  return  for  my  money 
in  devouring  them. 
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OE, 

HOW  RANDOLPH  TBAPPED  A  SUNB£AJf,  AKD  I  TURNED  A  HEDIITM. 

Bt  Ovtda. 

PART  THE  THIRD. 


mtm  mixixHiPK  ascd  i  maaoKD  jjto  eomwxatxD  n,  axd  mow  wb  oot  vAMtMm  amb 

PKVAMCB. 

Mabkbt  Rottekborouoh,  twin  eamUk  of  BoshetnnlMB^,  9ecX  t^ 
East  Gooyftep  an  iimtation  to  drill  with  the  West  Toad jaAnre.  Thmx 
ftrengih  ww  about  fifty;  own  amounted  to  eigffaty;  i%  aod  eig'hiT 
volunteers— one  hundred  and  thirty  in  all !  Was  not  that  a  foKO  «M«gfa 
to  meer  at  aaj  impmal  asmj  whatsoeter,  and  beatow  vpos  the  ooonty 
blessed  with  such  a  phalaax  as  sweet  a  sense  of  seeviit^  as  a  raaidea  lady 
exjpenenoes  when  she  ^bolts  the  door,"  before  retmng  to  rest,  wMi  a 
miniatuTe  bar  of  iron  that  a  bui^hurious  file  woald  ^ut  throv^  in  a 
second  ?  Market  Rottenborovgh  was  to  gtre  ns  an  ovatioB.  We  wen 
to  drill  at  Bottiesmeve,  a  village  two  miles  eff,  where  Sir  Cbeqae  Sogvtts, 
Ae  banker  of  Rottenboroagfa,  liad  bought  a  seat,  and  set  up  as  a  comitry 
gOBtlemao.  We  weie  to  dine  in  ihe  town-hall,  and  the  Toadyshive  Rail- 
way Company  had  offered  to  take  tM  in  seeond-ciass  cacriam  for  tlmd- 
class  hie  to  show  their  sense  of  our  patriotism — a  munincence  which 
Randolph  did  not  ^1  as  he  ought  to  nave  done,  but,  on  the  oootrsry, 
gave  a  nK>st  ungrateful  sneer  to  it.  i 

Market  Rottenborough  went  quite  as  mad  about  us  as  ever  the  Yaahees 
about  the  Prinee  of  Wsles.  They  dressed  up  the  town  with  cjiFOtgrecms 
and  towers,  they  had  out  Ae  election  flags,  which  h«ng  together  in 
tmtty  lor  the  first  time  since  their  manufacture,  and  the  charity  school 
banners,  whose  insertptions  were  not  particiilai4y  appropriaite,  as  they  ia- 
cidcated  giving  the  other  cheek  if  one  was  buffeted,  and  staailar  injanc* 
tkms  of  an  anti-gunpowder  character,  and  the  shops  were  shot,  asM  the 
bells  fired,  and  tiie  old  militia  band  performed  diat  fiuniliar  fnntawn 
peculiar  to  itself,  with  the  bugle  at  a  gallop,  the  chorionei  at  a  trot,  and 
the  fife  at  a  slow  mareh,  till  we  eould  not  possibly  have  been  foora  iMt 
if  we  had  taken  Paris,  invested  Petersburg,  or  stormed  Pekiii. 

As  we  marched  under  the  triumphal  arch  into  the  paric,  and  whaeM 
into  line  to  give  the  general  salute,  we  saw  Miss  Clementina  with  Sun- 
shine, Pearl,  and  Rosebud.  The  lady  of  Audley  Court  made  her  eyes 
into  stone,  and  gave  Randolph  a  glance  as  fixed  and  chilling  as  that  of 
the  Medusa,  as  she  bestowed  on  him  her  shortest  and  stifiest  bow.  We 
had  no  time  for  t^te-^-t^te,  for,  af^r  we  had  been  reviewed  and  compli- 
mented, we  had  to  march  back  to  Rottenborough,  and  go  through  the 
horrible  ordeal  of  a  public  dinner,  where  Randolph  and  I,  being  not 
.gifted  with  patience,  and  having  visions  of  Sunshine  and  Pearl  at  a  ball, 
whither  we  were  going  at  Bottlesmere  as  soon  as  we  were  released, 
chafed  unspeakably  during  the  laudatory  orations  which  passed  between 
the  Rottenborouglutes  and  Boshcumburyonians. 
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SUndolph  and  I  wem  profeoadly  tkaokfiil  when  we  eonM  shake  onr- 

8el<^es  fvee  of  it,  mal  g>e  off  to  the  hall  at  Sir  Cheqae'a,  where  Mm 

Cli^neBtna  had  inmoiated  henetf  to  impose  some  cheek  hj  her  presenee 

oil  her  aiecesy  and  who  lo(4ed  black  ae  thmider  as  Randoiphy  recklesslj 

n^^avUeta  of  the  RodDnirer,  tedc  possemon  e(  SwnliiBe  ia  a  eool»  right- 

o^wftj  mamer,  itnthorised,  ef  eonne,  by  her  improper  conduct  under  the 

elms  the  day  before.    The  independent  eonduet  6f  her  nieces  initated 

MiaB  CieaaentMia.    Sosebnd  ak«e  was  aedng  properly  and  seriouelyy 

eneowagiBg  ihe  Hon.  Angastus  Piiedieti,  mrd  son  of  I/nd  Sakire; 

but  Pearlf  whom  dhe    hiM  always  oonadered  the  only  manageaUe 

one  of  Ae  three,  cat  her  to  tfie  heart,  in  engftt;ing  herself  to  soeh  a 

maorais  sojet  as  Cosmo  Lyle ;  and  Snndhtne,  ^  she  should  nerer  be  snr- 

piised  at  anytibmg  dreadfiid  diat  happened  to  ihat  girl,^  ahe  assured  Mrs. 

Tontit,  as,  tired  of  chaperoning,  they  sat  talking  orer  the  pariih,  the 

eornty,  the  oompany,  and  her  nieces,  in  a  deseited  whiat-roonu 

**&sie  w  ynliy  headefaong,  wayward;  and  Mb  handsome  reprobate, 

Coioad  Gordon Haik!  who  is  that  talking  in  the  ante-flhamber?'* 

said  Miss  Clementina,  tnterropdng  herself. 

"  Randolph,  do  yon  rememb^  that  miniatnre  of  yours  ;  the  one 
Miyail  toek  ?*  said  somebody  inrisihle  in  the  inner  apartment 

^  Mine !— «  miniatare  ?  Heally  I  have  had  so  many  taken,  I  can't 
renember.  None  of  them  were  Hke  me,**  said  a  asan's  Toiee,  lliat  Miss 
CfementiQa  knew  but  too  well. 

**  I  ^OQ*t  agree  with  yon,  mon  eher ;  mine  is  an  admirable  likeness  of 
you ;  so  good,  indeed,  that  I  iMnk  Miss  Audley  would  Hke  to  have  it,  if 
yott  really  are  engaged  to  her.  You've  been  engaged  to  so  many,  ifs 
almost  a  cry  of  *  Wolf!'     I  will  send  it  her,  if  you  like  ?" 

There  was  a  suppressed  ^<  The  devil !"  and  a  more  audible  <<  Thank 
I  you ;  I  don't  dot^t  tHne  would  be  mudi  oUiged  to  you,  hut  I  have  a 
pietai«  by  AM  I  have  already  promised  her." 

^  Yraimentl  which  old  bve  did  it  bdong  to  last,  Randolph — Lady 
Aurora,  or  Geof^,  or  Madame  de  Tintiniac,  or  La  Roville,  or  whom  ? 

**  To  none  of  them.  I  shall  not  insult  my  future  wife  by  offering  her 
odiere'  leavings." 

Uns  was  very  haughty  and  laconic;  it  was  answered  by  another 
laagh: 

*Then  don't  oflfer  her  your  heart,  mon  ami!  However,  you  are 
light,  Benedict,  to  play  propriety,  and  I  have  no  wiA  to  be  behind 
Y<>u,  so  I  will  certainly  send  Miss  Audley  that  miniature,  and  afi  your 
Isfctors  too.  Your  future  wtfe  is  the  most  proper  keeper  oC  them;  dont 
y^n  think  00?^ 

•*  For  God's  sake,  Augusta =" 

^  Augusta!  For  riiaxne,  Colonel  Gordon,  you  insukyour  'fatsre  wife' 
and     nrjetoQ." 

«<  Great  EEeav^ns!  that  fbrafew  mond^  of  folly ^  hega«  her  inter- 

k)eitter,  pnaoieiiatsly.  Then  he  went  on,  keeping  his  anger  down: 
^  Yo«  oaA  do  as  you  please^  Miss  Audley  loves  me  too  wdl  to  vevenge 
anything  of  my  past  upon  me.  The  only  result  of  your  esodmg  her  aay 
letters  will  be  to  show  that  Mn.  Roeksilver  cares  enough  for  Randolph 
Gordon  to  be  jealous  of  his  forgetting  her  in  a  truer,  fonder^  stronger 
bve  far  another."  

Miss  Clementina  rose,  grasped  Mrs.  Tomtit's  arm,  and  dragged  oar 
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horn  the  room  ;  then  she  looked  at  her  with  a  hce  pale  with  aoger,  aod 
feelings  outraged,  till  every  link  in  her  hracelets,  and  every  tip  of  her 
marabouts,  trembled  and  quivered,  while  her  voice  was  s^mlchral 
enough  to  have  drawn  crowded  houses  to  Sadler  s  Wells  or  the  Grecian. 

*<  I  am  always  lighting  on  somethmg  horrible — and  to  think  my  niece 
might  have  married  that  wretch !  Oh,  Annette !  can  we  ever  be  too 
prudent  and  too  circumspect  with  his  dreadful  sex?" 

Miss  Clementina  quite  shook  with  her  awful  secret  as  she  stepped  into 
the  carriage.  She  shivered  as  her  dress  touched  Randolph,  and  she 
could  have  shrieked  when  she  saw  him  hand  Sunshine  in,  and  saw  his 
moustache  touch  her  hair  and  cheek,  under  pretext  of  giving  her  her 
bouquet,  as  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  held  her  hand  in  his. 

*'  Sunshine,  do  you  dream  of  ever  marrpng  that  Colonel  Gordon  ?** 
asked  Miss  Clementina,  as  her  fat  bays  puffed  along  the  dark  road,  in  a 
tone  so  frightfully  funereal  that  Sunshine  started,  then  coloured,  smiled, 
and  intimated  that  she  had  dreamt  of  it,  and  had,  moreover,  been  recently 
assured  that  her  dream  should  come  true.  *'  Then  never  think  of  such  a 
thing  again ;  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal  you  ;  he 
is  the  worst,  the  vilest  of  his  sex  I"  resumed  her  aunt,  with  such  solemn 
and  startling  emphasis,  that  Sunshine  dropped  her  £ui  and  her  bouquet 
in  amazement  To  slander  her  beau  ideal  thus,  she  thought  Miss  Cle- 
mentina must  be  fit  habitant  for  Hanwell.  No  language  was  ever  heard 
so  thrilling  and  so  severe  as  that  in  which  Miss  Clementina  told  the  story 
of  that  hitl  conversation  overheard  between  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Rock- 
silver  ;  she  didn't  pause  till  a  violent  jolt  in  a  rut  stopped  her  peroration^ 
and  compelled  her,  weak  in  bronchia  though  strong  in  vehemence,  to 
halt  for  breath. 

*<  Tou  won't  see  him  again,  will  you.  Sunshine  ?"  said  Rosebud,  strong 
in  the  devotion  and  spotlessness  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus. 

*^  After  such  an  insult,  you  will  call  up  all  your  pride  to  punish  him  as 
he  merits — the  same  love  he  gives  to  you  offered  to  Mrs.  Rockrilver ! 
—  abominable!"  chimed  in  Pearl,  that  devout  upholder  of  woman's 
dignity. 

''  There  is  but  one  course  left  for  you,  and  that  is,  for  me  to  write 
and  end  all  communication  in  your  name,"  resumed  Miss  Clementina's 
frigid  tones. 

Sunshine  was  very  pale.  To  have  her  fears  of  the  Rocksilver  con- 
firmed was  not  welcome.  '^  He  loves  me  now,"  she  said,  hurriedly;  ^^it 
is  nothing  whom  he  has  liked  before." 

''  What  I  you  call  such  an  outrage  *  nothing !'  ^  shrieked  Miss  Cle- 
mentina.-—'* You  think  it  *  nothing^  for  another  woman  to  have  his  pe- 
ture  and  his  love-letters !"  cried  Rosebud. 

Sunshine's  eyes  grew  dark ;  she  spoke  bitterly  and  passionately,  as  she 
felt,  and  Miss  Clementina  gazed  at  her  aghast  She  collapsed  under  the 
horrible  suggestion  that  her  life  could,  under  any  provocation  whatsoever, 
have  by  any  possibility  borne  any  comparison  with  Randolph  Crordon's! 
She  regarded  Sunshine  with  stern  despairing  pity,  reserving  her  g^rand 
coup  for  the  last 

**  Very  well,  you  do  as  you  please,  of  course ;  but  I  forbid  that  man 
my  house!" 

I  was  breakfasting  the  next  morning,  when  Randolph  came  in 
c6r6monie  and  threw  himself  down  on  a  sofa. 
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''  Cosmo,  I  want  yoa  to  do  somethiog  for  me." 

^ATotreserrioe.    Whatisitr 

^Why,**  said  Randolph,  lashing  his  boots  impatiently,  ^'I  sent  a 
groom  OTer  this  morning  to  Audley  Court  with  a  letter  to  Miss  Clemen- 
tina, telling  her  I  loved  her  niece,  and  wished  to  make  her  my  wife. 
Nobody  else  in  the  conoty  would  take  it  as  an  oflfence,  I  should  fiuioy— 
rather  an  contraire,  wonldn't  you  say  ?  I  must  confess,  however,  there's 
no  knowing  what  one  may  come  to!  Well,  what  does  my  roan  bring 
me  bade  in  return  but  a  cold  and  frigid  little  document,  written  in  the 
most  bnckramish  hand,  expressing  her  conriction  that  Sunshine  will  go 
to  the  devil  her  own  way,  but  repudiating  the  connexion,  and  forbidding 
me  the  house.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  more  cursedly  annoying? 
Deuce  take  the  women — all  but  one.    What  on  earth  shall  I  do?** 

^'Have  you  heard  from  Sunshine  ?*' 

*'  Na  I  promised  her  last  night  to  go  and  ride  out  vrith  her  at  twelve, 
but  I  can't  go  now.  I  won't  force  myself  into  anybody's  house,  not  even 
foft  her  sake ;  and  yet  not  to  see  her !  Heaven  knows  what  lies  the 
Bocknlver  mayn't  have  told  her  about  me  and  those  confounded  letters  of 
mine  too.  Stay,  Fll  write  a  line  to  Sunshine,  and  youll  take  it  for  me. 
Give  it  to  her  maid,  that  nice  little  Frenchwoman,  you  know.   Will  you  ?" 

And  drawing  the  paper  and  inkstand  to  him,  he  dashed  off  at  express 
speed  his  one  Hne,  alias  his  three  or  four  sheets. 

<'Now  go  and  find  Marie,  there's  a  fi;ood  fellow,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished.  *^  Gallop  all  the  way  there  if  you've  any  pity  in  your  composi* 
tion." 

With  which  he  &irly  pushed  me  out  of  my  own  room,  and  sent  me 
galloping  down  the  road  that  led  to  Audley  Court,  and  I  thought  myself 
in  wonderful  good  luck  when,  as  I  rode  through  the  lodge  gates,  I 
lighted  on  Marie,  flirting  with  the  head  gardener. 

^'Non  je  ne  prendrai  pas  la  lettre,"  said  she,  with  a  shake  of  her 
gloesy-tresBed  head.     **  Madame  sa  tante  ne  le  veut  pas." 

^^  mtoB  Monsieur  le  Colonel  le  veut ;  vous  ferez  tout  pour  lui,  Marie," 
said  I,  thrusting  half  a  sovereien  into  her  little  plump  fingers. 

^  Ahl  le  C<Jonel !"  laughed  Marie ;  *^  mais  ouL  II  est  bien  beau  ce 
monsieur,  mais  il  est  bien  m^hant  aussi,  je  pense :  et — monsieur,  je  n'ose 
pas!" 

"  Si,  ii,  Marie,  tous  le  donnerez  k  mademoiselle,  j'en  suis  bien  s^ ;  vous 
ferez  tout  pour  servir  a  I'amour,  n'est-ce  pas?  said  I,  as  I  put  the 
latter  in  her  hand,  and  reinforced  my  request  with  another  little  bit  of 
gold,  and  such  a  caress  as  soubrettes,  on  and  off  the  stage,  have  expected 
fircm  time  immemorial. 

'<  Il  done !  monsieur !"  cried  Marie,  taking  the  letter  with  a'^laugh,  when 
— oh  horror  of  horrors! — in  a  gardening  costume,  with  gauntlets  jtoo 
large  for  the  stoutest  corporal  in  Randolph's  Coldstreams,  and  dress  looped 
isp  to  show  most  strong-minded  balmorals,  a  broad  hat  on  her  brow,  some 
euttings  in  her  hand,  and  on  her  foce  the  greatest  wrath  that  ever 
mortal  lineaments  portrayed,  that  evil  genius  of  East  Toadyshire— I  saw 
Miss  Clementinal 

How  I  repassed  those  lodge  gates  I  can't  tell  you.  I  turned  my  mare's 
head,  vrith  some  famt  hope  that  Miss  Clementina  mightn't  recognise  me, 
and  I  tore  back  along  the  road,  heaping  curses,  loud  and  deep,  on  Ran 
dolph's  love,  which  ten  to  one  had  cost  me  mine. 
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<(  Well,  did  Marie  take  my  letter  ?**  asked  Raad^^pk,  eagerij,  w  he 
ftood  smokioe  on  my  hearth-rug,  whea  I  aeaehed  houkt,  aftet  xiibag  as  if 
all  the  litfies  had  keen  after  me. 

''Yet,"faidI,aaTagel7i  ''and  I  widiyoukMLbetaattke  dmlhefiMie 
you'd  ariyen  it  me." 

''KenoUiB^!    Whafg  the  row  ?' ' 

I  told  Idm,  and  he  looked  deeply  syropathitiay  wh«k  I  had. 

When  Randolph  and  Ihaddone  limcheon,  a  groom  fram  AaAej  Covet 
hrought  two  notea.  Randolph  tore  his  open;  I  held  miae^  toocfaang  \\  m 
fearralj  aa  if  it  were  a  BrinTilUers's  poisoned  hiUet. 

<'  Well,  what  does  Miss  Pearl  say  toyou^  old  feUow  T  asked  Randolph, 
as  he  crashed  hia  np  and  put  it  into  his  hreast-poeke^  looldng  aa  ndiaBi 
as  a  man  might  whose  horse  had  won  "  the  blue  riband  o£  the  torf/' 

''  Say  ?"  I  repeated  savagely,  <'  whv,  that  after  what  hev  aant  fan  told 
her  she  witnessed  this  morning,  everytmag  most  be  at  aoend  between  as." 

'<  The  deril  she  does  rintmupted  Randolph.  <<  She  hasn't  Uved  widi 
"Mm  Clementiaa  for  nothing,  th«k.  Doea  sae  expect  to  find  a  msMi  fike 
TroUope'simpesKble  Arabin,  who  teaehes  a  woman's  Hps  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  told  te  beUeye,  at  forty !  On  my  iife^  Cosmo,  how  grieved  I  am!" 

"  She's  heard  some  garbled  tale  of  it,"  said  I,  hoping  agunat  hope, 
with  valour  werthy  a  volunteer.  *'  TU  see  h«r  befoie  ni^^t;  I'M  make 
her  hear  me  at  the  least.  Women  <rfiea  say  more  than  they  moan.  Is 
Sunshine  kinder  to  you^  pray  ?" 

*'  God  bless  her  little  hesk,  yes!"  siud  Randolph,  ettphalically.  <^I 
told  you  my  '  little  devil'  was  true  metal,  Lyle." 

That  evening  Raaddph  leaned  over  the  white  gate  that  yaxted  one  of 
the  paddocks  el  Audley  Court  from  a  bridle-path^  talking  to  Swwhine, 
confesring  his  sins^  and  receiving  his  absolutien. 

"  You  see,  my  pet,"  he  was  sayiaffy  kalf  kughing,  after  graver  too- 
v^scy  '*we  men  are  veiy  often  fike  uat  luckless  bee  Mr.  Gosse  UHa  us 
of,  who,  catching  sight  of  a  ciaseieorois^  mistook  it  for  a  Aowict,  and 
darting  delightedly  on  to  its  tentielesr  was  hooked,  impaled,  and  swal- 
lowed. We  see  what  we  fancy  very  beautiful  floweS)  wa  fly  down  to 
taste  the  honey  of  eye  h>ve,  and  our  seemingly  imioeeal  ros«  thvnats  out 
its  thorns,  and  impales  us  ib&ce  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  have  any 
fragrance  for  us,  and  we  have  found  out  our  foolish  mistake.  Such  was 
my  love  for  Mrs.  Rookailrver,  and  others  like  her,  but  it  was  net  leve  of 
whieh  you  need  be  jealoas,  nor  lofve  that  I  could  eves  feel  after  thai  I  bear 
for  you.     You  will  not  visit  my  sins  upon  mie,  Sonshine?" 

Sunshine,  that  keen  satirist,  whose  wicked  tongue  all  hia  eoi]N  feared, 
lifted  her  face  to  his  with  a  smile,  half  of  m^chanost^  half  of  toideiiies^ 
a  little  bit  saddened  that  he  should  have  k>ved  so  many  befeft  hei^  but 
wholW  trustftd  that  he  would  love  her  alone  ui  die  fotare. 

"  No;  you  told  me  yourself  that  two  days  would  be  the  eiteat  of  yew 
fidelity  to  any  one,  still  I  am  not  afinad  i»  trust  you^  mfahaat  thmigk 
you  are." 

Randolph  bent  over  the  gate,  and  thanked  her  so  forvcMtly,  thai  it  was 
a  very  fortunate  thing  Miss  Clementina  was  then  pouring  hei  woea  into 
Mrs.  Tomtit's  ear  before  dinner^  and  waa  net  there  to  have  hei  aarrea 
startled  with  a  tiurd  severe  galvanic  shock.  At  that  saoM  hear  I  was 
vainly  entreating  Pearl  to  hear  reason,  which  that  young  kdy  as  aftna- 
lutely  declmed  to  hear,  being  in  a  state  of  most  dignified  wra^  and  that 
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£Eaiii0  of  mind  ia  which  her  sex  talk  niDeteen  to  the  doieo,  and  siTe 
Ljnch  law  verfcts  with  the  greatest  rutUessness  and  seyerity.  I  nad 
managed  to  catch  her  walking  on  the  terrace,  and  pleaded  my  cause  with 
an  eloquence  which  I  should  have  ihoight  calculated  to  touch  the  most 
flinty  heart  But  Pearl  was  more  than  flint,  and  wouldn't  CTen  listen  to 
a  ]^ea.  I>isenfl;aging  her  hand  without  looking  at  me,  she  swept  off 
into  the  house  Eke  a  young  empress. 

In  the  high  road  Randolph  and  I  met.  He  was  riding,  smokbg,  with 
a  most  contented  smile  on  lis  lips* 

''  I  owe  you  a  fiver,"  said  I,  with  pardonable  bitterness,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  through  being  his  postman  that  I  had  lost  my  fiancee. 
"  You  were  right ;  your  'little  devil'  has  pardoned  all  your  past^  and  her 
sister  won't  forgive  me  a  bit  of  harmless  nonsense  in  a  friend's  cause. 
Like  a  fool,  helping  you  to  trap  your  sunbeam  I've  shut  myself  out  of 
Audley  Court,  and  every  ray  of  Pearl's  favour;  and  how  the  deuce  I 
shall  get  back  into  either  is  nr  more  than  I  can  guess  l" 

IL 

HOW  SPIBITUALIBnO  AOSNCT  WAS  BBOUOHT  IN  FOB  MATEBIAL  rUSPOSIS. 

SmsBDOL  was  so  deterasiaed  to  have  her  own  way,  and  so  very  satirical 
upon  those  who  opposed  her,  that  people  were  speedily  tired  of  doing  so, 
and  Baudolph  sot  the  entree  of  Audley  Court  on  asort  of  su&raneeand 
condition  that  he  would  not  long  poUule  its  walls  with  his  presence,  but 
rid  it  both  of  himself  and  of  his «'  little  devil"  Freddy,  who  had  his  own 
way  in  everything,  the  only  soul  on  earth  that  Miss  Clewentinft  wor- 
shipped and  listened  to^  gave  her  a  blowing  up  for  rejeetiBg  his  captain's 
offer.  Sundune  avowed  her  unswerving  )a)FaIty  to  her  &me  damnee,  and 
Jfiss  Clementina  had  to  give  in,  for  the  very  first  time  in  her  maiden 
emgtepco  I  She  permitted  Randolph  to  come  to  her  hoose,  but  treated 
hitt  witk  fnpd  hauteur,  wUch  was  inteiided  to  show  him  she  had  not 
fb^ven  his  muz  pas.  Not  so  fortunate  was  I ;  no  re-entiy  could  I  make 
into  Audley  Court ;  its  doors  were  fast  closed  against  me*  Randolph's 
iatervention.  Sunshine's  artill^,  Freddy's  medii^ioii,  were  all  poweness 
in  my  eause.  Pearl  was  iafiMoble,  and  Miss  Clementina  backed  her, 
gloiyia^  in  the  &et  that  one,  at  least,  of  her  poor  brother's  children  had 
seme  seaee  of  womaofy  digmty,  and  eould  resent  an  insult  and  revenge 
men's  shameless  levity* 

Pearl  "was  lost.  Nohow  eould  I  regain  her ;  not  even  gain  her  ear 
again;  aod  bitterly  did  I  anathematise  wat  evil  day  when  I  had  been  mad 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  Randolph's  postman. 

The  doors  of  Audley  Court  were  closed  against  me,  and  these  seemed 
no  chance  of  my  ever  getting  inside  them  again,  not  even  to  plead  for 
msrcy  wkk  my  cruel  and  relentless  fiancee,  iSi  one  day,  afker  drill,  little 
Freddy  eane  to  me— 4he  good-natured  little  fop  was  heart  and  soul  my 
fidend. 

^  Lyle,  I've  thought  of  something." 

^'Toa  thaughi^  ^eddy !  what  a  phenomenon!  Well,  what  did  yon 
think  about?" 

^  A  way  to  get  you  inside  the  Court,  to  have  a  good  hrk,  and  to  bring 
Ilfisa  Peari  to  reason,"  answered  Freddy.  '*  You  know  the  old  lady's 
zampaQt  about  spiritualism  and  all  that  humbug;  she's  heard  ct  the 
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stances  in  Town,  and  she's  crazy  to  hare  one  of  the  mediums  down  hen. 
She  got  me  to  write  to  one  of  *em,  to  know  their  terms.  I  didn't  post  the 
letter — ^I  hare  it  in  my  pocket  now — and  I  thought  if  you'd  take  the  rdle 
(you're  a  good  ventriloquist  and  a  capital  actor,  and  you  learnt  some 
legerdemain  of  Houdin)  we  would  soon  get  up  the  rest  of  the  clap-trap, 
and  you  might  say  sometlung,  as  if  from  the  spuits,  you  know,  that  might 
hring  Pearl  to  reason,  eh?  It  would  be  such  a  lark,  you  know.  Do ;  we 
won't  tell  Gordon  or  Sunshine,  because,  though  they'd  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  help  you,  they'd  be  certain  to  laugh,  th^  couldn't  help  it.  Well 
only  tell  Marie.  Come  along,  Lyle ;  let's  talk  it  over.  You'll  never 
see  Pearl  unless  you  take  her  by  storm,  and  it  would  be  such  fun  to  do 
Aunt  Tina." 

Freddy's  suggestion,  seemingly  wild  and  visionary  at  6rst  glance,  grew 
more  practicable  on  consideration.  After  a  good  deal  of  talking  over  and 
reiterated  persuasion  from  him,  who  was  egotistically  eager  for  it,  as 
**  such  a  lark,"  it  assumed  a  guise  of  possibility,  and  I  consented  to  turn 
medium. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  lost  alike  my  fianc^  and  my  bet^ 
when  Miss  Clementina,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  with  her  nerves 
strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reverential  excitement,  invited  her  beloved 
friend,  Mrs.  Tomtit,  to  be  present  at  a  stance.  Mrs.  Tomtit^  on  the 
strength  of  many  wonders  of  lively-minded  tables  and  gossiping  gfhosts 
that  had  been  revealed  to  her  on  a  recent  visit  to  Town,  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  new  arch-humbug,  rejected  any  rational  explanation  of  her  beloved 
miracles  as  dbgustedly  as  a  divine  would  of  his,  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered eligible  bv  Miss  Clementina  to  be  present  at  a  s^oe  for  which 
she  had  engaged  a  celebrated  London  medium,  who,  like  all  other 
mediums,  would  onlv  transact  his  celestial  afiairsif  he  was  paid  for  it,  and 
appeared  to  carry  his  spirits  about  with  him,  as  the  showman  carries 
Punch  and  Judy,  beadle  and  devil,  in  a  box,  till  called  for  and  paid  ht 
their  performances.  The  spirits  won't  perform  for  nothing,  any  more 
than  Punch  will  give  his  "  Too  te  too  te  too-o-o-e !"  to  the  unremunera- 
tive  smaU  boys  on  the  pav^. 

I  dressed  myself  that  night  with  minute  care,  and,  I  may  say,  that  no 
more  venerable-looking  individual  than  I  ever  turned  away  from  a  cheval- 
glass.  I  had  a  snowy  beard,  I  had  spectacles  which  shaded  my  eyes  from 
all  inquisitive  gaie.  I  was  seventy  at  the  least;  a  most  respectable 
person  for  the  spirits  to  confide  in.  I  was  as  thoroughly  disguised  as  if 
detective  A  1  had  been  after  me;  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  its  com- 
pleteness when,  ringing  at  our  own  door,  and  asking  for  myself,  old 
Waters  replied,  without  an  idea  of  my  identity,  '*  Mr.  Lyle  is  not  at 
home,  sir." 

Freddy  and  Marie  were  my  accomplices.  We  had  selected  a  night 
when  Randolph  and  Sunshine  were  going  to  dine  with  a  cousin  of  his, 
for  I  wouldn't  have  had  their  keen  eyes  on  me  for  any  money.  Miss 
Clementina  was  disposed  to  be  more  amiable  to  a  medium  than  to  any 
other  thing  on  earth.  Everything  smiled  propitious  as  I  entered,  and 
Freddy,  meeting  me  in  the  hall,  whispered,  «*  All  right— coast's  clear- 
Marie  s  ready,  and  the  iron's  fixed  to  the  drawing-room  table—the  oval 
one,  rememller." 

They  ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room  ;  there  Miss  Clementina  sat 
in  state,  the  most  imposing  person  that  can  be  imagined,  calculated  to 
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inspire  with  solemnity  and  respect  the  spirit  of  Tom  Wharton,  or  Ho- 
Imn,  or  the  **  roaring  boys^  of  the  Restoration,  or  the  wildest  scamp 
going ;  there  was  litUe  Mrs.  Tomtit,  tremendously  excited,  a  little  bit 
nigfatened,  and  ready  to  go  into  hysterics  at  any  moment ;  there,  too^ 
iras  my  granite-hearted  &nc^  loolung  so  handsome  as  she  leant  back 
ID  her  chair,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  forgetting  my  rdle  and  throwing 
myself  at  her  daintily  chanss&  feet  instanter ;  and  there  was  not  Ran- 
dolph and  Sunshine,  for  which  absenteeism  I  thanked  Heaven  deroutly, 
for  no  slight  ordeal  was  it,  I  can  tell  you,  with  Miss  Clementina's  pitiless^ 
and  Pearrs  haughty,  and  Rosebud's  laughing,  and  the  little  Tomtit's  in- 
quisitive eyes  upon  me,  when  I  knew  that  I  had  stolen  into  Audley  Court 
in  borrowed  plumes,  that  I  was  making  game  of  its  mistress,  and  that  one 
iaise  step  might  be  detection,  and  detection  more  irrevocable  exile  than 
before.  But  I  summoned  up  my  courage  as  became  a  Goosestep  Volun- 
teer, and  opened  the  stance  in  due  form.  I  was  solemn,  I  was  grandly 
dignified,  I  was  deeply  mysterious,  as  became  a  correspondent  with  an 
unseen  world ;  I  was  a  man  after  Miss  Clementina's  own  heart ;  I  believe 
I  realised  that  Jack-o'-lantern  ideal  which  she  had  been  ever  pursuing 
and  never  had  caught.  I  was  certainly  more  imposing,  with  my  snowy 
beard  and  my  six  ^t  of  height,  than  some  of  those  very  fat  and  not  re- 
markably impressive  elderly  females,  who  sometimes  summon  the  dear 
departec(s  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  into  the  gas-lights  of  a  London 
drawing-room. 

First  of  all  I  requested  to  have  the  room  darkened ;  spirits,  you  know, 
don't  admire  light,  it  jars  on  their  feelings,  or  exposes  the  ravages  of 
time  too  much.  One  candle  was  left  on  a  console  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  which  shed  such  a  dim  religious  light,  that,  like  very  many  reli^ous 
Hgfats,  it  wu  as  good  as  none  at  all.  I  heaid  Mrs.  Tomtit  shudder. 
<* Isn't  it  awful  ?"  whispered  the  little  woman;  to  which  Miss  Clementina 
returned  a  short,  stem,  snappish  '<  Pshaw !"  under  which  Mrs.  Tomtit 
collapsed,  silenced  by  the  superior  energy  of  a  mind  greater  than  her 
own.  There  was  a  dull,  grey,  mysterious  twilight,  that  made  everything 
dark  look  black  as  night,  and  everything  large,  gigantic ;  a  twilight  of 
itaelf,  quite  a  nightmare  to  any  nervous  susceptibilities,  under  which 
Rosebud  murmured,  *'  How  horrid!"  and  the  poor  little  Tomtit  shivered 
till  the  bugles  of  her  cap  and  the  links  of  her  bracelets  rang  a  little  chat- 
tering duet  of  terror,  which  so  incensed  Miss  Clementina  that  she  asked 
her  sharply  <<if  she  thought  the  spirits  would  bite  her?"  which  was  a 
lowering,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  view  of  the  spirits'  pursuits,  qmte  in  con- 
sofnance  widi  the  nmeteenth  century  view  of  them.  It  was  a  dim,  mys- 
terious twilight,  and  in  it — having  selected  Freddy  to  read  off  the  alphabet 
— I  rapped  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  asked  the  rosewood  in  cour- 
teous terms  if  the  spirits  were  there — in  its  pillar  and  claw,  in  fact,  which 
must  be  a  very  inconvenient  domicile  for  some  of  them — for  stout  old 
Luther,  par  exemple — unless,  indeed,  the  Silent  Land  have  shrunk  them 
to  the  size  of  homunculi.  Then  I  struck  the  floor  with  my  left  foot, 
too  slightly  for  anybody  to  see  it ;  and  my  boot  having  a  loose  brass  heel, 
which  clidced  easily,  did  the  spirits'  business  k  ravir,  and  announced— 
through  my  taps  and  Freddy's  alphabet— that  their  excellencies  were 
coming,  with  an  amiable  celerity  they  didn't  always  display,  perhaps,  in 
answering  their  duns'  calls,  or  their  wives'  appeals,  in  a  former  state  of 
existence ;  and  at  which  supernatural  evidence  Mrs.  Tomtit  gave  a  little 
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tnpprtMed  aovetm,  mai  Mite  ClemoDtiDft  wm  too  mudt  aapoied  to  conaet 
W.  I  allied  the  spirito  if  they  had  any  otjeotiott  to  tfao  creient  eomp j»y , 
aad  My  boot  gavsa  me  three  tape,  to  aoaver  jne  they  had  not,  which  -was 
a  gr«At  veHof  to  am,  as  fpirits^yon  know,  are  aa  a?ene  to  ahowing^  befiofB 
an  nnbeUever  as  a  elergyman  is  Ay  of  opening  aigmnent  with  a  oleiner 
aecnlariit. 

**  The  spbits  axe  pnsent  with  ns,^  said  I,  in  the  auMt  sepdchal  toiM0 
to  which  I  could  force  nay  voiee. 

<'  Oh  !  it's  dreadfid,  Ciementina !"  sobbed  Mis.  Tontit  ^  I  cam  see 
them,  I  can  hear  them,  I  can  fisel  them.  Oh !  take  me  away,  soaoebody ! 
I  can't  bear  it,  it's  so  awful !" 

<<  Be  eilent,^  said  Miss  Clementina's  deepest  tones,  amk  to  aa  «w». 
stricken  whisper ;  ^'  I  can  realise  a  pvssence  not  of  earth,  bvt  it  is  ill 
beooming  us  to  ^ow  timorous  dread  of  any  of  the  mysteries  of  life  aikol 
death.  Oh  t  good  gracious !  what's  this  ?"  screamed  that  dignified  ladj, 
with  a  shrill  scieam  like  a  small  rocket,  dianging  from  solemni^  to 
terror. 

*^  You  are  honoured,  madam  ;  the  sprits  communicate  personally  witii 
you,"  said  I,  in  a  reproving  tone,  as  I  drew  back  into  my  pocket,  with 
that  rapidity  I  had  paid  Robert-Houdin  many  a  guinea  to  learn,  a  pairof 
long-handled  pineers,  with  which  I  had  nipped  up  a  small  portion  of  Mjaa 
Clementma*s  peraon. 

"  How  mysterious !  how  awfully  mysterious !"  soliloquised  the  nmbrma 
of  Audiey  Court  **  What  singular  means  they  take  of  testifying  dieir 
presence.     My  arm  is  painful  now ;  it  is  really  awful !" 

"^  Awful— it  is  horrible!"  sobbed  die  litUe  vicaress.  "<  Abl  oh  !  Cle- 
mentina, they  are  pinching  my  ankles !" 

^  Silence!"  said  1.  '*  Do  yon  not  recognise  the  presence  of  die  Unreal 
and  Impalpable  ?" 

^  Yes !"  said  Miss  Clementina,  Mrs.  Tomtit,  and  RosdJmd,  in  awe- 
stricken  concert. 

*^Do  you  not  feel  their  cold  touch  upon  your  brow,  their  ghostly 
breath  upon  your  lips,  their  holy  phantoms  riding  on  the  wings  o£ 
night?" 

^*  Yes!"  they  sobbed  in  trio.  Their  roioes  were  hardhr  to  be  heard, 
dieir  ner?es  were  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  mk,  saw,  heard 
anydiing  and  eyerything  that  could  be  suggested  to  mir  heated  imag^ 
natiene,  and  their  fancy,  warmed  to  fusicm,  would  have  taken  any  flights 
dmt  mine  had  proposed  to  them.  My  miracles,  signs,  and  woows,  like 
many  others,  owed  their  reality  solely  to  the  gull&lity  of  my  beUerers. 
I  was  in  high  roirits;  I  was  succeeding  k  rarir;  every  one  of  my  auditors 
was  far  too  profoundly  impressed  with  the  terrors  of  the  supematoni  to 
hftvsc  any  material  reason  left  with  which  to  penetrate  aoy  elsasinin  and 
see  through  my  disguise.  I  was  just  proceeding  a  step  farther  in  the 
stance,  anid  my  epectators,  with  quivering  nerves,  clinging  together  in 
vague  dread  of  palpable  pinches  and  impalpable  spirits,  were  quite  ready 
to  swallow  any  wonders  I  might  summon  from  the  nether  world,  when 
the  drawing-room  door  opened,  letting  in  a  flood  of  outer  light  into  our 
darkened  spiritual  temple,  and  I  prayed  wildly  to  the  Auzerre  carpet  to 
open  its  velvet  bosom  and  drop  me  down  under  the  sheltering  shade  of 
one  of  its  bright-hued  bouquets,  when-— ihere  entered  Bandelph  and  Sad- 
shine. 
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^  We  are  eome  back,  Awab  Tina,"  laughed  SaoiUiie.  *^  The  poor 
detr  liones  slipped  down  Catnnore  Hill,  and  Sultan  bart  hit  kneee  eo 
■mek  we  Ittdn't  tbe  heart  to  take  faim  on  a  whole  fi^e  miles  of  hcAvy 
roads ;  the  rains  have  made  it  so  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
The  lights  are  out,  and         "* 

**  Hash !"  said  Miss  Clementma,  impFessiTely ;  ^  your  intermptian  is 
most  untimely;  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  stance.  Tins  gentleauui — ^Mx. 
ICuffies — is  come  down  irom  London  at  my  soliettation.  Tou  will  oblige 
me  by  withdrawing." 

«<AUowmeto  stay,  Miss  Audley/'  said  Aat  confounded  Randolph, 
with  extreme  solidtude,  tiiough  /  detected  the  laughter  whidi  made  his 
Toioe  shake,  Ihough  he  tried  to  control  it.  ^  I  have  always  had  the 
gwyitoft  desire  to  be  nreeent  at  a  seaace,  and  so,  I  know,  has  Sandime. 
We  will  be  very  good — indeed  we  will." 

'*!  hare  no  objection,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Muffles  has  none,"  said  Miss 
Clementina,  stiffly,  turning  to  me. 

^  The  ^irits  must  be  consulted,  madam,"  said  I,  wishing  myself  along 
with  the  spirits  under  the  table,  and  cursing  Freddy  fiercely  for  his  torn* 
fcdery  in  leadiiig  me  into  such  a  madman's  lark,  tmd  hoping  to  Heaven 
Bandolph  would  not  recognise  my  voice.  *^  The  spirits  answer  in  the 
■egative:  dns  lady  and  gentleman  must  not  be  present,  they  are  disturb- 
ing' influences,"  said  I,  giving  my  taps,  and  spelling  off  my  alphabet 
seloD  les  r^les. 

^  Your  spinti  are  not  over-KSOurteous,  Mr.  Muffles,"  said  that  abominable 
feUow,  loddng  at  me  very  keenly — so  keenly  that  I  thought  if  he  did  not 
see  "dnrongh  spectacles,  white  wig,  trickery,  and  all,  it  would  be  un- 
coBBDionly  odd,  and  most  miraculously  propitious.  "It  looks  rather 
auspicious  in  them  to  be  so  car^l  of  observation  from  any  but  orthodox 
believers;  they  should  embrace  the  occasion  of  diaming  the  sceptical. 
Try  them  agam,  or  I  shaU  think  ihity  have  sohm  private  pique  against 
me. 

And  he  looked  at  me  so  sharply,  putting  up  his  confounded  eye-glass, 
that  I  saw  if  I  did  not  let  him  stay  he  would  make  such  miserable  fun  of 
the  whole  thing  as  would  chow  me  and  my  spirits  up  to  everybody.  I 
could  see  he  thought  I- was  an  impostor,  and  was  very  ready  to  have 
Lynch  law  upon  me,  and,  stuck  luextricably  between  the  horns  of  a 
^iflfimia^  in  hal^craBed  de^Mur  I  put  the  question  to  the  spirits,  and 
sapped  out  an  unwilling  permission. 

^  Since  you  are  permitted  to  stay.  Colonel  Gordon,  I  must  request  you 
not  to  interrupt  the  stance  with  unbecoming  levity,"  said  my  staunch 
aposde,  Miss  Qementina. 

Randolph  bowed,  sat  himself  down  by  Sunshine  on  a  cooch,  fixed  his 
glass  in  his  ^es,  and  fJEurtened  so  stem  a  gase  upon  me,  that  I  felt  my 
£alse  heels,  my  pincers,  my  spirits,  my  legerdemain,  my  yentriloquism, 
were  all  being  seen  through,  and  penetrated,  and  rent  into  smithereens, 
and  I  trembled,  shook,  and  ehivmd  as  no  volunteer  should  ever  have 
dcme,  conndering  die  amount  of  brag  we  make  of  what  our  Spartan 
courage  would  bo — if  it  were  tried.  But  I  looked  at  Pearl  in  the  demi- 
lumi^.  I  thought  of  the  old  proverb  of  Faint  hearts.  I  remembered 
diat  brass  may  win  where  trutn  may  fail.  I  made  a  dash  at  it,  and, 
plunging  in  medias  res  up  to  my  ears  in  spirituidistic  temerity,  told  them 
the  qnrits  would  answer  a  question  put  by  any  or  each  of  them. 
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<'  A  daring  fellow,  that !  but  I  am  certain  he's  a  hiimbag.  However 
people  in  this  wide-awake  century  can  credit  this  tomfooleij,  is  the  deraest 
problem  to  me,''  was  the  whisper  I  caught,  to  console  me,  of  Randolph  to 
Sunshine. 

I  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  and  turned  round  to  him. 

"  You  are  a  mocker,  I  perceiTC,  sir.  Haye  you  any  question  you  would 
wish  answered?" 

'<  Certainly,"  said  Randolph.  '<  Ask  them,  will  you,  if  my  fiidier  is 
right  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  how  he  feels  in  the  other  world  ?" 

<<  The  devil !"  thought  I ;  *^  was  your  father  an  orthodox  gentlemto, 
or  a  good-for-nothing  yaurien,  like  yourself,  I  wonder  ?  I  knew  he  did 
something  about  the  church-rates,  but  whether  it  was  to  hold  them  up 
or  pull  them  down  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  remember ;  so  I  compro- 
mised the  matter,  and  tapped,  and  spelt  a  mild  reply,  which  trimmed  be- 
tween extremes,  like  a  parson  of  the  *^  Broad  Church,"  whose  leamngs 
are  Low  but  patrons  High,  and  answered  him,  <^  Pretty  well." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Randolph  ;  "  there  is  a  purgatory,  then,  I  suppose, 
contrary  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  doesn't  allow  any  me^um 
between  angelic  harps  and  perpetual  happiness,  and  roaring  fires  and 
everlasting  frying  thereon." 

I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  heretic  mockery,  and  an  attentive  one  to 
Mrs.  Tomtit's  quivering  treble,  who,  with  much  fear  and  trembling, 
asked  if  the  spirits  could  lend  her  any  aid  to  the  discovery  of  a  very  sweet 
brooch,  with  her  little  boy's  hair  in  it,  set  with  emeralds,  recently  lost;  and 
when  we  spelt  her  out  the  spiritual  assistance  conveyed  in  the  laconic 
sentence,  '*  Look  in  your  maid's  boxes,"  her  sense  of  the  marvellous 
power  employed,  and  the  sublimity  of  spiritualism,  was  so  overpowering , 
that  she  could  not  resist  the  expression  of  it 

*'  Good  gracious!  Clementina,  isn't  it  most  extraordinary  ?  I  always 
knew  that  girl  was  a  thief.  I  was  perfectly  certain  of  her.  I  will  give 
her  warning  to-morrow.  Who  could  be  incredulous  after  such  proofs  as 
these?" 

Altogether,  I  was  going  off  in  flying  colours.  Randolph  didn't  know 
where  to  pick  a  hole  in  me  ;  Miss  Clementina  was  deeply  gratified  with 
a  reply  concerning  the  immoral  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  entirdy 
coincided  with  her  own  private  sentiments.  Pearl  looked  pale  and  ex- 
cited. Rosebud  puxzled;  Mrs.  Tomtit  divided  between  awe  of  the  spirits 
and  rejoicing  over  her  beloved  brooch;  I  was  getting  easy  in  saddle, 
and  going  on  au  grand  galop,  when  Randolph's  little  devU,  with  true 
demoniacal  mischief,  asked,  through  my  agency,  where  her  younger 
brother  was  drowned  ?  Now,  I  had  never  heiurd  of  her  haviog  any 
other  brother  than  Freddy;  I  didn't  know  his  name;  I  hadn't  an  id&BL 
when  he'd  died;  whether  he  was  locked  up  along  with  Franklin,  or  lying 
under  the  tropic  suns  of  the  Pacific,  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  dirine. 
With  a  cold  perspiration  all  over  me,  in  dread  of  making  a  mistake  in 
designating  the  unlucky  youth's  watery  grave,  I  answered  her  with  de- 
spairing recklessness  of  geography,  '<  Off  Caxamarquilla." 

*'  I  am  much  obliged,"  answered  Sunshine,  calmly ;  <<  but,  imprimis, 
Caxamarquilla  is  an  inland  town  in  Peru;  secondly,  I  never  had  a 
brother  drowned ;  thirdly,  I  never  had  a  younger  brother  at  all.  Your 
spirits  must  have  gone  wrong  somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Muffles." 

Oh,  that  Auxerre  carpet  and  that  one  especial  bouquet  of  roses  aod 
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fillet  just  under  my  feet,  how  I  would  hare  prayed  to  it  if  it  only  bad 
had  ears  to  hear,  to  open  and  swallow  me  up,  and  hide  me  for  evermore 
from  human  eyes ;  but,  sauve  qui  pent,  I  had  to  acknowledge  a  blunder, 
but  referred  it,  k  la  professional  medium,  to  the  '^  disturbing  influence," 
indicatiDg  Randolph.  I  put  a  good  face  on  the  blunder,  and  drew  atten- 
tion from  it  with  a  cool  dexterity  quite  worthy  a  real  medium,  I  assure 
yon,  by  stretching  out  my  hand  to  the  oval  table,  which  came  af^er  me 
as  docUely  as  a  well-trained  dog,  ambling  amiably  over  the  bright  flowers 
in  the  carpet  like  a  good-hearth  but  somewhat  clumsy  donkey,  lifting  its 
leg  when  I  raised  my  hand,  and  tilting  forward  on  its  nose  when  I  de- 
pressed it  in  a  liyely  and  amusing  manner,  which  quite  covered  over  the 
alip  of  Caxamarquilla.  The  table  was  quite  a  lion ;  it  danced  so  prettily 
it  really  might  have  learned  of  Madame  Michaud-Davis;  everybody 
admired  it,  even  Sunshine  held  her  breath  and  looked  puzzled ;  but  that 
wretch  of  a  Randolph,  how  fearfully  I  hated  him,  once  my  Pylades,  kept 
his  abominable  glass  down  upon  me  and  it,  and,  stroking  his  moustache, 
called  out,  just  as  my  table  was  turning  round  to  come  back  to  its  place, 
^^  Miss  Audley,  that  man  is  an  impostor;  all  that's  done  with  a  magnet ; 
if  j  you'll  allow  me  to  search,  I'll  wager  any  money  I  find  a  loadstone  in 
his  hand  and  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  under  your  table." 

But  my  staunch  ally  and  apostle.  Miss  Clementina,  cut  in  and  saved 
me  with  that  determmed  obstinacy  which,  in  many  other  disciples  of 
other  churches,  passes  current  as  '*  faith." 

"  Profanity  !"  she  muttered,  disgusted,  turning  her  back  on  her  b^te 
noire,  as  I  led  my  table  back  in  triumph,  taking  very  good  care  that  that 
confounded  fellow  shouldn't  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  material  means  he 
had  guessed  at  so  shrewdly.  But  I  determined  to  baffle  him  if  I  could, 
and  with  a  severe  solemnity  worthy  of  Miss  Clementina,  I  told  him  that 
the  spirits  would  condescend  to  rebuke  his  mockery,  and  convince  him 
against  his  profane  prejudices ;  and  with  a  bolder  stroke  than  I  think 
any  medium  ever  ventured  on  before,  I  told  him  the  secret  thoughts  of 
each  should  be  revealed,  and  I  tapped  away  in  grand  style,  and  charging 
at  Randolph  first,  told  him  that  he  was  wishing  time  to  fly  for  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  next  month  to  come.  Sunshine  started  and  coloured,  and  Ran- 
dolph atared,  though  he  whispered  sceptically  to  her, 

"That  is  nothing,  he  could  learn  the  day  easy  enough  from  the 
servants  ;  though  certainly  I  must  say  the  fellow's  hit  on  the  truth." 

**  Yoo,  madam,"  said  I,  to  Mrs.  Tomtit,  "are  hoping  your  husband 
will  get  the  deanery,  and  that  your  entremets,  when  the  bishop  dines 
with  you  on  Tuesday,  will  beat  Mrs.  Babbicombe's  hollow." 

Mrs.  Tomtit  opened  her  lips  and  eyes,  and  sank  back  in  her  chair 
aghast ;  the  deanery  and  the  entremets  were  the  objects  of  her  extremest 
solicitude  ;  she  couldn't  gainsay  it. 

"  And  you,  young  lady,"  said  I,  turning  to  Pearl,  after  a  little  more 
tapping-  and  spelling,  "  are  wishing  that  sharp  words,  spoken  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  at  fancied  insult,  could  be  recalled,  and  the  person 
whom  you  love  be  induced  to  forget  them." 

•*  He  is  right  there.  Pearl,  I  am  sure,"  whispered  Sunshine. 

I  caught  Pearl's  low-answering  '<  Yes."  And  so  did  Randolph,  for 
even  he,  the  unbeliever,  stroked  his  moustaches,  puzzled  and  astonished, 
and  tempted  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it  after  all.  As  for  me, 
I  was  in  fuch  a  state  of  delirious  ecstasy,  that  I  tapped  away  at  a  mad 
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asnter,  wad,  ieUnnaaei  to  paj  IhCss  Clementma  off  far  all  she^d  i 
me  aaffer,  tamed  sharp  on  to  li^  with  her  spiiitial  communioattioB. 

^  And  yooy  madanv  are  thinking  that  if  your  ficiand  happened  kindlj 
to  die,  what  a  much  better  clergyman's  wife  you'd  make  in  ber  stead  £ot 
your  old  lore,  the  Rereiend  Thomas  Tomtit.^' 

Mrs.  Tomtit  sprang  from  her  chair  widi  a  shrill  shri^  then,  fell  hack 
into  it  in  hyst^icsy  beating  die  carpet  firantically  with  ha  Ittde  sa^ 
slippers.  < 

^*  Perfidious  wretdi!  My  friend! — my  bosom  friend  !  (^  Gltinen- 
ttna,  bow  I  hare  trosted  yon !  howIfaaTe  loyedyou!  and  for  what  ?" 

Misa  Clementina  sat  bolt  upright,  her  eyebaUs  distended,  her  fips 
blanchtd,  in  an  attitude  of  frozen  horror.  She,  the  immaculate  spinster, 
the  spotless,  tiie  spiritual,  the  yirtuous,  to  whom  lore  seemed  a  foUr, 
thoughts  ol  marriage  profiinity,  to  be  told  that  she  coyeted  her  neign- 
bour's  husband,  and  coonnittea  murder  in.  her  thoughts ! 

I  was  ail  die  culmination  of  ray  glory.  I  stretched  my  hand  towards 
the  end  of  the  room :  *'  See,  the  spirits  themselyes  attest  to  my  yeracity  1" 
And  there,  in  the  gloaming,  stretched  a  white,  shadowy,  ^osliy  ann, 
tracing  in  pho^horus  om  the  wall  the  wordsy  ^  Seoffers,  beware,  and 
tremble!" 

The  Tomtit's  shrieks  redoubled ;  Feari  and  Rosebud  screamed  ;  9tis8 
Clementina  sat  staring  at  it,  speechless  as  a  marble  statue ;  eyen  Sui^ 
shine  clung  close  to  Randolph,  but  he— oh,  deril  take  him ! — sprang  up. 
<*  By  Joye !  there's  the  spirit  made  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  and  no  misteke! 
Let  me  go,  my  darling  C  And,  striding  over  die  room,  my  eril  genius 
caught  die  ghostly  arm  with  exceedingly  material  strength,  tad  giring 
it  no  very  gentle  tag,  Marie,  standing  perdue  behiBd  the  cnrtiuna,  bK 
forward,  through  the  satin  damask,  into  ms  anas. 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Colonel,  de  grace !  vous  me  fiutes  du  mal !  Yooa  ^tea  ai 
forts,  voua  antres  Angkua!" 

"  Here's  an  abominable  iasposture !"  said  Rand<dpb,  aogpnly.  ^Mtss 
Audley,  you  most  allow  me  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  oiis.  Tour  own  ser- 
yants  are  in  the  nlot ;  we  will  soon  sift  it.  As  for  this  £rilow,  a  monA  st 
the  treadmill  wilt  do  lum  a  vast  deal  of  good;  he  can  practise  his  shams 
at  leisure  there."  With  which  he  seiaed  hoki  of  me,  caught  my  snowy 
beard,  which  came  off  in  his  clutdi,  and  let  go  his  hold,  fidfing  bad: 
with  my  hirsute  af^>endages  danglbg  from  his  hand,  fiurly  starUed  aad 
bewildered  for  once  in  his  life  of  scepticism  ami  sang-froid :  ^'  Hano!— 
Good  Heayens !— By  George !" 

"  What  is  it  p"  cried  Sunshine,  clinging  to  her  loyer. 

^<  What's  the  matter  p"  screamed  Rosebud,  ringing  the  bell  frantically. 

<<Thieyesr  fo-e!  murder!  help,  help,  somebody!"  shrieked  the  inco- 
herent and  excitable  Tomtit,  beating  that  wild  tattoo  upon  the  esrpet 
which  passes  under  the  suave  cognomen  of  hysteria. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  mem  Dieu !  <»mme  j'ai  ^te  b^ !"  sobbed  Marie. 

^^  The  deril !  shan't  we  catch  it,  all  of  us  1"  moaned  Freddy. 

<<  By  Joye !  old  boy,  I'm  doomed  to  bring  you  to  gne£^"  sighed  Ran- 
dolph. 

<'  Cosmo>  is  it  you  P"  murmured  Peurl,  white  as  a  veritable  spirit  herself. 

Peari  looked  up,  a  crims<m  flush  on  h&p  free,  excited,  tcarified,  amand. 

Wild  was  the  dismay ;  loud  the  chattering  of  tongues;  freseeiy  rang 
Rosebud's  peals  at  both  the  bells;  awfrdly  shrill  rose  l£e  sharp  shneks  3 
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^le  profitrate  Tomtit ;  great  was  the  rush  of  many  feet,  as  every  domestic 
in  the  serrants'  hall  pow^d  in,  confident  that  the  **  sperits"  had  heen 
lenity  of  a  douhle,  triple,  perhaps  quadruple  murder;  and  amidst  the 
^nbbiuby  the  vproar,  the  fri^t,  the  screamy  Mies  Clementina  sat  boh  up- 
right, as  a  marble  goddess  might  sit  unmoved  amidst  an  Irish  riot,  with 
i^on  ngiditj  and  stony  eyeballs  and  paralysed  nenres,  and  when  she 
vtruggled  for  speech  we  caught  the  hoarse  and  solemn  murmur, 

**Ij  to  be — be  told  I  love  another  woman's  husband! — to  live  tobe  in** 
■ulted  thua  I"  

Need  I  say  that  Marie  was  turned  away  the  very  next  morning; 

Treddy  nearly  lulled  with  the  terrors  of  the  Damocles'  sword  of  disui« 

hantance  that  was  hung, in  terrorem,  above  his  bead;  that  Miss  Ckmen- 

tioa  and  Mrs.  Tomtit  never  spoke  again  for  ten  whole  days ;  that  I  was 

forbidden  the  house  in  real  and  unrelaxing  exile;  and  never,  while  she 

li?e%  will  its  mistress  pardon  me  the  insults  of  that  stance.     Dire  aa 

the  wrath  is,  however,  I  have  strength  to  bear  it,  for  when  I  was  turned 

£rom  the  house  in  mdestic  fury  that  night,  somebody  else  followed  me 

oat  under  the  stars,  and  I  asked  her,  not  in  vain  this  time,  **  Pearl,  will 

you  forgive  me  now  ?*'     As  for  Randolph  and  Sunshine,  the  misery  Misa 

Clementina  pn^hesied  for  them  is  very  bearable  at  present,  I  believe, 

tbouffh  two  days  after  that  longed  for  *'  twenty-eighth,"  Randolph,  sit- 

ting  in  &  window  looking  on  to  Windermere,  put  down  his  Times,  and 

tocJc  the  mouth  of  his  hookah  out  of  his  lips,  when  he  saw  Snnshine 

atanding  by  him,  buttoning  her  gloves,  with  her  hat  on,  and  otherwise 

got  op  in  general  walking  costume. 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  my  pet?**  he  asked;  "it's  only  just  eleven. 
I  haven't  done  smokmg,  nor  even  looked  at  the  Times,  It's  so  very  early 
to  turn  oat»  don't  you  think  p" 

**  Yes ;  but  I  am  going  by  myself,"  answered  his  nouvelle  marine. 
^^  By  yourself!     I  dar»  say  I'll  let  you,"  laughed  Randolph,  amazed. 
There  were  no  shops  on  the  lake,  and  for  this  period  of  sublimated  ex* 
isteace  he  had  chosen,  expres,  a  county  in  which  he  hadn't  a  single  ao- 
qnaintance  to  bother  him  and  spoil  his  elysiunu 

Sunshine  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  with  an  expression  of  deep-seated 
melancholy  on  that  radiant  face  which  had  gained  her  sobriquet,  and  a 
sigh  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  Windermere. 
'*  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-by  I" 

**  To  bid — me — good-by  1"  re-echoed  Randolph,  startled  into  genuine 
anxiety  and  the  greatest  amaaement  '^  My  darling  Sunshine,  what  is 
^e  matter  ?     What  do  you  mean — what  has  happened  ?" 

Sunshine  shook  her  head  with  another  profound  sigh,  and  hekl  out  her 
lurnd  a  second  time. 

^  Don't  yom  remember  telling  me  that  if  ever  you  married,  two  days 
-would  be  the  extreme  of  your  fidelity  to  any  woman  ?  I  don't  wish  to 
-try  your  patience,  nor  yet  to  wait  to  be  turned  out,  so  I  am  come  to  take 
Jeave  of  you  ;  but  we  can  part  in  peace,  you  know,  and  I  won't  ^peak  v€py 
badly  of  you.     Good-by,  monsieur." 

Randolph  shouted  with  laughter,  then  caught  her  uf  in  his  arma  aad 
kissed  her  fifty  times.     What  further  answer  he  gave  is  not  upon  record, . 
but  I  suppose  it  was  a.  vow  to  be  faithful  to  hes  for  a  fim  days  more  at 
the  least,  for  he  and  his  "  little  devil"  are  not  likely  to  part  as  yet. 
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THE  LIFE  OP  THE  SEA,  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  SEA .• 

The  first  impression  received  from  contemplating  the  sea  is  fear.  Its 
enormous  mass,  boundless  in  extent  and  dark  in  its  depths,  cannot  bat  be 
formidable  to  human  imagination.  No  terrestrial  creature  can  breathe 
in  it ;  it  irremediably  separates  the  two  worlds.  Its  very  name  in  most 
ancient  .languages  is  synonymous  with  desert,  night,  and  darkness;  and 
80  it  is  to  the  present  day  figuratively  designated  among  the  Orientals. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  even  daily  the  sun  going  down  over  the  sea  with- 
out a  feeling  of  melancholy.  In  its  depths  all  is  eternal  obscurity,  save 
for  some  rare  phenomena  of  startling  phosphorescence.  Hence  it  is,  that 
from  its  vast  mass  it  seems  like  a  world  of  darkness.  Even  animals  have 
a  natural  dread  of  the  sea :  the  horse  recoils  before  it,  and  the  dog  ex- 
presses its  fears  by  barking.  In  many  parts  a  stunted  withered  vegeta- 
tion, especially  marked  in  shrubs  and  trees,  announces  the  vicinibr  of  the 
sea.  The  dull  heavy  sound  is  heard  from  afar.  It  vibrates  like  the  pulse 
of  life.  Man,  who  is  so  feeble  in  the  presence  of  an  immutable  nature,  is 
grieved  to  see  the  land  worn  away  by  the  sea  incessantly,  and  for  ever. 
He  knows  that  he,  too,  will  pass  away  and  shall  be  as  dust,  but  that  the 
sea  b  unchangeable  and  eternal.  However  firm  his  convictions  of  a 
fiiture  life,  still  the  indomitable  ocean  seems  to  scorn  him.  It  seems  to 
say,  "  To-morrow  you  go— I  never.  Thy  bones  shall  be  in  the  ground, 
dissolved  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  I  shall  continue  majestic  and  in- 
different" 

M.  Michelet,  to  whom  the  study  of  the  sea,  except  as  a  thoughtful 
philosopher  communing  with  its  wonders  from  the  sands  of  Saint  Michel 
and  Ostend,  seems  to  be  a  new  thing,  treats  of  the  great  features  in  the 
life  of  the  ocean,  as  he  calls  it,  as  quite  recent  discoveries.  They  are 
by  no  means  so.  They  have  long  been  familiar  to  all  accomplished  sea- 
men, and  they  were  reduced  to  scientific  principles  by  Major  Rennell. 
Humboldt  and  Bory  St.  Vincent  have  the  credit  of  having  given  them 
their  more  captivating  application  to  the  natural  history  of  the  sea;  the 
latter  in  a  treatise  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  published  in  the 
French  Dictionary  of  Natural  Sciences. 

As  the  blood  circulates  in  certain  creatures  of  low  organisation- 
molluscs  and  annelids — in  currents  before  it  enters  into  determinate 
channels — veins  and  arteries — so  Michelet  would  have  it,  afW  Maury, 
the  currents  brought  about  by  the  infinitely  numerous  interruptions  to 
the  regularity  of  tidal  movements  and  gulf  streams,  in  coasts,  island^ 
capes,  straits,  and  rivers,  represents  a  similar  state  of  things.  Chazallon 
having  propounded  that  the  undulations  of  the  tide  in  a  harbour  follow 
the  law  of  vibrating  cords,  Michelet  concludes  that  the  sea  resembles  a 
great  animal  arrested  at  the  first  degree  of  organisation.  Deprived  of 
these  movements,  the  sea  would  in  places  become  saturated  with  salt,  or 
encumbered  with  detritus.  Maury  has  also  shown,  with  the  foresight 
of  true  genius,  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the  air  and  water.    As 


•  La  Her.    Far  J.  Michelet.    Paris:  L.  Hadiette  et  O. 
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18  the  maritiine  ocean,  fo  is  the  aerial  ocean.  The  moyements  of  both 
are  analogous.  There  are  aerial  and  maritime  pulsations  besides  those 
of  the  ti£.  The  latter  is  bronght  about  by  the  influence  of  other  bodies, 
bat  ^  pulse  of  the  different  currents  is  intrinsic  to  the  terrestrial  globe; 
it  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  its  own  particular  vitality. 

Jdichelet  holds  one  of  Maury's  most  remarkable  determinations  to  be 
when  he  says  that  the  most  apparent  agent  in  the  circulation  of  the  sea, 
heat,  would  not  alone  suffice.  There  is  another,  not  less  important,  and 
even  more  so,  and  that  is  salt.  Salt  is  so  abundant  in  the  sea,  that,  if  it 
was  aecumulated  oyer  America,  it  would  cover  it  with  a  mountain  four 
tboinand  fife  hundred  feet  in  tl^ckness.  The  saltness  of  the  sea,  whilst 
not  yaiying  much,  still  increases  and  diminishes  with  localities,  with 
cmrents,  and  with  the  neighbourhood  to  the  poles  and  the  equator.  The 
sea  is  more  or  less  light  or  heavy,  and  more  or  less  mobile,  according  to 
die  proportion  of  saline  substances  held  in  solution.  It  is  this  continual 
admixture  which  makes  the  fluid  move  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and 
which  g^ves  origin  to  currents,  both  to  horizontal  currents  in  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  and  to  vertical  currents  corresponding  in  the  sea  to  what  are 
met  with  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brimful  of  life  at  its  surface,  the  sea  would  be  encumbered  if  that  pro- 
digious power  of  production  was  not  kept  somewhat  in  check  by  the  an- 
tagonist power  of  destruction.  Only  imagine  that  every  herring  has 
firom  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  eggs  I  If  every  egg  was  to  produce  a 
herring,  and  every  hening  fifty  thousand  more,  were  there  not  an  enor- 
mous destruction  going  on  the  ocean  would  very  soon  be  solidified  and 
putrified.  The  great  cetacea  drive  them  towards  the  shores,  ever  and 
anon  diving  into  their  ranks  and  swallowing  up  whole  shoals.  The 
whiting  eat  their  fry ;  cod  again  devour  the  whiting.  Tet,  even  here, 
the  peril  of  the  sea,  an  excess  of  fecundity,  shows  itself  in  a  still  more 
iembie  shape.  The  cod  has  up  to  nine  millions  of  eggs,  and  this  crea- 
ture, of  such  formidable  powers  of  maternity,  has  nine  months  of  love  out 
of  twelve.  No  wonder  that  the  fishery  of  this  productive  fish  has  created 
towns  and  colonies.  But,  even  then,  what  would  the  power  of  man  be 
opposed  to  such  fecundity  ?  He  is  assisted  by  others,  amone  which  the 
sturgeon  takes  chief  rank.  Then,  again,  the  sturgeon  itself  is  a  very 
fecund  fish.  This  devourer  of  cod  has  itself  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
eggs-  Another  great  devourer  is  not  proportionately  reproductive,  and 
that  is  the  shark ;  so  Michelet  calls  it  *'  Le  beau  mangeur  de  la  nature, 
mangeur  patent^  le  requin."  Vivaporous,  he  nourishes  the  young 
shark  in  his  bosom,  his  feudal  inheritor,  who  is  born  terrible  and  ready 
armed.  Hence  are  sharks  called  in  many  countries  sea-dogs,  and  so  we 
lately  saw  the  French  chien  de  mer  literally  translated. 

But  the  sea,  we  aro  told,  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  very  destroyers  to 
which  she  gives  birth;  she  is  safe  to  bring  forth  only  the  more.  Her 
diief  riches  defy  the  fury  of  these  devouring  creatures,  and  are  inacces- 
sible to  their  assault^.  "  I  speak,"  sap  M.  Michelet,  "of  the  infinite 
world  of  living  atoms  of  microscopic  animals,  veritable  abyss  of  life,  that 
femaents  in  its  bosom."  It  has  been  said  that  the  absence  of  solar 
ligfat  excluded  life,  yet  is  the  sea  strewn  with  sea-stars  at  its  greatest 
d^ths.  The  deepest  waters  are  neopled  with  infusoria  and  with  micro- 
soopio  worms.     Innumerable  molluscs  drag  along  their  shelb  there. 
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BrottztH^obaml  crabs,  radiatiag^  actniue,  snowy  povoMmj  goMm  ejrioi- 
tomiae,  undnlaied  Totntes,  Kre  a&d  die  tbere.  The  lominiMM  €fwii«i«8^ 
which  «n  at  times  drawn  to  the  sigface,  apptat  thero  like  traias  of  fir^ 
fights;  fierj  serpents  and  sparidiflig  garlands  sa  ffll  up  snaee  in  thoaa  de- 
mote depths,  nat  thej  nnnt  at  ^nes  and  in  portions  W  perfectly  ilia- 
minated*  Thsr  ia  also  aided  bj  the  phosphoreaeeiice  peealiar  te  \Mf,  as 
wdl  as  to  nany  other  things^  and  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  ibat  the 
depths  of  the  ooean  hare  their  own  lighthouses^  their  owa  faesfe%  maosy 
and  Stan! 

<<  The  fruitM  waters  are  posttiTdy  dense  with  all  kinds  of  h/t  afa>ns^ 
admbubhr  adapted  to  the  soft  natnre  of  fish,  that  idhr  opea  thmr  mooths 
and  inhale  food,  as  if  it  itsdf  was  an  embryo  in  the  bosom  of  a  comnKm 
mother.  Does  he  know  that  he  is  swallowing  ?  Scarcely  so.  ]lfier»- 
scopic  food  is  like  a  wiSk  that  comes  to  him.  The  great  fatality  of  ^m 
earth,  hm^per,  ia  only  fi)r  the  earth ;  here,  it  is  anticipated,  anknown. 
There  is  no  efibrt  of  moremeot,  no  search  ibr  ibed.  lifs  most  tkmM  ea 
like  a  drsam.  ¥rhat  dull  such  a  being  do  with  its  force?  All  expaadt- 
tore  of  sack  is  impossible.     It  is  reserved  for  love.** 

This  is,  according  to  Michelet,  the  real  work,  the  all  in  all  of  die  great 
worid  of  the  sea :  to  love  and  to  moltiply.  Love  fills  op  its  fraitfiil  night. 
It  dives  into  its  greatest  depths,  and  seems  still  more  rick  amamg  tiss 
infinitely  small.  And  what,  he  asks,  is  an  atom  ?  Wken  yoo  think  yoa 
have  got  hold  of  the  last,  the  indivisible,  you  find  that  it  still  loves  aad 
divides  its  existence  to  give  luirth  to  another  being.  In  the  very  lowiaat 
ffrades  of  life,  where  all  other  organism  is  wanting,  the  roj^maetiTe 
mictions  are  all  complete,  doeh  is  the  sea.  She  is^  it  would  appoar, 
the  great  female  of  the  globe,  whose  indefiitigable  desires,  whose  peraaar 
nent  conceptioDs,  and  whose  productiveness  never  ceaee. 

Sea.^mita',  even  the  purest,  taken  at  a  distance  from  land  and  dawesd 
of  all  impurities,  is  slightly  white  and  viscoos.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  explain  dns  feature.  Marine  animds  and  plants  are,  aiore  or  less^ 
oovered  with  this  viscosity.  M.  Michelet,  who  calk  this  '<  sea  milk,'* 
looks  opcm  it  as  animal  water,  organised :  mucus  or  gelatiniaed  wtatsr 
— the  universal  elemmit  of  life.  From  out  of  tlue  mueas  issues  forth 
the  ve^taUe  thread,  the  silky  down,  which,  no  matter  whether  one 
naturalist  calls  it  v^ipetable  and  ano^er  aninud,  it  oscillates  aad  moves. 
From  it,  also,  first  issues  the  primitive  monad,  which,  moving  and  oaei^ 
latbg,  nltimatdy  becoaus  a  vibrion.  It  is  upon  the  rains  of  the  firsts 
be  tky  confervs  or  microscopic  alga^,  atoms  still  undecided  betweea 
Tegetabie  and  animal  life,  that  rises  up  the  immense,  die  marvefloos^ 
maritime  flora.  Bfidielet  admires  this  filora  exceedingly.  It  is  hacmlcaa 
No  subtle  poison  larks  in  any  seaweed;  all,  on  the  contrary,  are  mote 
or  less  nwtritians.  Some,  Hke  the  lamiaaria,  are  sweet ;  othcn,  as  the 
eeramii^  have  a  wholesome  bitter;  stHl  more  are  full  of  eacdlent 
mucilage..  But  the  most  striking  feature,  he  declares,  is  their  love,  whiA 
carries  them  beyond  their  sphere,  and,  JFor  the  time  being,  endows  them 
with  the  properties  of  animals. 

To  carry  tlie  saose  trsin  of  ideas  into  the  realms  of  geology.  In  oldaa 
times^  volcanoes^  especially  submarine  ones,  exercised  raudi  greater  power 
Aan  m  die  present  day.  The  sea  milk  accunrakted  in  their  ravinea  aad 
hoUows  was  warmed  and  dec^rified  aad  fermented  into  animalisatioa. 
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The  &8l  resets  perished,  and  were  svcceeded  hj  more  perfect  eroatioM. 
Some,  w  P^ifypiy  cofalf,  and  sheli-fiefa,  Absorbed  &Ke;  odiaiSy  as  tfaa 
adcroaeopic  aoioiah  o£  tripoli,  alMcvbed  iilex;  and  the  rendue  of  aueoes- 
stw  ■wationo  weni  to  dotbe  the  gioomy  aaktAieas  of  tW  fiiat  crjstal- 
Hae  rodcfly  daaglbten  of  fire,  wfaidi  had  torn  theoB  firon  the  phnttary 
naefteos  and  laimefaed  dtem  mto  the  liring  sea,  almle  and  bnrniiig. 

A  fifihevman  once  gare  Miehelet,  froaa  tiie  bottom  of  bb  net,  a  sett- 
er and  two  6ag3e  8e»-8lan.  He  g»pe  them  aaate  sea-wator  and  forgot 
them,  baty  when  he  retamed,  ibey  were  dead,  and  a  tkiek  gdaiinoas 
aeom  wae  en  the  suifece  of  the  water  fall  of  Imog  diing%  aeliTe,  daring 
kolpods,  darting^  IB  ererjdireetioo,  and  dewuring  nnmben  of  micioeoopic 
eda  (vifarione),  and  other  small  oreations.  Here  was  a  fertile  teme  for 
speeulataon !  Hanrej  had  said  eyerjilamf^  eomes  from  an  tgg,  er  from 
the  diasolred  elements  of  a  preriooB  ezietence;  and  M.  Pondiet  has 
shown  that,  from  the  restdne  of  infusoria  and  otiier  «tom%  oome  the 
fertile  jeHj-— the  prehferone  membrane,  whence  spring  net  new  beings, 
but  the  omles  y/hidk  give  birth  to  them. 

The  microscopic  world  presents  a  kingdom  of  natore  that  ie  infinitely 
and  admirably  varied.  Almost  aU  the  &»mis  of  life  are  there  hononn^[>]y 
reprdaeoEted.  They  hare  eeUeettre  beings,  as  we  hare  onr  polypt  and 
eorab.  They  hare  littie  moUoscs  Uiat  inhabit  tiny  shdls.  They  hare 
fiofeo-looldng  emsiaoes  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  rapaeioua  monsters,  lilm 
our  sharks*  And  their  productiTeness  casts  all  experience  of  the  risible 
world  into  the  shade.  The  rhiaopods  dotfae  the  Coribfleraa  and  the 
Apennines  with  their  little  mantlets;  the  foraminiferas  number  two 
thonaand  species.  They  are  contemporaneoos  widi  all  the  geological 
epo^ia  of  the  eartl^s  cmst*  In  onr  times  they  are  ahnoet  Hmited  to  the 
Ibdian  and  American  gidf  streams,  and  their  myriads,  killed  by  contaot 
with  colder  waters,  go  to  form  the  bottom  of  onr  seas.  Ehrenbergdeekved 
that  they  had  maar  stoaoadis — in  some  inslanoesy  o«e  hnndeed  and 
twenty.  Dcjardia  cMcIaced  Ma  to  be  a  mistake,  and  aigoed  that  they 
improrieed  stomachs  just  as  they  wanted  them.  Ponchet,  l>ow«?er,  m- 
dines  to  tiie  opinion  of  Ehrenberg. 

The  rigonr  ^  their  morements  is  espeoia%  to  b»  admored.  There  is 
acaroely  a  known  means  ol  impokioB  or  progresrion  that  is  not  to  be  fomtd 
in  tire  nneroecopie  world.  And  yet  how  sniiple  the  means!  Some  more 
wkh  gracefnl  midnlations  tike  serpents;  otim  dart  as  if  by  a  spring  or 
dastie  force;  otiiets  move  by  means  of  vibrating  cili«,  while  the  charm- 
11^  TorticeliBB  have  a  rotatory  motion.  The  retifeney  again,  have  two 
little  wheds  on  eadi  side,  wfcndi  propel  precisely  as  do  the  paddle-wheels 
elstMmera 

Akeady  in  Ae  north  of  Africa  the  v«^;etaUea  which  reign  solely  in  die 
tenipenitesea,  lem  to  be  rivalled  by  anmiated  iiegetable8».that  grow  also 
and  flower  afaK>.  Twke  s  year  the  common  spongwgms  off  litde  spheroids, 
whaeh,  starting  from  Ae  msther  sponge,  and  provided  witk  a  slight 
fin-liiur  apparaAos,  enjoy  a  few  moments'  kberty  and  nnmment  tiU  they 
fix  thensebe^  and  a  new  sponge  arises.  This  may  be  either  an  ovnle,  a 
spoaige,  or  a  v^etaUe  seed.  The  same  la  asen  m  both  the  kingdoms  of 
nafenre.  Aceor&ig  to  Mididet,  a  sponge,  a  Fanioiir  k  sa  mani^aadis 
even  more  ridily  endowed  l^mn  many  other  beings.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  equator,  the  number,  size,  and  splendour  of  the       *     ^^^ 
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TegetaUes  go  on  increasiDg.  Strange  trees,  of  elegant  forms  and 
IkriUiant  colours,  the  gorgonias  and  isis,  spread  their  rich  fan*like  shapes. 
The  stone  plants,  madrepores,  and  the  corals,  appear  at  the  same  time^ 
claimed  at  once  hj  the  mmeral,  the  regetahle,  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 
**  They  are,"  says  Michelet,  **  the  real  point  at  which  life  rises  obecnidy 
.  from  its  stony  sleep,  without  entirely  detaching  itself  from  that  rude  point 
of  departure,  as  if  to  teach  us — proud  and  exalted  as  we  are — of  the 
ternary  frtitemity,  of  the  right  which  even  the  humble  mineral  possesses 
of  ascending  in  the  scale,  and  of  animating  itself,  and  of  the  deep  tspi- 
rations  that  lie  in  the  bosom  of  nature."  '*  Natura  non  fit  saltus,"  said 
the  old  Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus ;  and  if  all  the  steps  have  not  yet 
been  definitely  marked  out  by  which  the  transition  is  effected,  firom 
gaseous  elements  to  stony  compounds,  from  minerals  to  plants,  and  from 
plants  to  animals,  we  may  feel  quite  assured  it  is  our  limited  means  of 
observation  that  are  to  blame,  not  the  order  of  creation. 

<'  Our  meadows  and  the  forests  of  the  earth  we  dwell  upon  appear,'' 
says  Darwin,  ^*  desert  and  void  as  compared  to  those  of  the  sea."  And 
not  the  least  curious  incident  of  the  prodigious  productiveness  is  that 
plants  seem  to  delight  in  assuming  animal  forms,  whilst  animals  take 
upon  themselves  that  of  a  lithophytic  or  stony  vegetation.  Others,  again, 
perish  away  like  flowers.  The  sea  anemone  opens  its  rose-coloured  corolla 
with  azure  eyes,  but  the  moment  that  a  daughter  is  bom  it  fades  away 
and  dies.  The  alcyonium,  the  Proteus  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumes  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  forms,  and  is  one  moment  a  plant,  at 
another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight  does  this  submarine  world  present  on  a  calm  day ! 
Look  down  upon  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  and  you  see  a  green  carpet  of 
tubiporas  and  astreas,  diversified  by  more  bright-coloured  meandrioae  and 
cariophyUse,  swiftly  vibrating  their  rich  golden  stamina.  Over  this  world 
beneath,  as  if  to  shade  it  from  the  sun,  majestic  gorgonias  and  the  less 
lofty  isis  undulate  like  the  willows  and  aspens  and  climbing-plants  of  oar 
own  forests.  The  plumaria  sends  forth  its  spirals  from  one  submarine  tree 
to  another,  just  like  the  g^ape-vine  of  the  south.  Another  world  lives 
within  this  stony  world.  Molluscs  drag  their  shells  of  pearly  lustre  along 
these  labyrinths ;  crabs  run  and  hunt  there;  strange  fish  of  golden  hues 
rove  tranquilly  about  Purple  and  violet-coloured  annelids  creep  snake- 
like  among  those  delicate  stars — the  ophiuri — that  alternately  rofi  up  and 
then  stretch  forth  their  delicate  and  fragile  arms  to  the  descending  smi- 
beams.  The  madrepore  alone  has  no  beauty  of  colour.  Its  perfec^on 
lies  in  its  shape;  in  it,  too,  especially  is  the  individual  modest  and  humUe^ 
whilst  the  republic  is  imposing.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  sometimef 
contemplate  in  this  world  when  the  individual  would  be  imposing  and  the 
republic  appears  to  be  the  contrary.  In  Michelet's  playful  mney  the  com- 
plicated twisting^  and  turnings  of  the  madreporite  have  a  meaning.  They 
would  seem  to  say  something,  to  anticipate  hieroglyphics  and  arrow- 
heads and  alphabets,  by  a  strange  natural  cryptography  or  lithogn^hy ; 
but  no  Shaipe  or  Rawlinson  has  yet  stood  forward  to  decipher  thor 
secret  meaning.  ''  On  sent  bien  qu'aujourd'hui  encore  il  y  a  une  pens^ 
U^edans.^  On  ne  s'en  d^tache  pas  ais^ment."  Pity  it  is  a  mere  fancy. 
Such  a  writing  would  be  a  communication  from  the  unknown  world  to 
the  known ! 
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Neither  scnlptore  nor  puating  can  reproduce  tbeee  delicate  oreationf. 
"Die  latter  paintt  living  things  as  it  would  paint  flowers.  The  coloun 
giYen  to  them,  howeTer,  are,  in  reality,  quite  diflerent  They  no  more 
represent  the  reality  than  do  the  attempts  to  represent  minerals  coloured. 
Ptlissy  attempted  to  produce  the  same  effidcts  hy  enamel.  It  answered 
pretty  well  for  reptiles  and  scales  of  fish,  hut  failed  utterly  in  reproducmg 
thne  sof^  warm,  and  delicately  coloured  transparencies.  Why  do  ladies 
delight  in  ooral  ornaments  ?  Because  thmr  dull  fleshy  redness  enhances 
the  natural  bloom,  which  only  pales  away  by  contrast  with  more  brilliant 
gems. 

The  corab  the  same  fantastic  writer  calb  ^'fEuseurs  de  mondes** — 
y  coostactors  of  globes."  The  day  that  the  microscope  discoTered  the 
infusoria,  they  were  found  to  hare  constituted  mountdns,  and  to  pave  the 
ocean.  The  hard  ulex  of  Tripoli  is  a  mass  of  animalcules ;  sponge  is  an 
animated  silex.  Paris  is  built  with  the  remains  of  infusoria ;  a  part  of 
Germany  reposes  upon  a  bed  of  coral.  Infusoria,  corals,  testaceous 
animals,  and  others,  contribute  to  form  chalk  and  limestones.  The  fish 
that  devours  the  tender  coral  restores  it  as  chalk.  The  coral  sea,  in  its 
great  work  of  construction,  of  movements,  upraisings,  and  subsidences, 
building  up,  tumbling  down,  and  rebuilding,  is  an  immense  factory  of 
limestone.  Forster,  Cook's  companion,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  circular  coral  islands  are  craters  of  volcanoes  brought  to  the  suAce 
by  the  labours  of  polypi.  They  are  always  more  or  less  circular  rings, 
precipitous  and  b^ten  by  the  waves  on  the  outside,  sloping  down  more 
gradually  into  the  depths  of  a  central  basin.  Tempests  in  these  great 
seas  have  their  multiple  uses.  They  sweep  over  the  old  lands,  tear  up 
trees  and  plants,  and  their  roots  and  seeds,  and  convey  them  to  new  ter- 
ritories. The  cocoa-nut  is  an  especial  messenger  of  life ;  it  bears  long 
transits  best.  Cast  upon  a  coral  rock,  it  finds  a  little  sand,  the  residue 
of  corals  ground  down,  and  it  is  satisfied  where  other  plants  would 
perish.  It  germinates,  and  becomes  a  tree.  Trees  bring  fresh  water 
and  soil,  and  other  plants  soon  find  a  home.  With  the  progress  of  time 
the  coral  reef  is  an  inhabitable  island.  Accordbg  to  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent,  also,  by  a  kind  provision  of  nature,  salt  water,  percolating 
through  coral  reefs,  becomes  fresh. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  this  work  less  remarkable  than  the  results. 
Boats  have  been  known  to  disappear  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  forty  days  beneath 
a  mass  of  tubularia  that  had  got  possession  of  them.  There  were  formerly 
twenty-six  islands  in  a  strait  near  Australia ;  there  are  now  fifty;  and  it 
is  anticipated  that,  before  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  the  strait,  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  will  be  no  longer  practicable.  It  will  be  the  same  with 
Annesley  Bay  with  its  port  of  Adule,  so  coveted  by  France  ;  it  will  pro- 
bably be  barely  accessible  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  Sicily  is  be- 
coming imbedded  in  an  outer  reef.  Then  look  at  the  extent  of  these 
creations.  The  chain  of  the  Maldives  is  500  miles  long.  The  reefii  of 
French  Caledonia,  as  it  must  be  now  called,  are  145  leagues  in  extent 
The  eastern  reef  of  Australia  has  an  expanse  of  360  leagues.  There  are 
groups  of  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  400  leagues  in  length  by  150  in 
width.  The  mariner  dreads  these  reefi.  It  is  vexatious  to  see  a  tranquil 
basin  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  to  be  tempest-tost  where 
no  andior  will  hold,  and  where  corals,  sharp  as  razors,  will  cut  the  stoutest 
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skip  into  ■haviBgi.  But  the  pUbsopfaer,  «io[Han  MidMlet  mjs,  shoold 
lo^  upon  these  «ti«etuies  with  another  fpiiit.  He  nnnt  look  upon  these 
peijft  u  ooMtractuig^  a  world  in  oase  of  tiie  bseaking  up  of  liie  preMot 
one.  I^  at  is  said,  every  ten  tfaonsand  yean  the  sea  ndies  from  one 
pole  to  the  other,  many  will  <nie  day  be  happy  to  find  a  refage  io  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Paofie. 

Michelet  cells  ihoae  beaotifiil  things  in  idiape  like  an  tunhnlla,  ao 
ddieate,  luad  of  sach  light  and  shady  oolonrs — opal  white  passing  mlo  a 
crown  of  hgkt  lilae,  and  whidi  natoralisls  eall  Medusa — *' daughters  of 
the  sea."  Nodiing,  he  says,  b  more  fugitive  than  these  beavtiM 
things:  diere  aie  sonae  so  Ihud,  as,  for  example^  the  light  aaure  bend 
called  die  belt  of  Venos,  whoch,  taken  out  of  its  warm  and  ooogenial 
element,  dissipates  and  disappears.  Poor  daughters  of  the  ocean !  Ciiej 
are  the  food  for  fiuriies  and  the  delight  of  birds,  and,  scarcely  nrovided 
with  independent  means  of  locomotioB,  they  eie  balloted  abevt  iMce  and 
there  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waTes,  Ivoken  to  pieoes  on  hard 
toAbj  or  strewn  on  the  san<]k  dioves,  where  they  soon  diy  into  a  dine- 
less  gelatinous  mass.  Pev^ance  they  are  as  eBaiy  created  as  ottier 
ephemeral  eaistenoes— horn  for  a  calm,  dear,  sunny  dsy,  and  destined  to 
perish  when  night  or  storms  OYerdoud  the  sea.  The  osly  defsnoe  of 
some— «and  not  a  rery  lady-like  one — is,  that  they  can  gm  out  a  Jdad  of 
electric  shock  or  sting  like  a  nettle,  but  shock  or  sting  an  alike  most 
trifling.  A  medusa,  the  lamented  naturalist  Forbes  ss^  ia  an  «nMKioi<- 
pated  polypus.  That  is  to  say,  free,  it  yet  ob^  the  lews  of  vegetable 
life.  A  tree  is  a  oottactiTe  thing,  but  it  gives  off  fruit  wfaidi  are  detached 
to  give  birth  to  othns.  ^  As  the  branch  of  a  plant  or  of  a  tree  n^ach 
was  about  to  send  forth  leaves  stops  in  its  devdopment,  cootnota, 
becomes  an  organ  of  love — ^I  mean  a  flower — so  the  pdypifenQ,  oontm^ 
ing  some  of  its  polypi,  transfermiqg  their  oootsacted  stomachs,  audces  the 
placenta,  the  eggs,  whence  issues  its  mobile  flower,  the  yomg  and 
gracious  medusa.  Thus  viewed,  the  siedosa  is  the  first  and  tovuAung 
escape  of  a  new  creation,  sent  defencelees,  horn  the  safety  of  a  life  in 
common,  endeavouring  to  be  itself,  of  acting  and  suffering  on  its  own 
acoount-"flrst  attempt  of  nature  set  free    embryo  of  liberty." 

The  medusa,  trembliDg  on  the  limits  of  emancipation,  wludi  oAers  o£ 
its  dass  more  advanced  in  organisation  enjoy  with  a  certain  junount  of 
almost  dashing  independence,  plays  a  gseat  part  in  the  pfaosphoiesoent 
illumination  of  the  sea.  When  the  atmosplMre  is  cha^^  with  eleotricity, 
and  a  storm  approaches,  long  Mnes  of  pde  light  are  seen  on  the  sea. 
This  is  the  electricity  of  the  sea ;  almost  all  living  creatures  afaaorb  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  give  it  up  with  interest  at  tlieir  death.  Hcae  immenwe 
surfeoes  of  infusoria  make  of  the  sea  a  milky  way,  ginag  off  a  mild  white 
light,  which,  when  disturbed,  becomes  yellow;  like  burning  sulphur. 
There  cones  of  light  go  tumii^  upon  themselves,  or  rolling  abng  like 
red-hot  balls.  The  pyrosoma  appear  like  a  disc  of  flie,  one  moment  of 
an  opaline  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  green ;  at  another^  red,  orange,  and 
finally  aaure  blue.  The  biphosa  and  sa^aas  congregate  in  bead^  like 
serpents  of  flame,  miles  and  miles  in  length.  Separated,  their  free  mem* 
bevs  give  birth  to  little  free  atoms,  iduch,  in  their  turn,  engender  »ew 
serpentine  and  dancing  republics,  to  diffuse  their  fiety  bamwBfi^  over 
the  sea.     The  vellelue  Hght  up  their  little embarications  by  night;  the 
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heroes  go  trimnphanty  like  flames.  But  none  are  more  magical  in  their 
effects  than  the  medusas.  Their  luminous  hair,  like  gloomy  night-lamps, 
send  forth  mysterious  rays  of  emerald  green  and  other  colours,  which  fade 
away,  reYealing  a  sentiment  It  is,  as  with  the  glow-worin,  the  signal 
of  that  loTe  wluch  alone  comferte  ns  here  bokw.  Only  the  medusas  give 
VD  their  life  with  their  lamhent  flames.  The  fecundating  sap,  the  power 
of  generation,  abides  with  that  lightcgiving  power,  and  with  each  beam 
that  flidcers  away  life  is  also  being  exhausted.  Expose  them  to  warmth, 
and  they  radiate  still  more  brilliantly,  and  become  so  beautiful,  that  all 
m  soon  over.  Fkmee,  love,  and  life,  all  are  fled,  all  eztaguished  at  once. 
Aeakfhe,  eefainoderms,  and  molluses  are,  lor  the  most  part,  harmless 
tfaiii^  pnyed  upon  by  odMri,  but  among  the  latter  we  find  earaiToroiis 
o-eatuies,  endowed  with  g^at  powers  of  destruction ;  such,  more  espe- 
cially, are  the  sudters  among  the  Cephal(^K)da,  wfaoee  armed  or  unarmed 
aostalNik  ean  seise  and  let  go  Uieir  hdd  alike  instantoneoady,  by  pushing 
forward  or  drawing  back  a  piston,  according  as  the  anioud  wishes  to  make 
or  to  destroy  a  Taeaan.  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  eanons  &et»  has  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  calaauMy,  the  base  of 
the  pirtOB  is  enclosed  by  a  horny  hoop,  the  outer  and  antener  margin 
of  whidi  is  developed  into  a  series  of  marp-poiated  eanred  teeth.  These 
ean  be  firaaly  pressed  inte  die  flesh  of  a  struggling  prcy  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  transverse  fibres,  aiM  ean  be  witMrwim  by  dM 
aetieB«£  the  retraotile  fibres  of  the  (Hstoo. 

I^  aqr*  Michelet,  we  sbodd  pay  a  visit  to  die  rich  collection  of 
araMMor  of  the  middle  ages  m  Paris,  uid  should  go  thenee  to  die  Huseum 
of  Natural  History  and  examine  the  armoar  of  the  crostacea,  we  dieuld 
&d  DodMnr  but  pity  far  the  aits  of  man.  The  first  are  a  oamival  of 
xidiadoaB  £ignises,  of  no  use  bat  to  encumber  and  stifle  a  warrior  and 
Fsader  him  inoffendve.  The  other,  especially  the  arms  of  the  terrible 
and  'voiaoieas  decapods,  are  so  frigfaful,  thai  if  they  were  upon  the  same 
sede  as  man,  it  would  be  impossible  to  contemplate  them  vnthont  terror. 
EverytUng  is  superior  in  the  cmstaoean.  The  eyes  see  before  and 
behind.  They  embrace  the  whole  horizon.  The  anteonse  have  the  organ 
of  touch  at  the  eztreouty,  of  saaelling  and  hearing  at  the  base.  (Hay  not 
the  oealepbg,  so  nmdi  despised,  have  these  senses  diffused  over  die  whole 
sarfincen  Immense  advantages,  si^  Michelet,  that  we  do  mot  possess. 
No  doam,  too,  for  very  wise  purposes.  It  aaay  be  habit,  but  we  would 
rath^  smell  with  our  noses  than  with  our  fingers.  Of  the  decapod's  ten 
fiset,  six  are  handsand  organs  of  respiration.  There  is  security  in  this,  at 
dl  events.  Next  to  the  crustaceans  come  fish— not  only  the  varied, 
brigfat-coloored,  quick-moving  deniaens  of  die  sea,  but  the  most  usefol 
of  all  ite  products.  We  cannot  follow  ouranthor  in  his  speonladons  upon 
&hy  matters.  ^*  Happy  as  a  fish,"  he  declares  to  be  a  true  proveib.  The 
gfeat  flsid  perpetual  struggle  between  deadi  and  love,  ever  going  on  on 
the  earth,  is  as  nodiing  compared  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Nor  can  any  one  contemplate  that  g^reat  element— massive 
idiea  tranquil,  threatening  when  disturbed — in  the  same  light  as  oar 
aothcnr,  as  Hselif  a  living  thing,  conteining  inconceivable  myriads  of  other 
living  dnngs  in  its  bosom,  and  busy  preparing  another  worid  for  humanity 
ahen  the  present  one  shall  be  swept  away  by  its  all-powerfol  agency, 
without  looking  with  a  little  more  philosophical  respect  at  ite  boundless 
expanse. 
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PART  THE  FIFTH. 

L 


It  was  early  the  next  morain|ri  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  hoasemaid 
at  the  rectory  of  Allendale  rushed  up-stain,  knocked  violently  at  her 
mistress's  bedroom  door,  and  begged  breathlessly  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  her. 

*^  What  is  it  F"  inquired  Mrs.  Acton. 

<<  Ob,  ma'am,  there  must  have  been  robbers  in  the  house  last  night ! 
Oh,whatshaUIdo?"  ; 

A  little  explanation  was  then  gone  into,  and  the  truth  came  to  light 
by  decrees.  The  housemidd  had  found  the  front  door  open,  and  as  she 
was  tne  first  person  stirring  in  the  house,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  had  been  opened  during  the  night.  A  most  suspicious  circum- 
stance, and  one  well  calculated  to  make  her  conclude  that  robbers  had 
been  ransacking  the  lower  apartments. 

«<  Do  you  miss  anything  ?  Is  the  house  in  disorder  ?"  were  qnestioiis 
which  naturally  followed  ;  but  the  frightened  woman  had  not  looked. 

Mrs.  Acton  accordingly  threw  on  her  dressing-gown  and  went  to  make 
an  inspection  hersel£  She  found  the  front  door  partly  open,  as  the 
housemaid  had  said,  but  there  was  nothing  dbplaced  in  tne  passage,  and 
the  doors  leadins^  to  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  were  locked  as  usual 
It  was  a  habit  the  rector  had;  he  always  turned  the  keys  of  the  various 
unoccupied  rooms  at  night,  in  order  to  give  imaginary  burglars  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  ^ 

''  This  door  could  not  have  been  opened  from  the  outside,"  said  Mrs. 
Acton.     '*  Let  us  go  into  the  kitchen." 

The  cook  had  not  remarked  anything  unusual  that  morning ;  she  had 
not  missed  a  single  pewter-spoon  (the  pkte  was  all  kept  up-stairs  in  a 
cupboard  in  Mr.  Acton's  dressing-room).  It  was  most  singular!  If 
burglars  had  been  in  the  house,  they  had  simply  entered  it  and  gone  out 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  steal. 

Mrs.  Martin's  bedroom  door  was  shut;  Alfred  and  Louisa  were  in  their 
several  apartments ;  no  one  knew  anything  about  the  front  door ;  no 
noise  had  been  heard.  It  was  certainly  the  most  mysterious  thing  that 
had  ever  happened  in  the  rectory.  Mr.  Acton  declared  positively  that 
he  remembeneKi  seeing  the  bolts  drawn  the  night  before;  he  could  swear 
to  it  if  necessary,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  as  no  one  could  doubt  the 
rector's  word  for  a  moment. 

When  all  these  investigations  had  been  gone  through,  and  no  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  matter,  Mrs.  Acton  returned  to  her  bedroom  to 
dress.  She  had  not  been  there  very  long,  however,  when  again  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  She  thought  that  it  was  simply  to  indicate  that  there 
was  hot  water  for  her,  and  replied  to  it  by  a  **  Very  well  ;**  but  a  voice 
outside  ejaculated  :  **  Oh,  ma'am,  it's  not  well.*' 
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<<  Not  well  ?     What  can  be  the  matter  now  T 

*' Something  has  been  stolen,"  suggested  Mr.  Acton.  Bat  he  was 
wrong.  It  was  Mrs.  Mar^  who  was  missing  from  the  room.  The 
servant  had  gone  to  call  her,  but  found  that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in,  that  the  window-blind  was  drawn  up,  the  candle  burnt  down  to  its 
fodret,  and  no  vestige  of  that  lady's  property  remuning. 

Here  was  the  mystery  of  the  front  door  solved !  It  was  most  unsatis- 
fiictory,  but  Mrs.  Martin,  tbeir  chief  witness,  was  g^ne,  and  no  one  knew 
wliere. 

Had  she  been  hoaxing  them  ?  Were  they  to  become  the  laughing- 
stock  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  These  were  not  pleasant  ideas,  and  they 
tormented  the  inhabitants  of  the  rectory.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Acton 
fancied  that  she  would  return ;  at  another,  she  pictured  to  herself  some 
impossible  romance  of  carrying  off  a  lady  from  their  house  by  force, 
Mr.  firanbum  being  the  hero. 

Mr.  Acton  went  off  to  his  friend  Mr.  Salamon,  and  received  great 
eonaoladon  during  an  interview  with  him. 

So  time  went  on,  but  a  great  event  is  about  to  happen,  and  we  must 
not  linger. 

II. 

THB  SEARCH. 

''  Who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  let  you  enter  here  P  My  master  is 
not  at  home,  and  my  lady  sees  no  one,"  said  the  voice  of  the  gruff  porter, 
aa  he  shoved  the  little  sliding-door  back  into  its  place,  and  left  three 
policemen  outside,  looking  rather  foolish. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  Their  expressions  denoted  that  they  knew 
no  better  than  we. 

After  gazing  for  a  few  moments  at  the  impenetrable  gateway  which 
barred  their  entrance,  they  turned  on  their  heel,  and  held  a  conference  at 
a  little  distance,  which  resulted  in  one  of  their  number  walking  down  the 
lane  at  great  speed. 

An  hour  passed  slowly  on.  Some  tradespeople  came  to  the  gate,  handed 
what  they  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  paling,  and  went  away.  The 
two  remaining  policemen  watched  these  proceedings  at  a  distance,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  gain  admittance*  Some  of  the  village  children,  at- 
tracted by  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  had  gathered  together  in  little 
gionps,  one  boy  peeping  over  another's  shoulders,  and  all  ready  to  run 
away  at  a  moment's  notice. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  we  said,  and  another  half-hour  had  to  be  got 
through  before  any  change  took  place  in  the  scene.  Mr.  Acton  then 
made  his  appearance,  and,  soon  after,  the  other  policeman,  who  joined  his 
companions,  and  followed  the  rector  at  some  little  distance. 

Mr.  Acton  rang  boldly  at  the  bell ;  he  had  only  once  done  so  before 
nnce  the  present  owners  came  to  live  at  ^'  The  House."  He  was  made  to 
wait  some  minutes,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  ring  agam,  the  sliding- 
door  was  opened,  and  Franklin  appeared. 

''  I  have  some  important  business  to  communicate  to  your  mistress," 
said  Mr.  Acton,  graciously.     ^'  Will  she  see  me  ?" 

"I  will  ask  her,**  was  the  hopeful  reply;  and  the  sliding-door  was 
dosed. 

VOL.  xux.  z 
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Mr.  Acton  made  a  sign  to  the  policemen,  and  they  approadied,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  slide  in  after  him  should  the  door  eventually  be  opened. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  mu«t  haYO  elapsed  ere  Franklin  again  appeared. 

^  Mrs.  Branbum  will  be  happy  to  see  you/'  he  said,  y/nUk  a  smile — jefy 
reader,  with  a  smile  on  his  cadaverous  face.  The  door  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Acton  entered,  closely  followed  by  the  polioemen. 

*'  Are  these  gentlemen  of  your  party?"  inquired  the  porter,  eyeing 
them  with  a  not  very  favourable  look. 

**  They  have  business  here,  but  it  is  different  from  mine.'' 

'<  So  1  should  conclude,"  remarked  Franklin.     "  Will  you  waUi  this 


way 


?'» 


it  must  have  been  painful  to  Mr.  Acton  to  find  himself  in  that  oU 
place.  The  objects,  though  changed,  were  mostly  the  same  as  when  be 
had  come  to  conrt  Miss  Elizabeth  Acton  in  his  young  days.  Sad  thinga 
had  happened  since  those  careless  times,  and  he  was  now  bent  on  a  Tery 
different  errand,  a  very  painful  one,  which  he  had  imposed  on  himedf  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  without  consulting  any  person.  He  had  eneonn- 
tered  the  policeman  near  Mr.  Salamon*s  house;  he  had  been  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  and,  making  up  his  mind  in  a  g^at  hurry,  he  had 
started  off  for  Kleppington,  and  we  now  find  him  inside  the  barricaded 
walls  of  Mr.  Braubum's  domain,  with  three  county  polioemen  to  protect 
him.  Their  business  was  different  to  his,  that  was  very  true:  they  had  a 
search  warrant,  and  were  not  slow  in  beginning  their  work  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Franklin  conducted  Mr.  Acton  through  the  porch  into  alow  ball ;  here 
he  was  left  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  time  to  realise  the  awkwardness  of 
his  position.  There  was  no  withdrawing  from  what  he  had  underti^en 
now ;  he  must  see  Mrs.  Branbum,  but  what  kind  of  reception  she  would 
give  him  remuned  to  be  proved. 

He  was  next  ushered  diown  the  long  stone  passage  by  a  Maid-servanf^ 
and  he  found  himself  standing  in  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house  before 
he  knew  where  he  was. 

Mrs.  Branbum's  cheeks  were  flushed  as  she  rose  to  receive  her  visitor, 
and  bowing,  she  motioned  him  to  be  seated. 

**  It  is  painful  for  me  to  address  you,  madam,  on  the  subject  of  my 
visit,"  stammered  Mr.  Acton,  *^  but  I  felt  it  only  due  to  you  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  induced — wluch  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  take  proceedings  against — no,  not  exactly  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  your  husband,  but  to  ascertain  whether  some  seriooi  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him  have  any  foundation."  He  paused  to  take 
breath.  '^  I  am  sure  that  if  you  are  convinced  of  your  husband's  inno- 
cence you  vnll  not  be  alarmed  by,  neither  will  you  object  to^  the  saarefa 
which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  institute  in  this  house." 

<*  What !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Branbum,  with  a  look  of  indignation.  <'Do 
you  come  here  to  insuH  me  in  my  hnuband's  absence  ?" 

**  Indeed  no,"  said  Mr.  Acton.  "  I  shouki  be  the  last  person  to  insoU 
you  under  such  circumstances.  I  came  to  prepare  you  for  a  fsct,  which 
I  feared  might  be  communicated  in  a  more  rude  manner.  I  have  a  re- 
spect for  your  feelings,  and  for  the  unhappy  position  in  which  you  are 
placed." 

^'  You  jpeak  in  enigmas,  sir ;  let  me  beg  you  to  be  plainer." 

*^  I  would  willingly  be  so,  but  I  am  in  a  diflicult  position.  Certain  &cts 
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hare  come  to  tight  which  would  inyolve  your  husband  very  seriously 
I      should  ^ey  be  proved  to  be  true.  It  is  believed  that  some  one  is  detained 
within  these  walls,  and,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  the 
:      authorities  are  obliged  to  order  a  search  to  be  made." 

Mr.  Acton  again  paused,  but  his  companion  sud  nothing. 
I         "  If  you  are  convinced  of  your  husband's  innocence  you  need  be  under 
no  apprehension,"  he  added,  kindly. 

**  I  am  under  none,"  said  Mrs.  Branbum,  proudly.  ^'  I  will  open 
every  door  to  you  myself;  you  may  go  where  you  like,  we  fear  no 
scrutiny." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  her  manner  was  so  open  that  she  quite  8uc» 
ceeded  in  making  Mr.  Acton  believe  that  she  was  perfectly  innocent,  and 
knew  that  her  husband  was  so  likewise. 

He  stammered  a  great  many  apologies  for  thus  intruding,  hoped  that 
she  would  understand  his  reasons,  and,  bowing,  took  his  leave. 

The  good  rector  would  have  done  better  had  he  left  the  whole  affair  to 
the  proper  persons.  One  thing  he  might  pride  himself  upon,  and  that 
was  the  fact  of  his  being  the  means  of  getting  the  policemen  quietly  in* 
side  the  barred  gates.  He  was  not  congratulating  hmiself  on  this  exploit, 
however,  as  he  quitted  the  premises ;  he  was  regretting  that  he  had  taken 
i  any  steps  in  the  matter,  so  convinced  was  be  of  Mrs.  Branbum's  inno- 
I     cence. 

The  policemen  searched  everywhere  throughout  the  house.  They  ex- 
amined the  porter^s  rooms^  his  bed-chamber,  the  papers  in  his  drawers ; 
they  mounted  the  narrow  staircase,  explored  Mrs.  Franklin's  room,  and 
penetrated  into  the  gloomy  loft  beyond.  It  was  deserted ;  some  linen 
ready  for  the  iron  lay  upon  the  bed ;  a  washing- tub  stood  neftr,  and  some 
irons  were  heating  on  the  stove.  Mrs.  Franklin  followed  the  men ;  she 
answered  their  questions  without  hesitation ;  said  that  the  room  had  been 
used  for  various  purposes ;  at  one  time  Mr.  Branbum's  sister  had  slept 
there,  but  since  sne  left  ^^  The  House"  she  had  been  allowed  to  wash  in  it, 
sort  out  the  linen,  and,  in  short,  do  what  she  liked  there.  The  police- 
men examined  the  marks  on  the  clothes,  but  thev  learnt  nothing  by  it, 
&r  some  were  not  marked  at  all,  and  others  had  a  ringle  *^  F"  in  the 
comer. 

The  ruined  rooms  were  carefully  explored,  but  nothing  suspicious  was 
discovered  in  them.  There  were  no  trap-doors  or  concealed  passages 
Aat  they  could  detect,  no  one  lurking  in  dark  comers  or  shut  up  in  the 
mouldering  packing-cases. 

"This  would  make  a  good  burying- place,"  said  one  man  to  the  other. 
"  We  might  find  bones  here,  but  nothing  alive  except  rats." 

Thus  the  search  was  wholly  without  success,  but  where  the  mad- 
woman that  we  have  heard  and  seen  in  *'  The  House"  had  gone  was  a 
mystery  whioh  we  have  yet  to  solve. 
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CHAFTEB  VI. 
BXOHANGB  NO  BOBBBBT. 

The  night  briogeth  counsel — ^and  during  the  night  that  followed  the 
Stranger's  visit,  Mr.  Squirl  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  he  would  part  with  the  ring  he  so  dearly  prized. 

It  was  not  at  sJl  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  but  the  Pawnbroker  took 
the  trouble  to  give  Mr.  Cramp  a  reason  for  changing  his  previously  fixed 
resolve.  *'  It  was  a  dream,"  he  said,  <*  that  done  it."  Like  Milton's  ^  late 
espoused  Saint,"  Mrs.  Squirl  had  manifested  herself  in  a  vision,  and 
uttered  these  words :  *' '  Don't  stand  in  your  own  light,  Mr.  Hess  I  True 
to  me  in  your  lifetime  you  hever  was,  and  true  you  are  to  this  moment. 
I  dissolve  you  from  your  hoath.'  These,"  continued  Mr.  Squirl,  **  was 
the  sperrit's  own  blissful  observations — *  Sell  the  ring,  and  if  you  regards 
my  memory,  make  as  much  by  it  as  you  can.'  On  sayin'  of  which  she 
wanbhed  away  like  anythink  flying  up  the  spout,  and  my  religious  feelins 
telb  me  as  how  I  must  obey." 

If  the  Scrutiniser's  thought  could  have  been  set  down  in  black  and 
white,  the  word  "  Gammon"  would  certainly  have  stained  the  paper. 
Avoiding  this  inconvenient  demonstration,  he  merely  coughed  a  hollow 
assent  to  Mr.  Squirl's  statement 

Punctually  at  the  hour  named,  the  foreign  gentleman  reappeared. 
He  first  glanced  at  Lorn,  but  the  latter  made  no  sign.  He,  too,  had 
been  occupied  in  the  night,  and  his  reflections  had  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  for  **  his  good"  the  stranger  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  If  it  were,"  argued  Lorn,  "  why  didn't  he  ask  me  in  a  straight- 
forward, open  manner?  Besides,  I  don't  like  his  looks.  I  shan't  take 
any  notice." 

The  stranger  did  not  seem,  however,  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
concerted at  Lom's  unwillingness  to  communicate  with  him,  but  opened 
upon  Mr.  Squirl  with  g^at  fluency. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  smiling,  **  I  perfectly  know  where  I  am !  Yes,  you 
are  the  same  kind  gentleman  who  relieved  my  little  necessity  so  many 
years  ago.  There  is  a  goodness  in  your  face  which  no  one  that  has 
once  seen  it  can  ever  mistake.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  acknowledge  my 
gratitude." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word — ^he  was  full  of  action — the  speaker 
seized  and  wrung  the  pawnbroker's  reluctant  hand,  and  n^idly  went  on : 

"  Ah !  there  is  the  object  of  my  inquiry !  You  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  wear  it  ever  since." 

*^  Not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Squirl,  <<  though  it  has  been  wore  pretty 
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nSgfa  all  the  time.    For  fifteen  year  it  orDymented  ny  poor  dear  wife's 
ir'«dding  finger— —** 

"  A  still  greater  honour,"  btennpted  the  stranger,  howing. 

"  And  since  her  departer/'  continued  Mr.  Squirl,  "  IVe  cherished  it 
j0f  for  her  sake." 

^That  is  affectmg;  it  excites  my  commiseration." 

But  a  Tery  small  amount  of  sentiment  sufficed  for  Mr.  SquirL  It 
was  time,  he  thought,  to  proceed  to  business,  and  he  went  to  work  ac- 
cordingly. 

''  My  foreman  tells  me,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  *<  that  you  wish 
to  repurchase  this  'ere  ring." 

"  Very  much,"  was  the  answer.     "  What  price  do  you  put  upon  it  ?" 

"  Fifky  guineas." 

*'  Bat  that  is  a  great  deal !" 

**  It  is,  and  it  ain't,  according  as  it  'appens." 

'*  Nine  pounds  only  were  advanced  upon  it  when  pledged." 

"  Worry  true ;  but  when  you  pledges  goods  yon  don't  ought  to  expect 
to  get  full  Talley  for  'em.  We  takes  a  hartide,  not  at  the  selling  price, 
but  as  col-lateral  security.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  we'd  a  precious  deal 
rather  haye  our  money  back  than  keep  the  goods,  which  often  is  only 

drags.     It's  the  hinterest  as  we  looks  at  to  'elp  us  to  make  a  livin'. 

There's  them  doors  goin'.  Cramp!  Attend  to  the  parties.— Now, 
sopposiu'  I'd  sold  this  ring  seventeen  year  ago,  as  I  might  lawfully  'ave 
done— why,  compound  hinterest  would  hare  give  me  a  deal  more  than 
Tm  now  askin'." 

"  FifW  guineas  is  more  than  I  was  prepared  to  pay.     I  hare  not  so 

much  about  me.     That,  however,  is  not  the  real  obstacle,  for allow 

me  to  see  the  ring  a  litde  closer." 

Mr.  Sqnirl  took  the  ring  off  and  handed  it  to  the  stranger,  who  said, 
.after  a  dose  examination,  *'  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  But  be- 
sides the  moral  value  I  attach  to  its  possession,  the  diamond  is  really  one 
of  price.  I  agree,  sir,  to  your  terms.  Be  so  kind  as  to  polish  the  hoop, 
it  seems  a  litUe  dull.  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Mr.  Squirl  had  rubbed 
away  with  a  bit  of  wash-leather,  **  now  it  looks  as  bright  as  when  the 
Count,  my  father,  first  had  it  made." 

He  put  the  ring  admiringly  on  one  of  hb  own  fingers,  took  it  off  again, 
held  it  at  arm's  length,  praised  the  water,  tried  it  on  a  second  time,  and 
finally  returned  it  to  Mr.  Squirl. 

Then  he  said ;  '<  As  I  observed  before,  I  am  at  present  unprovided 
with  the  necessary  amount,  but  in  three  days  my  remittances  arrive  firom 
Paris,  and  if  you  will  keep  the  ring  for  that  time  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  I  must  not,  however,  leave  your  shop  empty-handed.  I  am  in 
want  of  a  cloak;  I  see  some  hanging  up;  you  gentlemen  sell  every- 
thing." 

^'I  dare  say  we  can  suit  you,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Squirl,  cheerfully* 
"  Hand  down  them  cloaks,  Lory !" 

A  bargun  for  one  was  soon  struck,  and  on  paying  for  it  the  stranger 
observed  :  "  As  the  weather  is  too  close  to  wear  this  cloak  to-day,  per- 
haps you  will  let  that  fine  young  man,  your  son,  carry  it  home  for  me !" 

"  No  son  of  mine,"  returned  the  pawnbroker,  "  but  I'll  send  'im." 
"  Not  your  son !     That  surprises  me,  the  likeness  is  so  great !" 
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**  Fold  that  cloak  up,  Lory,  put  on  your  cap,  and  go  with  this  genl 
My  son !  I  mic^ht  'are  'ad  one  about  'is  haee,  but  I  were  bereaved 
No !  This  ere  chap  is  a  fondling  as  Pre  broudit  un  for  eharitj  ;  left  ii 
a  bundle  he  was  one  night,  quite  permiscous,  by  a  female,  on  that  thert 
counter,  while  my  back  was  turned.  Vve  'ad  the  bringin'  of  Im  up,  and 
neyergot  so  much  as  a  thankee  from  nobody  .'^ 

"  This  happened,  I  suppose,  when  he  was  quite  young  ?• 

"  Young !     I  b'lieve  you !     Not  two  months  old." 

"  What  age  is  he  now  ?" 

**  He  was  left  just  this  time  seventeen  years,  so  you  maj  gueas.*' 

*'  Ah,  that  was  it !  Seventeen  years !  Have  you  no  idea  to  whom  he 
belongs?" 

"  How  should  I,  coming  in  the  way  he  did  ?" 

'*  True.  But  there  might  have  been  marks  on  his  clothes,  if  he  had 
any." 

'<  Yes,  there  was  clothes,  if  you  like  to  call  'em  so.  I  should  say,  rags 
— things  I  wouldn't  have  lent  a  shilling  on.  But  no  marks,  that's  to 
say,  no  names  nor  'nitials." 

'^Did  you  advertise  this  singular  occurrence  p" 

'*  Adwertise !  Where'd  have  been  the  good  of  that  f  Folks  as  do 
what  that  female  did  ain't  likely  to  harnser  an  adwertisement.  No  I  I 
did  my  dooty  as  a  Christian,  and  I  looks  to  Ewen  for  my  rewardl." 

'^  Your  conduct  has  been  admirable.    Rely  upon  it,  yon  will  be  reoom- 

r^nsed  hereafter.     But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.     The  young  man, 
see,  is  ready.     Good  morning,  sir.     In  three  days  I  shall  bring  the 
money,  so  be  sure  and  keep  the  ring." 

On  this  the  stranger  took  leaye,  and  left  the  shop,  followed  by  Loro. 
They  walked  on  in  silence  until  they  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Provence, 
in  Leicester-square,  when  Mr.  Charles,  as  the  gentleman  called  himself 
led  the  way  up-stairs,  telling  his  companion  to  bring  the  parcel  to  his 
room. 

From  predilection,  we  will  suppose,  Mr.  Charles  inhaUted  the  airiest 
apartment  in  the  hotel  He  did  not  cease  from  climbing  till  he  had 
reached  the  highest  landing-place.  He  then  took  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
unlocked  a  door,  and  went  in.  Lorn  wished  to  have  g^t  rid  of  his  burden 
without  going  further,  but  this  did  not  suit  Mr.  Charles. 

"  Come  in  !"  he  said.     "  I  have  a  message  for  your  master." 

Reluctantly  Lorn  obeyed,  set  his  parcel  down  on  a  table— die  only 
one  in  the  room — and  waited  uneasily,  wishing  to  be  gone. 

His  departure,  however,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Charley 
who,  with  the  dexterity  which  characterised  all  his  movementi^  bsd 
locked  the  door  inside,  unperceived  by  Lorn,  the  moment  he  enteied. 

Mr.  Charles  approached  the  table  at  which  Lorn  remained  stooding, 
and  eyed  him  for  some  moments  with  attention.     Then  he  said: 

**  Did  you  read  what  was  written  on  the  paper  I  put  into  yotnr  hand 
yesterday  afternoon?" 

Lorn  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  He  was  unwilling  to  say  whjhe 
had  not  done  as  Mr.  Charles  requested,  and  could  not  deny  haviDg 
read  the  paper.  Slightly  equivocating,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  nnder' 
stand  it. 

"  Well,"  observed  Mr.  Charles,  "  that  is  of  no  consequence  now.  Do 
you  know,"  he  added,  drawing  closer  to  the  table,  **  I  like  your  ap- 
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T&ry  mad.    Tour  coanteiitiiee  pletiet  me.     It  ii  open  and 

Lorn  felt  confused.     '*  Please,  sir,"  he  taid,  ^  to  let  me  know  the  mes- 
I'm  to  take  to  maeter.** 

"Presently.  But  first  of  all  I  wish  to  epeak  about  yoonelf.  I  fis^ 
£spoaed  to  render  you  a  great  serrwe.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  so. 
I  am  a  nobleman  or  high  rank,  and  very  lioh.'' 

Lorn  conld  not  help  wonderine  why  a  rieh  nobleman  should  choose  to 
Eve  in  a  room  so  poony  famished.  Mr.  Sqnsrl  slept  in  one  much  better. 
BesUee  the  table  there  were  only  two  cane-bottomed  chairs,  a  painted 
I  ehest  of  drawers,  a  washhand-stand,  and  aeortainless  bed,  on  whicn  stood 
a  small  portmanteau. 

Mr.  Charles  saw  what  was  passing  in  Lom's  mind,  and  went  on: 
*' You  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  to  see  me  in  a  plaee  like  this.  But  I  am 
only  a  traTeller  at  present.  Important  business  has  brought  me  to  this 
ooantry,  and  during  the  tine  I  stay  it  is  necessary  for  my  negotiations 
thst  my  rank  should  not  be  reoognised.  On  this  account  1  lay  aside  ray 
tide^  and  am  known  simply  by  the  name  of  Charles.  Are  you  much 
attached  to  your  master  ?" 

It  was  impossible  for  Lorn  to  adcnowledge  any  great  fondness  for  Mr. 
Squiri,  yet  he  had  a  misgiving  that  he  ought  not  to  eon^sss  his  real  sen« 
tiBwntB.     Nature,  however,  prevailed  over  pmdenee. 

^I  should  Kke  him  better,"  he  repHed,  '^if  he  treated  me  more 
kindly." 

""  But  surely,"  rejoined  Mr.  Charles,  ^  Mr.  Sqdrl  is  a  good  man.  It 
is  he  who  brought  you  up  from  a  child, — so  he  told  me." 

*'  No  l"  said  Lorn,  with  a  quickly-risbg  colour.  *'  It  was-^— "  he 
hedtated, his  eyes  filled  with  tears — "it  was  my  mother." 

"  Your  mother  I"  echoed  Mr.  Charles,  with  surprise.  "  I  thought  you 
had  been  anorphanP 

^  So  I  am  1  But  She^ — Mrs.  Squiri,  I  mean-*was  the  only  mother 
Iev«>knewr 

H««  Lom's  flseiiags  quite  gave  way,'  and  the  tears  rolled  ftist  down 
luseheeks* 

When  hia  emotion  had  si^mded,  Mr.  Charles  said : 

'^  Since  Mr.  Squirl  does  not  treat  you  well,  are  you  willing  to  quit 
Ids  service  ?    I  can  help  you  to  a  much  better  place.'' 

Hearing  these  words  spdcen  in  a  tone  to  which  of  late  he  had  been 
Ettle  accustomed.  Lorn  feit  ashamed  of  having  doubted  Mr.  Charles. 

"  I  shoi^  be  glad,"  be  said,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  '<  to  learn  anotiier 
tiade." 

''There  are  plenty  of  trades  that  may  be  easily  leamt,"  replied  Mr. 
Charles,  smiling.  ^  Can  you  write  a  good  hand  ?  There  are  pen,  ink,  and 
paper :  let  me  see  f 

«  What  shall  I  write,  rir  ?" 

<'  Anything.  Stay !  your  name,  perhaps,  is  best.  Sit  down  and  write 
fittt" 

Lom's  hand  trembled  a  little,  but  he  produeed  a  verjr  good  signature, 
aad  Mr.  Charles  improved  of  it,  only  observing  that  it  was  radier  too 
krge  lor  general  purposes,  on  which  account  he  wished  to  see  a  smaller 
sparimen.  This  also  was  executed,  and  Mr.  Charles  declared  himself 
Sifiified. 
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'<  So  far  to  good,"  said  be;  ^<do  yoa  know  any  foreign  langvage? 
I  fuppofe  not" 

Liom  confessed  his  ignorance. 

To  the  questions  whether  he  were  apprenticed  to  Mr.  SquirlorreeeiTed 
wages  from  him,  Lorn  also  answered  in  ihe  negatire. 

^'  It  is  dear,  then,"  said  Mr.  Charles,  **  that  you  are  rery  IttUe  bound 
to  your  employer.  He  merel;^  gives  you  food,  dothes,  and  lodging, 
which  you  requite  by  your  senrices.  You  dislike  the  business  of  pawn- 
broking— and  no  wonder,  for  you  hare  a  spirit  above  a  profession  so 
mean  and  sordid ; — ^your  master  does  not  behave  well  to  you ;  present 
advantage  you  have  none,  and  your  prospects  are  not  enviable.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  you  should  throw  yourself  awinr  upon  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Squirl,  It  is  plain  that  you  have  talent  X  am  not  often 
mistaken  in  my  judgment.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  w<»ld  for  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  place  you  at  once  in  a  situation  of  conaderable 
trust  and  profit  I  have  a  large  connexion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  the  first  instance,  till  you  have  seen  something  of  lifie^ 
I  offer  you  the  post,  which  has  just  become  vacant,  of  my  private 
secretary." 

Lorn  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of 
thu  proposition.  To  be  released  from  the  drudgery  of  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,  and  raised  to  a  situation  which,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  its 
exact  nature,  seemed  something  far  superior,  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
beyond  his  utmost  expectations ;  yet,  somehow,  Lorn  did  not  think  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  accept  it—at  all  events,  without  Mr.  8quirl*s  per- 
mission. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  replied :  "  I  will  ask 
leave  to  come,  sir." 

Mr.  Charles  laughed. 

*'  If  you  do  that,"  he  said,  **  I  can  save  you  the  trouble  of  speculating 
on  the  nature  of  Mr.  SquirKs  answer :  he  will  refuse  to  let  you  go.  No, 
my  young  fnend,  you  are  too  useful  to  him.  He  can  order  you  about 
just  as  he  pleases,  make  you  work  firom  morning  to  night,  k^p  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone,  slave  you,  fag  you,  give  you  hard  words — how  do  I 
khow?  even  beat  you — and  as  the  reward  of  all  your  services,  give  you 
broken  victuals  and  old  dothes,  and  make  you  sleep  in  a  garret. 

Intuitively,  or  from  close  observation,  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Charies 
was  as  true  as  if  he  had  been  the  daily  witness  of  Mr.  Squirl's  proceed- 
ings.    He  noticed  the  effect  of  his  words,  and  continued : 

"  You  agree  to  the  principle  that  a  change  is  desirable ;  indeed,  nobody 
can  blame — everybody,  on  the  contrary,  must  applaud  you  for  wish" 
ing  to  rise  in  the  world.  What  will  you  have  to  do  when  you  are  m'th 
me?  Write  a  letter  occasionally  to  some  nobleman  or  other  penon  of 
my  acquaintance ;  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  work.  And  for  the  rest- 
live  as  I  do  myself,  wear  good  clothes,  eat  good  dinners,  go  to  bed  when 
you  please,  get  up  when  you  please,  enjoy  yourself  with  all  sorte  of 
amusements,  and  have  plenty  of  money  in  yoiur  pocket.  Truly,  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  situations  is  not  a  matter  for  hesitation." 

Mr.  Charles  spoke  &st ;  he  had  a  perfect  conunand  of  language,  and  a 
manner  that  greatly  assisted  him.  It  is,  consequently,  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Lorn.  The  poor  boy  of 
seventeen,  with  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  the  rights  of  the  question,  was 
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no  mafteb  for  a  man  of  fire-and-fbrty,  eyen  bad  his  experience  been  much 
less  than  that  of  Mr.  Charles. 

"  When  do  jau  want  me,  sb?"  asked  Lorn. 

"To-day — immediately — my  correspondence  is  in  arrear;  I  am  losing 
time,  of  more  yalne  to  me  than  money,  until  yon  oome.'' 

**  But  soppose,  sir,  you  had  not  seen  me !" 

''Then  I  nnist  have  procured  another.  But  the  £Eust  is,  I  was  looking 
€3T  just  such  a  person  as  yourself,  when  my  basiness  took  me  to  your 
master^s  shop.  I  saw  at  once,  from  your  appearance,  that  you  would 
suit  me  exactly.  All  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was  your  handwriting:  on 
that  point  I  hare  now  no  doubt  This  it  is,  my  young  friend,  togetiier 
with  your  deremess,  which  has  gained  you  a  new,  and,  I  promise  you,  a 
kind  master." 

**  I  will  go  back  then,  sir,  and  tell  Mr.  Squirl  that  I  mean  to  leaye." 

"And  the  result  will  be  what  I  haye  already  told  you.  No,  no! 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  and  act  decisively.  It  is  only  by 
doing  so  that  people  ever  get  on.  Stay  altogether.  You  won't,  I  sup- 
pose, leave  many  valuables  behind  ?** 

"  Only  a  few  books,  sir." 

"  They  are  eanly  replaced.  Yon  shall  have  a  library  of  your  own, 
when  we  are  settled." 

"  Couldn't  I  say  *  good-by '  to  old  Cramp?" 

"  Old  Cramp !     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  The  man  yon  spoke  to  first,  sir — with  the  large  nose — Mr.  SquirPs 
foreman." 

"  But  that  would  be  venturing  once  more  in  the  lion's  den,  and  being 
captured  by  the  keeper.  Your  friend  is  an  excellent  person,  no  doubt, 
but  he  might  not  keep  your  counsel ;  you  would  then  be  g^ven  in  charge, 
the  police  would  take  you  before  a  magistrate^  and  the  magistrate  would 
commit  you  to  prison,  where  you  would  be  made  to  pick  oakum  for 
several  years,  if  not  for  life." 

^*  Should  I  be  punished  in  that  way,  sir,  if  they  caught  me  at  any  time  ?" 

«  Undoubtedly." 

•*  Then  111  go  back  at  once  I" 

Lorn  turned,  but  the  door  was  locked  against  him,  and  the  key  gone. 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,  to  let  me  go,"  cried  Lorn.  *'  You  said  you  had  a 
message  for  Mr.  Squirl." 

**  I  had,  but  our  conversation  has  made  it  unnecessary.  I  shall  call 
upon  your  master  myself,  and  tell  him  your  decision.  When  he  sees 
that  I  take  an  interest  in  yon  he  will  not  oppose  my  wishes.  Perhaps, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  I  may  reveal  my  rank  to  him,  and  then,  of 
com-se,  all  opposition,  if  he  made  any,  would  ceased  but,  I  daresay,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  that.  While  I  am  gone  you  can  copy  out  this 
letter.  It  is  an  appeal  in  fiEivonr  of  a  poor  person  whom  I  desire  to  serve. 
In  half  an  hour  I  shall  retnm,  and  then  we  will  have  a  snack  and 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  a  friend  of  mine  has  offered 
me  a  most  agreeable  residence  while  I  stay ;  so  sit  down  again,  and 
make  the  best  use  of  your  time." 

So  off-handedly  did  Mr.  Charles  settle  the  question,  that  Lorn  did  not 
venture  to  dispute  his  will.  • 

^  "  Promise  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  say  *  good-by '  for  me  to  Mr,  Cramp ; 
and  ask  master  not  to  be  angry.^ 
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<<  ^th  all  ay  heart  Whaterer  yoa  pleaie.  Hav#  joa  any  oihor 
desire  P** 

*'  If  I  could  hare  my  *  Robineon  Cnifoe '  I  ihoiddii't  a  hit  mind 
llaamg.     She  gare  it  me !" 

"  Be  content.     I  will  aik  for  it." 

"  It's  in  my  box,  with  my  thingi." 

''Whieh  you  wiih  me  to  obtain?     Very  well    Now  theo,  aet  to 


Mr.  X^hariefy  after  a  rapid  surrey  o£  the  apartment,  let  himenlf  out,  re* 
looked  the  door,  and  sat  down  on  toe  landmg^plaoe,  with  hif  head  on  one 
side,  listening  attentirely.  He  remained  in  this  attitnde  £Qr  half  an  boor. 
At  die  end  of  that  time  he  rose,  and  making  a  good  deal  of  aoise  and 
clatter,  as  if  returned  in  all  haste  from  his  ei^>edition,  let  himaelf  inio  the 
room. 

^  Very  good,"  he  said,  taking  up  the  copy  whi^  Lorn  had  rety  care- 
fully made.  *'  This  is  just  wlukt  I  wished-Huid  expected.  But  I  must 
tell  you.  Mr.  Squirl  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  will 
send  your  box  up  directly.  He  added  his  blessing,  and  Mr.  Camp— no, 
Cramp— desired  his  love.  Now  let  us  go  down  and  get  aomething  to  eat 
Bat  first  I  will  put  by  the  letter  and  these  writing  mat/enals^  and  then 
you  can  help  me  to  carry  my  portmanteau  below." 

The  help  was  by  no  means  an  equal  division  of  labour;  for  Lorn  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  his  new  master  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  ftairs.  Mr.  Charles  then  lent  a  hand  to  convey  his  baggage  into  the 
coffee-room,  where  some  refreshment  was  speedily  served,  of  whidi  they 
both  partook.  This  over,  Mr.  Charles  paid  his  bill,  sent  for  a  cab,  bundled 
in  Lora  and  the  portmanteau,  and  was  in  the  act  of  Mowing,  when  Lorn 
exclaimed  that  h»  box  had  not  arrived. 

^*  Time  presses,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Cfaaries.  <^  It  is  of 
the  utmost  oonseqoenoe  that  I  slmild  see  my  lawyer  before  two  o'ek)ck, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  will  desire  the  hotel-ke^wr  to  send  your 
box  after  «m  by  the  Paroeb  Delivery  Company." 

Mr.  Charles  ran  back  to  the  coffee-room,  quickly  reappeared,  and 
jumped  into  the  cab. 

*^  Bloomsbury-square"was  the  direction  gtveo,  and  the  cabman  drove  o£ 

Mr.  Charles  did  not  speidc  till  they  got  to  Holbom.  Then,  suddenly, 
he  said,  <*  How  stupid  of  me !  I  forgot  that  my  lawyer  will  not  be  at 
home  tUl  to-morrow.     To  the  Bank  of  England,  cabbie." 

But  even  diat  destination,  so  natural  to  a  nobleman  of  Mr.  Charles's 
pretensions,  was  not  to  be  aeoomplished.  At  the  foot  of  Sldoner-street, 
Mr.  ChaHes  complained  of  the  slowness  of  the  pace.  '^  We  shall  get  on 
quicker,"  he  said,  '<  if  we  walk.**  He  called  to  the  dmer  to  etofv  ^ 
seeing  «  common-looking  man  lounging  near,  beckoned  him  to  approach, 
and  take  his  portmanteau.  He  tossed  a  shillinr  to  the  cabman,  who 
caught  it,  grumbUng,  seised  Lorn  by  the  arm,  and  telling  the  porter  to 
fellow  close,  hurried  up  Snow-hill,  took  the  turning  that  leads  to  &iulh- 
iidd,  oroiesd  that  desolate  region  in  an  oblique  diroction,  and  forg et&^^, 
apparently,  that  such  a  place  as  the  Bank  of  Enghmd  existed,  <Uyed  into 
the  Clerkenwell  district,  and,  afiter  threading  two  or  three  obsoore  streets, 
stopped  alia  small  private  house  having  a  brass  plate  on  the  door,  which 
bore  the  .name  of  '<  Drakeford,"  and  producing  a  latoh*key,  quietly  let 
the  whole  party  in. 
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CHAPTXB  yn. 

ONI  POUND  VBWAKD. 

*'  Tha-T  boy's  gone  a  long  while,"  8$id  Mr.  Squirl,  looking  tt  the  clock, 
nkot  half  an  hour  afitw  Lom's  depaiinre. 

"  Iff  the  way  with  'em  all,"  lejoined  the  Scratiniier,  who  had  little 
reeaid  for  yoath  in  general,  aad  nmie  for  Lorn  in  partieahr;  **  Mod  'em 
of  oenaadf,  and  what's  the  hnnshot?  Stands  at  comers  of  streets,  tosses 
£or  pies,  and  reads  the  playbills.     That's  what  they  does !" 

*^  1  know  what  I'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Sqairl,  whose  anger  was  easily  roused 
against  Lorn,  **  111  giro  him  a  good  welting  ^en  he  comes  back." 

^  And  sar?e  him  right,"  humanely  added  the  Scrutiniser. 

^  Bid  the  forrin  Party  say  where  he  lired  P"  asked  Mr.  SqdrL 

'^Noi  in  my  'earing.  I  was  bosy  at  the  spent  when  he  left.  None  of 
th«a  forriners,  howerer,  lives  £ur  from  'ere.  They  mostly  pots  np  in  the 
Square,  or  thereabouts." 

^*  lime  enough,"  grumbled  the  pawnbroker,  '^  to  hare  gone  to  the 
Sqmre  and  back  ten  times  oyer." 

Another  half-hour — and  yet  another — but  still  no  Lorn  appeared,  and 
fiAr.  Squirl  ceased  not  to  wonder  and  yituperate. 

Mr.  Cramp,  by  way  of  allaying  his  impatienee,  suggested  that  Lorn 
had  "  runn'd  away." 

"  No  such  luck,"  thought  the  pawnbroker ;  but  as  the  suggestion  im- 
plied harsh  treatment,  he  thought  proper  to  get  into  a  passion.  "  Runn'd 
away !"  he  echoed;  "  what  should  he  do  that  for  ?  Wam't  he  well  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  eyerythink?  Hayen't  I  brought  him  up  from  i  babby? 
Yonll  be  for  runnin'  away  next !" 

<<  'Twouldn't  take  much  to  make  me  to,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp;  *^  sendee 
is  no  in'eritance." 

Thereupon  a  quarrel  ensued,  each  gtying  the  other  what  he  caHed  ^*  a 
bit  of  his  mind,"  and  they  only  left  off  with  a  glare  and  a  growl  at  in- 
teryals,  like  a  storm  not  wholly  passed,  when  customers  daimed  their 
attention. 

In  this  manner  the  day  went  by  in  doubtful  expectation  of  Lom's 
letam,  till  at  last  it  became  absurd  to  expect  him  any  longer.  Eyeaing 
eame,  and  as  he  was  still  an  absentee,  the  pawnbroker  and  his  foreman 
bad  the  shutters  to  put  up  and  all  the  heavy  work  to  do  themselves, 
which  did  not  greatly  improve  the  temper  of  either,  and  they  senarated 
on  terms  that  were  anythrag  but  pleasant.  Mr.  Cramp,  who  had  a  pri- 
vate lodging  in  the  neighbomiood,  withdrew  to  his  nightly  symposium  at 
the  Blue  Anchor,  where  he  maundered  over  "  forgiveness  of  sins"  and 
**  'eaping  coals  of  fire  on  your  hennemies'  'eds"  to  his  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  unspeakable  edification  of  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his 
eonyersation.  Mr.  Squirl,  to  whom  maudlin  piety  offered  no  consolation, 
passed  a  sleepless  night  at  heme,  devising  tortures  for  Lorn  whenever  he 
eaughi  him,  and  speoulating  on  the  form  of  a  handbill  for  his  capture — 
for  though  personally  glad  to  get  rid  of  Lorn,  an  uneasy,  indeed,  a  super- 
stitious, feeling  beset  him,  lest  he  riiould  al^r  all  be  a  loser  l^  his  dis- 
appearance. 

**  He  come  as  a  pledge,"  soliloquised  the  pawnbroker,  «  which  pVaps 
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if  kep  in  view  to  be  redeemed  one  day.  Now,  by  thii  'ece  bolt— if  bolted 
'e  18,  and  which  it  teems  onoommon  likely— I  loses  my  'old  on  'im 
haltogether ;  and  when  they  comes  and  says,  '  'Ere*s  more  mcmeir  for 
you,  Mr.  Sqairl,  give  us  an  account  of  that  there  boy,'  a  pretty  fool  I 
shall  look  like  if  I  ups  and  tells  'em  I  knows  nothink  at  all  about  'im ! 
That  fbrriner  can't  'ave  sperrited  *\m  away!  Why  should  he?  I  can 
quite  fiuicy  the  boy's  cuttin'  off  with  the  cloak  instead  of  follering  of  'im 
'ome — but  then  wouldn't  the  other  'are  been  down  upon  me  to  know  all 
about  it?  Howsever,  he's  to  call  again  about  the  ring,  and  then  we 
shall  see.  He  wants  the  hartide  sadly,  or  he  wouldn't  'a?e  agreed  to 
giro  such  a  price  for  it !  I  wonder  what  for !  As  to  its  being  a  hunlj 
relict  of  hisn,  that's  all  my  eye !  There's  somethin'  else  in  the  wind. 
But  it's  no  affiur  of  mine,  so  long  as  I  makes  money  by  the  transaction* 
How  about  this  boy,  tho'!  What's  to  be  done?  I  suppose  I  must  go 
to  the  expense  of  postin'  of  ^m !" 

Such  was  Mr.  Squirl's  final  conclusion,  and  in  the  morning  a  handbill, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  posted  on  all  the  dead  walls  and 
hoardings  adjacent : 


ABSCONDED 

TROU  HIS  SHPLOTSB, 

A  yonth  of  MrentMO,  UU  for  his  age,  of  &ir  oomplezioii,  with 
grey  eyes,  good  teeth,  high  colour,  and  brown  waying  hair. 
Walks  fast  and  speaks  quick.  Had  on  a  holland  slop,  dark 
cloth  waistcoat  and  trousers,  striped  blue  calico  shirt,  green 
fustian  cap  with  a  peak,  worsted  socks  and  lace-up  boots. 
One  Ponnd  reward  on  apprehension.  Apply  to  Mr.  L  Squirl, 
No.  666,  Strand. 


It  cost  the  pawnbroker  a  pang  to  offer  even  this  very  low  reward, 
which,  as  Mr.  Cramp  sagaciously  obsenred,  <<  wouldn't  bring  back  a 
dog ;"  but  he  might  have  made  it  ten  times  as  much,  and  still  have  been 
no  nearer  his  object.  It  is  true,  he  had  frequent  visits  from  the  police, 
and  Mr.  Detective  Lynx,  in  particular,  looked  in  every  evening ;  but 
they  brought  no  information,  and  the  only  result  that  accrued  to  Mr. 
Squiri  was  a  reduction  of  the  spirit-level  in  his  ceUaretie,  rum,  whether 
neat  or  mixed,  having  a  tendency  in  official  eyes  to  sharpen  the  detective 
faculties.  Perhaps,  however,  the  stimulus  was  not  administered  with 
sufficient  liberality,  for  day  after  day  went  by  and  the  whereaboi^  of 
Lorn  remained  undiscovered. 

What  was  curious,  also,  the  foreign  gentleman  never  came  back  to 
claim  the  ring,  which  still  sparkled  proudly  on  Mr.  Squirl's  little  finger. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
PATBONAOB. 

Could  Mr.  Squirl's  visual  organs  have  reached  as  far  as  Clerkenwell, 
with  power  to  pierce  through  brick  and  mortar,  their  owner  would  have 
seen  how  little  chance  he  Imd  of  measuring  himself  successfully  with  his 
late  customer. 

Having  told  the  porter,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home,  where  to 
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depoat  his  portmanteau,  Mr.  Charles  condooted  Lorn  to  an  apartment 
(m  the  first  floor,  oyerlookiog  the  street.  It  was  very  gaudily  if  not 
tast^nllj  furnished,  and,  in  oompliment  to  its  occupant,  ought,  perhaps^ 
to  be  a^ed  a  drawing-room,  for  a  lady  sat  there  'surrounded  by  knick- 
knacks,  which,  like  herself,  seemed  more  for  show  than  use,  though 
doubtless  the  lady  could  be  useful  when  occasion  called  for  her  services. 
As  far  as  dress  went,  she  corresponded  with  the  apartment,  the  brightest 
cdours  and  the  most  glittering  ornaments  were  so  freely  d^tributed  over 
her  person;  but  in  one  respect  the  lady  did  not  match  the  room,  being 
a  gnat  many  sizes  too  large  for  it.  In  addition  to  her  bulk,  she  was 
very  tall,  and  had  the  present  &shion  then  prevailed,  some  acres  of  silk 
and  velvet  would  have  been  necessary  to  deck  her  ample  figure ;  indeed, 
as  it  was,  she  bore  enough  about  her  to  array  three  females  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  At  a  distance,  men  said  how  handsome  she  was,  her  lustrous 
black  hair,  her  rich  colour,  and  her  large  brown  eyes,  conveying  an  idea 
associated  with  what  is  called  regal  beauty;  but  a  nearer  inspection 
satisfied  them  that  Art  had  now  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  her  ap- 
pearance than  Nature,  and  then  the  remark  was,  how  handsome  she  must 
nave  been !  Of  course,  though  she  knew — none  better — ^the  difference 
between  truth  and  illusion,  she  conducted  herself  as  if  her  charms  were 
still  at  their  zenith,  and  defied  any  light  to  damage  her  except  daylight, 
against  which,  in-doors,  she  always  turned  her  back. 

She  had  taken  up  a  position  of  this  kind  when  Mr.  Charles  and  Lorn 
entered.  An  open  book  lay  on  a  table  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  large 
gilt  cage,  containing  a  grey  parrot,  stood  on  the  other :  the  book  was 
not  her  companion,  the  parrot  was. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear  Count !''  she  exclaimed,  ''  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again  !     But  who  have  you  got  with  you  ?" 

The  Count — for  we  will  be  as  generous  as  the  lady  in  addressbg  Mr. 
Charles — said  that  the  young  man  was  hb  new  secretary,  and  stroked 
his  beard,  a  signal  which  the  fair  speaker  appeared  to  understand  by 
elevatinc^  her  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  and  smilbg  in  a  way  that  did 
full  justice  to  her  dentist. 

^  When  did  you  return  from  Pms  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  Only  yesterday ,''  replied  the  Count,  as  he  glided  through  a  narrow 
pass  between  a  piano  and  a  work-table,  and  placed  himself  on  a  sofa 
beside  the  lady's  chair. 

"  I  hope  you  left  your  noble  father,  the  Marquis,  and  your  noble  aunt, 
the  Duchess,  quite  well  ?" 

'<  Quite.  The  Duchess  charged  me  with  her  tenderest  love— the 
Marquis  sent  his  most  affectionate  regards." 

''  Amiable  beings !  Ever  kind,  ever  good !  I  never  lay  down  in  my 
bed  without  revoking  blessings  on  their  sainted  heads.  Such  a  gent  as 
the  Marquis,  your  father — such  a  noble  gent,  I  should  say— never  had 
his  equal !  And  as  for  the  sweet  Ducheiss,  I  declare  it  always  makes 
mo 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  but  the  sentiment  might  be  inferred 
fhim  the  manner  in  which  the  lady  pressed  an  embroidered  and  highly 
perfumed  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  for  two  or  three  moments. 

This  interchange  of  illustrious  designations  and  the  choice  words  that 
accompanied  them  produced  their  intended  effect  upon  Lorn,  who  had 
never  heard  of  such  exalted  personages  out  of  the  newspapers,  nor  stood 
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it  the  presence  of  greater  folks  than  the  Beadle  of  his  parish  or  the 
Police  iDspector  of  the  district — great  people,  certainly,  thosgh  not  the 
cream  of  societj,  Hke  the  Count  and  the  fine  kdy  to  whom  be  was  now 
listening.  His  emharrassmeDt  at  the  grandeur  which  surrounded  him 
was^  moreorer,  increased  hv  the  fact  that  he  remained  unnoticed,  beyond 
the  first  words  the  lady  haa  uttered,  and  felt  uncertain  whether  he  oi^ht 
to  sit  down  or  leare  the  room. 

*<  You  are  too  sensitiTe/'  pursued  the  Count,  gently  withdrawing  the 
lady's  hand  from  her  hce ;  *^  you  must  not  suffer  your  emotions  to  orex- 
whelm  you." 

*^  How  can  I  help  it,"  replied  the  lady,  whose  countenance,  nererthe- 
less,  was  perfectly  serene^  '*  when  I— -fiut  we  will  speak  of  o^er  things. 
You  saw  the  Emperor,  of  course  P'' 

*^  I  had  a  private  interriew  at  the  palace  the  day  he  was  proclaimed." 

**  What  a  superb  creature  he  is,  Count !  How  intimate  we  was  when  he 
were  in  this  country  !  You  recollect  it  were  him  that  giye  me  my  darling 
Coco — ain't  he  a  lore.  Count  ?  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  Prince 
went  down  on  his  bended  kneee  as  he  handed  me  the  bird  in  his  golden 
cage,  nor  the  pretty  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion.  Ah !  he  was  only 
a  Prince  then !     I  dare  say  now  I  am  quite  forgot !" 

Another  display  of  the  cambric  handkerchief. 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Count,  gravely.  <'  These  were  his 
Majesty's  last  words :  '  Tell  Madame  Drakeiford  that  the  moment  tbe 
palace  is  furnished  I  shall  expect  her  to  pay  me  the  visit  she  promised  so 
long  aga' " 

"Impossible,   Count!     Drakeford   would  never   stand ^I  myself 

could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Remember,  he  is  still  unmarried.  The 
conveniences  of  the  beau  tnonde  must  be  respected." 

*^  True.  But  the  Princess  Mathilde,  you  know,  receives  all  the  Em- 
peror's guests ;  and  the  Grand-Duchess  Stephanie  has  already  been 
there." 

*^  Oh,  I  was  not  aware.     That,  indeed,  makes  all  the  difference." 

Mrs.  Diakeford  and  the  Count  having  reached  the  top  of  the  trse, 
now  descended  to  earth  again.  Enough  had  been  said  to  impress  their 
hearer  with  a  senee  of  their  excessive  magnificence. 

The  Count  resumed  the  conversation. 

^<  Having  been  away  so  long,  my  correspondence  is  dreadfully  in  arresr. 
On  which  account  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  procure  a  successes  to  my 
poor  Alfred.  I  call  him  poor,  though  in  truth  he  is  a  lucky  fellow,  for  it 
is  not  every  one  who  obtains  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the 
Court  of  Timbuctoo,  which  my  interest  procured  for  him." 

^  It  was  so  like  you !  And  then  you  went  to  the  expense  of  his 
outfit!" 

<<  A  bagatella  Onlv  a  thousand  pounds  I  He  is  the  third  secretary 
for  whom  I  have  provided.  You  know  that  when  they  leave  me  I  always 
give  them  a  thousand  pounds." 

**  I  know  you  do.     Your  generosity  is  unbounded!" 

<'  Not  io.  I  simply  do  my  dutjr.  That  is  to  say,  when  others  have 
done  theirs.     He  who  serves  me  faithfully  is  certain  to  become  rich." 

^  What  a  jprospeot  for  a  young  man !  If  I  were  one,  I  ^oukl  be  ready 
to  leap  out  of  my  skin  to  oblige  you.    I  only  wish  I  had  a  son,  or  evsna 
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nephew^  to  rtoommeod  for  the  pkce.  Bat,  grmcioas!  What  am  I 
wfiog  I  I  f<«got  that  you  had  a  new  fecretaiy, — that  be  is  in  the  room, 
infact" 

«  Ama&Dg !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  looking  round  with  an  air  of  aa* 
tonisfament  ^  Like  yourself*  I  thought  we  were  quite  alone/'  Then, 
addressing  Lom,  he  said :  **  Your  name,  yon  told  me,  wai  ?" 

"  Lorn,  sir, — Lorn—'* 

"  Nerer  mind  the  rest  I  shall  always  call  yon  by  that  one :  we  will 
dispense  with  the  other.  You  beard  what  I  was  aecideataUy  obeenring  to 
this  lady— Mrs.  Drakeford?" 

"Yes,  sir.*' 

"  Well,  you  have  surprised  my  secret  Without  intending  to  do  so,  I 
ha?e  rerMled  my  intentions  towards  yon.  That,  however,  is  not  of  much 
consequence ;  you  would  soon  baye  discovered  them." 

*'  Indeed  he  would,  Count,''  chined  in  Mrs.  Drakeford,  ''  for  yon  are 
frankness  itself.  You  never  can  keep  nothing  back,  partieularly  when 
you  wish  to  do  an  act  of  kindness." 

'^  I  confess,"  said  the  County  modestly,  *'  that  is  my  weakness.  At  all 
events,  we  understand  each  other;  we  are  now  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect coofidenoe.     Be  a  good  boy,  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  your  fortune  is 


"  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you,  sir,"  said  Lorn,  completely  bewildered 
by  what  he  had  heard  anid  seen,  aiui  scafcely  knowing  whether  he  stood 
OD  bis  bead  or  his  heels. 

"That's  right,*'  observed  the  Count.  '<Yoa  cannot  possibly  do 
better." 

*'  I  will  be  a  £riend  to  you,  too,"  added  Mrs.  Drakeford,  fixing  her  large 
eyes  full  upon  those  of  Lorn,  who  blushed,  and,  stammering,  said  that  he 
was  much  obliged. 

''Now  then,"  returned  the  Count,  '*  all  that  remains  is  to  see  where  we 
can  put  him.  Until  my  own  house  b  ready,  I  must  take  up  my  quarters 
here,  as  you  and  Drakeford  have  been  so  kmd  as  to  say  I  may;  but 
for  my  secretary  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

''Never  zmnd  that.  Count  We  shall  be  aUe  to  manage,"  said  Mrs. 
Drakeford,  cheerfully.     **  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Lorn,  to  ring  the  bell  ?" 

A  servant  maid,  not  the  neatest  or  cleanest  of  her  class,  answered  the 
sonunona. 

"  This  young  gentleman,  Sarah,  will  occupy  aa  apartment  here.  Let 
one  of  the  upper  chambers  be  prepared  for  his  reception." 

"  Top  battle,  back,  you  means,  mum—there  hain't  no  other  hempty." 

''  Idiot !  Retire,  and  do  as  you  are  ordered.  But  first  show  the  young 
gentleman  into  the  study  below." 

*'  Study !"  muttered  the  maid,  as  she  left  the  room ;  **  what  fine  names 
we  gives  to  everythink.  Iddot,  indeed!  I'm  sure  she  needn't  to  treat 
me  so  contemptible.     She  can  speak  out  when  she  likes." 

That  she  could  do  so  Mrs.  Drakeford  prove(^the  instant  the  door  was 
closed. 

''  Well,  you  Black  I"  she  cried,  bursting  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
"  what's  the  dodge  you're  up  to  now  ?" 

*'  Can't  you  guess  p"  asked  her  companion. 

**  No !  I'm  blest  if  I  can  !"  was  the  lady's  expressive  and  elegant 
reply. 
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**  Attend  then^  my  sweet  one»  or — in  plain  English — ^listen*  Tou  saw 
that  hoy.  Yes,— you  lodced  well  at  hun,  I  observed  yon.  He  is  iiut 
turned  of  seventeen^  writes  an  excellent  hand,  and  knows  nothing  what- 
erer  of  the  world." 

**  Good  reasons  for  making  him  your  what  d'ye  call  him-— secretary  I" 

"  The  very  best     For  as  one  of  your  poets  says ** 

"  Oh,  bother  the  po^ts,  what  do  I  care  for  them  !** 

« <  For  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined/  "  said  the  Count,  re- 
solved on  his  Quotation. 

"  Where  dia  you  pick  him  up  ?** 

"  No  matter/ 

"  You  may  as  well  say." 

*<WeIL  In  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  He  may  have  some  knowledge 
that  may  be  useful.     Indeed,  I  have  made  him  so  already.** 

'<  Trust  you  for  that     What  took  you  to  the  shop?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  another  time." 

'^  And  where  have  you  hid  yourself  for  the  last  two  days.  Do  yon 
know,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Coco,  I  should  have  yawned  my  head  off. 
Pretty  creetur !  Shall  its  mistress  give  it  another  bit  of  sugar  ?  Oh, 
yes !  it  was  a  prince  that  made  a  present  of  him — a  prince  out  of  the 
London  Docks !     Now  you  haven't  answered  my  question !" 

"What  was  it?" 

'^  *  What  was  it,'  you  Black  U  You  remember  fast  enough.  Where 
have  you  been  ever  since  the  day  before  yesterday?  Fve  hardly  seen 
anything  of  you  since  you  came  over." 

*^  Drake  knows." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  know  too  ?  I'm  his  lawful — thaf s  the  word,  I 
believe — his  lawful  wife."  Here  the  lady  gave  way  to  another  explosion 
of  boisterous  mirth. 

'^  You  are  that,"  said  the  Count,  **  and  a  great  deal  more.  You  are  a 
perfect  treasure.  What  we  call  unpayable.  Since  you  must  know,  then, 
I  was  hunting  up  a  little  property  of  mine  which  I  feared  was  lost." 

"And  did  you  find  it?" 

The  Count  smiled,  and  stroked  his  chin. complacently :  "I  succeeded 
better  than  I  expected." 

"  What  a  handsome  ring  you  have  on !     Do  you  mean  it  for  me  ?" 

"  We  shall  see.     That,  or  one  like  it"     And  he  smiled  again. 

."  I  can't  make  you  out  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "  You  seem  up 
to  all  manner  of  games." 

"So  much  the  better,  if  they  are  winning  ones.     Is  Drake  at  home  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,"  replied  the  lady,  pettbhly.  "  I  thought  you 
came  to  see  me." 

"  So  I  did.  But  you  must  not  be  cross,  Nelly.  I  must  see  Drake, 
and  then  1*11  tell  you  all  about  it" 

«  That's  his  knock,  then,"  said  the  lady.  *'  There !  Go  along,  you 
Plack!" 

The  Count  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  parted  on  very  good  terms,  and  the 
former  descended  with  a  calm  countenance  to  meet  his  finend,  while  the 
ladjr  fell  back  into  a  reverie,  having  something  to  occupy  her  attention, 
which,  this  time,  was  not  the  parrot. 
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iSooft  tie  §it%t 

xn. 

OF  THE  I9TEBTIBW  BETWEB5  SIR  THOMAS  SETKOUK  AND  THE  PEIHCSSS 
ELIZABETH  ;  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  INTEBBUFTED. 

Next  moming,  Sir  Thomas  Sejrmour  did  not  quit  his  cham- 
ber in  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  until  close  upon  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  interview  with  the  Princess  ElizabeUi.  Full  of  jtrdour, 
and  confident  of  success,  he  then  prepared  to  set  forth.  Ugo 
Harrington,  who  had  assisted  him  to  decorate  his  person,  and 
just  before  his  departure  had  handed  him  a  pair  of  perfumed 
glove?,  attended  nim  to  the  door,  and  wished  him  "  buona 
rinscita."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  esquire's  look  was 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  sentiment  he  expressed.  There  was 
more  of  malice  in  his  smile  than  good  will. 

As  Seymour  traversed  the  long  and  winding  corridors  of  the 
ptUtce  in  the  direction  of  the  apartments  assigned  to  his  sister, 
Lady  Herbert,  his  stately  figure  and  superb  attire  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  various  subordinate  officers  of  the  household 
thronging  the  galleries,  and,  with  one  accord,  they  agreed  that 
he  was  the  noblest  personage  about  the  court. 

"Sir  Thomas  looks  as  brave  as  a  king,"  observed  a  Master 
Cook,  who  was  dressed  in  damask  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck. 

**  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  cannot  compare  with  him," 
remarked  an  equally  gaily-attired  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

"  All  the  court  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  they  say,  are  dying  of 
love  for  him — and  no  wonder !"  said  a  spruce  clerk  of  the  spicery. 

"  You  should  see  him  in  the  tilt-yard,  good  sirs,"  quoth  a  fat 
sewer  of  the  hall. 

"Or  in  the  manage,  or  the  fencing  school,"  observed  a  tall 

*  All  rights  r€9erv4d, 
VOL.  IIJX.  2  A 
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henchman.   ^^  No  man  can  put  a  horse  through  his  paces,  or  handle 
the  rapier  like  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.** 

^^  The  kind's  highness  ought  to  bestow  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
ffrace  in  mamage  upon  him/*  observed  a  simpering  page.  ^^  There 
IS  none  other  so  wordiy  of  her." 

^^That  may  be^  or  it  may  not,"  said  Xit,  who  was  standing 
among  the  ^oup.  ^^  When  the  curtain  is  raised,  then  what  is  be- 
hind It  shall  be  disclosed,"  he  added,  mysteriously. 

"What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  little  Solon!'  cried  the  page. 
"  Wouldst  intimate  that  thou  knowest  more  than  we  who  are  in 
constant  attendance  on  his  majesty?" 

"  What  I  know,  I  know — and  it  shall  never  be  confided  to  the^ 
on  that  thou  mayst  depend,"  rejoined  Xit. 

"  This  dandiprat*s  conceit  is  insufferable^"  cried  the  page.  "  Since 
he  hath  been  appointed  the  king's  dwarf,  he  j^ves  himself  the  airs 
of  a  Spanish  grandee.     I  vote  we4rive  him  from  our  company." 

"  Attempt  it  at  thy  peril,  proud  minion,"  retorted  Xit,  fiercely, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  miniature  weapon  with  which 
he  had  been  provided.  "  I  stir  not,  and,  by  our  lady !  he  who 
touches  me  shall  rue  his  rashness." 

^^  Ha !  what  is  this?  "  cried  Fowler,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  at 
the  moment — '^  a  brawl  near  the  presence-chamber!  By  the  rc^ ! 
you  must  mend  your  manners,  my  masters,  or  some  of  ye  will 
smart  for  it.  Ah!  art  thou  there,  my  merry  dapperling?"  he 
added,  noticing  Xit.  ''  Come  with  me.  The  king  nath  a^ed  for 
thee." 

"  Dost  mark  that,  sirrah  page  ?"  cried  Xit,  scornfully,  to  his 
opponent.  "  If  I  be  not  fit  company  for  thee,  I  am  for  Ay  sove- 
reign lord  and  master.  An  thou  wait'st  till  his  majesty  sends  {(x 
thee,  thou  wilt  tarry  long  enough.  I  follow  on  the  instant,  wor- 
shipful Master  Fowler,"  he  added,  strutting  after  the  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  amid  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  the  pages 
and  henchmen. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had  reached  his  destination, 
and  with  a  throbbing  heart  entered  the  waiting-chamber  of  Lady 
Herbert's  apartments.  Here  he  found  an  old  porter,  who,  bowing 
respectfully,  informed  him  that  her  ladyship,  his  sister,  was  without 
at  the  moment,  but  would  return  anon. 

^^  I  will  await  her  coming,  Thopas,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  proceeding 
towards  the  inner  apartment. 

^^  Nay,  there  are  two  ladies  in  that  room.  Sir  Thomas,"  cried  the 
porter. 

^^  Are  they  young  or  old,  Thopas  ?"  inquired  Seymour. 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  that.  Sir  Thomas,  I  should  judge  one  of 
them  to  be  neither  old  nor  young,  but  betwixt  and  b^ween,  as  we 
may  say,  thoush  she  is  still  a  comely  dame.  But  the  other  I  take 
to  be  young,  tnough  I  cannot  speak  positively,  seeing  that  her  f^ce 
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WBS  muffled  u{>^  but  bar  gait  wd  figuie  were  those  of  ^  bnxom 

^I  will  in  and  resolve  the  point,''  said  Seymour^  imiling  at 
ibe  old  man's  dfiscriptiou  of  the  princess  and  her  goveroecii.  And 
UfUng  aside  the  arras^  he  entered  the  adjoining  chambo;:. 

It  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  costly  tapestry  and  dlken  stufis^ 
the  latter  embellished  with  golden  birds  deftly  wrought  in  iieedle^ 
wofk,  while  the  arras  was  covered  with  roses,  fleur&hde*lys^  and 
Hobs.  Over  the  higb-oarved  ohimney«piece  was  placed  a  life-like 
portrait  of  Heiir^  vUI.,  painted  by  Uolbein,  by  whom  the  chim* 
iwy-piece  bad  likewise  been  designed.  The  roof  waa  of  oak, 
ornamented  with  grotesque  figures.  The  chamber  was  lighted  by 
a  deep  oriel  window  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  in  this  recess,  at 
a  table  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet^  sat  two  ladies,  one  of  whom, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  state,  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the 
other  her  governess^  Mistresr  Ashley.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be 
observed,  that  she  was  amiable  and  accomplished,  but  foolishly  in- 
dnigent  to  the  caprices  of  her  somewhat  headstrong  pupu,  of 
whom  she  waa  dotmgly  fond,  and  who  did  just  what  she  pleased 
with  her. 

Mistress  Ashley  was  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  recess,  and  was 
10  much  occupied  with  her  book  that  it  is  to  bet  presumed  she  did 
not  remark  Sir  Thomas  Seymour^s  entrance.  At  all  events,  she 
neither  looked  up  then,  nor  raised  her  eves  during  the  subse* 

auent  interview  between  the  i»incess  and  her  suitor.    What  use 
lie  made  of  her  ears  we  pretend  not  to  determine.    The  loven 
gave  themselves  little  concern  about  her. 

On  beholding  Sir  Thomas,  Elizabeth  arose  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him.     Seymour  immediately  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"Rise,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  cried.  "I  cannot  listen  to  you  in 
this  posture.'' 

"Pardon  me  if  I  disobey  you,  sweet  saint.!"  cried  Seymour, 
passionately.  "  A  suppliant  at  your  shrine,  I  cannot  rise  till  my 
prayers  are  heard.  Forbid  me  not  thus  humbly  to  pay  my  vows 
to  you — ^to  tell  you  how  deeply  and  devotedly  I  love  you  1 " 

"  Nay,  in  good  sooth,  I  must  be  obeyed,"  rejoined  Elizabeth, 
in  a  tone  not  to  be  disputed. 

"Have  I  become  mdifferent  to  you?"  cried  Seymour,  rising, 
and  assuming  a  despairing  tone.  "  Have  I  deluded  myself  wiw 
the  notion  that  my  love  was  requited?" 

"If  I  loved  you  not,  Sir  Thomas,  I  should  not  be  here,"  she  re» 
joined. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Seymour  refirained  from  casting  him- 
self again  at  her  feet. 

"  Never  were  syllables  more  grateful  to  mortal  ear  than  those 
you  have  uttered,  sweet  princess,"  he  cried.  "  Repeat  them !  oh 
repeat  them  I  I  can  scarce  believe  I  have  heard  aright." 

2x2 
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^You  make  me  feel  I  have  said  too  much  ftlreadvi  Sii 
Thomas.  And  yet  I  desire  to  deal  frankly  with  you.  *Tib  my 
nature  to  be  candid.** 

^^  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  Gladden  me  once  more  with  those 
words,  I  beseech  you !    My  heart  thirsts  for  them.** 

"  Then,  for  the  second  time,  I  will  own  I  love  you,  Sir  Thomas. 
Will  that  suffice?** 

^^  Oh !  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  the  happiness  you  confer 
upon  me!  What  terms  can  1  employ  to  expresss  my  admiia- 
tion  of  your  matchless  beauty !  What  tows  can  I  utter  to  attest 
my  devotion !  A  life  will  not  suffice  to  prove  it — ^but  my  whole 
liie  shall  be  dedicated  t^  you ! " 

^^  Tou  would  have  me  then  believe  that  I  am  the  sole  object 
of  your  affections,  Sir  Thomas?**  she  said,  looking  searchingly 
at  him. 

^^  Can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  it>  fair  princess  ?  **  he  rejoined. 
^  No !  my  whole  heart  is  given  to  you.'* 

**  Perchance  my  suspicions  may  be  unfounded,  so  I  will  try  to 
dismiss  them.  lUport  speaks  of  you  as  a  general  admirer  of  our 
sex,  Sir  Thomas.** 

'^  Report  speaks  falseljr,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  fair  princess,  if  it 
would  imply  that  I  admire  a  beautiful  woman  more  than  I  should 
a  glorious  picture  or  a  nobly-sculptured  statue.  A  lovely  woman 
delists  my  eye^  but  only  as  a  fair  object  to  gaze  upon." 

<^  Do  you  class  the  queen,  my  stepmother,  among  the  fair 
women  whomyou  merely  gaze  upon  as  you  would  at  a  picture  or 
a  statue.  Sir  Thomas?**  demanded  Elizabeth. 

"  Undoubtedly,**  he  replied.  "  Her  majesty's  beauty  exdtes  no 
stronger  feeling  in  me.  But  I  cannot  look  upon  you  unmoved, 
fair  princess.*' 

Something  like  a  sigh  at  this  moment  reached  the  ears  of  the 
pair,  but  they  did  not  heed  it,  supposing  the  suspiration  to  proceed 
from  Mistress  Ashley. 

^^  Mistrust  me  not,  I  implore  you,  fair  princess !  **  continued 
Seymour,  anxious  to  dispel  any  doubts  yet  lingering  in  Elizabeth's 
breast.  ^^  Queen  Catherine's  gracious  manner  towards  me  has,  per- 
chance,  called  forth  a  fervent  expression  of  gratitude  on  my  part, 
which  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  warmer  feeling.  I  say  not  that 
it  is  so,  but  such  may  be  the  case.** 

"  The  queen  persuades  herself  you  love  her— of  that  I  am 
certain,**  said  Elizabeth.  "Is  she  self-deceived,  or  deceived  by 
you?" 

"  Certes,  she  is  not  deceived  by  me.  But  I  cannot  answer  for 
any  self-delusion  practised  by  her  "highness.** 

" Hist  1  what  was  that?*'  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  "  Methought  I 
heard  a  sigh." 
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^'  Your  govemeflf  most  be  much  moved  by  the  book  she  is  read- 
ing,** observed  Seymour.  "  Tjs  the  second  rich  she  has  heaved. 
But  now  that  you  have  received  every  possibk  assurance  of  my 
truth  and  constancy,  keep  me  no  longer,  I  beseech  you,  in  sus- 
pense. Am  I  to  leave  this  chamber  blest  with  the  consciousness 
that  I  may  call  you  mine,  or  must  I  hide  my  head  in  des^r?" 

^  I  would  not  have  you  wholly  despair.  Sir  Thomas.  J3ut  you 
must  be  content  to  wait.  I  am  too  young  to  think  of  nuptials  yet. 
Some  years  must  elapse  ere  I  can  take  a  husband.  But  I  love 
you  now,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  change  my  mind.  That  is  all 
1  can  say." 

*^ Princess!**  he  exclaimed. 

^^  I  am  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  continued  Elizabeth, 
proudly,  ^^  and  as  such  will  do  nothing  imworthy  of  my  great 
father,  or  of  myself.  Of  all  men  I  have  ever  beheld,  you  are  the 
noblest-looking,  Sir  Thomas.  To  you,  as  I  have  already  frankly 
confessed,  my  virgin  heart  hath  been  yielded.  But  to  win  my  hand 
you  must  rise,  for  I  will  neVer  wed  with  one  inferior  to  myself  in 
d^ee.  Were  you  in  your  brother's  place — were  you  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm — I  would  not  say  ^  nay  *  to  your  suit.  But 
unless  you  can  attain  a  position  equally  eminent,  I  must  conquer 
the  love  I  bear  you." 

^^  If  my  ambition  needed  any  spur,  your  words  would  furnish  it, 
princess,"  cried  Sir  Thomas.  "  That  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  eyes 
to  your  highness  is  a  proof  that  I  aspire  to  greatness,  and  that  no 
obstacle,  however  seemingly  insurmountable,  shall  prevent  me  from 
obtaining  it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,*'  he  added,  lowering  his 
voice,  ^^  that  I  am  the  kin^  your  brother's  favourite  imcle.  and  that 
if  I  choose  to  exert  the  mnuence  I  have  over  my  royal  nephew, 
the  dignity  you  have  pointed  out  as  needful  to  the  claimant  of 
your  hand  must  be  mine.  As  my  consort,  your  highness  shall  be 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.** 

^^  But  Edward  may  oppose  our  union,*'  said  Elizabeth. 

"  His  majesty  will  refuse  me  nothing — not  even  your  hand,** 
he  rejoined. 

"  But  the  Lord  Protector — and  the  council?'* 

^^  All  obstacles  must  yield  to  determination.** 

"  If  Edward  remains  under  the  Lord  Protector^s  control,  you 
will  soon  lose  your  influence  over  him,"  observed  Elizabeth. 

<<  Be  that  my  care  to  prevent,**  he  rejoined,  significantly.  "  I  am 
resolved  to  play  for  the  highest  stake,  and  to  win  it,  or  lose  alL 
But  to  gain  power  without  uie  prize  that  alone  would  render  power 
valuable,  would  be  to  accomplish  nothing.  I  am  content  to  wait 
^  such  time  as  my  position  shall  enable  me  to  ask  your  hand  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  as  an  incitement  to  present  enort,  and  as  a 
security  for  the  future,  I  pray  you  let  us  plight  our  troth  together.** 
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<<  I  like  not  to  bind  myM^fso,''  hesitated  Elkabetlu 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  refuse  me  not?**  ui^^ed  S^moor. 

After  a  brief  internal  struggle,  during  which  her  loTer  pleaded 
yet  more  ardently,  Elizabeth  yielded,  sayiagi,  ^  Be  it  as  you  wilL 
What  I  have  said  I  will  abide  by.  Miatrass  Ashley  shall  witnon 
our  betrothal" 

With  this,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Seymour,  who  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  they  were  proceeding  together  towards  the  reoaea  in 
which  the  ffovemess  was  still  seated,  when  a  piece  of  anaa  on  the 
right  of  the  chamber  was  suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  Qaeen 
Catherine  stood  before  them. 


xm. 

HOW  IBS  COUlfTESa  07  HSETTOBD  WAS  BALKED  OF  BEB  EBVSV6B  ;  AND  IB 
WHAT  ICABBEB  XIT  80UGBT  TO  DIVERT  THB  XIBQ, 

TEm  injured  qneea  was  pale  as  death.  But  her  eyes  fLasbed. 
lightnings  upon  the  startled  pair,  and  she  looked  as  if  tke  would 
willingly  annihilate  them.  Catherine,  indeed,  was  very  terrible 
at  this  moment,  and  it  required  no  little  courage  to  meet  her 
glances.  This  courage  Elizabeth  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
and  though  somewhat  alarmed  on  the  infuriated  queenV  first  ap- 
pearance, she  almost  instantly  recovered  herself,  and  eyed  CatlM- 
rine  with  a  glance  almost  as  ireful  and  vindictive  as  her  own. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour's  position  was  very  difierent,  and  infinite^ 
more  embarrassing.  By  tnis  unexpected  occurrence  he  had  every 
reason  to  fear  he  should  lose  both  Elizabeth  and  the  queen.  By 
the  latter  his  perfidy  had  evidently  been  detected — ^immediate  tx* 
posure  to  the  princess  in  all  probability  awaited  him.  But  he  was 
not  easily  daunted,  and  though  the  situation  was  in  the  highest 
degree  perplexing,  almost  desperate,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

"Holdl"  cried  Catherine,  extending  her  hand  menacingly 
towards  them,  as  they  recoiled  on  beholding  her.  ^No  troth- 
plight  can  take  place  between  you.  I  forbid  it  in  the  name  of 
the  council.  Such  a  contract  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  yonr 
august  father's  will,  Elizabeth;  and  by  the  reverence  you  owe  his 
memory,  I  charge  you  to  forbear.** 

^  You  have  much  reverence  for  the  king  my  fathei^s  memory,  I 
must  needs  own,  madam,"  rejoined  the  princess,  scornfully. 

"I  deserve  the  taunt,  but  it  comes  with  am  ill  grace  firom  your 
lips,"  said  Catherine. 

^  Why  with  an  ill  grace  firom  mine?"  cried  Elizabeth.  ^*Me- 
thinks  no  one  hath  greater  right  than  myself  to  reproach  King 
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Hem/a  widow,  who^  foi^tfal  alike  of  decency  and  dntj^  seeks  to 
dishonour  lus  memory— wso  farai  dishonour  can  attach  to  a  memory 
SQ  ffk)rioa8-**by  a  marriage  with  ano^er  ere  yet  her  royal  husband'* 
body  is  laid  in  the  tomb." 
"  Prinoen  I ''  interposed  Seymonr,  *^  you  mistake." 
^^  What  makes  her  majesty  here«  if  she  be  not  iHKmght  by 
jealousy?**  oried  Elizabeth.  ^No,  I  do  not  mistake.  When  her 
mu^e  and  I  met  yesterday,  I  felt  I  had  a  riraL  Let  her  deny  it  if 
uiecan*^ 


n 


<<  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  it^"  replied  Catherine,  with  dignity^ 
^^  I  have  been  deeply^  basely  deceiyed,  and  bitterly  do  I  grieye  that 
I  listened  to  the  yoioe  of  the  tempter.  But  my  present  suffinings 
may  senre  to  expiate  my  error,  great  though  it  be.  May  you,  EluuU 
betn,  neyer  feel  the  humiliattoa,  the  self-reproaob,  the  anguish  I 
now  experience  1  I  will  not  attempt  to  palluite  my  conduct  but  I 
may  say  that  throughout  this  kingdom  more  miserable  wife  did 
not,  and  could  not,  exist  than  the  unfortunate  Catherine  Parr,  the 
envied  consort  of  your  father,  Eang  Henry.  £yil  was  the  hour 
that,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  confident  in  my  own 
firmness  of  pnnciple,  I  consented  to  become  his  spouse  I  Since 
that  fatal  moment  i  haye  known  little  peace.  Anxiously  as  I  studied 
my  fickle  husband's  lightest  humours,  I  ftnind  it  scarcely  posrible  to 
please  him,  and  to  anger  him  would  have  ensured  my  destruo- 
taoB.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  I  was  constantly  esposea  to  secret 
machinations,  and  with  diflicutty  escaped  them,  because  ihe  king 
ever  lent  xesdy  credence  to  charges  brought  against  me.  Mine 
was  a  wvstchea  exi8tence*-"60  wretched  that,  though  clothed  with 
the  semblance  of  power,  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  lots  with 
die  meanest  of  my  subjects.  No  loye  could  outlart  such  usage. 
Terror  trampled  out  die  embers  of  expiring  aflbctiosL  I  neyer 
approached  my  terrible  husband  but  with  constraint  and  dread^ 
naoertaia  whether  I  might  not  quit  him  for  the  scaffi>ld.  What 
wonder,  after  weU-nigh  four  years  of  such  misery,  when  the  days 
of  my  su&ring  drew  towards  a  close,  I  should  not  be  wholly 
insensible  to  the  attentions  of  one  who  seemed  to  pity  me,  and 
feigned  to  adore  me?  What  wonder,  when  death  at  last  released 
me  from  tyranny  almost  insupportable^  I  should  haye  forgotten 
that  I  was  the  widow  of  a  great  king,  but  a  cruel  husband, 
and  ere  he,  who  had  more  than  once  menaced  me  with  ^ath^ 
and  had  eyen  ordered  the  warrant  for  my  execution,  was  laid  in 
the  graye,  shoidd  haye  half  promised  my  hand  to  him  who  had 
sworn  to  efikce  my  preyious  sufierings  by  a  life  of  devotion? 
What  wonder  I  Aotdd  be  beguiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
irtio  hadi  the  glozing  tongue  of  the  serpent,  and  who  is  as  fiur^ 
spoken  and  specious  as  he  is  perfidious?  No  epithet  is  strong 
enough  to  express  the  soom  I  hold  him  in.  My  conduct  may  not 
be  wholly  firee  firom  censure,  and  some,  as  you  have  done,  Elizabeth, 
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may  call  it  indecorous.  But  what  respect  do  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  could  treat  me  as  your  royal  father  treated  me?  Leyity 
was  nerer  laid  to  my  charge,  and  I  was  ever  faithful  and  obedient 
and  conformable  to  the  king  in  all  things.  But  all  ties  between  us 
are  now  sundered.  I  owe  him  nothing — not  even  regret.  I  seek 
not  to  compare  mjrself  with  the  unhappy  queens  who  have  gone 
before  me,  but  it  ill  becomes  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to 
reproach  Catherine  Parr.'' 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me  for  adding  to  your  afflio* 
tion,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^^  but  i  have  been  as  basely  deceived  as  your- 
self," she  added,  with  a  disdainful  glance  at  Seymour. 

^^  Before  your  highness  condemns  me,  at  least  hear  what  I  have 
to  urge  in  my  defence,"  implored  Sir  Thomas,  humbly. 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  even  bestow  a  look  upon  him.  Turning 
towards  Catherine,  she  said,  ^^  Your  majesty  is  right  in  your  judg- 
ment of  this  man.  He  is  subtle  and  perfidious  as  the  serpent,  but 
he  is  baser  than  that  reptile.  He  has  deceived  us  both.  Let  ua 
make  common  cause  against  him,  and  crush  him !" 

"  You  are  vindictive,  fair  princess,"  cried  Seymour,  "  but  I 
would  counsel  both  you  and  her  majesty  to  think  twice  ere  you 
make  anv  such  attempt." 

^^Ahf  now  we  see  him  in  his  true  character,"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth.     <^  The  serpent  hath  found  its  sting." 

^^  Enough  1  we  have  unmasked  him,"  rdoined  Catherine.  ^^  It 
shall  be  my  business  to  forget  him,"  she  added,  with  a  ash. 

^^Her  majesty  relents,"  muttered  Seymour,  watching  ner  nar- 
rowly. "  All  is  not  yet  lost  in  that  quarter.  Were  she  alone, 
I  should  not  despair  of  retrieving  my  position  at  once." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  this  chance  would  be  given  him. 
Calling  to  her  governess,  who  had  listened  to  the  scene  in  affiighty 
not  knowing  how  it  might  terminate,  Elizabeth  prepared  to  de- 
part, and  lo^ed  at  the  queen-dowager,  as  if  expecting  she  would 
accompany  her.  Catherine,  however,  remained  irresolute,  and 
Seymour  made  sure  of  recovering  the  ground  he  had  lost 

At  this  juncture  a  page  entered  the  room,  and  announced  ^^  The 

On  this,  the  princess  and  her  governess  stood  still. 

"What  brings  the  king  here?"  said  Catherine.  "Ahl  I 
imderstand.    Is  nis  grace  unattended?"  she  added  to  the  page. 

^^  The  Countess  of  Hertford  is  with  him,  an  please  your  ma- 
jesty," replied  the  page. 

"'Tis  as  I  suspected,"  thought  Catherine;  a|id,  advancing 
towards  the  princess,  she  whispered,  "Be  cautious.  Mischief 
enough  has  been  done  aheady  by  the  countess.  She  must  not 
triumph  over  us." 

"Fear  me  not,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  in  the  same  tone.  "No 
word  of  mine  shall  betray  your  majesty." 
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While  this  was  passing,  a  second  page  entered,  and  called  out 
as  the  first  had  done,  ^The  king!"  Then  followed  a  gentie- 
man  usher,  bearing  a  wand,  who  made  a  similar  announce- 
ment* After  which,  the  tapestry  covering  the  doorway  was  drawn 
aside,  and  Edward,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  of  Hertford, 
step^d  into  the  room.  Benind  the  young  monarch  came  Fowler 
ana  Ait. 

On  entering  the  chamber,  Lady  Hertford's  first  glance  was 
directed  towaras  Catherines  and  she  was  surprised  and  mortified  to 
see  her  exhibit  so  much  calmness  of  manner  and  look.  By  a  great 
effort  the  queen  had  succeeded  in  recovering  her  composure. 
Neither  did  £Slizabeth  betray  any  symptoms  of  agitation.  As  to  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  he  appeared  so  perfectly  easy  and  unconcerned, 
that  no  one  could  imagine  he  had  been  the  principal  actor  in 
such  a  scene  as  had  just  occurred.  The  only  person  who  could  not 
entirely  shake  off  her  perturbation  was  Mistress  Ashley.  ^  But  of 
her  Lady  Hertford  took  little  heed. 

Having  received  the  obeisances  of  all  the  party  whom  he  found 
in  the  room,  Edward  turned  to  Lady  Hertford,  and  said,  ^^  When 
you  begged  me  to  come  hither,  good  aunt,  you  promised  me  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  some  diversion.  Li  what  does  the  surprise 
consist?" 

<<  My  ^ood  sister  would  appear  to  be  surprised  herself,  to  judge 
£rom  her  looks,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  *^  though,  it  may 
be,  not  so  agreeably  as  she  expected.  In  any  case,  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  bringing  your  majesty  here,  though  I  fear  it  will  be 
trouble  taken  for  little  gain." 

^^  Perhaps  my  presence  was  the  agreeable  surprise  intended  for 
your  majesty,"  observed  the  queen-dowager.  ^^  If  so,  I  shall  feel 
highly  flattered." 

"  Or  mine,"  added  Elizabeth,  "  though  Lady  Hertford  could 
scarce  know  I  was  here." 

*^  There  your  highness  is  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  countess.  *'  I 
was  fully  aware  you  were  here.  Perhaps  Sir  Thomas  will  account 
for  beinff  here  likewise  ?  ** 

^^Noming  more  ^ay,  good  sister,"  replied  Seymour.  ^'I  came 
hither  to  see  my  sister  Herbert,  and  learning  she  had  ffone  to 
another  part  of  the  palace,  I  should  have  depc^ted  instantly,  had 
I  not  found  the  Laify  Elizabeth's  grace  and  Mistress  Ashley  in 
possession  of  the  room,  and  I  remained  in  converse  with  them  for 
a  few  minutes  when  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager  arrived,  and 
detained  me  until  now." 

**A  likely  story!"  exclaimed  Lady  Hertford.  **I  can  give 
aaother  version  of  it" 

^^  Indeed !  then  pray  do  so,  good  aunt?  "  cried  Edward. 

But  the  count^s  reply  was  checked  by  a  very  menacing 
glance  fixed  upon  her  by  Seymour. 
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^  I  bave  bethongbt  me,  and  most  decline  to  say  more  on  the 
siibjeoii'*  replied  Lady  Hertford* 

^^  Nay,  ^ood  aunt,  that  will  not  satisfy  us,"  cried  Edward.  ^^  You 
impugn  Sir  Thomas's  veracity,  and  yet  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
prove  him  wrong.'' 

"Press  not  my  sister  further,  sire,"  said  Seymour.  "See  yon 
not  she  meditated  some  jest  at  my  ex^nae,  which  the  plain  8tate-> 
meat  I  have  given  has  robbed  of  its  point?  "  And  he  again  looked 
ilemly  at  Lady  Hertford* 

"  Ah !  is  it  so,  dear  aunt?"  said  Edward,  laughing.  "  Confess 
you  have  fsdled." 

"  Thai  cannot  be  denied,  sire,"  replied  the  countess* 

"Ill-success  should  ever  attend  the  mischief-maker,"  said  Ca- 
therine. 

^  Nay»  your  majesty  is  too  severe,"  rejoined  Edward.  ^  Out 
good  aunt  had  no  mis^evous  desi^  in  what  she  proposed." 

"  So  your  grace  thinks,  and  it  is  well  you  should  continue  to 
tiiink  so/'  returned  the  queen. 

Any  rejoinder  by  the  countess  to  the  queen-dowager's  impru- 
dent sarcasm  was  prevented  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  kept 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  sister-in-law. 

At  this  juncture  Xit  stepped  forward,  and,  with  an  obeisanc^ 
and,  "Tour  majesW  came  here  to  be  surprised  and  diverted, 
7were  a  pity  you  should  be  disappointed.  Your  amiable  nature 
also  dfiUghta  in  reconciling  difierences  where  any  unfortunately 
exist  Will  it  please  you  to  lay  your  commands  upon  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  to  give  her  hand  to  her  grace  the  queen-dowager?  " 

^^  Sire ! "  exclaimed  the  countess,  "  you  will  not  sufier  wis?  " 

"  Nav,  let  it  be  so,  good  aunt,"  interrupted  the  king.  "  The 
knave  has  some  merry  design  wluch  we  would  not  qpou  by  a  re- 
fiisaL" 

Thus  enjoined^  Lady  Hertford  very  reluctantly  advanced  te>- 
warda  the  queen.  But  Catherine  drew  herself  up  proudly  and 
coldlv,  and  repelled  her  by  a  look. 

"  So !— so ! "  cried  Xit,  with  a  comical  look  at  the  king.  "  Per- 
adventure,  we  diall  succeed  better  in  the  next  attempt.  Will  your 
majesty  enjoin  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  take  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth's  giaoe?" 

"To  what  purpose?"  demanded  Edward. 

"  You  will  see,  sire,"  repUed  the  dwarf. 

"  Dai^bt  thou  jest  with  me,  thou  saucy  knave?**  exclaimed  the 
princess,  giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ears. 

"  Pity  so  soft  a  hand  should  strike  so  shrewdly,"  obserred  Xit, 
rubbing  his  cheek.  "  But  I  have  not  yet  done,  sire.  For  the 
last  essay,  I  pray  that  Sir  Thomas  may  be  directed  to  give  his  hand 
to  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager." 
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^^Tbe  command  will  be  imavailingy''  cried  Gatiierine*  ^I.will 
not  Bufibr  him  to  approach  me.'' 

^  The  secret  is  oat,''  exclaimed  Xit,  triumphantly.  ^^  There  has 
been  a  quarrel.  This,  then,  was  the  pleasant  surprise  designed  for 
your  majesty." 

^  On  my  iiuth,  I  believe  the  conning  varlet  is  right,"  said 
Edward. 

^  Thou  givest  thyself  strange  licence,  sirrah,"  said  Seymour  to 
tibe  dwarf;  *^  but  if  thou  takest  any  more  such  liberties  with  me, 
thine  ears  shall  pay  for  thine  impertinence." 

^^One  of  them  has  paid  for  it  already,"  rejoined  Xit,  taking 
refuse  behind  the  youthful  monarch.  ^  Mine  ean  are  the  king's, 
and  if  your  lordship  deprives  me  of  them  you.  will  do  his  majesty 
a  wrong.  Saving  your  presence,  sire,  you  have  been  brought  here 
on  a  fool's  errand,  and  it  is  for  your  faith&l  dwarf  to  bnng  you 
off  with  credit — as  he  hath  done." 

^  Wisdom  sometimes  proceeds  firom  the  lips  of  fools,'*  Observed 
£dward;  '^  and  we  have  learnt  more  from  thy  folly  than  we  mi^fat 
have  done  from  our  discernment.  That  some  misunderstanding 
exists  is  evident — whence  originating  we  care  not  to  inquire-^bat 
it  must  be  set  to  ri^ts.  Gome,  g^  aunt,"  to  Lady  Hertford, 
^^you  shall  go  back  with  us.  As  to  you,  g^entle  uncle,"  he  added, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  to  Sir  Thomas,  ^  since  neither  the  queen 
our  mother,  nor  the  princess  our  sister,  seem  to  desire  your  com- 
pany, we  inll  relieve  them  of  it,  and  will  pray  you  to  attend  us  in 
an  inspecdon  of  our  armoury." 

Saluting  the  queen-dowa^er  and  Elizabeth,  he  quitted  the 
chEmber  with  Lady  Hertfod  and  Sir  Thomas ;  the  pages  and 
henchmen,  with  Xit  and  Fowler,  following  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  remained  for  some  time  in  attendance 
upon  his  royal  nephew,  and  though  by  no  means  in  a  lively  mood, 
he  contrived  to  disguise  his  feelings  so  effectually,  and  coxrversed 
with  such  apparent  gaiety  and  animatioa,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
table  to  suspect  he  had  any  secret  cause  of  uneasine^ 

Accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  young  king  visited  the  Tower 
amaoury,  and  examined  the  formidable  store  of  military  engines 
at  that  time  collected  within  it— bombards,  culverms,  sakers,  and 
falconets,  with  portable  fire-arms,  as  harquebuses,  demh-haques, 
ani  dags.  Edward  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  armour, 
notinguie  breastplates  of  the  globose  form  then  in  use,  wi  A  Ae 
cuiflWfl,  casques,  and  gauntlets.  Swords  of  all  shapes  and  siaes. 
from  the  huge  two-handed  blade  to  the  beautiful  damascened 
rapier,  next  underwent  a  careful  inspectioii,  with  other  o&nsive 
w^pons  ^ea  in  use,  as  lances,  battle-axes,  partisans,  and  martelsL 
Whik  pomting  out  such  of  th^  implements  as  were  most  wor&tf 
of  the  young  king's  notice,  Seymour  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the 
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ooQitfion  to  inflame  his  breast  with  a  lore  of  military  renown,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Edward's  cheek  glowed  and  his  eye 
flashed  as^  he  listened  to  his  uncle's  soldier-like  details  of  certain 
incidents  in  the  late  war  with  France. 

"  In  time  I  doubt  not  your  majesty  will  lead  your  armies  in 
person,"  observed  Seymour,  in  conclusion,  ^  and  then  ^ ur  foes  maj 
find  that  England  possesses  another  Edward,  valiant  as  the  third  of 
that  name,  or  as  the  Black  Prince,  his  warrior  son." 

^^  Hereafter  it  may  be  so/'  returned  the  king,  with  a  graciooB 
smile.  ^^  But,  meanwhile,  we  must  entrust  the  command  of  our 
armies  to  those  better  able  to  lead  them  than  ourselE" 

^^  Ah !  here  is  a  weapon  that  merits  your  majesty's  attention," 
exclaimed  Seymour,  taking  down  a  large  two-handed  sword. 
^^  With  this  very  blade  your  august  sire  often  fought  at  the  barriers 
with  the  Duke  of  Suflblk,  who  alone  was  his  match.  Tour  high- 
ness will  scarce  wield  it" 

"  Let  me  try,"  cried  Edward,  taking  the  mighty  weapon,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  make  a  sweep  with  it.  *^  Nay,  in  good 
sooth  it  is  above*my  strength,"  he  added,  resigning  the  weapon  to 
his  uncle. 

^^  I  will  teach  your  majesty  so  to  handle  it  that  it  shall  defend 
you  against  ten  ordinary  blades,"  cried  Sir  Thomas.  "As  thus;" 
and  stepping  backwards  to  a  sufficient  distance,  he  whirled  round 
the  immense  blade  with  extraordinary  quickness— deUvering  a 
thrust  with  it,  and  instantly  afterwards  a  downright  blow.  ^^  An 
enemy  would  have  fallen  for  each  of  those  blows,"  he  continued 
laughing.  "  But  the  sword  may  be  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
a  thrust  delivered  in  this  manner,"  accompanying  the  words  with  a 
suitable  action.  "  But  there  is  danger  that  your  adversary  may  seize 
the  blade,  and  pluck  it  from  you." 

"So  I  should  juc^e,"  replied  Edward.  "Dost  think  thoa 
couldst  lift  that  sword?"  he  added  to  Xit,  who  was  regarding  Sir 
Thomas  Sejmour^s  performance  with  admiration. 

"I  nothing  doubt  my  ability  to  wield  it,  sire;  ay.  and  to  de- 
liver a  thrust  with  it  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  the  dwar^ 
confidently.  "  I  have  borne  Og's  partisan,  which  is  a  larger 
weapon." 

"  Give  it  him,  gentle  uncle,"  said  the  king. 

"'Tis  not  a  toy  for  his  hands,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  flinging 
down  the  mighty  sword  with  a  clatter  that  made  Xit  skip  back- 
wards in  afihght.  But  he  presently  returned,  and  graspmg  the 
pommel  with  both  hands,  strove,  but  ineffectually,  to  describe 
a  circle  with  the  weapon.  After  repeated  efforts,  whidi  put  hie 
own  head  in  some  danger,  and  caused  the  king  much  merriment, 
Xit  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  confess  that  the  sword  was  too  heavy 
for  him. 

Sir  Thomas  next  explained  to  the  king  the  various  wards,  throsts, 
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and  blows  that  could  be  practised  with  bill,  partisan,  and  halberd, 
iUnstrating  his  remarks  with  the  weapons  in  queition»  which  he 
handled  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  The  lesson  over,  Edward 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  sending  for  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor 
Coz,  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  while  Seymour,  glad 
to  be  rJeased,  proceeded  to  the  Wardrobe  Tower. 

XIV. 

SHOWIVe  HOW  XTOO  HABBIHGT09  WAS  ADMITTII)  IKTO  SIS  THOICAS  SETMOUB't 

COHflDSVCZ. 

Qir  entering  his  ovm  chamber.  Sir  Thomas  at  once  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  his  esquire,  perceiying  from  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance that  something  had  gone  wrong,  foroore  to  address  him, 
but  watched  him  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile  as  he  flung  himself 
angrily  on  a  couch.    A^r  awhile,  Seymour  broke  the  silence. 

"  Tnou  canst  pertly  guess  what  has  happened,  Ugo,"  he  said. 
"  But  it  is  worse  than  even  thy  imagination  can  conceive.  I  have 
lost  them  both.'' 

"  Diavolo !  both  1    In  what  way.  monsignore?'* 

"  The  last  person  on  earth  I  should  have  desired  or  looked  for  was 
a  secret  witness  of  my  interview  with  the  princess;  and  at  the 
very  moment  I  made  sure  of  the  prize,  it  was  snatched  from  my 
grasp.  When  I  tell  thee  that  Queen  Catherine  stepped  froiA  behind 
the  arras,  where  she  had  lain  perdue,  listening  to  all  m^  love* 
speeches  to  the  princess,  and  registering  all  my  vows,  thou  wilt  con- 
ceive the  scene  that  followed.  Her  majesty  looked  as  if  she  could 
have  poniarded  me,  as  thy  amiable  Florentines  sometimes  do  their 
faithless  lovers.  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  reproaches  I  had  to 
endure  on  both  sides.    They  are  ringing  in  my  ears  even  now." 

^  The  situation  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  And  you 
failed  in  reconciling  yourself  with  either  of  the  fair  ones,  eh,  mon- 
signore?'* 

**  Failed  utterly,  Ugo.  The  princess  is  certainly  lost;  and  I  fear 
the  queen  also." 

"  Per  dio  1  that  is  unlucky.  You  will  remember  I  had  misgivings 
whenyour  lordship  embarked  on  this  adventure." 

**  Woidd  I  had  followed  thy  counsel,  Ugo,  and  remained  con- 
stant to  Catherine.  But  I  was  enslaved  dv  the  charms  of  the 
bevritching  Elizabeth,  whom  even  now  that  she  scorns  me  I  adore." 

*^  You  say  she  is  lost  ?  " 

*<  Alas !  yes,  Ugo— irrecoverably  lost." 

^^  In  that  case,  think  of  her  no  more,  but  turn  your  thoughts 
wholly  on  the  queen — that  is,  if  you  have  any  hope  of  retrieving 
your  position  with  her  majesty." 

"  I  do  not  entirely  despair  of  a  reconciliation,  Ugo.  But  it  will 
be  difficult  to  effect" 
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^'Via,  Tia.  monfflgnore.  Every  great  object  is  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. X  ou  have  often  told  me  your  ruling  passion  is  amo- 
tion.   But  you  appear  to  have  misjudged  yourself." 

^^I  told  thee  the  truth/'  cried  Seymour,  springing  from  the 
couch.  Ambition  is  my  ruling  passion,  and  aU  others  must 
bow  to  it.  Henceforth,  I  sh^  think  only  of  my  advance- 
ment. Hark  thee,  Ugo,  thou  knowest  something  of  my  projects, 
but  thou  shalt  know  more,  for  I  can  trust  thee."  The  esquire 
bowed  and  smiled.  ^*  I  owe  the  Lord  Protector  little  brotherly 
love,  for  he  has  ever  shown  himself  my  enemy.  For  jtax9  he  has 
striven  to  keep  me  down,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  I  have  risen  in 
spite  of  him.  Had  my  sister,  Queen  Jane,  lived,  I  should  have 
mounted  rapidly,  for  she  preferred  me  to  her  elder  brother;  but 
when  I  lost  her,  I  lost  much  of  Henry's  favour.  And  why? — 
because  my  brother  Edward  feared  I  should  supnlant  him.  Thus, 
when  Henry  would  have  ennobled  me  and  enncned  me,  as  he  had 
ennobled  and  enriched  Edward,  I  was  passed  by  as  of  no  account. 
Can  I  forget  such  treatment?    Never ! ' 

"  I  marvel  not  at  your  resentment,  monsignore." 

^^  Neither  wilt  thou  marvel  at  the  reprisals  I  mean  to  take  for 
the  wrong  I  have  endured.  Hertford's  jealousy  pursued  me  to 
the  last  with  the  king.  He  could  not  prevent  certain  marks  of 
favour  being  bestowed  upon  me,  nor  altogether  check  the  liking 
Henry  had  for  me,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  various  ways, 
but  he  so  misrepresented  me,  that  I  never  obtained  the  Idng^a 
confidence — neither  would  his  majesty  confer  any  important  trust 
upon  me.  Many  posts  for  which  I  was  specially  fitted  became 
vacant  while  Hertford  was  at  the  head  oi  affiiirs,  but  his  ma- 
lignant influence  was  ever  at  work  with  the  king,  and  I  was  over- 
looked. By  my  brother's  arts,  and  his  alone,  I  was  excluded  from 
the  list  of  Henry's  executors,  and  degraded  to  the  lower  council, 
though  my  rightful  place  was  with  the  upper.  But  this  last  in- 
iustice  would  have  been  redressed  had  Henry  lived  a  Aort  space 
longer.  Sir  John  Gage  and  myself  were  kept  from  the  dying 
king's  presence  till  he  could  no  longer  cause  his  behests  to  be 
obeyed.  Something  strange  there  was  in  the  signing  of  the  will, 
Ugo,  that  inclines  me  to  suspect  all  was  not  rignt;  and  Sir  John 
is  of  my  opinion,  though  he  keeps  a  close  tongue  about  the 
matter.  In  my  belief  the  king  was  dead,  or  dying,  when  the  will 
was  stamped — for  stamped  it  was,  not  signed." 

^^  If  such  were  the  case,  monsignore,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
fraud  shall  scarce  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  ofienoe." 

"  Neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next  shall  they  esci^  it,"  re- 
joined Seymour,  sternly.  "  What  Henry's  intentions  were  I  know 
from  Sir  John  Gage — ^how  they  were  frustrated  is  best  known  to 
my  brother.  But  not  only  has  Hertford  made  me  no  reparatiom  for 
the  great  wrong  done  me  by  him,  but  his  jealousy  hm  latte^  in- 
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creased  to  positive  hate.  My  influence,  he  feels,  is  greater  with  oar 
rojal  nephew  than  his  own.  Therefore  he  fears  me,  and  would  re- 
moTe  me  altogether  if  he  could.  Luckily,  that  is  not  in  his  power. 
I  am  too  strong  for  him  now,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  *^  and 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  crush  me,  or  even  keep  me  down  much 
longer.  He  thinks  to  appease  me  by  making  me  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  and  High  Aamiral  of  England.  That  is  something, 
and  I  shall  refuse  neither  the  title  nor  the  post.  But  they  will 
not  content  me.  Hertford  would  have  all  power  and  greatness 
concentre  in  himself,  and  leave  little  save  the  skirts  to  me.  He  hath 
made  himself  Lord  Protector  and  governor  of  the  king's  person — 
the  latter  office  should  be  mine — would  be  mine  now,  if  the  king 
had  his  way — shall  be  mine  hereafter ! " 
^  May  your  expectations  be  fulfilled,  monsignorel"  exclaimed 

^Thou  wilt  see,"  rejoined  Seymour,  with  a  significant  smile. 
^'  But  to  make  an  end  of  my  grievances.  Not  only  has  Hertford 
taken  ihe  two  most  important  offices  in  the  state  to  himself,  but  he 
means  to  add  to  them  the  dignities  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
Earl  Marsha],  forfeited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  s  attainder,  with 
the  style  and  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset." 

^^  His  h^hness  takes  good  care  of  himself,  it  must  be  owned," 
observed  Ugo. 

^^  Let  him  look  well  to  his  seat  if  he  would  keep  it,"  rejoined 
Seymour,  "for  by  my  father's  head  I  will  not  rest  till  I  supplant 
him  and  install  myself  in  his  place.  What  he  fears  will  come  to 
pass.  By  surrendering  to  me  half  the  spoil,  he  might  have 
xept  me  ouiet,  but  now  I  will  be  satisfied  only  with  the  whole. 
I  will  be  Duke,  Protector,  Governor,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Earl 
Marshal — all.     And  he  shall  be — less  than  I  am  now ! " 

"  His  highness  will  richly  have  deserved  his  fate  should  it  so 
befalhim." 

"  The  condition  of  parties  is  favourable  to  my  project,"  pursued 
Seymour.  "  Beneath  tlie  crust  of  the  volcano  lurts  a  fire  ready  to 
burst  forth  on  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  surface.  The  ancient 
nobili^  hate  my  brother,  and  unwillingly  submit  to  him;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  friendfy  to  me.  With  the  Romanists  I 
stand  far  better  tfian  he  does,  because,  though  I  profess  the  New 
Fai A,  I  am  tolerant  of  the  Old,  and  care  not  to  pursue  the  Reforma- 
tion further.  My  plan  will  be  that  of  the  late  king,  who  showed  his 
sagacity  in  the  course  he  pursued,  namely,  to  make  one  sect  balance 
the  other,  and  give  neither  the  preponderance.  By  allying  himself 
so  closely  with  the  Reformers,  the  Hertford  will  incur  Uie  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Papists,  and  on  this  I  count.  My  faction  will  soon 
be  stronger  than  his*  And  he  must  walk  warily  if  I  cannot  catch 
him  tripping.    Then  let  him  look  to  himself." 

*^  Your  lordship's  influence  with  the  king  is  the  best  guarantee 
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for  the  success  of  your  project,"  remarked  Ugo.    **If  the  oomical 
could  likewise  be  won,  the  rest  were  easy." 

^  I  have  already  sounded  several  of  them,  but  I  must  raro- 
ceed  cautiously,  lest  I  awaken  my  brother^s  suapiciona.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  discontented;  and  die  Earl  of  Arundelf  Lord 
St.  John,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  are  mns 
to  become  alienated  when  fiir^er  attempts  are  made  by  Oanmer 
to  deepen  the  quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Disunion  nmrt 
ensue,  and  at  that  critical  juncture  I  shMl  step  in  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  grasp  the  reins  of  government.  Li  anfioipatioii 
of  such  an  event,  it  shall  be  my  business  to  secure  the  kingV  per* 
son.  I  do  not  desire  to  stir  up  rebellion,  but  rather  than  mise  my 
mark  I  will  do  so ;  and  if  a  revolt  occurs,  it  shall  not  want  a  lead^.** 

*^Your  lordship  is  a  conspirator  on  a  grand*  scale— a  second 
Catiline  I "  observed  Ugo,  smiling  in  his  singular  way. 

^  This  is  a  time  when  plots  must  needs  be  rife,  for  all  is  diqointed 
and  unsettled,"  observed  Seymour.  "  A  king  on  the  throne  who 
is  king  only  by  name — ministers  who  would  usurp  supreme  an- 
thority— conflicting  parties  bodi  in  Church  and  State — an  M 
nobility  detesting  those  recently  created — a  new^  nobility  rapaciom 
and  insatiable — a  discontented,  oppressed,  and  overtaxed  people, 
-—out  of  these  troubled  elements  plots  and  conspiracies  mast 
arise — and  some  besides  my  own  I  can  already  see  are  hatchings" 

"Da  vero,  monsignorer"  exclaimed  Ugo,  widi  an  inquiring 
look. 

"Ay,  indeed,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "My  brother  is  not  firm 
enough  to  hold  his  place  against  the  difficultie9  and  dangers  on^ 
tain  to  beset  him,  even  if  he  had  nothinsr  to  fear  fix^m  me,"  observed 
Seymour.  "  Lord  Lisle  feigns  to  be  his  friend,  but  I  suspect  he 
nourishes  secret  designs  against  him." 

"Methought  Lord  Lisle  was  a  partisan  of  your  lordship,"  re- 
marked Ugo,  with  a  certain  disquietude. 

"  I  will  not  trust  him  further  till  I  feel  more  sure  of  him.  What 
is  thv  opinion  of  Lisle,  Ugo?     Speak  out     Thou  know'st  him." 

"Not  enough  to  judge  him  correctly,  monagnore,"  replied  tiie 
esquire.     "  But  I  am  sure  he  could  help  you  greatly  if  he  would." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Seymour.  "  Lisle  is  precisely  the 
man  for  my  purpose;  he  is  daring,  ambitious,  and  troubled  vnA 
few  sorupleSi  See  what  thou  canit  do  with  hun,  Ugo^  but  do  not 
commit  me." 

"  Rest  easy^  monsignore." 

^^  Be  liberal  in  thy  offers;  hold  out  any  temptation  thov  pleuast." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire.  But  hark !  theiQ  is  aoaie  one 
in  the  waittng-chamber." 

"Tis  Dorset!  I  know  his  voice,"  cried  Seymour.  "What 
brings  him  here  ?  Pray  Heaven  he  has  not  heard  of  my  quaind 
with  the  queen  ! " 
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"  Thai  is  not  likely,"  replied  the  esquire,  "  Her  majestj  will 
keep  her  own  counsel  Buthere  comes  hia  lordship.  Shall  I  retire^ 
monsignore  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  remain  within  calL" 

As  XTgo  withdraw,  the  marquis  was  ushered  in  by  a  page,  and 
wy  heartily  welcomed  by  Sir  Thomas. 

^^  I  have  come  to  inquire  afiier  your  health,  good  Sir  Thomas," 
observed  Dorset.     "  Methinks  you  look  wondrous  well." 

*"  Never  better,  my  dear  marquis — ^never  better.  How  fare*  my 
lady  raarchionesSy  and  your  daughter,  the  fair  Lady  Jane  ?  Have 
you  reflected  on.  my  proposition?" 

"Ahem? — yes,"  hesitated  the  other.  "  I  almost  fear  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  decline  it." 

^  He  lios  heard  of  the  quarrel,"  thought  Seymour.  "  Your 
lordship  is  the  beat  judge  of  youc  own  aflbirs,''  he  said,  in.  an 
indi&rent  tone.  "  W iU^ut  me  the  union  we  spoke  of  will  not 
take  placei  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Lord  Protector 
intends  to  affiance  the  king  to  the  young  Queen  of  Scot^  who  is 
about  his  majesty's  own  age,  and  promises^  to  be  of  extraordfaiary 
beauty." 

"  Ay,  but  the  Scots  refuse  the  treaty  of  marriaffe  proposed  by 
the  late  king  for  their  young  Queen  Mary,"  replied  Dorset.  "  If 
Henry  the  Ei^th  failed,  the  Lord  Protector  is  not  likely  to  pcove 
successful." 

"  The  acceptance  of  the  treaty  may  be  enforced  by  the  swosd — 
a  nuMle  o£  settlement  which  the  Lord  Protector  will  assuredly  try, 
if  he  be  not  pxevented*" 

^'  But  other  powers  will  not  permit  the  alHancc.  Kiag  Francis 
is  opposed  to  it." 

"  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  not  long  outlast  his  royal 
brother,  Heniy,  if  what  I  hear  of  him  from  his  ambassador  be  true. 
Tke  opposition  of  France  will  be  useless.  Rather  than  suffer  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  Scots  will  consent  to  the  treaty.  My  royal 
nephew's  afBancement  with  the  youthful  Queen  M^iy,^  I  repeat, 
wll  take  place — if  it  be  not  prevented." 

"  But  who  shall  prevent  it?"  cried  the  marquis. 

Seymour  smiled,  as  who  should  say,  "I  can  prevent  it>  if  I 
choose.''     But  he  did  not  give  utterance  to  the  words. 

"  I  fear  you  somewhat  overrate  your  power,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Not  &  whity  my  dear  marquis.  I  promise  nothing  that  I  will 
not  per£orm*"  Approaching  close  ta  Dorset^  he  said  in  his  ear, 
'*  I  undertake  to  marry  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane,  to  my  royal 
imfikBYn    But  she  must  be  committed  to  my  charge.!' 

^^  But  you  must  be  wedded  before  jou  can  take  chac^e  of  her — 
well  wedded^  Sir  Thomas.  An;  exalted  personage  like  her  majesty 
die  q^een^dowagsr^  for  instance,  would  be  precisely  the  guardian 
I  should  desire  for  my  daughter." 

2b2  ♦ 
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"  I  was  certain  he  had  heard  of  the  quarrel,**  thought  Seymour. 
"  Well,  marquifi,"  he  said,  "  suppose  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  should 
be  entrusted  to  her  majesty  ?" 

"  Ah  f  then,  indeed — but  no !  that  cannot  be." 

*'  Why  not  ?  I  see  what  has  happened.  My  michief-making 
sister-in-law.  Lady  Hertford,  has  informed  the  marchioness  that 
there  has  been  a  trifling  misimderstanding  between  the  queen  and 
myself." 

"  Not  a  trifling  misunderstanding,  as  I  hear — ^for  I  will  confess 
that  a  hint  of  the  matter  has  been  given  me — but  a  violent  quar- 
rel, caused  by  her  highnesses  jealousy  of  the  princess.  Ah!  Sir 
Thomas — what  it  is  to  be  the  handsomest  man  at  court !  But  you 
have  thrown  away  a  great  chance  of  aggrandisement." 

**  Nonsense !  I  have  thrown  away  no  chance,  as  you  will  find, 
my  dear  marquis.  My  amiable  sister-in-law  bus  made  the  most  of 
the  quarrel,  which  was  of  her  own  contrivance,  and  designed  not 
to  annoy  me,  but  the  queen,  whose  affronts  to  her  at  the  banquet 
Lady  Hertford  seeks  to  avenge.  The  disagreement  between  myself 
and  ner  majesty  is  of  no  moment — a  mere  lovers'  quarrel — and 
will  be  speedily  set  right." 

**  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  you  say  so.  Sir  Thomas — right  glad^ 
for  your  own  sake." 

"  And  for  yours  as  well,  my  dear  marquis.  If  1  marry  not  the 
queen,  your  daughter  marries  not  the  king." 

"  That  is  commg  to  the  point,  Sir  Thomas." 

**  I  never  go  roundabout  when  a  straight  course  wiU  serve  my 
turn.  And  now,  marquis,  am  I  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  Lady 
Jane's  hand?" 

."  Ah,  marry.  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  beholden  to 
you." 

"  Is  there  aught  more  I  can  do  to  content  your  lordship  ?" 

"  I  do  not  fike  to  trouble  you  too  much.  Sir  Thomas,  but  I 
happen  at  this  moment  to  have  occasion  for  a  few  hundred  pounds 
— say  five  hundred — and  if  you  can,  without  inconvenience,  lend 
me  the  amount,  I  shall  be  infinitely  indebted  to  you.  Any  se* 
curity  you  may  require " 

"  No  security  is  needed,  marquis.  Your  word  will  suflice.  I 
am  enchanted  to  be  able  to  oblige  you — not  now,  but  at  all  times. 
What  ho,  Ugo!"  he  cried;  adding,  as  the  esquire,  who  was 
within  ear-shot,  promptly  answered  the  summons,  "  Here  is  the 
key  of  my  coffer.  Count  out  five  htmdred  pounds  in  gold,  and 
let  that  sum  be  conveyed  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset's  apartments." 

Uffo  took  the  small  gold  key  from  his  patron,  bowed,  and  retired. 

**  If  I  had  asked  him  for  double  the  amount  he  would  have  given 
it,"  muttered  Dorset  "  But  I  will  have  the  rest  at  some  other 
time.  You  are  very  confident  in  your  esquire's  honesty,  Sir 
Thomas?"  he  added,  aloud.  4 
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''With  good  reason,  my  lord.    I  have  proved  it." 

At  this  moment  a  page  entered,  and  announced:  ''The  king ! " 
Immediately  afterwards  Edward  was  ceremoniously  ushered  mto 
the  chamber  by  Fowler.  The  rest  of  the  young  monarch's  atten- 
dants, amongst  whom  was  Xit,  remained  in  the  ante-chamber. 

"  Having  finished  my  studies,  gentle  uncle,"  he  cried,  "  I  am 
come  to  have  an  hour's  recreation  with  you.  Shall  we  walk  forth 
upon  the  ramparts?"  Sir  Thomas  bowed  assent.  "  I  would  have 
had  my  sister  Elizabeth's  company,  but  she  is  out  of  sorts,  and 
prayed  to  be  excused.  Ah !  gentle  uncle,  you  are  to  blame  there, 
xou  have  done  something  to  ofiend  her.  But  I  must  have  you 
friends  again.  I  cannot  let  two  persons  I  love  so  much  remain  at 
variance. 

"  Nay,  your  majesty,  there  is  no  diflFerence  between  us." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  between  the  queen,  our  mother,  also— 
but  we  will  set  it  right.  You  also  shall  bear  us  company  in  our 
walk,  if  you  will,  my  lord  of  Dorset.  How  doth  our  fair  cousin, 
the  Ijady  Jane?" 

"  My  daughter  is  well — quite  well,  my  gracious  liege,"  replied 
Dorset.  "  Like  your  majesty,  she  pursues  her  studies  even  in  the 
Tower.    I  left  her  but  now  reading  the  Phoedo  of  Plato." 

"  Then  we  will  not  disturb  her,  for  she  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed. Otherwise,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  converse  with 
her  during  our  walk." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  Lady  Jane  would  prefer  your  majesty's 
society  to  that  of  the  greatest  heathen  philosopher— even  than  that 
of  the  divine  Plato,"  observed  Seymour. 

"I  know  not  that,"  replied  Edward,  smiling.  "Our  cousin 
Jane  loves  books  better  than  society.  Ere  long,  you  will  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  daughter's  erudition,  my  lord 
marquis." 

"  I  will  say  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  what  her  father  could  not 
say  for  her,"  interposed  Seymour,  **  that  she  is  pious  as  wise,  and 
gentle  as  pious.     Her  virtues  fit  her  for  a  throne." 

**  You  speak  enthusiastically,  gentle  uncle,"  said  Edward.  "  Yet 
you  go  not  beyond  the  truth,  ouch  is  my  own  opinion  of  my  cousin. 
But  she  must  not  study  overmuch.  A  little  exercise  will  do  her 
good.    How  say  you  my  lord  of  Dorset?  " 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  your  majesty  forthwith,"  replied  the  mar- 
quis.    "  'Twill  delight  her  to  obey  you." 

"  You  will  find  us  on  the  northern  ramparts,"  said  Edward,  as 
Dorset,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  withdrew.  "  You  are  right, 
gentle  uncle,"  he  observed,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "My 
cousin  Jane  would  adorn  a  throne.  I  would  I  might  wed  such 
another." 

"Why  not  wed  the  Lady  Jane  herself,  my  liege?"  demanded 
Sejrmour. 
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^^  Mj  unde^  ihe  Lord  Protector^  designs  to  affiance  me  to  ihe 
young  Qaeen  of  Scots.** 

"  But  if  your  majesty  prefers  the  Lady  Jane?** 

"I  shall  nave  no  choice,"  sighed  Edward. 

''  Consult  me  before  you  assent  to  any  marriage*treaty,  tire,  and 
it  shall  come  to  nought. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Edward,  with  a  smile,  as  he  went  forth  willi 
his  nnde. 

XV. 

or  irr's  pbbilous  plight  ackoss  the  tower  moat  on  facolet's  hokse. 

ACQOMPAiviED  by  Sejrmonr,  and  followed  1^  Fowler  and  Xity 
with  a  train  of  pages  andiienchmen,  Edward  ascended  to  the  outer 
ballimn  wall  by  a  £ight  of  stone  steps  opposite  the  Broad  Arrow 
Tower,  and  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  large  circular  bastion, 
known  as  the  Brass  Mount,  situated  on  the  norSi-eastem  extremity 
of  die  ramparts.  Here  he  hahed,  and  tried  to  keep  up  b  conver- 
sation with  nis  uncle,  but  it  was  evident,  Irom  his  heedless  manner, 
that  his  thoughts  were  absent.  At  length  Jane  appeared  upon  -the 
ranparts  with  her  father,  and  uttering  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
ibe  young  king  hurried  off  to  meet  her.  When  within  a  fewpatses 
of  his  fair  covsin,  however,  he  stopped,  as  if  struck  by  the  indeoonnn 
ofthe  proceeding,  his  cheeks  all  a-^ame,  yet  not  burning  awhit  more 
brightly  than  those  ofthe  Lady  Jane,  who  stopped  as  he  stopped, 
and  made  him  a  lowly  obeisance.  The  bashfulness  with  which 
Edward  had  been  suddenly  afflicted  continued  imtil  the  arrival 
of  "Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  whose  light  laughter  and  playful  remarks 
soon  dissipated  it,  and  he  became  voluble  enough.  By  his  de- 
sire the  Lady  Jane  walked  on  with  him,  and  he  at  once  engaged 
her  in  discourse,  not  upon  light  and  trivial  themes,  but  on  grave 
subjects  such  as  he  had  discussed  with  her  in  the  privy-guden. 
It  was  good  to  see  them  thus  occupied,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  listened  to  their  talk.  Two  such  children  have  rarely 
come  together.    Two  beings  more  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other 

could  not  be  found,  and  yet But  we  will  iiot  peer  into  futurity. 

The  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  fc^owed  at  a 
respectful  distance,  both  enchanted  at  what  was  taking  place.  The 
latter  felt  confident  of  the  reaUsation  of  his  ambitious  designs;  the 
former  regarded  his  daughter  as  already  queen. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  this  way — the  progress  of  time  being 
unnoted  by  the  young  king  and  his  fair  companion — when  Edward, 
who  had  been  hitherto  almost  unobservant  of  augfat  »Te  hia 
cousin,  remarked  that  something  unusual  was  taking  place  on  the 

2>posite  side  of  the  Tower  moat.  A  large  circle  had  been  formed,  in 
e  midst  of  which  a  mountebank  was  performing  some  feats,  wfaidi 
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ieemed  from  the  shouts  and  applause  they  elicited  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  beholders.  What  the  feats  were  the  long  could  not 
make  out.  Soon  afterwards  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  and  the 
mountebank  was  seen  carrying  off  a  wooden  horse^  with  which  no 
doubt  he  had  been  diverting  the  spectators. 

"  What  tricks  hath  the  fellow  been  playing  with  that  wooden 
horse?  "  inquired  the  king  of  Seymour. 

^^  Nay,  my  liege,  it  passeth  my  power  to  satisfy  you,''  answered 
Sir  Thomas. 

"An  please  jour  majesty,  I  can  give  you  the  information  you 
seek,"  said  Xit^  stepping  forward.  "Tis  Pacolet,  the  French 
saltinbanco,  and  his  Enchanted  Steed.  To  crdinary  observation 
the  horse  seems  made  of  wood;  but  Pacolet  declares  it  is  endowed 
with  magic  power,  and  will  fly  with  its  rider  through  the  air.  I 
have  never  seen  the  feat  done,  so  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement." 

"  Why,  thou  simple  knave,  'tis  an  old  tale  thou  art  reciting," 
observed  the  Lady  Jane.  ^^  Pacolef  s  enchanted  horao  is  described 
in  the  French  romance  of  Valentine  and  Orson." 

"I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  most  gracious  lady,  for  I  am  not 
well  read  in  French  romance,"  replied  ^Slit,  "  but  yonder  fellow 
is  Pacolet,  and  that  is  his  horse,  and  a  wonderful  little  horse  it  is. 
Your  majesty  may  smile,  but  I  suspect  there  is  magic  in  it.'' 

"  If  so,  the  magician  ought  to  be  burned,"  owerved  Edward; 
^^  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  real  dealer  in  the  black  art." 

"  What  will  you  say,  sire,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  sorcerer — 
this  Pacolet — affirms  that  his  horse  can  carry  me  across  the  Tower 
moat?" 

"  When  I  see  it  done,  I  will  own  that  Pacolet  is  really  the  ma- 
gician thou  proclaimest  him,"  replied  the  king.  ^^I  am  half  in- 
clined to  test  the  truth  of  the  fellow's  assertion.  How  say  you,  fair 
cousin  ?  "  he  added  to  Lady  Jane.  "  Shall  we  have  tins  Pacolet 
here,  and  make  him  exhibit  the  wondrous  powers  of  his  steed?" 

^  'Twould  be  a  curious  sight,  no  doubt,  if  the  man  himself  were 
not  put  in  jeopardy,"  she  replied. 

**  Nay,  if  the  horse  be  brought,  I  crave  your  majesty's  permission 
to  ride  him?"  said  Xit.  "  I  have  an  extraordinary  desire  to  per- 
form the  feat." 

'*  But  thou  mayst  break  thy  neck,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  lose 
thee." 

"  Tour  majesty  is  most  gracious,  but  the  risk  is  nothing  com- 
poed  with  the  honour  to  be  acquired." 

"  Let  the  knave  have  his  way,  good  my  liege,"  observed  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  "  No  harm  shaU  belal  him.  To-morrow  after- 
noon, at  tins  hour,  I  will  have  Pacolet  and  his  steed  brought  hither, 
and  if  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  attend,  I  will  promise  you 
good  sport." 
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*<We  will  not  fail  you,  gende  uncle;  and  we  hope  our  fair 
cousin  will  condescend  to  be  present  likewise  ?" 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Lady  Jane  did  not  refuse  her  assent, 
and  after  another  short  turn  upon  the  ramparts,  the  king  and  those 
with  him  returned  to  the  palace. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Edward,  who  had  been  lookini^ 
forward  with  some  eagerness  to  the  diversion  promised  him  by  his 
uncle,  again  appearea  on  the  ramparts,  but  with  a  much  more 
numerous  retinue  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  In  addition  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  royal  party 
now  comprised  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  John 
Gh^e,  and  Sir  John  Markham.  Amongst  the  ladies,  besides  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  were 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  queen-dowager.  The  two  latter  were 
bidden  to  the  exhibition  by  the  amiable  young  monarch  with  the 
express  design  of  composing  the  differences  which  he  saw  still 
existed  between  them  and  his  uncle.  But  he  failed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  Both  his  sister  and  the  queen  remained  im- 
movable. Elizabeth  treated  Sir  Thomas  with  the  utmost  disdain, 
and  would  not  vouchsafe  him  either  a  word  or  a  look.  Thoi^h 
not  so  scornful  in  manner  as  the  princess,  Catherine  was  equally 
cold  and  reserved,  and  haughtily  repeUed  her  faithless  suitor's 
advances.  Unable  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  Ed- 
ward was,  nevertheless,  much  distressed  by  it,  and  expressed  Kis 
r^rets  to  his  uncle,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  that  gave  him  very  little  concern.  Secretly,  nowever, 
Sir  Thomas  had  used  every  endeavour  to  re-establish  hiinself  in  the 
queen's  good  graces.  He  had  besought  a  private  interview,  but 
the  request  was  refused.  He  had  written  to  her  more  than  one 
moving  epistle,  full  of  regrets,  despair,  prayers,  protestations,  and 
promises.  These  missives  were  conveyed  by  the  trusty  hand  of  his 
esquire,  but  no  response  came  back.  Still  Sir  Thomas,  though  re- 
buffed, was  not  discouraged.  The  storm  would  soon  blow  over,  he 
thought.  After  the  sharpest  frost  must  come  a  thaw.  The  storm, 
however,  was  of  some  duration,  and  the  frost  lasted  longer  than  he 
anticipated. 

Whatever  might  be  passing  within,  Sir  Thomas  took  care  not  to 
let  his  appearance  or  manner  be  affected  by  it.  Gay  and  full  of 
spirit  as  ever,  he  seemed  only  anxious  about  his  royal  nephew's 
amusement.  Seymour's  chief  aim,  in  fact,  seemed  to  bring  Eldward 
and  the  Lady  tJane  together,  and  if  he  failed  in  all  else,  in  this  he 
entirely  succeeded.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained  on  the 
ramparts,  Edward  kept  his  fair  cousin  near  him,  and  seemed  com- 
pletely engrossed  by  her,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  who  could  not  sufficiently  express  her  gratitude  to  the 
contriver  of  the  meeting. 

But  it  is  time  to  ascertain  what  preparations  had  been  made  for 
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XiVs  aerial  expedition.  The  Brass  Mount  had  been  selected  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  magic  steed.  The  summit  of  this  bastion, 
the  largest,  the  loftiest,  and  the  strongest  of  the  Tower  fortifica- 
tioiiSy  was  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  persons, 
but  only  the  ro^al  party  and  those  engag^  in  the  exhibition  were 
admitted  upon  it.  The  Brass  Mount  was  defended  by  hieh  em- 
battled vrallsy  on  the  inner  side  of  which  was  a  platform,  wnereon 
some  of  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  fortress  were  placed,  with  Uieir 
muzzles  protrudiujg  through  the  crenellated  walls.  One  of  these 
giiiis  had  been  dismount^,  and  its  carriage  appropriated  to  the 
JBnchanted  Horse,  which  was  now  set  upon  it,  with  its  head 
towards  the  opening  in  the  parapet,  as  if  ready  for  flight. 

A  strange-looking  steed  it  was  !  udly  as  a  hobgoblin — large 
enough  undoubtedly  for  a  rider  of  Ait's  proportions,  yet  not 
equal  in  size  to  a  full-grown  Shetland  pony.  It  had  a  singu- 
larly weird  and  wicked-looking  head,  befitting  an  animal  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  powers,  horns  as  well  as  ears,  and  immense 
eyes,  which  it  could  open  and  shut,  and  turn  in  any  direction. 
Only  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  were  visible,  the  body  of  the  horse 
being  covered  with  red  and  yellow  striped  trapping  that  reached  to 
the  ground.  On  its  head  was  a  shafiron  of  blood-red  plumes.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  bridle  having  very  broad  reins,  and  a  saddle  with  a 
very  high  peak  and  crupper;  but  in  lieu  of  stirrups,  a  funnel- 
topped  boot  dangled  on  either  side.     Such  was  Pacolet's  Horse. 

The  enchanter  himself  was  a  swarthy-complexioned  man,  with 
quick  black  eyes,  and  gipsy  features,  and  probably  belonged  to  the 
vranderinfi^  tribe.  Habited  in  a  tight-fitting  dress  of  tawny  silk, 
and  wearing  a  brass  girdle  inscribed  with  mystic  characters,  and  a 
tall  pointed  cap  covered  with  similar  figures,  he  carried  a  white 
rod,  with  a  small  gilt  apple  on  the  top. 

On  either  side  of  the  magic  steed,  with  their  huge  partisans  in 
hand,  stood  Gog  and  Magog.  The  laughter  playing  about  their 
broad  features  showed  they  were  in  high  good  humour,  and  ex- 
pectant of  entertainment.  The  dwarfish  hero  of  the  day  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance,  he  being  in  the  king's  train. 

While  the  royal  party  were  taking  up  a  position  on  the  platform 
contiguous  to  tne  magic  steed,  the  fantastic  appearance  pf  which 
caused  much  merriment.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  went  up  to  Pacolet, 
and  after  a  few  words  with  him,  clapped  his  hands  to  intimate 
that  all  was  ready.  At  this  signal  the  diminutive  figure  of  Xit 
instantly  detached  itself  from  the  group  of  laughing  paces  and 
henchmen.  Marching  with  a  very  consequential  step,  and  bowing 
ceremoniously  to  the  king  as  he  passed,  the  dwarf  was  met  half 
way  by  Pacolet,  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  lifted  him  on  to 
the  platform. 

"  My  steed  is  ready,  if  you  are,  good  master  Xit,"  said  the 
courteous  enchanter.   "  Will  it  please  you  to  mount  him  at  once?'' 
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'^NcHt  flo  &Bt,  worihy  Paookt/'  rqoined  Xity  conscious  that  aU 
eyes  were  upon  Mm,  «nd  anxious  to  display  himseE  "  Give  me  a 
moment  to  fl^ftiy^W  thy  hoise.  By  my  troth !  he  hath  a  vioioHS- 
looldng  head.'' 

*^  You  will  find  him  traetaUe enough  when  you  are  on  his  back/' 
observed  Paccdet,  displaying  two  ranges  of  very  white  teeth. 

^'May  be  so;  yet  I  like  not  the  ezDression  of  his  eye.  It  hath 
malioe  and  devilry  in  it,  as  if  he  would  rcgoice  to  throw  jne.  Saints 
piotBct  us !  the  beast  seemed  to  wink  at  me." 

^'  Not  unlikely,"  lephed  Pacolet,  who  had  placed  one  hand  on  the 
horse's  head;  *^  be  has  a  habit  of  winking  wh^i  he  is  pleased." 

^^  Is  that  a  sign  of  his  satisfaction?"  observed  Xit.  ^'Z  should 
have  judged  the  contrary.     How  is  the  creature  designated?  " 

^^  He  is  called  BoBdalns — at  your  service,  good  master  Xit." 

^^  Deedalus  I "  exclaimed  Xit,  stcurtled.  **  Pray  Heaven  he  piove 
me  not  an  Icarus.    I  like  not  the  name.    'Tk  of  ill  omen." 

^^  'Tis  a  Jiame  like  any  other,"  observed  Pacolet,  shrug^ng  his 
shoulders.  ^^  So  ho  I  Dsodalus — so  ho,  sir  !  You  see  1^  is  eager 
for  flight." 

'^  If  thou  art  afraid  to  mount,  say  so  at  once,  and  retire,"  cried 
Gog,  gruffly.     ^*'  His  majesty  will  be  wearied  with  this  trifling." 

^*I  afiraid?"  exclaimed  Ait,  indignantly.  ^'When  didst  eiver 
know  me  shrink  from  danger,  base  giant?  One  more  question^ 
wor^  Pacolet,  and  I  have  done.     What  mean  those  boots?  " 

'^llie^  are  designed  to  encase  thy  legs,  and  keep  thee  in  thy 
seat,"  rejoined  the  enchanter. 

^'But  I  can  maintain  my  seat  without  them,"  returned  Xit, 
with  a  displeased  look. 

"A  truce  to  this!  Off*  with  thee  without  more  ado!"  cried 
Magog.  And  seizing  the  dwarf,  he  clap][>ed  him  in  the  saddle, 
while  Pacolet,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  thrust  his  l^into 
the  boots.  Xit  was  disposed  to  be  rebellious  during  the  latter  pro- 
oeeding,  but  his  strength  availed  him  little,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  At  last,  Pacolet  left  him,  and 
went  to  the  rear  of  the  horse. 

On  this  Xit  took  his  cap,  and  waving  an  adieu  to  the  royal 
party,  all  of  whom  looked  much  diverted  with  the  soene,  kicked 
his  boots  against  the  horse's  sides,  and  diouted,  *^  Away  with  thee, 
Dflsdalus ! — away  I " 

But  though  he  continued  the  application  with  increased  vigoor, 
the  iiorse  would  not  stir,  but  emitted  an  angry  snorting  aouna, 

"  Pest  take  him !"  cried  the  dwarf.     *'  He  won't  move." 

'^  Methought  thou  hadst  been  aware  of  the  secret,"  rejoined 
Pacolet.  "Turn  the  pin  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  he  will  move 
quickly  enough." 

^  Xii  followed  the  enchanter's  instructions,  and  Dasdalus  imme- 
diately began  to  glide  through  the  opening  in  the  parapet,  not  bo 
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quickly  though  but  that  his  adventurous  little  rider  was  again 
enabled  to  wave  his  cap  to  the  king.  In  another  moment  the 
dwarf  had  disappeared,  and  a  iiucried  movement  was  made  to  the 
edge  of  the  battlements  to  see  what  had  become  of  him. 

It^was  then  perceptible  to  those  nearest  to  the  point  of  departure 
how  the  flight  was  to  be  accomplished.  Two  long  pieces  of  wire, 
sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  weight  required,  but  nearly  invi- 
sible at  a  short  disftanee,  were  drawn  across  the  moat  from  the  bas- 
ticm  to  -die  opposite  bank,  and  alongthese -wires  theentihanted  horse 
slipped,  being  guided  in  its  descent  by  a  ooxd  fixed  to  its  omppef — 
wnHsh  ocnrd  was  held  by  Pacolet.  A  large  crowd  was  collected  <m 
the  banks  of  tixe  moat;  but  the  spot  wbenne  the  wires  were  -fastened 
down,  and  whoe  it  was  expected  the  dwarf  would  descend,  was*tept 
dear  by  Og  and  half  a  dosen  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

No  sooner  did  Xit^  mounted  on  the  wooden  horse,  issue  from  the 
battlements,  tium  a  loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  beholders,  to  which 
the  delighted  dwarf  responded  by  waving  his  hat  to  them,  and  he 
then  commenced  his  downward  course  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner.  His  exultation  increased  as  be  advanced;  but  it  cost 
him  deer.  While  replying  to  the  cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted, 
he  leaned  too  much  towards  the  left,  and  the  horse  immediately 
turned  over,  leaving  his  rider  hangii^  head  downwards  over  the 
moat. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  were  instantly  changed  to  cries  of  afirigfat, 
but  no  as^tance  could  be  rendered  the  imfoftunate  dwarf,  for 
Pacolet  vainly  tried  to  pull  him  up  again.  The  enectators,  how- 
ever, were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Xifs  struggles  soon  disen- 
gaged his  1^  from  tl^  boots,  and  he  dropped  headlong  into  the 
moaty  and  di^ppeared  beneath  the  tide. 

But  rescue  was  at  hand.  With  the  utmost  promptitude  Og 
dashed  into  the  fosse,  and  waded  oat  to  the  spot  where  Xit  had 
sunk,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  moat.  Though  the  water 
quickly  reached  up  to  his  shoulckrs,  the  giant  went  om  until  the 
head  of  the  mannikin  suddenly  popped  up  beside  him.  With  a 
diout  of  satisfaction  Og  then  seized  him,  held  him  aloft  like  a 
drippinff  water-rat,  and  oore  him  safely  ashore  amid  the  laughter 
and  acclamations  of  the  beholders. 
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XVI. 

m  WHAT  HAKKIB  THE  OBSEQUUS  07  KING  HEK&T  VIU.  WE&E  CILEBRAXSD. 
—SHOWING  HOW  THE  FUNXJBULL  PB0CES8I0N  SET  FOBTH  F&OM  THE  lAXACB 
AT  WE8TMINSTEE. 

The  time  appointed  for  placing  the  late  king  within  the  toinb 
now  drew  nigh,  and  aa  the  obaequies  were  the  most  magnifioent 
ever  celebrat^  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  we  may 
be  excused  for  dwelling  upon  them  at  some  length;  the  rather, 
that  besides  presenting  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  customs 
of  an  age  tluit  delighted  in  shows  and  solemnities  of  all  kinds^ 
the  extraordinary  honours  paid  to  Henry  on  his  interment,  prove 
the  estimation  in  which  his  memory  was  held  by  his  subjects; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  his  rule,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  mighty  monarch.  By  its  imprecedented  splendour, 
nis  burial  worthily  closed  a  reign  which  was  one  long  pageant 
— a  pageant  for  the  most  part  gorgeous ;  sometimes  gloomj^,  tragical^ 
and  even  awful;  but  ever  grand  and  imposing.  Luclaly,  ample 
materials  for  accurate  description  are  provided  lor  us,  and  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  freely  of  them,  in  order  to  present  a  full  account  of 
the  most  remarkable  Royal  Funeral  on  record. 

Embalmed  by  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons  of  greatest  skill  iu 
the  art,  wrapped  in  cerecloth  of  many  folds,  and  in  an  outer  cover  of 
cloth  of  vairy  and  velvet,  bound  with  cords  of  silk,  the  corpse  of  the 
puissant  monarch  was  at  first  laid  out  on  the  couch  wherein  he  had 
expired,  with  a  scroll  sewn  on  the  breast  containing  his  titles  and 
the  date  of  his  demise,  written  in  large  and  small  characters.  The 
body  was  next  cased  in  lead,  and  deposited  in  a* second  cofi^  of 
oak,  elaborately  sculptured,  and  of  enormous  size. 

Enveloped  in  a  pall  of  blue  velvet,  whereon  was  laid  a  silver 
cross,  the  ponderous  coffin  was  removed  to  the  privy-chamber,  and 
set  upon  a  large  frame  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  where  it  remained 
for  five  days;  during  which  time  lights  were  constantly  burning 
within  the  chamber,  a  watch  kept  night  and  day  by  thirty  gentle- 
men of  the  privy-chamber,  and  masses  and  orisons  ofiered  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  monarch  by  the  chaplains. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  approaches  to  the  chapel  within  the  palace 
were  hung  with  black,  and  garnished  with  escutcheons  of  the  king's 
arms,  descents,  and  marriages ;  while  in  the  chapel  itself  the  floor  and 
walls  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  the  sides  and  ceiling  set  with 
banners  and  standards  of  Saint  George,  and  the  high  altar  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  adorned  with  magnificent  plate  and  jewels.  In 
the  midst  of  the  sacred  apartment,  surrounded  oy  barriers,  clothed 
with  black,  with  a  smaller  altar  at  its  foot,  adorned  like  the  high 
altar  with  plate  and  jewels,  was  set  a  superb  catafalque,  garnished 
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^th  pencils  and  escntcheons,  and  having  at  each  comer  the  banner 
of  a  saint  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask.  A  majesty  of  rich 
cloth  of  gold,  with  a  valance  of  black  silk  fringed  with  black  silk 
and  gold,  canopied  this  catafalque^  which  was  bghted  by  fourscore 
square  tapers,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  containing  altogether 
two  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  wax. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  accessories  here  particularised^  or  which 
-vrXL  be  subsequently  mentioned,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
**  Banner,"  which  could  be  borne  by  none  of  inferior  degree  to  a 
banneret,  was  square  in  form,  and  displayed  the  arms  of  the  sove- 
reign all  over  it.  The  "  Standard"  differed  in  shape  from  the 
banner,  being  much  longer,  and  slit  at  the  extremity.  This  ensign 
did  not  display  armorial  bearings.  The  ^^  Pennon"  was  less  than 
the  standard,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  charged  with  arms. 
^^  Bannerols"  were  banners  of  great  width,  representing  alliances  and 
descents.  ^^Pensils"  were  small  flags  shaped  like  the  vanes  on 
pinnacles.  Banners  of  saints  and  images  were  still  used  at  the 
time  of  Henry's  interment,  when,  as  will  be  seen,  many  of  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  observed. 

On  Wednesday,  2nd  of  February,  1547,  being  Candlemas-day, 
during  the  night,  the  coffin,  having  been  covered  with  a  rich  pall 
of  cloth  of  tissue,  crossed  with  white  tissue,  and  garnished  with 
escutcheons  of  the  king's  arms,  was  removed  with  great  ceremony 
and  reverence  to  the  chapel,  where  it  was  placed  on  the  catafalque, 
all  the  tapers  about  which  had  been  previously  lighted.  A  rich 
cloth  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  was  then  thrown  over 
the  coifin. 

On  the  day  after  the  removal  of  the  royal  corpse,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  as  chief  mourner,  with  twelve  other  noblemen,  foremost 
among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  and  Sussex,  assembled  in  the  pallet-chamber,  arrayed  m 
sable  weeds,  with  hoods  over  their  heads,  and  thence  proceeded 
^n  order,  two  and  two,  to  the  chapel — the  chief  mourner  marching 
first,  with  his  train  borne  after  nim.  Oflicers  of  arms  and  gen- 
tlemen ushers  headed  the  solemn  procession,  which  was  closea  by 
the  vice-chamberlain  and  other  officials,  all  in  suits  of  woe.  On 
arriving  at  the  catafalque,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  knelt  down  at 
its  head,  and  his  companions  on  either  side  of  it. 

Then  Norroy,  king  of  arms,  appearing  at  the  door  of  the 
choir,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  high  and  most  mighty  prince,  our  late  sovereign  lord 
and  king,  Henry  Vin." 

Next,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  came,  forth  from  the  revestry 
in  their  full  rofces,  and  proceeding  to  the  high  altar,  a  solemn 
requiem  was  sung,  the  whole  choir  joining  in  the  hymn. 

Here  the  body  remained  for  three  days,  constant  watch  being 
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kept  about  it^  and  the  tapeis  continuing  ever  burniiig.  TbB 
aoJbmnitiee  connected  with  the  bnnal  were  to  occupy  a*  maay 
»or»  daj&  The  t^J^  corpse  was  to  be  conveyed  with  all  poBi> 
flibk  ceremony  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  fint  day's  halt  was  to  be 
at  ihe  conv^it  of  Sion.  On  the  second  day^  W  indsOT  was  to  be 
reached.  On  the  third  day,  tha  interment  was  to  tdce  place  m 
Stunt  Geoxge*a  Chapel. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  14th  February,  the 
solemn  ceremonial  began*  The  shades  of  night  had  not  yet  wheily 
fled,  but  abundance  of  flaming  t<Hrches  cast  a  stxange  and  luod 
li^t  on  the  gates,  toworai^  and  mndow&  of  the  palace,  and  on  tiie 
niun^rous  duriiiy  groups  collected  in  its  courts. 

Before  the  gnat  nail  door  was  drawn  up  a  ndit  noble  fli- 
mual  chadot>  imereunto  woie  harnessed  seven  Flanders  hooefr  of 
the  bogest  aae,  wholly  trapped  in  black  velvet  down,  to  ihe 
pasterns,  each  horse  bearing  four  esoutcheons  of  the  late  king's 
anns^  b«ftten  in  fine  gold  upon  double  sarcenet,  upon  his  tmcpings^ 
a^id  having  a  f^hfrffr^a*  of  itie  king's  arms  on  his  head,  ^he  ear 
was  marvellous  to  behold.  It  was  of  immense  size,  and  its  whec^ 
being  thickly  ^t,  looked  as  if  made  of  burnished  gold.  The 
lower  part  <£  uie  vehicle  was  hung  with  blue  vdvet,  reaching  to 
t^  ground  between  the  wheels;,  and  the  upper  pact  consisted  of 
a*  stupendous  canopy,  supported  by  four  pillars  oi^srlaid  with  doth. 
o£  gold,,  the  canopy  being  covered  with  the  same  stufi^  and  haviae 
im  the  midst  o£  it  a  lichlv  gilt  dome.  Within  the  car  was  laid 
atthick  mattress  of  doth  ot  gold,  and  tissue  ficinged  with  blue  alk 
and  gold. 

Aftsr  the  funeral  car  had  thus  taken  up  its  station^  them  isued 
from  the  chapel  a  sdemn  train,  consisting  of  miiaed  pidMes  in 
their  copei^  and^  temporal  lords  in  mourning  habits^  the  bishope 
walking  two  and  two»  and  reciting  pn^ers  aa  they  moved  alonff . 
Then  came  the  coffin,  borne  bv  azteen  stout  yeomen  (^  the  guard, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  blue  velvet  fringed  with  silk  Mid  gold,  soa- 
tained  by  blue  staves  with  tops  of  gold,  each  staff  being  borne  hf  a 
baion— iiamely,  the  Lords  Abergavenny,  Cony^os^  Larimer,  Fita»- 
waiter.  Bray,  and  Cromwdl.  Aft^  the  coffin  foUbwed  the  Man- 
quia  of  Dorset  and  the  twdve  mourners^  the  latt^  walking  tare 
and  two.  Many  torch-bearera  attended  the  piooesnon,  the  greater 
nnmber  mardxing  on  either  side  of  the  beoy.  When*  the  coffin 
had  been  sevexentlj  placed  within  the  chariot,  a  pall  of  dodi  of 
gold  was  cast  ovi^  it. 

Then  was  brought  forward  an  object,  censidesed  the  ^mnd 
triumph  of  the.  diow,  which  ^fioited  wonder  and  admimtion  m  all 
who  k>oked  upon  it.  This  waean  effigy  of  the  departed  UKmazok, 
beantifully  sculptured  in  wood  by  the  most  ridlfulisarver  of  the  dav, 
and  painted  bya  hand  no  less  cunning  than  that  o£  Holbdn  himadT. 
Bedecked  in  Henry's  own  hi^kil]m»ts  of  doth  of  gdd  and  vdvet, 
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enridied  -with  predoos  stones  of  all  kinds,  this  imam  Imd  a  msas 
vdiojiB  and  life-like  effect.  In  the  right  hand  was  maeed  a  g<n^eft 
settle,  while  the  left  su^adned  die  orb  of  the  world  with  a  crasv. 
TJpcaa,  itit  head  wafr  set  a  crown  imperial  of  inestimable  Tafaie.  Over 
the  shoulders  was  the  collar  of  the  Gbtrter,  and  below  the  knee  was 
the  l^aer  badge  of  die  order  as  worn  by  the  king  himself  in  his 
Ufetime.  The  attitude  c£  die  figure  was  lyble  and  commanding', 
and  exactlj  like  that  of  the  imperious  monarch. 

Borne  by  the  three  gigantic  warders  of  the  Tower,  who  seemed 
not  a  little  proud  of  meic  office,  this  image  was  placed  in  die 
chariot  under  die  superintendence  of  Fowler  and  other  gentlemen 
of  the  privy-diamber,  its  het  resting  upon  a  cushion  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  its  upright  pootion  being  secured  by  silken  bands 
mstened  to  the  four  pillars  of  the  car. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  being  fixed  in  its  place,  six  banneiDls 
of  marriages  and  descents  were  hung  on  either  side  of  the  chariot, 
and  one  bannerol  at  each  end.  All  being  now  arranged,  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
priyy-chamber,  entered  the  car,  stadoning  diemselvee,  the  one  at 
the  head  of  the  c(^n,  and  the  odier  at  its  fbot. 

During  these  preparations,  which  occupied  a  considerable  tiaw, 
a  yast  crowd  had  collected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and 
this  assemblage  be^an  now  to  maniiest  impadence  m  various 
ways.  Bven  die  solemnity  of  the  occasion  did  not  pterent  many 
qtuorels  and  scufi^  whidi  the  halberdiers  and  mounted  puieui^ 
yantB  of  arms  strove  in  vain  to  check.  As  the  dme  adyanced,  and 
the  crowd  grew  denser,  these  disturbanoe»  became  more  frequent^ 
and  the  guard  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  tumultuous  and  noisy 
throng  outside  the  barriers,  which  extended  from  die  palace  gates 
beyond  Charing-cross,  the  whole  of  this  space  being  filled  by  count- 
leas  spectators,  while  every  window  wae  occupied,  and  every  roof 
had  its  cluster  of  human  being& 

Just  as  the  bell  of  Westminster  Abbey  tolled  forth  the  hour  of 
eight,  die  great  bell  of  Saint  Paul's,  never  rung  save  on  die  death 
or  funeral  of  a  monarch,  be^an  its  awful  boom,  and  amidst  the  slow 
and  solemn  sounding  of  beUs  ftom  every  adjacent  steeple,  coupled 
with  die  rolling  of  mufiSied  drums,  the  funeral  procession  set  fortb 
from  die  courts  of  the  palace. 

First  rode  two  porters  of  the  king's  house,  bearing  long  blaok 
staves;  afler  them  came  die  sergeant  of  the  vestry,  with  die  verger^ 
next,  the  cross,  with  the  childten,  clerks,  and  priests  of  the  chapel| 
in  their  surplice^  snnging  orisons.  Chi  rither  side  of  this  train,  moat 
die  cross  to  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  walked  two  hundred  and  B£^ 
poor  men,  in  long  mourning  gowns  and  hoeds,  havinr  bodges  on 
die  lefl  shoulder — the  red  and  whito  cross,  in  a  sun  imining,  wttli> 
die  crown  imperial  above  it  Bach  of  these  men  canied  a  long 
biasing  torch,  and  the  number  of  these  flambeauK  mode  asi  extKS- 
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ordinary  show.  Two  carts  laden  with  additional  torches  for  use 
during  the  progress  of  the  procession,  attended  them.  This  division 
was  closed  by  tne  bearer  of  the  Dragon  standard,  with  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  holding  a  mace  on  either  side  of  him.  Backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  line  rode  moimted  pursuivants  to  keep  order. 

Next  came  a  long  train  of  harbingers,  servants  of  ambassadors, 
trumpeters,  chaplains^  esquires,  and  officers  of  the  household,  ac- 
cording to  degree. 

After  this  miscellaneous  troop  came  the  standard  of  the  Grrey- 
hound^  borne  by  Sir  Nicholas  Stanley,  with  a  sergeant-of-arms  on 
either  side.  Next  followed  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  and  after  them  the  knights  bannerets,  chaplains  of  dignity, 
and  all  those  of  the  king's  household  who  were  knights,  with  other 
notable  strangers.  This  division  was  under  the  conduct  of  two 
heralds  and  other  officers,  who  rode  from  standard  to  standard  to 
keep  order. 

Next  came  the  standard  of  the  Lion,  borne  by  Lord  Windsor, 
hooded  and  trapped,  and  attended  by  two  sergeants  with  maces. 
He  was  followed  Iby  the  lower  council,  walking  two  and  two;  by 
the  lords  of  the  council;  and  by  a  long  line  of  noble  strangers  and 
ambassadors.  With  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
came  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Order  was  maintained  by 
four  mounted  heralds. 

Next  came  the  embroidered  Banner  of  the  Kin^s  Arms,  borne 
by  Lord  Talbot,  with  his  hood  drawn  over  his  head,  and  his  liorae 
trapped  in  black.  Then  followed  Carlisle,  herald  of  arms,  bearing  the 
king's  helm  and  crest,  his  horse  being  trapped  and  garnished.  Then 
Norroy,  king  at  arms,  bearing  the  target.  Then  Clarencieux,  with 
the  king's  nch  coat  of  arms  curiously  embroidered.  All  these  had 
escutcheons  on  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  and  were  under  the 
guidance  of  sergeants  of  arms,  furnished  with  maces* 

The  funeral  car  now  came  in  sight.  Before  it  were  carried 
twelve  banners  of  descents,  the  bearers  walking  two  and  two.  Led 
by  grooms  in  mourning  apparel,  the  seven  great  horses  appointed 
to  drag  along  the  ponderous  machine  were  ridden  by  children  of 
honour,  arrayed  in  black,  with  hoods  on  their  heads,  each  of  them 
carrying  a  bannerol  of  the  king's  dominions  and  of  the  ancient 
arms  of  England.  On  either  side  of  the  horses  walked  thirty  per- 
sons in  sable  attire,  holding  tall  flaming  staff-torches.  Etesides 
these  there  were  numerous  grooms  and  pages. 

At  each  comer  of  the  car  walked  a  knight,  with  a  banner  of 
descents;  and  on  either  side  of  it  rode  three  others,  cloaked  and 
hooded,  their  steeds  beix^  trapped  in  black  to  the  groimd.  Those 
on  the  right  were  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Paston;  those  on  the  left  were  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir 
Thomas  Darcy,  and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley. 

In  the  rear  of  the  funeral  car  rode  the  chief  mourner,  the  Mar- 
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quia  of  Dorset,  alone,  with  his  horse  trapped  in  black  velvet,  and 
after  him  came  the  twelve  mourners,  with  their  steeds  trapped  to 
the  ground.  After  the  mourners  rode  the  Earl  of  Arunael,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  with  his  hood  on  his  shoulder^  to 
intimate  that  hewas  not  a  mourner.  After  the  lord  chamberlain 
came  Sir  Anthony  Brown^  master  of  the  horse,  bareheaded,  and 
leading  the  king's  favourite  milk-white  steed,  trapped  all  in  cloth 
of  goUL  down  to  the  ground. 

Nine  mounted  henchmen  followed  next,  clad  in  suits  of  woe  and 
hooded,  their  horses  trapped  to  the  ground,  and  having  shaffirons  on 
their  heads,  and  themselves  bearing  bannerols  of  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land before  the  Conc^uest. 

Then  followed  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  master  of  the  henchmen. 
Then  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain  and  captain  of 
the  ffuard,  followed  by  a  large  company  of  the  guard,  in  black, 
marching  three  and  three,  each  with  a  halberd  on  his  shoulder, 
with  the  point  downwards.  A  long  line  of  noblemen's  servants 
and  others  closed  the  cort^e. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  though  dull  and  foggy,  but  the  countless 
torches  lighted  up  the  procession,  and  gave  it  a  strange,  ghostly 
look.  Thus  seen,  the  black,  hooded  figures  appeared  mysterious 
and  awfuL  But  it  was  upon  the  stupendous  funeral  car  that  all 
regards  were  concentrated.  So  wonderfully  life-like  was  the  effigy 
of  the  king,  that  not  a  few  among  the  credulous  and  half-informed 
spectators  thought  Henry  himself  had  returned  to  earth  to  superin- 
tend his  own  funeral  ceremony ;  while  on  all  hands  the  image  was 
regarded  as  a  miracle  of  art.  Exclamations  of  wonder  and  aelight 
arose  on  all  sides  as  it  went  by,  and  many  persons  knelt  down  as  if 
a  saint  were  being  borne  along.  Ilie  head  of  the  cortege  had 
passed  Spring  Gardens  some  time  before  the  rear  issued  from  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  and,  seen  from  Charing-cross,  the  long  Une  of 
dusky  figures,  with  the  standards,  banners,  torches,  and  chariot, 
presented  such  a  spectacle  as  has  never  since  been  seen  from  that 
spot,  though  many  a  noble  procession  has  in  after  times  pursued  the 
same  route. 

At  the  foot  of  the  noble  Gothic  cross  a  crowd  of  persons 
had  been  collected  from  an  early  hour.  Amongst  them  was  a 
tall  Franciscan  friar,  who  maintained  a  moody  silence,  and  who 
regarded  the  pageant  with  so  much  sternness  and  scorn  that  many 
marvelled  he  should  have  come  thither  to  look  upon  it.  When 
the  ponderous  funeral  car,  after  toiling  its  way  up  the  ascent, 
came  to  the  Cross,  a  brief  halt  was  called,  and  during  this  pause 
the  tall  monk  pressed  forward,  and  throwing  back  his  hood,  so  as 
fully  to  display  his  austere  and  death-pale  features,  lighted  up  by 
orbs  blazing  with  insane  light,  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
receptacle  of  the  royal  corpse,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice, 
^^  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  I  rebuked  for  his  sinfulness  the 
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wicked  Idag  whom  ye  now  bear  to  ihe  tomb  with  all  dui  Beaudem 
pomp.  InBDired  frcmi  Above,  I  lifted  up  mr  voioe^  aad  told  him^ 
that  ai  his  life  had  be^i  desperatalv  w^ked,  flo  his  doom  aiiould 
be  that  of  the  wont  of  kings^  md  doea  wodd  Uek  kk  blood.. 
And  ere  yet  he  shall  be  laid  ia  the  tomb  n^  wocdt  will  eome  to 
pass." 

At  this  juncture  two  poriwlTantB  rode  npaftdtfaxeatenedtobnon, 
the  rash  speaker  with  their  maces,  but  some  of  the  crowd  Kwemed 
him  from  their  rage. 

^^  Strike  him  not !"  cried  an  elderly  man  of  decent  aBpeanmoe. 
^^  He  is  crazed.  Tis  the  aoad  Franciscan,  Father  Petow  Make  way 
for  him  there!  Let  him  pass !^. he  added  to  ibose  behind,  who 
charitably  complying,  the  m(»kk  escaped  umnjnred. 


XVU. 

Tf HAT  WAS  SEBIf  AND  HEAHD  AT  MIDNIGHT  BY  THE  WATCHBBS  I»  TKB 
CONVENTUAL  CHUECH  AT  SIOIT. 

Beautitullt  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thanes>  between 
Brentford  and  Isleworth,  and  about  midway  between  the  metro- 
polis and  Windsor,  stood  the  suppressed  Coarent  of  Sion,  selected 
as  the  first  balting-plaoe  of  the  funeral  cortege.  In  this  onee  soble^ 
but  now  gloomy  and  desecrated  monastery,  which  had  been  stripped 
of  all  its  wealth  and  endowments  by  tlie  rapacious  momaxeh,  was 
confined  the  lovely  but  ill-iated  Catherine  Howard,  who  had 
poured  forth  her  unavailing  intercessions  for  mercy  from  on  high 
at  the  altar  near  which,  later  on,  the  body  of  her  tyrant  husband 
was  to  rest,  and  who  had  been  taken  thence,  half  fiantic  with, 
terror,  to  die  by  his  ruthless  decree  on  the  seafibld.  Gxdlt  she 
might  have,  but  what  was  her  guilt  compared  with  that  of  her 
inexorable  husband  and  judge  I 

Shortly  after  the  events  about  to  be  narrated,  Sion  was  bestowed 
by  Edward  VI.  on  his  \mcle,  the  Lord  Protect<Hr;  but  from  the 
time  of  its  suppression  up  to  this  period^  it  had  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  deserted*  Reverting  to  the  crown,  the  estate  was  next 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland^  on  whose  attainder  it 
was  once  more  forfeited.  The  monastery  was  restored  and  re- 
endowed  by  Mary — ^but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  its  hist<»y  fordier. 

Mighty  preparations  had  now  been  made  within  the  n^Iected 
convent  for  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  immense 
funeral  retinue.  Luckily,  the  building  was  of  grcAt  sctent,  and 
its  halls  and  chambers,  though  decaying  and  dilapidated^  ci^ble 
of  holding  an  incredible  number  of  persons.  Ijieir  cspaeity  in 
this  respect  was  now  about  to  be  thoroughly  tested.  Hospitality,  at 
the  penod  of  our  history,  was  practised  at  seasons  of  woe  on  aa  grand 
aokd  profuse  a  scale  as  at  festivities  and  rejoicings,  and  the  extra- 
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pxdinary  supplies  profnded  foe  the  consumption  of  the  ffoetts  expected 
at  Sion  were  by  no  means  con&ied  to  funeral  baked  meats.  Cold 
Yiands  there  were  in  abundance — joints  of  prodimoua  size— -clunea 
and  sirloins  of  bee^  chines  of  pork^  baked  red-deec,  baked  swan, 
baked  turkey,  baked  sucking-pig^  gammon  of  bacon  pie,  wild  boar 
nie,  roe  pie,  hare  jie,  soused  stuigeoiiy  sovsed  salmon,,  and  such- 
uke — ^but  there  was  no  lack  c^  hU  provifflons,  roast,  boiled,  and 
stewed,  nor  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sack,  luppocrass,  Rhenish, 
Canary,  and  stout  October  ale. 

Erery  care  was  taken  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with 
the  foreiCT  ambassadors  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  should  be 
suitably  lodged,  but  the  majority  ofthe  actors  in  the  gloomy  pageant 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  dormitories  of  the  conv^t, 
eren  in  its  most  flourishing  days,  had  never  known  half  so  many 
occupants.  The  halls  and  principal  chambers  of  the  ancisni  re* 
Ugious  structure  were  hung  with  black  and  garnished  with  es- 
cutcheons, and  the  fine  old  conventual  church,  refitled  £br  the  oc- 
cadon,  was  likewise  clothed  with  mourning,  the  high  altar  being 
entirely  covered  with  black  vd.v^,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
jewels  and  gold  and  silver  plate  of  which  the  shrines  of  the 
monasteiy  h^  been  previously  plundered.  In  the  midst  of  the 
choir,  protected  by  double  barrieis,  was  placed  a  catafalque  even 
more  stately  than  that  provided  in  the  chapel  of  the  pakce  at 
Westminst^,with  a  lofty  canopv,  the  valance  whereof  was  firin^ed 
with  black  silk  and  gokl,  ana  the  aides  garnished  with  penffllsy 
escutcheons,  and  bannerols.  Around  this  cata&lque  burnt  a  sur- 
prising number  of  large  wax  tapers. 

The  progress  of  the  funeral  cort^  was  necessarily  slow,  and  it 
was  past  one  o'clock  ere  it  reached  Brentford,  at  which  {dace  a 
numoer  of  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires,  together  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  rode  on  towards  Sion,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  hmg  Unes  oa  either  side  of  the  convent 
gates.  About  two  o'clock,  we  funeral  car  drew  up  at  the  west  door 
of  the  church,  and  the  effigy  of  the  king  was  first  takea  out  by 
the  three  gigantic  warders,  and  carried  by  them  withbefittmg 
care  and  reverence  to  the  revestry.  After  which  the  coffin  was 
ceremoniously  brought  out,  and  conveyed  tiirouffh  two  lines  of 
nobles  and  ambassadors  to  the  receptacle  provided  Ibx  it  withia  the 
choir — the  Irishops  in  their  mitres  and  copes  preceding  it  Thus  de- 
posited, the  coffin  was  covered  with  a  blue  velvet  pall,having  a  white 
cross  embroidered  upon  it  At  the  head  of  the  pall  were  laid  the 
king's  helm  and  crest,  on  the  right  and  left  his  sword  and  targe, 
and  his  embroidered  coat  at  the  foot.  All  round  the  exquisitely 
carved  choir  were  ranged  the  various  banners  and  standards  used  in 
theprocesaion. 

Illumined  by  a  thousand  tapers,  crowded  with  mourners  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  with  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  occupied  in  their 
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sacred  functioncL  with  chaplains,  choristers,  and  others,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  choir,  decorated  as  abready  described  with  banners  and 
escutcheons,  was  singularly  striking,  and  when  a  solemn  dirge  was 
performed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  choristers,  the  coin- 
Dined  effect  of  spectacle  and  hymn  was  almost  sublime.  Not  only 
was  the  choir  crowded,  but  the  entire  body  of  the  large  conventual 
church  was  filled  to  inconvenience  by  those  engaged  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  service  ended  than  the  church 
was  speedily  cleared  of  all  save  the  watchers,  and  the  demolition 
of  the  good  cheer  prepared  for  them  in  the  halls  and  refectory 
commenced  in  right  earnest.  Eating  and  drinking  there  was  from 
one  end  of  the  monastery  to  the  other,  and  the  purveyors,  grooms, 
and  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  larder,  cellar,  and  buttery,  had  enough 
to  do  to  answer  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  them.  Much 
merriment,  we  regret  to  say,  prevailed  among  the  mourners,  and 
some  ditties,  that  did  not  sound  exactly  like  doleful  strains,  were 
occasionally  heard.  Provisions  were  liberally  given  to  all  comers 
at  the  convent  gates,  and  alms  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Constant  watch  was  kept  about  the  body,  and  the  guard  was  re- 
lieved every  hour.  But,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  exercised, 
a  lingular  incident  took  place,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

A  little  before  midnight  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  three  gigantic 
warders  to  take  their  station  beside  the  body,  and  as  the  elder  brother 
stood  on  the  left  of  the  hearse,  leaning  on  his  enormous  halberd,  he 
remarked  that  a  dark  stream  had  issued  from  beneath  the  pall  cover- 
ing the  coffin,  and  was  slowly  trickling  down  the  scutcheoned  side 
of  the  catafalque.  Horror-stncken  at  the  sight,  he  remained  gazing 
at  this  ensanguined  current  until  some  drops  had  fallen  upon 
the  ground.  He  then  uttered  an  exclamation,  which  quicKly 
brought  his  brothers  to  him. 

"  What  alarms  thee,  Og?*'  cried  the  two  giants. 

"Look  there!"  said  the  other.  "Tis  the  king's  blood.  The 
coffin  has  burst." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  I  **  exclaimed  Gog.  "  'Tis  a  terrible  mischance 
— but  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  it." 

"A  truce  with  such  folly!"  cried  Magog.  **Tia  the  rough 
roads  between  this  and  Brentford,  which  shook  the  car  so  sorely, 
that  are  in  fault,  and  not  we !  But  what  is  to  be  done?  Methinks 
the  alarm  ought  to  be  given  to  the  grand  master." 

"  Ay,'*  replied  Og;  **  but  the  flow  of  blood  increases.  We  ought 
to  stay  it." 

"How  can  that  be  done?"  cried  Gog.  "Can  we  mend  the 
bursten  coffin?" 

"  Others  may  if  we  cannot,"  cried  Og.  "  No  time  must  be  lost 
in  obtaining  aid.  These  fearful  stains  must  be  effaced  ere  the 
bearers  come  to-mon-ow." 
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Without  more  ado  he  hurried  towards  the  great  western  door  of 
the  church,  and  was  followed  by  his  brothers,  who  seemed  quite  be- 
wildered by  the  occurrence.  jBut  they  had  scarcely  reached  the 
door,  when  they  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  fierce  barking,  as 
of  hounds,  apparently  proceeding  from  the  choir. 

Appalled  by  the  sound,  they  instantly  stopped,  and,  turning 
round,  beheld  a  spectacle  that  transfixed  them  with  horror. 
Within  the  barriers,  and  close  beside  the  coffin  on  the  side  of  the 
catafalque  down  which  the  loathly  current  had  flowed,  stood  a  tall, 
dark  Gmrey  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  might  well  be 
excused  for  deeming  unearthly.  With  this  swart  figure  were  two 
large  coal-black  hounds  of  Saint  Hubert's  breed,  with  eyes  that,  in 
the  imagination  of  the  giants,  glowed  like  carbuncles.  Encou- 
raged by  their  master,  these  hounds  were  rending  the  blood-stained 
cover  of  the  catafalque  with  their  teeth. 

"  'Tis  Satan  in  person ! "  exclaimed  Magog.  "  But  I  will  face 
him,  and  check  those  hell-hounds  in  their  infernal  work." 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  Og.  '^  1  fear  neither  man  nor 
demon." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  be  left  behind,"  said  Gog,  accompanying  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  vaunted  courage,  they  advanced  with 
caution,  and  ere  they  gained  the  entrance  of  the  choir  the  dark  figure 
had  come  forth  with  his  hounds,  which  stood  savagely  growling 
beside  him.  They  then  perceived  that  the  fancied  infernal  being 
was  a  monk  with  his  hood  drawn  closely  over  his  grim  and  ghastly 
features. 

Stretching  out  his  hands  towards  them,  the  monk  exclaimed,  in 
tones  that  tnrilled  his  hearers  with  new  terror^  ^^  My  words  have 
come  to  pass.  Henry  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness,  and  I 
warned  him  of  his  doom  as  Elijah  the  Tishbite  warned  Ahab.  The 
judgment  of  Ahab  hath  come  upon  him.  On  the  self-same  spot 
where  Catherine  Howard  knelt  before  her  removal  to  the  Tower, 
dogs  have  licked  the  wife-slayer's  blood— even  his  blood  1 " 

Before  the  giants  recovered  sufficiently  from  their  stupefaction 
to  make  an  attempt  to  stay  him.  Father  Peto,  with  his  hounds, 
effected  a  retreat  by  a  lateral  door,  through  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed he  had  entered  the  church. 

Filled  with  consternation,  the  giants  were  debating  what  ought 
to  be  done,  when  the  wicket  of  the  great  western  door  was  opened, 
and  the  Lord  St.  John,  grand  master,  with  three  tall  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  entered  the  church.  The  torn  hangings  of  the  cata- 
fidque  rendered  concealment  impossible,  even  if  the  giants  had  felt 
indined  to  attempt  it,  but  they  at  once  acquainted  Lord  St.  John 
with  the  mysterious  occurrence. 

While  listening  to  the  strange  recital,  the  grand  master  looked 
exceedingly  angry,  and  the  giants  fully  expected  a  severe  reprimand 
at  the  least,  if  not  punishment  for  their  negligence.    To  their 
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surprise^  however,  the  displeasure  of  their  anditor  chan^fcd  to 
grayity,  and  without  making  anj  Temark  upon  thdr  reiatton,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  cata&lqne.  Having 
aatisBed  himself  af  the  truth  of  the  eztraordina]^  statement  he  had 
received,  the  grand  master  gave  orders  for  the  immetfiate  re^pir  of 
the  coffin,  ihe  restoration  of  the  torn  hanging,  and  the  desnsmg  of 
die  floor,  charging  the  giants,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  breathe 
another  word  as  to  the  mysterious  appearance  of  Fatiier  Peto  and 
Ae  hounds. 

Strict  watch  was  kept  throughout  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  care 
taken  to  prevent  further  intrusion. 


xvm. 

HOW  THE  BOTAL  COBFSE  WAS  BBOUGHT  TO  SAINT  OEOBOE's  CHAP£L. 

Next  morning,  the  numerous  occupants  of  the  convent  arose  be- 
times, and  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Windsor.  The  majority  of 
the  persons  composing  the  procession  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  on 
stools  or  boiches,  or  on  the  rushes  with  which  die  floors  were 
thickly  strewn.  However,  all  were  astir  lone  before  break  of  day. 
Li  those  hearty  times,  breakfast  differed  but  sbghtly  from  dinner  or 
■upper,  and  a  very  substantial  repast,  woimd  up  with  smced  winea 
and  cates,  was  set  before  the  guests  preparatory  to  tn«r  setting 
forth. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'dock,  the  funeral  procession  started  from 
the  convent  gates  in  the  same  order  as  before,  accompanied  by  a 
like  number  of  flaming  torches.  The  bells  were  tolled  in  Ueworth 
church  as  the  lugubrious  train  approached  the  village,  and  priests 
and  clerks  came  forth  to  erase  the  royal  corpse.  Simuar  ceremoniea 
were  observed  in  every  hamlet  subsequently  passed  through. 

At  length  the  cortege  reached  Eton,  then  as  now  snnouiided 
bv  stately  groves.  Near  the  gates  of  the  noble  ooU^e,  founded 
about  a  century  previously  by  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  stood 
Doctor  Robert  Aldrich,  Bishop  of  Oariisle  and  Piovoet  of  Eton, 
in  full  pontificals,  attended  by  the  masters  and  fellows  of  die 
church  m  dieir  vestments  and  copes,  and  by  the  scholan  of 
the  college  in  white  surplioee.  The  latter,  who  were  extremely 
numerous,  some  of  them  being  of  very  tender  years,  wew  bare- 
headed, and  carried  lighted  tapers.  As  the  coipse  went  by,  they 
kndt  down  and  censed  it,  chanting  the  De  Firojimdis,  their  youBg 
voices  giving  a  touching  efiect  to  the  solemn  praim. 

From  the  northern  terrace  of  Windsor  Castie,  the  sombre  pro- 
cession slowly  making  its  way  from  E^n  to  ^^  bridge  across  the 
Thames,  presented  a  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  nght;  but 
few  w^e  diere  to  witness  it.     Most  of  the  inmates  M'tlie  Gastk 
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weie  migSLgeA  in  preparing  for  the  arriral  of  their  expected  gaests, 
«nd  jvch  as  were  not  bo  occapied  had  repaired  to  the  brid^  acroas 
the  TkmtaoBy  at  the  foot  of  whidi  were  stationed  the  Mayor  of 
Wiadsor,  the  aldennen,  bencher&  and  bnrgesses,  and  the  priests 
and  clerks  of  t^  chtDPch  of  Saint  J  ohn  the  Baptist  within  the  town. 
From  this  point  to  the  Horseshoe  Cloisters  within  the  Oastle, 
the  road  was  railed  on  either  side,  the  rails  being  hnng  with  black 
iiofSti  to  the  ffroimd,  and  covered  with  escutcheons  of  arms  and 
marriages.  As  aft  the  Convent  of  Sion,  tiiough  on  a  far  more 
tfomptooas  and  extensive  scale,  preparations  were  made  at  the 
CSasue  for  the  munerons  and  important  visitors  and  their  attend- 
mnts.  All  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  principal  nobles  and  am- 
bassadors were  himg  with  black,  as  were  Saint  George's  Hall,  and 
the  mteri(Nr  of  Ae  Garter  Tower. 

The  Toyal  standard  on  the  keep  was  furied,  and  an  immense 
hactohment  of  black  velvet,  embutzoned  with  the  king's  arms, 
worked  in  g(dd,  was  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  gate  of  the 
lower  ward,  die  battlements  of  which  were  thickly  nung  with 
banners.  Numberless  spectators  thronged  the  barners  through- 
out their  entire  extent,  and  the  windows  of  all  the  habitations  in 
Thames-street  were  densely  oceuped.  Slowlj  did  the  long  train 
make  its  way  to  the  Oastle  gate,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  seven  powerful  horses  could  drag  the  ponderous  funeial 
ear  up  the  steep  ascent.  At  last,  however,  the  feat  was  accom- 
plidied;  the  car  Altered  the  broad  court  of  the  lower  ward,  and 
was  brought  in  safety  to  the  western  door  of  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Oeoige. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  attendants  upon  tiie  ceremonial,  porters,  ser- 
Taats  of  the  royal  household,  harbingers  and  pursuivants,  with  a 
multitude  of  others,  including  the  two  hundred  and  fifiy  poor  men 
m  mourning  habits,  had  entered  the  church,  and  stationed  them- 
selves  in  the  nave — ^a  wide  passage  being  left  from  the  western  door 
to  the  <^oir,  to  be  traversed  by  tne  bearers  of  the  coffin.  The  more 
imp<nrtant  personages,  however,  remained  in  the  area  of  the  Horse- 
Aoe  Cloisters,  awaiting  a  summons  to  enter  the  church. 

Fiurer  ecclesiastical  fabric  does  not  exist  than  the  collegiate 
chapel  of  Saint  George  at  Windsor;  and  at  the  period  in  question 
4^  goodly  structure  was  seen  at  its  best.  No  desecrating  hands 
had  l^en  marred  its  beauty.  Externally,  it  was  very  striking 
— ^the  numerous  crocketed  pinnacles  being  adorned  with  glittering 
▼aikes  supported  by  gilt  lions,  antelopes,  greyhounds,  and  dragons. 
The  interior  corresponded  with  the  outward  show,  and  luckily  the 
best  part  has  undergone  little  mutilation.  Nothing  more  exquisite 
oan  be  imagined  than  the  richly  decorated  stone  ceiling,  supported 
kyy  ribs  and  groins  of  incomparable  beauty — than  the  light  and . 
graoeful  pillars  of  the  nave — ^than  the  numerous  chapels  and 
diantries'— or  llian  the  matchless  choir.     Within  the  nave  are 
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emblazoned  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  and  those  of  his  renowned 
contemporaries  and  survivors,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both  of 
whom  were  companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Grarter.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  treat  all  the  windows  were  filled  with  deep-stained 

S^ass,  glowine  with  the  mingled  and  gorgepus  dyes  of  the  rabj^ 
e  topaz,  and  the  emerald,  and  casting  a  ^^dim  religious  lightT  on 
the  architectural  marvels  of  the  fane.  Commenced  m  the  previoas 
century  by  Edward  IV.,  continued  and  further  embellished  bj 
Henry  VII.,  who  contributed  the  unequalled  roof  of  the  choii^ 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  noble  pile  was  given  by  Henry  VIII^ 
traces  of  whom  may  be  found  in  the  heralcUo  insignia  decorating 
the  splendid  ceiling  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  structure. 

In  preparation  for  the  ceremony  about  to  take  place  within 
its  walls,  portions  of  the  body  of  the  church  were  hung  with 
black,  the  central  pavement  of  the  nave  being  spread  with  black 
cloth,  and  the  pillars  of  the  aisles  decorated  with  banners  and 
escutcheons.  The  floor  of  the  choir  was  likewise  carpeted  with 
black,  and  the  pedestals  of  the  elaborately  carved  stalls  of  the 
knights  companions  of  the  Garter  clothed  with  sable  velvet.  The 
emblazoned  banners  of  the  knights  still  occupied  their  accustomed 
position  on  the  canopies  of  £e  stalls,  but  the  late  sovereign's 
splendid  banner  was  removed,  his  stall  put  into  mourning,  and  a 
hatchment  set  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  high  altar  was  hung  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  gorgeously  ornamented  with  candlesticks,  crosses, 
chalices,  censers,  ships,  and  images  of  gold  and  silver.  Con- 
tiguous to  it  on  the  right  was  another  and  lesser  altar,  covered 
with  black  velvet,  but  destitute  of  ornament 

In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  surrounded  by  double  barriers,  stood 
a  catafalque,  larger  and  far  more  sumptuous  than  either  of  those 
used  at  the  palace  of  Westminster  or  m  the  conventual  church  of 
Sion.  Double-storied,  thirty-five  feet  high,  having  eight  panes 
and  thirteen  principals,  curiously  wrought,  painted  and  gilded,  this 
stately  catafalque  was  garnished  with  a  rich  majest;^  and  a  douUe- 
valanced  dome,  around  which  were  inscribed  the  king's  name  and 
title  in  beaten  gold  upon  silk.  Fringed  with  black  silk  and  gold, 
the  whole  frama  was  covered  with  tapers  (a  consumption  of  four 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  wax  having  been  calculated  upon),  and 
was  garnished  with  pensils,  scutcheons  of  arms  and  marriages,  hatch- 
ments of  silk  and  gold;  while  baimerols  of  descents  depended  fix>m 
it  in  goodly  wise.  At  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  was  a  third  altai 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  decorated  with  rich  plate  and  jewels. 
Beneath  this  stately  catafalque  lay  the  sepulchre,  into  which  the 
royal  corpse  was  ere  long  to  be  lowered  by  means*  of  an  apparatui 
somewhat  resembling  that  now  common  to  our  cemeteries.  In 
this  vault  was  already  deposited  the  once  lovely  Jane  Seymour, 
by  whose  side  Henry  had  directed  his  remains  to  be  laid.    Here 
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alflO)  at  a  later  period,  was  placed  the  body  of  the  martyred 
Caiarlesl. 

By  his  will  Henry  had  given  particular  directions  that  he  should 
be  interred  in  the  choir  of  Saint  George's  Chapel, "  midway  between 
the  state  and  the  higK  altar/'  enjoining  his  executors  to  prepare  an 
honourable  tomb  for  his  bones  to  rest  in,  ^^  with  a  fair  grate  about 
it,  in  which  tomb  we  will  that  the  bones  and  body  of  our  true  and 
loying  wife.  Queen  Jane,  be  put  also/'  Thus  much  of  his  instruc- 
tions was  fulfilled,  but  he  desired  more  than  any  executor  could 
achieve.  "  We  will  and  ordain,"  he  appointed,  "  that  a  convenient 
altar  be  there  honourably  prepared,  ana  apparelled  with  all  manner 
of  things  requisite  and  necessary  for  daily  masses,  there  to  be  said 
perpetually,  while  the  world  shall  endure." 

While  the  world  shall  endure !     Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
desims !     Who  heeds  that  fiat  now  ?    Who  now  says  daily  masses 
^  for  Henry's  soul  ? 

Moreover,  full  instructions  were  left  by  the  king  for  the  erection 
of  a  most  magnificent  monument  to  himself  and  his  third,  and  best- 
loved^  consort,  Jane  Seymour,  within  the  mausoleum  so  lavishlv  em- 
bellished by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  On  the  white  marble  base  of  this 
monument,  which  was  intended  to  be  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  statues  and  forty-four  bas- 
relieft,  were  to  be  placed  two  black  touchstone  tombs,  supporting 
recumbent  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  not  as  dead  but  sleeping, 
while  their  epitaphs  were  to  be  inscribed  in  gold  letters  beneath. 

Vain  injunction !  the  splendidly-conceived  monument  was  not 
even  commenced. 

To  resume.  All  being  arranged  within  the  choir,  and  the  thou- 
sand great  tapers  around  the  cata&lque  lighted,  the  effigy  of  the  king 
was  first  brought  in  at  the  western  door  of  the  church  by  the  three 
gigantic  warders,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the  choir;  after  which, 
me  cofiin  was  carried  by  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard  down  the  alley 
reserved  for  its  passage,  the  canopy  being  borne  by  six  lords*  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  other  mitred  prelates  in  their  copes, 
marched  before  it  to  its  receptacle,  wherein  it  was  reverently  de- 
posited. This  done,  it  was  covered  with  two  palls,  the  first  being 
of  black  velvet,  with  a  white  satin  cross  upon  it,  and  the  other  of 
rich  doth  of  tissue.    The  effigy  was  then  set  upon  the  outer  pall. 

No  sooner  had  the  funeral  car  quitted  its  station  at  the  western 
door  of  the  church  than  Uie  procession,  which  had  been  previously 
manhalled  in  the  Horseshoe  Cloistei^  began  to  stream  into  the 
sacared  edifice.  After  a  throng  of  knights,  bannerets,  barons,  vis- 
counts, earls,  and  ambassadors,  came  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  his  full  robes,  and  attended  by  his  crosses.  After  him 
marched  the  mourners,  two  and  two,  with  their  hoods  over  their 
heads,  followed  by  the  chief  mourner,  who  in  his  turn  wns  fol- 
lowed by  Grarter  m  the  kbg's  gown,  the  train  of  the  latter  being 
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bonie  hj  Sir  Anthony  Wingfidd,  Tioe-ohamberliiB.  On  reftclH 
ing  the  cataMque,  the  mourners  took  up  their  customaij  pkoai 
beside  it 

Meanwhile^  the  Biiliop  of  Winohoitery  on  whom,  m  iAdet  pre- 
late, devolyed  the  pazformanoe  of  the  lacred  offices,  had  sMioaedl 
luxBtfelf  at  the  high  akar,  on  etdier  ode  whereof  stood  the  rest  of 
Ibe  bidiops.  Tm  conaoU,  with  the  Lord  Protector  atitshea^a^d 
immiwBtttely  behind  hzm  the  Lord  Chancellor,  now  entered  the 
dioir,  and  seated  themselves  on  either  side  it,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  oooopyinf^  a  pkoe  nearest  the  high  ahar. 

Tho  fbor  saints  naving  been  set,  com  at  each  comer  of  the  oata^ 
lalquay  the  Loord  Talbot,  with  the  enbtoidered  banner,  took  a 
place  at  its  foot.  Before  him  was  ihe  standard  of  the  Li<Hi;  <m 
At  light  the  Dragon,  and  on  the  left  the  Greyhound.  A  multi- 
tode  of  other  bearers  of  banners  were  grouped  around  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  coffin. 

At  this  juBCtuie,  a  movement  was  heard  in  the  gallery  above, 
and  llie  qneen-dowager,  preceded  by  two  gentlemen  iMhers,  entoed 
the  reyml  do&tt.  Attiredm  black  Ydyet,  and  bearing  other  ezt^nid 
symbcds  of  woe,  Catherine  looked  somewhat  pale,  but  bore  no  traces 
of  deep  affliotion  in  her  countenance.  She  was  attended  by  the 
MarehKHiesB  of  Dorset  and  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  die 
Countess  of  Hertford,  Lady  Herbert,  and  other  utdies  and  gende-^ 
women,  all  in  deep  mourning.  Behind  appeared  a  throng  of  amba»- 
sadon  and  other  strangers  of  distinction.  But  neither  the  Princess 
Mary  nor  the  Princess  Elisabeth  were  present.  Moreover,  as  will 
have  been  remarked,  the  youthful  king  took  no  part  in  the  fenezal 
ceremony. 

As  the  queen-dowager  sat  down  alone  in  front  of  the  closet,  all 
the  oAer  ladies  remaining  standing,  Norroy  advanced,  and  in  his 
aoeustSmed  fc»mula  besought  their  charitable  prayers  ibr  the  re- 
pose of  the  departed  Idn^s  soul.  A  remiiem  was  next  <jtanted, 
and  mass  p^ormed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  other 
prelates. 

On  "die  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  whole  assemblage  qnitted 
tiie  diurch,  leavine  the  choir  vacant  of  all  save  the  watohers  by 
the  body,  the  number  of  whom  was  greatly  increased. 

Profose  as  had  been  the  display  of  hospitality  at  Sion,  it  was  &r 
exceeded  at  Windsor.  A  grand  banquet  was  ^ven  to  the  nobles 
and  other  distinguishecl  personages  in  Saint  George's  Uall,  the 
Lord  Protector,  with  the  oouncif,  the  mourners,  tni  the  «mbt»- 
sadors,  occupying  seats  on  the  dais.  Tables  were  likewise  spread 
in  the  various  rmctories,  at  which  the  numerous  esquires,  captains 
of  the  guard,  herald^  pursuivants,  and  others,  sat  down.  The  four 
enormous  fiFq>laces  in  the  great  kitchen  scarcely  sufficed  to  sapply 
the  wants  of  so  many  guests.  Our  three  giants  found  th^  way 
to  the  larder,  and  were  well  cared  fcx  by  the  yeomen  and  grooms. 
Prodigious  was  the  quantity  they  consumed. 
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Night  hftd  &T  adyineed  ere  the  facstmg  had  eided.  E>7en  then 
there  weve  iiagenn  st  tome  tables.  Much  bustle.  moteoTer,  still 
pte^ailed^  not  oi^  within  bat  without  the  Castle.  In  die  courts  of 
ootfi  vmer  a^d  lower  waids,  yeomen  usdien,  grooms  and  senpii^- 
men  cl  aU  desoriptioBSy  were  oontixiually  passing  and  repassing. 

The  leRoceSy  faowerer.  were  deeerted,  though  ^  extreme  beauty 
of  the  aoght  nitght  well  have  tempted  some  of  the  many  guests 
to  enjoy  a  moonlight  walk  upon  them.  Towards  micmisfat  a 
poiteni  dooir  in  one  of  the  towers  <m  tibe  south  ade  of  the  Castle 
opened,  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  and  lus  esquire  issued  ftom  it. 
Both  were  wrapped  in  black  velvet  navtleB  furred  wi^  saUi, 
They  proceeded  quioUy  towards  tihe  eaitem  terrace,  without 
i>ainiiig  to  gaae  ait  tiie  glorious  prospect  of  wood  and  glade  that 
lay  stretched  out  beneath  them,  and,  having  made  lihe  ludf  circuit 
of  the  walls,  reached  the  northern  terrace,  which  was  thrown 
into  deep  shade,  the  moon  bdw  on  l3ie  opposite  side  of  the 
heavens.  Far  out  into  the  mea£  below  was  projected  liie  irre- 
gular shadow  of  the  mighty  pile,  but  the  silver  Thames  glittered 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  Eton  slumbered 
peacefully  am^lst  its  gioves.  A  holy  calm  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  scene,  but  Seymour  refused  to  yiidd  to  its  influence.  He  had 
ether  matter  in  hand,  which  agitated  his  soul.  Roused  by  die  bell 
striking  midnight,  be  passed,  wrdi  his  esquire,  Arough  an  arch- 
*way  oonmunicatiDff  with  the  lower  ward,  and  proceeded  to  Saint 
<jkwge*e  ChapeL  Making  for  the  lateral  door  on  die  left  of  the 
Bray  Quipei,  he  found  several  yeomen  of  die  ^uard  stadoned  at 
it,  together  with  two  gentlemen  ushers  belonging  to  the  oueen- 
^ownger's  suite.  On  behddii^  the  latter,  his  bMrt  leaped  with  joy. 
He  knew  that  Catherine  was  widiin  d^  churdi,  and  he  at  once 
entered  it  with  his  esquire.  Tlie  aides  and  nave  were  plunged  in 
gloem,  and  looked  all  die  more  sombre  from  die  contrast  they 
offieved  to  the  choir,  which  was  brilliandy  illumined.  The  watdiers 
^were  stationed  around  the  catafalque;  chaplains  were  standing  at 
the  high  altar;  and  a  dirge  was  being  sung  by  the  choristers. 
Haidng  near  a  pillar  in  the  south  aide,  Seymour  despatched  Ugo 
to  the  choir.  After  a  short  absence  die  esquire  returned,  and 
said,  *'*'  The  queen  is  there— kneeling  at  the  altar  beside  the  coffin." 

"  I  win  await  her  coming  forth.     Retire,  until  I  summon  thee." 

Full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  Seymour^s  vigilance  was  re- 
warded. At  the  end  of  that  time  Catherme  issued  from  the  choir. 
As  Sir  Thomas  expected,  she  was  wholly  unattended,  and  was 
proceeding  slowly  towards  the  door  near  the  Bray  Chapel,  when 
Seymour  stepped  from  behind  the  pillar,  and  placed,  himself  in  her 
path. 

**  Pardon  me,  Catherine !  pardon  me,  queen  of  my  heart ! "  he 
died,  half  prostrating  himself  before  her. 

Much  startled,  she  would  have  retired,  but  he  seized  her  hand 
and  detained  her. 
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"Tou  must — ^you  shall  hear  me,  Catherine,''  he  cried. 

^^Be  brief,  then,"  she  rejoined,  ^*and  release  my  hand.'* 

"I  know  I  do  not  deserve  forgiveness,"  he  criei,  ^^ but  I  know^ 
also,  that  your  nature  is  charitable,  and  therefore  I  venture  to 
hope.  Oh!  Catherine,  I  have  recovered  from  the  frenzy  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  and  bitterly  repent  my  folly.  You  have  re- 
sumed entire  empire  over  my  heart,  and  never  again  can  be  de- 
throned." 

^^  I  do  not  desire  to  reign  over  a  heart  so  treacherous,"  rejoined 
Catherine,  severely.  "  You  ple»d  in  vain,  Seymour.  Perfidy  like 
yours  cannot  be  pardoned." 

**  Say  not  so,  fair  queen,"  he  cried,  passionately.  ^^  Doom  me 
not  to  utter  despair.  Show  me  how  to  repEur  my  fault,  and  I 
will  do  it.    But  condemn  me  not  to  worse  than  death." 

"  Having  proved  you  false  and  forsworn,  how  am  I  to  believe 
what  you  now  utter?  Can  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses? 
Can  1  forget  what  I  overheard?" 

^^  But  I  am  cured  of  my  madness,  I  declare  to  you,  Catherine. 
My  fault  shall  be  atoned  by  years  of  devotion.  I  will  submit 
to  an^  punishment  you  choose  to  inflict  upon  me — ^so  that  a  hope 
of  ultimate  forgiveness  be  h^d  out." 

"  Would  I  could  believe  you ! "  sighed  the  queen.  '^  But  no  I — 
no ! — ^it  must  not  be.    I  will  not  agam  be  deceived." 

"  On  my  soul  I  do  not  deceive  you ! "  he  cried,  ^nresang  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  ^^  Grant  me  but  another  trial,  and  if  I  swerve 
from  my  present  professions  of  tmalterable  attachment,  cast  me  off 
for  ever." 

There  was  a  slight  pause;  after  which  Catherine  said,  in  a  relent- 
ing tone,  "  I  must  have  time  fer  reflection." 

"Till  when?"  he  cried,  imploringly. 

"  1  cannot  say.  Not  till  the  tomb  has  closed  over  Henry  will  I 
speak  more  on  this  subject.     I  give  you  good  night,  Sir  Thomas.'' 

"  Good  night,  fair  queen.  Heaven  grant  your  deciaon  prove 
favourable!"  exclaimed  Seymour,  as  she  departed. 

And  as  his  esquire  cautiously  approached  him,  he  said  exult- 
ingly,  "  Vittoria !  Ugo,  h  fatto ! " 
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•  XIX. 

PTJLVI8  PULVrail,   CINIS  CINEEI. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morn,  all  the  knights  companions  of  the 
Grarter  attendant  upon  the  funeral  repaired  to  the  revestry  of 
Saint  George's  Chapel.  The  assemblage  comprised  the  Lord 
Protector,  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  Earls  of  Essex, 
Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Sussex,  the  Lords  Saint  John,  Lisle, 
Abergavenny,  and  Kussell,  with  Sir  John  Gkge,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Le^er,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney.  Having  arrayed  themselves  in  the  nch  sky-blue 
mantles  of  the  order,  and  put  on  their  hoods,  they  proceeded  to 
the  choir  to  hear  matins,  and  make  their  oblations. 

The  service  was  performed  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  Doctor 
Franklin,  and  the  canons.  At  its  conclusion,  after  divesting 
themselves  of  the  habits  of  their  order,  the  knights  adjourned  to 
the  deanery,  where  a  goodly  breakfast  had  been  provided  them 
by  the  portly  dean.  During  this  repast  some  conversation  took 
place  between  Doctor  Franklin  and  the  Lord  Protector  touching 
a  bequest  by  the  late  king  of  certain  manors  and  lands  to  the  dean 
and  canons  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year — a  consider- 
able sum  m  those  days — and  the  dean  respectfully  inquired  whe- 
ther be  had  been  rightly  informed  as  to  the  amount. 

^'Ay,  forsooth,  good  master  dean,"  replied  the  Protectoit. 
'^  His  late  majesty — whose  soul  may  Jesu  pardon ! — hath  by  his 
will  left  you  and  your  successors  lands,  spiritual  endowments,  ^nd 
promotions  of  the  yearly  value  you  mention,  but  on  certain  condi- 
tions." 

"What  may  be  the  conditions,  I  pray  your  highness?"  asked 
the  dean.     "  1  have  not  heard  them." 

"They  are  these,"  rejoined  the  Protector.  "That  you  find 
two  priests  to  say  masses  at  an  altar  to  be  erected  before  his  ma- 
jesty s  tomb ;  that  you  hold  four  solemn  obits  annually  for  the  repose 
of  his   soul  withm  the  chapel;   that  at  every  obit  ye  bestow 


additional  payment  to  the  governor  of  such  poor  knights.  Other 
obligations  there  are  in  the  way  of  sermons  and  prayers,  but  these 
I  pretermit." 

"  His  majesty's  intentions  shall  be  religiously  fulfilled,"  observed 
the  dean,  "  and  I  thank  your  highness  for  the  information  you  have 
so  graciously  afforded  me." 

As  Henry's  tomb,  however,  was  never  erected,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  rest  of  his 
testamentary  instructions  were  scrupulously  executed. 
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While  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  were  breakfasting  at  the 
deaneijt  feasting  had  recommeaoed  in  the  various  halls  and  re- 
fectories of  the  Uastle.  Our  giants  affain  found  their  way  to  the 
larder,  and  broke  their  fast  with  goIIodSi  ntthers,  carbonados^  a 
shield  of  brawn  and  mustard,  and  a  noble  sirloin  of  beef,  making 
sad  havoe  with  the  latter,  and  wadiing  down  the  Tiands  witn 
copious  draughts  of  humming  ale. 

Howerer,  the  bell  begaa  to  toB,  and  at  the  sommona  each  person 
concerned  in  the  ceremony  hied  to  Saint  CFeorge's  Oiapel.  Ere- 
long all  were  in  th^  places.  Around  the  illumined  catafitlqae 
within  tihe  choir  were  congregated  the  mourners,  in  thetr  gowii& 
The  council,  widi  the  Aichbi^op  of  Gmterbury  at  thw  head^ 
were  seated  in  the  stalls.  The  Kdiop  ofWmchester,  in  his  full 
pontificals,  with  the  other  prates,  were  at  the  high  altar.  The 
queen-dowager  was  in  her  closet,  with  her  la<£es  ranged  behind 
her.    No  one  was  absent. 

Thereupon  mass  was  commenced,  at  which  the  bishops  offi- 
dated.  At  the  dose  of  the  requiem,  the  Marquis  o£  Dorset 
advanced  to  the  altar,  and,  with  much  humililr  and  rererencey 
offered  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  mass-penny;  after  which,  he  returned 
to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  king's  embroidered 
coat  of  arms  was  next  deHvered  by  Garter  to  the  Eirls  of  Anmdel 
and  Oxford,  by  whom  it  was  reverently  oflfered  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  which  ceremony  beingperformed,  the  coat  warn 
placed  by  Gurter  on  the  lesser  ahar.  Tne  royal  ta]^t  was  neict 
consigned  to  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  oTOred  by  them 
to  the  bishop,  and  placed  beside  the  coat  by  the  herald.  Korroy 
then  presented  the  king's  sword  to  the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Rut- 
land, which  was  offered  and  laid  upon  the  ahar.  Carlisle  gave  the 
helm  and  crest  to  the  same  nobleman  who  had  carried  the  targe^ 
and  these  equipments  were  oflfered  and  phced  beside  ibe  otham. 

Then  occurred  the  most  striking  part  of  iiie  ceremonial  Some 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  nave,  and  those  withm  the  choir,  who 
could  command  this  part  of  the  church,  which  was  dironged  with 
vanous  officials,  beheld  a  knightly  figure,  in  complete  steo,  except 
the  head-piece,  and  mounted  on  a  black,  richly^Darded  war-horsey 
enter  the  open  western  door,  and  ride  slowly  along  Ae  alfiey  pre- 
served by  the  assemblage.  Flaming  torches  were  borne  or  Ae 
foremost  ranks  of  the  bystanders  on  either  side,  and  their  Ji^t^ 
gleaming  on  the  harness  of  the  knightly  figure  and  the  caparisons 
of  his  steed,  added  materially  to  the  efifect  of  the  spectada  The 
rider  was  Chidiock  Pawlet,  King  Henry's  man-at-amn  a  very 
stalwart  personage,  with  handsome  burly  features  dothed  with  a 
brown  bushy  beard.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  pole-axe,  wtdi  the 
head  downwards.  As  Pawlet  reached  the  door  of  Ae  choir,  and 
drew  up  beneath  ^e  arch,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  hmi.  It  waa 
strange,  almost  appalling,  to  behold  an  equestrian  figure  in  audi  a 
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place,  and  on  radi  an  ocoMmu  For  t  bnef  space,  Pinwlet  le- 
nattUMd  mottoolais  at  a  alataa^  bat  loim  kotse  anorted  and  paw^  ibe 
grouad.  13ia  Loid  Modaj  and  Ix»d  Daci e  adiraaoed^  a^ 
kim  to  alif^  Onnaigniiy  kiB  sttad  to  a  hwirhmnn,  Iby  whom 
it  waa  zeoMiTed^  Pawki  mdmt  prooeadedt  mA.  tiaa  two  loMi  to  die 
alter,  and  oftrod  tba  pole-axe  to  tibe  Uahopy  wilh  the  head  down- 
wards.  Qaadiaet  todt  the  wemn^  tnowd  the  pokt  upwards,  and 
ddlrteond  the  poloHoe  to  an  o&er  of  aim%  yAo  kid  il  on  Ae 
ahar. 

Then  Richard  Pawlet,  brother  to  Chidiock,  with  fbvr  msde* 
mesk  Bshen,  browldb  in  each  a  pall  of  oioth  of  gold,  of  bawd- 
Idn,  whidi  they  delrveied  to  Garter  and  darendeiix,  bgr  whom 
these  palls  were  placed  sA  the  £x)i  of  tfie  kind's  effigy. 

Hmimon,  the  eauMroi^s  ambassador,  wim  the  ambasmdors  of 
France,  ocotlaiid^  ana  Yanice..  were  oosdnoted  by  the  gsntlemeu 
ushers  to  the  altar,  to  make  their  offering.  Then  the  Ardibishop 
of  Caatorbury,  the  Load  Protector,  the  Lord  Ghancdlor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  council  o&red*  Iiastly,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasumr, 
and  Sir  John  Gage  offered. 

A£ter  all  the  offerings  had  been  made,  a  pulpit  waa  set  directly 
before  the  hi^  altar,  and  the  Biahop  of  Winchester,  mounting  i^ 
oommoiced  a  sermon,  taking  this  text  from  the  Revelations:  ^^In 
diebus  Ul%8^  audivi  voam  Jm  talo^  dtceniam  miAt,  Scrib€y  Bfoti 
mortm  qui  m  Damim  morimxtur.  A  modo  jam  didt  spirihUj  ut 
r^qydeaeattd  h  labor Atts  tuii.    Opera  sam  Hbrum  sequniMT  iBo$!^ 

A  fervid  and  fluent  pre»ciier,  Gardiner  deeply  moved  his 
auditors  by  his  discourse,  which  was  as  remarkable  for  learning 
as  for  eloquence.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  mass  proceedeo, 
and  as  the  words  ^^  Verbum  caro  factum  est^^  were  pronounced, 
Lord  Windsor  ofiered  the  standard  of  the  Lion;  .Lord  Talbot  the 
standard  of  the  tfubroidered  banner;  and  the  rest  of  the  standards 
and  banners  were  ofiered  in  their  turn. 

After  this,  the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  the  canons  took  the  palls 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  kinsf s  effigy,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  revestry.  The  ima^e  itself  was  next  removed 
by  the  three  gigantic  warders,  and  <»med  to  the  same  place. 

'Die  solemn  moment  had  now  arrived.  Churdiner  and  the  odier 
officiating  prelates  descended  fixan  the  high  altar  to  the  catafalque, 
and  the  Archbidiop  of  Cantorburv  took  up  a  station  a  little  behmd 
them  with  his  crosses.  The  whole  choir  burst  forth  with  the 
^^  Cireumdederutd  mt^^  the  bishops  meanwhile  continuing  to  cense 
the  corpse. 

Ere  the  solemn  stndns  had  ceased,  the  mouth  of  the  vault  opened, 
and  the  coffin  slowly  descended  into  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  vanished  from  the  sight  of  men  all  that  was  left  of  a  great 
monarch. 

Amid  ihe  profound  silence  that  ensued,  Grardiner  advanced  to 
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the  moutli  of  the  vault.  He  was  followed  by  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  household — namely,  the  lord  great  master;  the  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  household,  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  gentleman  porter, 
and  the  four  gentlemen  ushers.  These  personages  carried  their 
staves  and  rods,  and  ranged  themselves  around  the  aperture. 

Earth  being  brought  to  the  bishop,  he  cast  it  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  when  he  had  pronounced  the  words  ^^Pulvis  ptUverij  cinis 
eineri^^  Lord  Saint  J  ohn  broke  his  staff  over  his  head,  exclaiming 
dolefully,  as  he  threw  the  pieces  into  the  vault,  ^^  Farewell  to  the 
greatest  of  kings!** 

The  Earl  of  Anmdel  next  broke  his  staff,  crying  out  with  a 
lamentable  voice,  ^^  Farewell  to  the  wisest  and  justest  prince  in 
Christendom,  who  had  ever  England's  honour  at  heart !" 

Sir  John  Gage  next  shivered  his  sta£^  exclaiming  in  accents  of 
ima£fected  grief,  ^^  Farewell  to  the  best  of  masters,  alb^t  the 
sternest!" 

Like  sorrowful  exclamations  were  uttered  by  William  Enevet, 
the  gentleman  porter,  and  the  gentlemen  ushers,  as  they  broke 
their  rods. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  the  destruction 
of  these  symbols  of  oflSce,  and  the  casting  the  fragments  into  the 
pit.  Profound  silence  prevailed  during  the  ceremony,  but  at  its 
close  a  universal  sigh  broke  from  the  assemblage. 

At  this  moment,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  standing  in  a 
part  of  the  choir  commanding  the  queen's  closet,  looked  up. 
Catherine  had  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  was 
evidently  weeping. 

De  profundis  was  then  solemnly  chanted,  amidst  which  the 
chasm  was  closed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  Garter,  attended  by  Clarencieux, 
Carlisle,  and  Norroy,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  choir,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  proclaimed,  ^^  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
give  good  life  and  long  to  the  most  high  and  mighty  Pnnce,  our 
sovere^n  Lord,  Edward  VI.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth, 
under  God,  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  supreme 
Head  and  Sovereign,  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Gturter." 

This  proclamation  made,  he  shouted  lustily,  "  Vive  le  noble  roi 
Edouard!"  All  the  assemblage  joined  in  the  shout,  which  was 
tlirice  repeated. 

Then  the  trumpeters  stationed  in  the  rood-loft  blew  a  loud  and 
courageous  blast,  which  resounded  through  the  pile. 

So  ended  the  obsequies  of  the  right  high  and  puissant  king 
Henry  VIII. 

®f)u»  far  tfie  §\x%i  23oofi. 
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POPXTLATION  AND  TSADE  IN  FEANCE. 

BT  rRBDSmiOK  MAB8HALL. 
No  L— POPUUITIOV. 

Thx  population  of  France  ii  counted  every  fire  yean.  The  last  ceniuf 
wae  made  in  July,  1856;  there  will,  therefore,  be  another  this  year. 
There  is  also  an  annual  return,  published  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
of  the  number  of  births  and  d^ths,  but  this  return  is  always  three  or 
four  years  in  arrear,  and  1857  is  at  present  the  latest  date  to  which  it 
extends. 

There  are^  therefore,  no  elements  on  whieh  to  base  an  examination  of 
the  morements  of  the  population  of  France  during  the  last  three  years ; 
and  this  is  the  more  to  be  remtted  in  the  fooe  of  the  results  rerealedby 
the  last  census,  which  showed,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  that  during 
the  two  years,  1854  and  1855,  the  whole  population  of  France  had 
actually  diminished ;  that  during  the  five  years  between  1851  and  1856 
the  toUl  increase  of  number  had  amounted  to  only  257,736,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  0.14  per  cent  per  annum;  and  that  duringth^  same  fire 
Years  the  population  of  54  departments  out  of  86  had  diminished  together 
by  446,855,  this  number,  plus  the  ^end  increase  of  257,736,  consti- 
tuting an  augmentation  of  704,591  m  the  other  32  departments,  Paris 
alone  gainmg  300,000  thereof 

It  is,  howcTer,  evident  that  most  of  these  remarkable  results  were 
prineipalJy  due  to  accidental  circumstances.  The  cholera,  the  Crimean 
war,  and  a  famine,  arrived  successively  during  the  five  years  in  question, 
and  it  19  Mr  to  ur^  against  the  admission  of  the  results  of  these  five 
years,  as  an  indication  of  the  present  normal  movement  of  the  population 
of  France,  that  in  1856  the  increase  amounted  to  117,099,  and  in  1857 
to  81,924. 

But  still,  whatever  be  the  figures  which  the  census  of  the  present  year 
will  disclose,  there  remuns  the  &ct  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nresent  coitury  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  France 
has  diminished  two-thirds.  The  variation  is  not  exactly  perceptible  in 
the  returns  of  each  successive  year,  which  naturally  present  fluctuations  in 
each  direction,  but  the  general  result  is,  that  whereas  the  average  yearij 
augmenUtion  was  at  the  rate  of  0.646  per  cent  from  1801  to  1826,  it 
was  only  0.445  per  cent,  from  1836  to  1850,  and  0.14  per  cent,  from 
1851  to  1856,  nsbg  again,  however,  to  0.23  per  cent  in  1857.  The 
cause  of  this  persistent  diminution  is  as  evident  as  the  diminution  itself, 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  births  is  its  sole  source.  For  the  tea 
years  between  1776  and  1785,  with  a  population  of  24  millions,  the 
annual  average  of  births  in  France  was  960,000,  or  1  to  25  of  the  whole 
population ;  while  in  1856,  with  a  population  of  36  millions,  the  births 
were  onty  950,000,  and  in  1857, 940,000,  iriiich  is  at  the  rate  of  1  child 
to  37  inhabitants.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  average  productiveness 
one-half  less  now  then  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  but,  whicn  is  more  re« 
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markable  still,  one-half  more  people  actually  generate  now  a  smalls  total 
number  of  children. 

Whicheyer  way  the  question  is  examined  the  same  &cts  oome  out,  the 
disproportioQ  of  eomie  dSmhiihing  as  the  date  of  eonpatiMa  becomes 
more  recent.  Calculating  on  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  of 
annual  marriages  and  legkaoutle  biras,  it  is  found  that  in  the  t«i  years 
comprised  between  1820  and  1830  the  mean  annual  births  were  3.64  to 
each  marriage  contracted ;  bat  in  ISfflf  whidi  may  be  admitted  as  a  &ir 
aTcrage  year,  the  relation  between  the  legitimate  births  and  the  maniagea 
bad  Mien  to  the  following  ratio : 

In  the  department  of  the  Seine     .    .  2.26  Urths  for  each  mamage. 

In  tlie  towns  generally 2.97     „  „ 

In  the  rural  districts 3.03     „  „ 

The  general  average  for  all  France  was  2.94     „  „ 

The  prodnotiireness  of  the  onrriara  has^  tlMrefbre^  deceased  fraa  ^64 
to  2.94  per  cent,  dnriog  tke  last  dbirty  yeait«*-nioro  than  one-fifth.  Cal- 
eulatingy  again,  on  the  proportion  of  children  to  each  family,  it  nppean 
that  in  1821  a  child  was  bom  to  ewerj  5.8  families;  but  in  1847  tbera 
was  only  i  child  to  7S  fismilies,  whicii  means  that  only  2  lanilies  out  of 
15  now  have  a  child  annoally,  TiHiile  the  proportion  was  2  oat  of  11^ 
forty  years  ago;  here  the  dimipution  is  more  than  a  qoarCar. 

These  difierences  of  nwnber  are  so  oonsiden^le  that  tiwy  imprass  evem 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciatiog  the  disposition  of  ihn 
French  to  shrink  from  excessive  or  improvident  patemty.  The  re* 
duetion  of  production  surpasses  the  estimate  which  a  rosgh  uicuklaon  of 
the  probable  consequences  of  this  species  of  pradoice  would  maaonahfy 
arrive  at :  the  fact  that  three  families  now  produce  fewer  children  i^an 
two  did  before  the  revolution  wonld  not  be  theoreticalhr  admilted  ersn  by 
those  who  know  to  what  an  extent  the  cautious  Frenoh  fi^j  the  sayings 
*'  Make  the  soap  before  yon  make  thechild.'* 

And  this  diminution  is  the  more  striking  beoanse  it  has  oecmved 
nmultaneoosl^  with  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  die  nnnber  of  mar^ 
riages.  Beanng,  therefore,  in  mind  the  admitted  fiact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  births  of  every  \ear  result  irom  aairiages  contracted  duing  the 
two  previons  yean,  it  follows  that  themcttersoent  marriages  are  preosely 


these  which  prsssnt  ib»  greatest  development  of  sterilily, 

It  should,  however,  be  remeaabered  that  diminishing  predoetion  is  not 
pacnHar  to  France  afone.  The  same  tendency  shows  itself  hot  in  a  for 
less  de^«e,  in  England  and  OMMt  of  the  otksr  countries  of  Enropa.  Ee» 
|irodaetion  is  everywhere  less  rapid,  though  varying  in  its  rates  of  deerease 
m  di£ferent  localities.  A  comparison  of  uie  figures  bearingon  the  snbfeot 
suggests  the  idea  diat  the  greater  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained,  and 
the  greater  the  dmirity  of  the  population,  the  fewer  are  die  chiidren 
produced.  "Whether  this  result  arises  from  less  fovonrafale  sanitary  con* 
ditions  (though  the  almost  nnivorsal  augmentation  of  the  imt^daa  of  life 
would  seem  to  contsadict  this  hypothesis),  or  whether,  as  is  indispotablw 
the  case  in  Franoe,  it  springs  from  voluntaij  stetflity,  the  feet  is  ganemL 
Enghmd,  notwithstanding  its  h^;h  civilisation  and  thick  populataon,  stitt 
produces  annnally  1  child  to  every  29  inhabitants,  wUok  is  poportioni* 
ately  one-fourth  mora  than  Fiance,  and  among  the  scantier  ^  ^  ^  '^— 
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ef  It—U  and  FhUBia,  uid  in  die  want  plana  of  Lomknlj,  Ae  yaaiiy 
rate  oi  proebetion  leaiauit  1  to  26.  Baft  tfaougk  diete  aatea  am  ttiu 
aa  maeh  aopaciar  to  tlM  %wef  joft  giYta  fer  Ffanee,  tky  are  kwer  tl^ 
dM^  ipera  a  ontnry  ago;  in  avtrj  ooaatiy  m  Earopa  rtprodactwn  kleas 
zapwl  tlHOi  H  wai. 

T1iMavbjeci,liowe¥«r,involf«8aomany  cowUaaaAioai,  it  isaomtmimxad 
m&  ali  Ae  probknis  of  aatiODal  kealta  uid  anorali^,  aad  a  uAsuhtiiory 
aocpkaa^on  of  it  is  ao  impfohahle,  tkat  it  woald  not  he  uaeM  to  oaoHime 
it  rartfaer^  especially  as,  in  so  &r  as  France  is  concerned,  tka  dimia«ikm 
in  qnettioaiaay  saMybeassigMdtoitsrealcaata,  aawtUiBgiieas  loliaTe 
diildvett.  FortanatMy  for  Fraace,  the  ratio  between  die  aagoMiitatiaQ 
of  tke  dacation  of  Hfe  and  the  dsminutioQ  of  prodootion  etiH  raaMoe 
rather  nore  than  ooonpenaatiag,  and  aaSces  to  maintain,  diou^  in  a 
aeavcely  perceptible  degree,  the  genacd  proyiesi  of  nmnber.  Tlie  are- 
lage  dsmtion  of  enstence  has  risen  siooe  the  reyokition  from  27  to  d8 
▼ears,  and  it  appears  to  be  still  adfaocusg.  I^  is  not,  dwrefoto,  to  be 
narad  duit  the  diaynution  of  the  whole  popnktiosi  which  accidentally 
took  plaee  in  1854  and  18^  is  likely  to  assaora  a  peraianenl  diaraeter 
in  the  Bomaat,  whaterer  may  be  die  result  herei^ier. 

The  aMan  annnal  aagmentation  of  0.445  per  cent,  which  took  place 
dnrioe  die  fifteen  rears  eadiag  in  1850,  was  yery  aoeqaalfy  dBstribated 
over  die  sorfiiea  of  France.  It  mm  only  0.3  per  cent,  in  the  coontry, 
and  it  aoMmoted  to  1.6  per  ceat.  in  die  towns;  in  both  these  figures  the 
efleet  of  the  morament  mm  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns  cobms  oat 
strikingly.  The  towns,  again,  Taried  materially  between  themselyee  in 
their  rate  of  iaerease ;  thme  on  the  coast  gained  as  maeh  as  2^  per  cent. 
per  annmn,  while  the  six  great  garrison  towns  advanced  1.6  per  cent., 
and  the  maaa&ctoring  towns  1.4  per  oeni. 

Tlieae  figares,  which  indicate  the  e£S»cts  of  migration,  do  not  at  all 
correipond  with  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths  ia  the  aaine  localitiei. 
In  1857  die  proportions  of  this  increase  were: 

In  Paris 0.50  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  all  the  other  towns    .    .  .  0.16         „  „ 

In  the  rural  cUstrictsJ  .    .    .  0.23  „      «       „ 

wliidi  pTOvae  that  the  births  are  relatively  one-half  more  numerous  in 
die  ooantry  than  in  the  towns,  thoagh  the  veal  population  of  the  towns, 
fed  by  importations  from  the  country,  advance  proportionate^  five  times 
frater  dian  diat  of  the  raral  districts.  The  rektion  necessarily  varies  in 
different  yeacs,  but  these  rates  are  probably  approaimate  averages.  It 
is  wordiy  of  remtf k,  that  the  superiority  of  births  over  deaths  is  three 
tiBMS  greater  in  Paris  than  in  the  other  towns  of  France,  hot  this  is 
pardaliy  explainable  by  the  dreamstanoe  that  a  considerable  nomber  of 
women  coaoe  to  Paris  from  the  provinces  to  be  confined. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  feebleness  of  thegeaeral  increase 
front  1851  to  1856,  as  well  as  the  special  diminution  of  the  population  in 
1854  and  1855,  are  attributable  to  the  conse^t^ieaees  of  die  cholera,  the 
Cfunean  war^  and  a  frmiae,  aad  that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
accident  independent  of  the  present  normal  conditions  of  the  subject*  In 
1856  the  increase  of  births  aad  marriages  and  the  redaction  of  deaths, 
wUdi,  as  Jiontescraiea  first  observed,  seem  to  regukwfy  follow  eveiy 
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period  of  f pedal  mortalitj,  regained  ihe  ground  lost  dining  the  two 
preceding  yean.  This  sudden  reooTery  fix>n>  the  conseqoencee  of  bad 
years  seems  to  be  »  natural  law,  for  smce  the  establishment  o£  regular 
returns  in  France,  it  has  been  observed  after  eveiy  sanitary  crisis.  For 
instance,  the  great  cholera  of  1882  added  about  130,000  deaths  to  the 
total  mortality  of  the  preceding  year,  but  in  1833  the  births  rose  31,797, 
and  in  1834  48,304,  while  the  marriages  of  these  two  years  showed  an 
increase  of  four  and  nine  per  cent  respectiyely  on  the  average  of  the  five 
preceding  years. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  Inrths  is  generally  as  105  to  100. 
In  Paris  and  the  towns  there  are  1034  boys  to  100  girls,  and  in  the 
country  106  to  100.  But  if  still-bom  children  are  included,  the  average 
is  106|  boys  to  100  girls.  This  relative  auflpnentation  proves  that  the 
neater  mortality  observable  among  male  children  attacks  them  even 
before  their  hirw :  58  per  cent,  of  the  still-born  children  are  males,  and 
only  42  per  cent,  females.  According  to  a  Belgian  table,  58  ^  cent, 
are  bom  dead,  20  per  cent,  die  during  delivery,  and  the  remaming  22 
per  cent,  immediately  after  birth.  As  might  be  expected,  the  average 
of  children  still-bom  is  higher  in  Paris,  and  in  the  towns  generally,  than 
in  the  country.  The  proportions  are  (relatively  to  the  whole  number  of 
births),  6.62  per  cent,  in  Paris,  5.55  in  the  oUier  towns,  and  only  3.65 
per  cent  in  the  raral  districts.  There  are,  therefore^  not  only  half  as 
many  more  children  produced  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  propor- 
tionately to  the  whole  population  of  each,  but  the  number  bora  dead  is 
about  one-half  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  general  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  in  France  is  7.3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  England.  In 
Austria,  the  proportion  is  20  per  cent ;  and  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Finland,  12^  per  cent.  It  falls  to  the  minimum  of  3  per  cent  in  Lorn* 
hardy.  But  as  all  these  latter  figures  are  calculated  on  single  years,  thej 
should  be  received  with  caution,  as  they  may  not  represent  exact  ave- 
rages. The  proportions  of  natural  children  in  France,  applied  also  to  the 
whole  number  of  births,  are  27  per  Cent  in  Paris,  12  per  cent,  in  the 
towns  general];^,  and  only  4.2  per  cent,  in  the  country.  It  must,  how^- 
ever,  be  home  in  mina  that  a  certain  number  of  country  girls  come  into 
the  towns  to  be  confined  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  also,  that  as  puUie 
opinion  exercises  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  among  the  scanty  inha- 
bitants of  the  rural  districts,  a  large  proportion  of  children  ill^ally 
begotten  are  legitimately  bora,  beoiuse  their  parents  many  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  events  under  the  pressure  exerosed  by  their 
families  and  friends.  Of  the  illegitimate  children  bom  in  the  towns, 
about  30  per  cent,  are  recognised  and  adopted  by  their  parents,  while 
in  the  country  the  proportion  thus  adopted  is  double — it  nses  to  60  per 
cent.:  6i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  regularly  legitimised,  and 
acquire  all  the  rights  of  children  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  application  of 
an  admirable  provision  of  the  French  code,  which  permits  tne  complete 
legitimation  of  children  whose  fiither  and  mother  marry  after  their  birth. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  6  per  cent,  more  boys  than  girls  are  recognised 
by  their  parents. 

The  heavy  proportion  of  natural  children  in  Paris  is  still  infmor  to 
that  which  exists  in  many  other  huge  towns:  at  Stockholm,  Mayence, 
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F^rague^  Oporto,  and  IjBboQ,  for  inftance,  one  half  the  Inrths  are  illegiti- 
mate. The  number  of  persons  illegitimately  bom  in  all  Europe  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions. 

M.  Moreau  ae  Jonn^s  has  published  a  curious  table  of  the  proportion 
of  illegitimate  births  in  France  at  yaiious  periods  of  the  present  century. 
He  allows  that  from  1800  to  1815,  during'  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  the 
aTerage  number  was  1  to  564  inhabitants,  while,  from  1816  to  1830, 
during  the  comparatively  rigid  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  it  rose  to  1  to 
417 ;  from  1836  to  1850,  under  the  Government  of  July,  the  proportion 
regpilarly  improved:  it  shows  only  1  to  523  for  the  last  nve  years  of  that 
period.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  the  illegitimate  births  during  the 
first  empire  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  better  state  of  public  morality  at 
that  time,  but  rimply  to  the  absence  at  the  army  of  a  large  part  of  the 
men  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  who  are  still-bom  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  nearly  double  that  which  is  found  among  children  bora  of 
married  parents.  The  poverty  and  misery  in  which  many  of  the  mothers 
of  theae  children  await  their  confinement  is  an  ample  explanation  of  this. 

The  number  of  children  abandoned  at  the  hospitals  of  Enfants  Trouv^s 
fell  from  1  to  22  of  the  total  births  in  1816,  to  1  to  38  in  1845. 

It  results  from  these  various  figures  that  the  superiority  of  the  country 
over  the  towns  is  roost  marked  m  all  that  constitutes  the  outward  and 
tangible  tests  of  public  morality.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children 
is  4.2  per  cent  in  the  one  case  agmst  12  per  cent,  in  the  otiier  (subject 
always  to  the  conrideration  tiiat  the  town  hospitals  offer  facilities  for 
delivery,  by  which  the  country  profits).  The  country  adopts  60  per  cent. 
of  its  lU^timate  offspring,  while  the  towns  adopt  only  30  per  cent.; 
there  are  5.55  per  cent,  of  still-bom  children  in  the  towns  (not  including 
Paris)  against  3.65  in  the  rural  districts,  and,  finally,  though  the  relative 
number  of  marriages  is  less  in  die  country  than  in  the  towns,  the  country 
produces  propcniionately  slightly  more  legitimate  birtiis  than  the  towns. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  proiduction  of  children  is  very  sen- 
sible. On  an  average  4  per  cent,  more  children  are  regularly  beeotten 
between  April  and  August  than  between  August  and  April.  This  is 
especially  observable  in  the  country  districts.  The  month  of  March, 
which  corresponds  to  Lent,  always  shows  a  marked  diminution  of  pro- 
creation. 

The  hours  at  which  cluldren  are  bom  are  relatively  as  follows,  as  far 
as  can  be  decided,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  information  publbhed  on 
the  subject : 

From  6  to  12  A.X 21|  per  cent. 

„    12to6p.ic.         .        .        .  23i      „ 

„    6tol2p.M 25 

„    12  to  6  a.m.         ...  30        „ 

loo" 

The  largest  number  of  births  appear,  therefore,  to  take  place  from 
midnight  to  morning,  and  tiie  smallest  number  horn  morning  to  noon. 

The  annual  number  of  marriages  has  risen  from  1  marriage  to  128 
inhabitants  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  included  between  1820  and 
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18S0,  to  1  to  126  from  1840  «o  lB5Q,snd  to  1  to  122  ia  1857.     In  Hm 
hittw  year  the  numMgm  wem  eompo— <  ai  kUomBi 

Imthedepartment  of  theSeinfi    •    18,1SS  marriages  1  to   96  mbabitantt. 
In  the  towns  generallj        .       .    70,153       „       1  to  116        » 
In  the  countiy       ....  W,20«       „       1  to  126        „ 

Total    .       .       .MMIO       „       ItolM 


These  figaxw  akow  thit  marriages  are  mece  t&vaieroiu  in  proportioa  to 
the  densitj  of  the  poxMdatioik  The  genecal  rate  of  maniagee  bong 
slowly  on  the  rise»  ana  the  mean  duration  of  life  increasing  aIao»  ii 
follows  thai  the  nomher  of  married  people  i%  from  both  these  reasoois, 
always  on  the  bcreaae  in  France :  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  iK^nk^o 
are  married  (mcluding  7  per  cent  of  widows  and  widowos) ;  toe  present 
mean  duration  of  maniea  life  is  about  24^  yei^ 

The  marriages  are  composed  as  fi»Uows : 

BudislorsaadspiBsten SSpcresnt 

Bariidora  and  widgws  ......  4       » 

Widowers  and  ^[Hiisters    .        •        .        •    •  H      » 

Widowers  and  widows 3}      ,» 

100 

It  resahs  from  tins  evidence  thai  while  13  widewess  oMmry  a  eeeond 
time^  only  7|  widows  try  matrimony  again.  And  this  is  the  nwre  ie« 
markahle  from  the  frust  that  the  awaa  duration  of  lifis  being  longer 
for  women  than  for  men,  there  are  always  twice  as  msAy  vidcwa  as 
iridowers  disposaUe ;  if,  therefore,  the  tandenoy  to  marrr  %  seooad  time 


were  not  Terr  much  stronger  in  men  timn  women,  tiia  lesalt  wovld 
naturally  be  the  exact  contrary  of  that  proved  by  the  above  table. 

Frenchmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  marry  very  early  ia  laS& ;  but  pmle 
marry  younger  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  espasially  Paris.  This 
may  be  considered  to  ezphtttt  the  somewhat  greater  fceuadity  of  the 
ce«ntry  marriages ;  but  as  the  covmtry  produces  propeftionatoty  more 
male  diildren  than  the  towns  (2^  per  cent),  can  it  be  supposed  tbatyono^ 
married  couples  have  a  grei^  tendency  than  older  people  to  j^imwatf 
beys,  and  that  the  task  of  supplying  gnrls  &lls  more  eqMoiiAy  on  tim 
latter? 

The  lists  of  tiie  remectiTe  ages  at  win ch  marriage  is  contracted  reveal 
seme  curious  heta.  Ezoluduig  Paris,  tin  average  of  first  maniages  are 
between  men  of  28  years  of  age  and  women  of  24 :  this  is  aatsrd 
enough ;  but  it  appears  that  when  men  marry  before  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  20,  they  inyariably  choose  wives  older  than  themselves.  When 
the  husband  is  above  20  then  the  average  gives  him  a  wife  younger  than 
himself,  in  a  proportion  which  increases  regulariy  with  the  age  of  the 
former.  Bachelors  up  to  80  marry  widows  older  than  themselves ;  at  30 
the  reverse  begins.  Widowers  up  to  35  marry  widows  of  a  greater  age 
than  their  own. 

The  general  rule^  jast  stated,  that  Ftoaehaien  do  not  ordiaaaly  oMurry 
very  young,  is  certainly  a  good  one  in  a  sanitary  point  of  visw,  tit 
notiang  appears  to  be  more  IcilltBg  than  to  marry  befare  20.  A  return, 
baeed  en  the  mortaTity  of  1854  (which  was  extremely  h^),  ]  ' 
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f^leving  proportioiM  of  deaths  for  mairied  and  luauuniad  pao^e  of  ihe 
variow  agoa  namtd : 

Agt.  ManUd.  Uamnied. 

16  to  20        ...  29.3  ...  6.7 

20  .        .       .    .  6.5  .       .        .   .  1L3 

30  ....  7.1  ...  12.4 

40  ....  10.3  ....  17.7 

60  ....  48.3  ...  29.5 

60  ....  S5.4  ....  49.9 

100  loo" 

So  thai  the  mortality  is  four  and  a  half  times  greater  amoDg  the  married 
than  die  unmarried  oetween  the  ages  of  15  and  20. 

The  seasons  at  which  the  greatest  numher  of  marriages  take  place  are 
before  Lent  and  during  the  summer. 

One-third  of  the  men  married,  and  rather  more  than  half  the  women, 
cannot  write. 

Since  1801  the  rate  of  mortality  b  France  has  fallen  from  1  to  33 
to  1  to  43  of  the  population;  in  1846  and  1850  it  was  only  1  to  47. 
In  1867  there  were  858,785  deaths,  proportioned  as  follows : 

In  the  departiaent  of  the  Seine        .    .  1  to  37.6  inhabitants. 

„     towns 1  to  35.7         „ 

„     country 1  to  44.9  „ 

General  average  .        .        .        •  1  to  43  « 

The  influence  of  the  country  is  here  agun  evident  in  the  greater  du- 
ration of  life,  while  the  special  composition  of  the  ri(^  and  varying 
population  of  Paris  shows  it  by  a  superiority,  though  of  less  degree,  over 
the  other  towns  of  France. 

A  very  singular  and  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  movement 
of  inortality  appears  to  be  turning  against  the  grown-up  mea.  A  table 
drawn  up  by  M.  Demoi^wrand,  of  the  deaths  per  sex  per  age^  between 
the  years  1817  and  1831,  compared  with  a  similar  table  prepared  by 
M.  Heusohling,  for  the  period  between  1840  and  1849,  AawB  that  tile 
deathe  among  children  under  1  year  fdl,  in  the  interval  between  the  twe 
calculations,  from  22.51  per  cent,  of  the  total  nomber,  to  21.60  per  eeat 
The  dimination  was  about  equal  for  each  sex,  the  proportion  bring  12.45 
per  osBt  of  boys  to  10.06  per  cent  of  girls.  From  1  to  10  years  of  age 
the  mortality  fdi  from  18.61  per  cent,  to  14.50  per  cent,  stilly  without 
any  variataon  of  the  proportbn  between  the  sexes.  From  lOto  20  there 
is  no  diange.  But  from  20  to  30  the  deaths  rise  from  6.63  per  eent, 
in  the  fint  period,  to  7.30  per  cent  in  the  second ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
augmentation  is  supported  by  the  male  sex,  the  rato  of  decease  among 
men  having  risen  from  3.11  per  cent  to  4.19.  The  same  result  occurs 
again  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  the  male  deaths  rising  from  5.41 
to  6J^2  per  eent,  wmle  the  female  deaths  remain  stationary. 

There  is  no  suffieient  explanation  of  this  growmg  mortality  among 
adult  males,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  later  tables  will  show  a  difierent 
result,  for  the  economy  of  life  among  children  attained  between  the  two 
periods  in  question  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  compensating  increased 
mortality  among  the  men  of  the  country  at  their  most  productive  period 
ofHfe. 
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lo  England  the  aTOimge  of  deatht  is  only  1  to  55  inhabitants ;  and  in 
Seotland  and  Iceland  it  rises  to  1  in  59,  whil^  in  the  Roman  and  Vene- 
tian states  it  falls  to  1  to  28.  Throughout  the  cold  latitudes  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  longer  than  in  warm  climates. 

The  annual  mortality  among  women  ranges  petty  regularly  at  aboat 
2  or  3  per  cent  above  that  of  the  male  sex,  although  their  aTerage  da- 
ration  of  existence  is  longer  than  that  of  men.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  fiict  that  the  male  births  are  5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  tbe 
female  births,  would  bring  about  in  a  few  years  a  great  majority  of  male 
population,  if  the  tendency  were  not  constantly  counteracted  by  the  many 
causes  whieh  absorb  the  men  of  the  oountary,  for  military  serrice,  navi- 
gation, emigration,  and  forein  trade.  These  causes  place  the  women 
in  a  majority,  the  whole  popmation  being  composed  of  49.73  per  cent, 
of  males,  and  50.27  per  cent,  of  females.  If  these  statements  appear 
contradictory,  it  is  because  the  results  of  the  census  and  of  the  tables  of 
births  and  deaths  can  never  be  made  to  tally,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual disphK^ment  of  part  of  the  male  population. 

The  males  are  subdivided  into— 

Bachelors 56.04  per  cent. 

Married 39.26     „ 

Widowers 4.70     „ 

100 
and  the  females  into 

Spinsters 51.99  per  cent 

Married 38.63     „ 

Widows 9.38      „ 

100  „ 

Only  1.06  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  is  composed  of  foreigners, 
of  whom  the  number  of  English  is  under  25,000. 

Of  the  36  millions  of ,  inhabitants  of  France,  ahout  two-thirds  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  about  a  sixth  by  manufectures  and  trades;  the 
remaining  sixth  includes  the  liberal  professions,  rentieis,  domestic 
servants,  and  the  unclassed. 

M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  gives  the  present  approximative  numbers  of  each 
division  as  follows,  but  he  expressly  states  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  absolutely  exact;  indeed,  as  he  calculates  the  details  of  the  liberal  and 
general  professions  proportionately  on  the  census  of  1831,  it  is  probable 
that  in  certain  classes  there  are  considerable  inaccuracies : 

A^cultural  population,  men,  women,  and  children.        .    34,000,000 
Manu£Acturing  population  do        .  .    .      2,500,000 

Arts  and  trades  do    ...        .      3,800,000 

Total  of  the  working  population  .    .    30,300,000 

Magistrates  and  government  servants .       .  112,848 

Employed  by  the  parishes      ....  58,863 

Employed  by  private  individuals.        .        .  84,184 

Pensioners .      63,238 

Soldiers  and  sailors  (actually  in  France)      .  356,732 

Carried  forward      .       .    .   ^675,365        30,300,000 
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Brcmglit  forward  .       .       .  675,365        30,300,000 

Doctors,  dmggists,  &c 26,758 

liavyers,  &c 29,262 

Profrasors  and  teachers 58,084 

Architects,   sculptors,  painters,  musicians, 

and  actors 19,482 

Ijiterarjmen 4,465 

Sooiesiastics      .       .               .*     .  52,882 

Students 95,187 

Other  liberal  professions     ....  38,644 

Persons  living  on  their  property     .        .    .  523,970 

Total  of  males         .  .        .1,524,102  )^.,^,yvrt 

Wives  and  chUdren  of  the  above     .  2,586,460  J  ^^  4.iw,wu 
Domestic  servants  (two-thirds  women) ....        906,500 
XJndaased:  Prisoners        ....      39,471*) 
Sick  in  the  hospitals  .        .    .      71,113  | 
Beggars.       ....    217,046  V  say    683,500 
No  means  of  existence        .    .    336,902 
Public  prostitutes  (police  Ust) .      16,239  J 

Total 36,000,000 

It  should  be  repeated  that  this  list  can  only  be  oonaidered  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  proportionate  division  of  occcupations  in  France,  and  not 
MB  an  exact  table. 

The  aonual  amount  of  wages  paid  is  estimated  at  179,000»000;.,  of 
which  the 

A^cultural  population  gains  .        .   £120,000,000    .    67  per  cent. 
Manufacturing  workmen     .        .    .        30,600,000    .    17       „ 
And  the  arts  and  trades   .  .        28,400,000    .    16       „ 

£179,000,000    .  100       .; 

These  sums  divided  per  class  on  the  total  numbers  of  each,  women  and 
children  included,  give  a  rate  per  head  per  annum  of 

A^cultural  population,  worb'ng  200  days  in  the  year  .£500 
Manu£Eu;tuiing  population  „  300  „  .  .  12  5  0 
Arte  and  trades  ,,300  „  .  .^8  7  0 
The  general  average  is 5  18    0 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  as  they  are  published  as  part  of  the 
official  statistics  of  France  they  ought  to  be  received  as  such,  the  agri* 
cultural  population,  with  5h  per  heail  per  annum  to  live  on,  has  for  each 
family  of  four  and  a  half  persons  22/.  10s. ;  while  the  workmen  engaged 
In  manufactures,  gaining  12/.  5s.  per  head  per  annum,  have  for  each 
family  of  four  persons  (there  being  fewer  children  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  rural  diatncts)  a  revenue  of  49/.  The  classes  employed  in  arts  uid 
trades  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two  othen,  their  yearly  in- 
come amounting  to  33/.  8s.  for  each  fiimily  of  four  persons.  The  annual 
arerage  for  the  whole  labouring  population  of  France  is  26/.  1  Is.  for  each 
fiunily  of  four  and  a  half  persons. 

In  1788,  aocor^ng  to  M.  de  Tolosan,  director  of  commerce  under 
Lonia  XYL,  there  were  17  millions  of  labouring  population  in  France, 
indnding  women  and  children,  and  they  guncS  together  81,000,000/. 
of  wages*    Following  the  same  proportion  of  four  and  a  half  persons  to 
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each  JuDiljry  though  at  tiiiiefl  the  avenge  wm  proUblj  at  least  fire,  as  the 
relative  Dumber  of  ehildren  bom  was  one-thiid  greater  tfian  at  preecat, 
the  average  annual  income  of  each  family  was  21/.  6s.  The  mean  rate  has 
therefore  risen  51.  5s.  per  family,  or  about  25  per  cent,  in  eighty  years ; 
but  this  augmentation  certainly  does  not  compensate  the  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  same  period  in  the  price  of  food  and  rent ;  k  may, 
therefore,  be  condoded  tha^  allowing  tor  the  general  advaatogea  be- 
stowed by  growing  civilisation,  the  material  position  of  tJbe  woridng 
classes  is  no  easier  now  than  it  was  during  the  last  eenhnry. 

In  comparing  the  respective  incomes  of  the  agrieultiffal  and  manu- 
facturing classes,  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the  latter,  who  gain  49L 
pr  fiuBuy ,  most  neeMsarily  live  in  greater  comfort  than  the  former,  whose 
income  is  oaly  22L  lOs.  "But  this  is  probably  incorrect,  for  the  evidence 
is  rather  the  other  way.  The  p;enenJ  health  is  better  in  the  eoontry  than 
in  the  towns;  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  40  yearn  is  die  rural  districts 
against  33  in  tJbe  town%  and  the  exonerations  from  military  service  for 
in«dical  reasons  are  &r  less  frequent  among  the  eonntiy  conscripts  ihan 
in  those  drawn  firom  the  manufacturing  centres.  Furthermore,  there  are 
in  France  about  2^  millions  of  little  properties  briogbg  in  on  an  average 
4/.  a  year  to  their  owners,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  very  great  majority 
of  these  belong  to  agrieuHural  labourers.  It  may  Aefslbfe  be  admitted 
that  d^t  thwe  sevenths  of  the  5,850^000  families  employed  in  Aecnlti- 
vation  of  the  soil  have  a  real  income  of  26/.  10s.  per  annon,  whieh  places 
them,  for  the  Hfo  they  lead,  aad  for  the  wants  they  have  to  satiid^,  in 
quite  as  good  a  position  as  the  town  workmen,  with  his  comparatiTely 
higher  expea£tim  and  frequent  temptations.  No  peasaatiy  in  die  world 
pursue  the  acquisition  of  a  bit  of  land  with  sueh  restless  pstseveraaco  as 
the  French ;  the  satisfbctioQ  of  this  desire  is  the  great  objeet  of  their 
exbtence.  This  thirst  after  property  is  universal  in  France ;  it  shows 
itself  in  every  class,  but  in  none  to  so  marked  a  degree  as  among  the 
agricultmral  popnlatioo,  who  scfa|ie  up  the  aieans  of  satisfying  it  by  years 
of  willingly-borne  privations. 

It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  Frendi  labooriag  classes,  of  an  kinds, 
live  in  greater  relative  comfort  than  the  English  el  similar  peskien,  but 
this  di£Ferenee  is  not  caused  solely  by  greater  sobriety  er  eeoaomy,  or  by 
peculiarities  o*f  character  or  of  the  manner  of  living ;  it  arises  also  in  some 
degree  from  the  comparative  scantiness  of  the  Frsneh  popdiatioa.  In  all 
France  there  is  only  I  inhabitant  on  an  aven^  to  3.63  aeies,  wUain 
England  the  peoportioa  is  I  to  1^  acre.  The  same  smr&ee  in  Eagbnd 
sampoffts,  therefoie,  just  twice  as  mtay  iadividrnds  as  ia  Franee; 


although  the  average  diflsrence  springs  entirely  from  Ae  awimnalarina  ef 
population  in  tha  English  mana&etaring  towns,  and  the  density  of  As 
rural  popuktion  taken  separatelyin  the  two  eomntvies  wonM  not  psohaU^r 
show  any  balance  agianst  EngUnd^  still  the  Isbmirii^  classes  in  Fitanes^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  so  hrge  a  supsviarity  of  elbow  rooai^  Aat,  addad 
to  their  economical  and  qwet  habits,  it  places  tfaem  in  a  geai 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  working 


The  popoktioa  is  aataraliy  deasesln  certain  distacts  than  m  others, 
ft  tiM  fifteen  deparlmeirts  whidi 


In  tiM  fiftieen  departaneirts  mhidsL  form  the  ChannsI  and  Atlsntia 
thsctt  is  I  inhabitant  to  3*14  acres;  in  tha  twdve  knd  firanliet  < 

^  there  is  1  to  3.19  asrw;  in  the  fifty^w  interior  dspartmssis  Ihnts 
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is  1  to  3.88  acres;  "while  in  the  five  Mediterranean  departments  the 
density  &ll8  to  1  inhabitant  to  4.18  acres.  The  population  of  the  districts 
on  the  northern  and  western  coast  is  theref(»e  about  a  fifth  more  numerous 
than  the  ayerage  of  the  whole  country^  and  as  this  proportion  is  increasing, 
it  presents  an  imiXHrtant  feature  in  the  general  movement 

Diyided  according  to  their  religious  belief,  the  inhibitants  of  FxaiiM 
showed  the  following  numbers  for  each  creed  in  the  census  of  1851 : 

CathoUcs 84.931,032 

Calvinists 480,507 

Lutherans        .        '       .        .        .        287,825 

Jews 73,973 

Other  creeds    .  .  29,881 

35,783,170 

The  nmnber  of  churches  of  all  kinds  in  France  in  1836  amounted  to 
41,132,  for  33  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  before  the  revolution  of  1789 
there  were  about  70,000  churches,  including  those  of  the  convents,  for 
24  miUions  of  population.  The  quantitj  of  ohurdi  roen  is  therefore  now 
nearly  two  ana  a  half  tines  less  than  it  was  eight  j  years  ago.  But  this 
£act  cannot  reasonably  be  taken  to  prove  any  real  growth  of  zeligious  in- 
difference in  the  interval,  for  the  supply  of  churches  dmring  the  last  century 
was  certainly  too  great  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people 

It  results  from  these  details  of  the  movement  of  the  nopulation  of 
France  since  the  commencement  of  the  presort  centaiy  that  it  Jus  a  marked 
tendency  to  migrate  to  the  towns  and  coast  districts;  that  while  the 
mortality  of  children  is  fidling,  that  of  grown  men  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing; and  that  if  the  marriages  contmue  to  be  unproductive,  the 
progress  of  number  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  constant  rise  in  the 
snrerage  longevity.  And  at  the  best,  it  is  probable  that  the  persistent 
decrease  in  the  proportionate  number  of  births  will  finally  paralyse  the 
effects  of  the  g^wing  duration  of  Kfe.  There  is  no  immemate  sign  that 
fte  population  of  Fnnee  has  yet  reached  its  maximum  of  development  ; 
there  is  room  enough  to  fill,  and  the  quantitv  and  value  of  affncultnral 
and  industrial  production  are  risbg  so  hot  that  the  means  of  existence 
for  a  larger  population  cannot  be  put  in  doubt ;  but  if  the- people  refuse 
to  have  children,  aud  the  births  continue  to  fall  at  the  average  rate  of  the 
last  seventy  years,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  number 
will  last  beyond  ihe  end  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
ihe  next  generation  may  see  the  populatioB  of  their  eountry  going 
backwards. 
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infngU'illlangle  bg  iVlonltsboob. 

.  .  ..  bat  nude  a  mingle-iiiaiigle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tdl  what.— 
Bp.  ttkraam't  Btrwum. 

TOWN  AlH)  COXJlfTET. 

§1- 

Town  and  Country ^Terybody  ntet  the  words  in  the  sense  of  atter 
eontrast,  be  his  own  predilections  mstic  or  nrban,  oonntrified  or  cittish. 
WhioheTer  of  the  antagonistic  forces  attracts  or  repels  him— the  attrac- 
tion of  the  one  implying  repolnon  by  the  other — at  any  rate  he  reoog^ 
nises  the  antagonism,  and,  if  at  all  hearty  in  his  partisanship,  will  be  eyen 
disposed  to  exaggerate  it. 

The  Town!  what  is  there  in  the  Town,  to  lure 
Oar  household  dreams  away  from  the  fresh  flowers  P 
Is  not  the  Town  a  monster,  ravenoos  F 
Fierce?  hydra-headed P  fed  by  peasants'  strength? 
Decked  oat  with  plandcr  of  the  fields  ?  along 
Whose  limbs  of  stone  and  marble  srteries. 


Lmameroos  emmets  crawl,  till  thej  sink  down 
Dead  with  excess  of  feasting?* 


So  rhapsodises,  or  (town  critics  will  say)  rants,  or  rates,  some  dramatic 
nersonaffe  in  Mr,  Proctor's  fragments.  That  author,  howerer, — ^whoae 
ufe  has  been  a  town-life,  af^r  aU— speaks  in  his  own  person,  ai^^  may^  be 
taken  to  emess  his  own  feelings,  in  the  lines  that  bewail  his  lot  in  beings 
*^  from  the  xnA  air  and  green  fields  driren,  and  all  the  beauteous  &ce  of 
Heayen,  Into  the  wilderness  of  stone;  destined  there  to  dwell  aIone» 
Toiling  upwards,  day  by  day.^^f  Hartley  Coleridge  depicts  the  contrast, 
in  his  sonnet  beginning :  "  I  left  the  land  where  men  with  Nature 
dwelling.  Know  not  how  much  they  Ioto  her  lovely  forms" — and  which 
continues, 

I  sought  the  town,^  where  toiling,  buying,  selling — 

GetU^  and  spending,  poising  hope  and  tear. 

Make  but  one  season  ot  the  live-long  year. 

Now  for  the  brook  from  moss-girt  fountain  welling, 

I  see  the  foul  stream  hot  with  sleepless  trade ; 

Por  the  slow  creeping  v^urs  of  the  mora. 

Black  hunying  smoke,  in  opake  mass  up>borae, 

O'er  dinning  engines  hangs,  a  stifling  shade.  § 

Juvenal's  third  Satbe  has  constantly,  from  the  time  he  wrote  it,  been 
tnmslated,  and  imitated,  and  purposely  paraphrased,  and  unconsciously 
imitated,  by  succeedme  generations,  and  of  evely  dime.  Artibms,  ingmt, 
haneUit,  nuUus  in  uri^e  locus.  Quid  Bonus  faciamf  nteniiri  netdo. 
Vivendum  est  illic,  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nuUi  noeU  metui.    Magnis 
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•  Barry  Cornwall,  Dramatic  Fragments,  100. 

^  A  FareweU  to  Home.  J  Leeds,  1883. 

Sonnets  by  Hart^y  Coleridge,  XXV.    "  From  Country  to  Town.** 
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opibtu  darmiiurin  urie.  And  all  the  other  commoa^pleoef— bow  freth 
they  are  in  their  etemalljr  renewed  ^>plication»  and  nerer  ezhaoated 
a^^nifieance.  John  (Mdham  adapted  them  to  aerenteenth-oentuiy  Eng« 
land,  when  he  dechured,  that,  were  he  free  to  ehoote  his  reodenoe. 

The  Peak,  the  Fens,  the  Hundreds,  or  Land's-end, 
He  wonld  prefer  to  Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand. 
What  j^ace  so  desert,  uid  so  wild  is  there, 
WhoiraoonTenienoes  one  wonld  not  hrar, 
Bather  than  the  alarms  of  midnight  fire, 
Tht  fall  of  houses,  knavery  of  dU, 
The  plots  of  fiuitions,  and  the  noise  of  wits, 
And  thousand  other  plagues,  which  up  and  down 
Each  day  and  hour  infest  the  cursed  town?* 

A  hnndsome  dwelling,  he  promisee  his  town-loring  friend,  might  be  had 
in  Kent,  Surrey,  or  Essex,  at  a  cheaper  rent  <<  t&n  what  you're  forced 
to  giTe  for  one  half  year  to  lie,  like  lumber,  in  a  garret  here." 

A  garden  there,  and  weU,  that  needs  no  rope. 
Engine,  or  pains  to  crane  its  waters  up; 

(eome  of  Oldham's  rhjrmes  are,  in  the  nineteenth  centory,  ticklesome  to 
tkklish  ears:) 

Water  is  there  through  Nature's  pii>es  conveyed. 
For  which  no  custom  or  excise  is  naid. 
Had  I  the  smallest  spot  of  ground  which  scarce 
Would  summer  half  a  dosen  grasshoppers. 
Not  huver  than  my  grave,  though  hence  remote 
Far  as  St.  Michael  slfount,  I  would  go  to  't, 
Dwell  there  content,  and  thank  the  Fates  to  boot.t 

Boiiean  had  already  adapted  these  Juvenalia  to  a  Parisian  public,  in 
better  rhymes  and  smoother  rhythm— as  Johnson  again  did  for  the 
Londoners  in  the  ensuine  century.  Rare  Beo,  his  namesake  (all  but  the 
unsounded  h),  had  embodied  the  spirit  of  them,  in  1616,  in  his  lines  to  Sir 
Bobert  Wrodi,  who, ''  whether  by  choice,  or  fate,  or  both,"  lived  in  and 
loyed  the  country,  ^'  free  from  proud  porches  and  the  gilded  roofii,  'mongst 
lowing  herds  and  solid  hoofr,"  which  town-bred  wit  might  be  witty  about, 
aa  ra^er  too  solid,  and  their  owners  as  hardly  the  sort  of  cattle,  a  wise 
man  would  select  to  pass  his  life  withal.  Samuel  Johnson  might  write, 
X«ondon :  a  Satire ;  but  he  would  have  got  on  quite  as  well,  and  more  to 
his  own  mind,  with  London :  a  Panegyric.  No  wise  man,  he  told  Bos- 
well,  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to  do  which 
can  be  better  done  in  the  country.  For  instance :  if  he  is  to  shut  himself 
up  for  a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields  than 
to  an  opposite  wall ;  and  if  he  walks  out  in  the  country,  **  there  is  nobody 
to  keep  him  from  walkinfi^  in  again;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London, 
he  is  not  sure  when  he  snail  wtdk  in  again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  school  for  studying  life,  and  '  The  proper  study  of  manland  is  man,' 
as  Pope  observes."^  On  another  occasion — the  remarkable  one  of 
Johnson's  meeting  old  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Pem- 

•  Oldham's  Pcems,  a  Satire  in  Imitation  of  the  Third  oi  Juvenal,  1682. 
t  Ibid.  t  Bosweli's  Life  of  Johnson,  Mf^oe.  1778. 
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bhfjmn  m  Losioa  wttkMit  dMoong  to  awtt  **  Johmoa  ajipfawDg 
to  ne,"  My«  BmmU,  "'in  a  nfwe,  Mir.  £d««ds  addbiMed hiflwelf  to 

me,  and  tirfitialmii  on  ilia  pleaave  oi  Una^  ia  tbd  eountcy.  JBeawxu^ 
<  I  have  no  notion  of  tinB,  ak.  What  jou  nave  to  entertain  yon  [Bozzy 
waf  doing  a  bit  of  Johnson  on  hie  own  aoeonnti  and  no  dowt  his  mode 
of  delivery  corresponded^  is,  I  tUnk,  exhausted  m  half  an  hour.' 
Edwabds  :  '  What !  don't  jou  love  to  have  hope  rnajinif  I  see  my 
grass,  and  my  com,  and  my  trees  growing.  [The  old  gentkwoi  had  pur- 
chased a  little  farm,  of  some  tfareeeooie  aoNS,  in  B[ertfetdshare.]  Now, 
for  instance,  I  am  curkms  to  see  if  tfab  Crost  has  not  xnpped  my  fruit- 
trees.'  Johnsou  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  attending) :  <  You  find, 
rir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.' "  That  very  morning,  previous  to 
Ae  reocoiitra  wkh  Edwaids,  Boswell  had  "^agan  remarked"  to  Jefauo% 
as  they  walkied  togetherto  St  CleaMAt's  ehuseh,  that  Fleet^stnet  ww 
the  most  cheerful  sesae  in  the  woricL  *^  Fleet-^stveet  (said  I)  is  im  my 
mind  more  delightful  than  Tempo."  "  Ay,  sir,"  the  Fleet-street  philo- 
sopher replied,  assenting  and  amending;  **  but  let  it  be  oompared  with 
Mull."  The  year  before  he  died,  we  nnd  him  staundi  in  lus  old  pre- 
fcrenae.  *^  Our  oonversattoa  turned,"  the  Gflea«rBear-4eader  vcfitU, 
''  upon  living  in  the  country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melanehoJj  miiid 
reqmred  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  him- 
self to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment  '  Yet,  air  (said  I), 
there  are  man v  people  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  ooontry.'  Jomrsoir  : 
'  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  phyaieal  wecld:  we  are  told 
by  natural  philosophsn  tiMt  a  body  is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  ia  fit  for 
it ;  they  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  eo«ntiy,  areySl  for  die  country.^* 
Not  that  old  Samuel  did  not  enjoy  a  change,  when  he  took  one ;  but  it 
was  only  as  a  change  that  he  liked  the  h^  ur  and  green  fields.  If  be 
pzaised  them,  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of  reasrve  practised  by  EUesmere, 
m  *^  Friends  in  Council,"  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Worth- Ashtoa,  exclaims; 
«  Upon  my  word,  yo«  people  who  live  in  the  country  have  a  pleasaat 
time  of  it  As  Milverton  was  driving  me  from  the  station  through  IhaiBj 
Wood,  there  was  such  a  rich  smell  of  pines,  sudi  a  twitteno^  of  birds,  so 
much  joy,  snnsbnoe  and  beau^^  that  1  began  to  think,  if  there  wece  no 
such  plaoe  as  London,  it  reailv  would  be  very  desirable  to  live  in  the 
oountry."t  A  speech  highly  characteristic  of  the  speaker  who  ia  ao  apt, 
his  friends  tell  mm,  when  most  he  appears  to  be  carried  away  by  any 
enthusiasm,  to  let  it  break  off  suddenly,  like  the  gallop  of  a  post-horse. 

Juvenal's  point  of  view  is  meBaM>rablytaken  up  by  the  crusty-ldxidlj 
old  tourist  in  Smollett's  best  novel.  What  temptation  can  a  man  o£ 
Matthew  Bramble's  turn  and  temperament  have,  to  live  in  a  plaoe  where 
evezy  comer  teems  with  firedi  objects  of  detestotion  and  disgust  ?  What 
kind  of  taste  and  organs,  he  asks,  must  those  people  have,  who  really 
prefer  the  adulterate  enjoyments  of  the  town  to  tiie  genuine  pleasures 
of  a  country  retreat  P  At  Brambleton  Hall  he  has  elbow-room  within 
doors,  and  breathes  a  clear,  elastic,  salutary  air ;  and  enjoys  re&eshing 
sleep,  uninterruf^ted  save  in  the  morning,  by  the  sweet  twitter  of  the 
martlet  at  his  window ;  and  drinks  the  virgin  lymph,  pure  and  crystal- 

*  Boswdl'i  Life  of  Johasuu,<i<l«t.  1784. 
t  Aknds  fai  Oeundl,  be^  i.  cb.  iii 
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line  as  it  issues  from  the  roek,  te.  Ike.  bi  London—**^  now  mark  the 
oontrast" — he  is  pent  «p  in  fromy  lodgings,  where  there  is  not  room 
•noogh  to  swing  a  ca*,  and  breathea  the  stcaBU  of  endless  putrefiietiens, 
ttd  starts  every  hovrfirom  Us  sleep  at  atreot-xioiaes  and  atreae-cries.  If 
he  woald  driak  water,  he  most— even  BMdway  m  the  eighteeath  eeotaiy 
«— '^  faaff  the  mawkiah  aootsots  of  aa  epen  aqueduet,  exposed  to  all  aiaa* 
ner  ot  dcifaaneat ;  or  swaUow  that  whieh  oooaes  fnm  tke  ritear  ThaxieSi 
impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  London  and  Westminster^ — a  eoaetate^ 
as  he  describes  it,  eomposed  (not  to  meatioa  the  unmegtionable  ingre- 
dient which,  he  declares  to  be  its  least  offensive  part)  of  all  the  dmgs, 
minerals,  and  poisons,  .used  in  mechanics  and  manufaotores,  enriched 
with  the  putrefying  carcases  of  beasts  and  men,  and  mixed  with  the 
scoorines  of  all  the  wash-tubs,  kenneb,  and  common  sewers,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  So  with  the  staff  of  life.  "*  The  bread  I  eat  in 
London  is  a  deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk,  alum,  and  bone- 
ashes  ;  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  destroctiye  to  the  constitution."  And  so 
on  with  all  the  items  that  come  to  table.  It  b  all  of  a  piece,  life  in  Lon- 
don, to  Matthew  Bramble.  His  letter,  he  avows,  would  sweQ  into  a 
treatise,  were  he  to  particalarise  every  eause  of  offence  that  fills  up  the 
measure  of  my  aversion  to  this  and  every  other  crowded  city.  '*  Thank 
heaven!  I  am  not  so  &r  sueked  into  the  Tortex,  hot  that  I  oan  Asengage 
myself  withoot  any  great  eflfort  of  philosophy.  From  this  wild  uproar 
of  knavery,  Mly,  aiki  impertineaoe,  I  shall  fiy  with  doable  relish  to  the 
aereaity  of  redrement,  the  cordial  effasions  of  anrsserved  friendship,  the 
hospitality  and  protection  of  the  rural  gods  ;  in  a  word,  the /uctmifa  o^ 
hvta  wiUBy  whkii  Horace  himself  had  not  tasle  eooagh  to  eajoy." 

That  oaee  model  man  of  the  town.  Will  Honeycomb  himsctf,  came 
lomid,  with  years,  losses — and  marriage  (to  a  Armor's  daoghter) — to  a 
ahnHar  wi^  of  thkkiag.  He  «piestiofis  oot  hot  Iris  Loadoa  friends — aa 
he  teHs  theai  by  lettei^--ars  all  amaae  that  he,  who  had  lived  in  ik» 
smoke  and  gaBimtries  of  the  town  for  thir^  years  togeth«r,  dioald  aH 
on  a  sadden  grow  fond  of  a  eoontry  life.  ^  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward 
ran  away  as  be  did,  withoat  makinr  ap  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  im- 
mersed m  sin  and  sea-coal.  Bat  smce  ny  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate, 
I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  Aat  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  apon  it.  I 
am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  scaroe  forbear  filling  my 
letter  with  breeeesi  shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams."t 
The  simplicity  of  manners,  he  adds,  which  he  had  often  heard  his  short- 
faced  friend  speak  of,  and  which  here  appears  in  perfection,  charms  hka 
wonderfally.  He  has  done  with  cities — proud,  and  gay,  and  gain- 
deyotod  cities,  as  Gowper  caUs  them. 

^Thither  flow 

As  to  a  common  and  mobt  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities,  foal  example  oa  most  duimIs 
Begets  its  likeness.    Rank  ahandaaee  breeds 
In  fiToss  and  pan^pered  eitiea  sloth  and  last,    , 
Ana  wantonness  and  glattonoos  excess. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taaght 

*  Hamfhnj  Clinker.  t  The  Spectator,  Ha  5Sa 
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Bj  freauent  lapse,  eaa  hope  no  triumpli  there 
Beyona  the  achieTement  of  soccessf  of  flight.* 

There  hat  been  a  dispoaition  shown,  of  late  yean,  to  make  more  of 
an  open  qneetion  of  thia  alleged  pre-eminence  of  village  over  cityv  la 
pnritj  of  morals  and  real  simplicitj  of  manners.  Exception  has  beea 
taken  to  Cowpco^^s  new  of  the  matter,  and  to  the  traditbnal  assumptioa 
that  bumpkins  are,  as  such,  all  innocence,  and  citiaens,  as  sach,  all  c(»- 
raption  and  vice.    That 

God  made  the  ooontry,  and  man  made  the  town, 
is  no  longer  taken  for  granted,  is  by  some  denied  as  a  pemicioas  &llacj, 
the  inferences  from  which  are  mischicTOos  and  ihtolerable.  A  reaction 
has  set  in  against  the  presumed  perfection,  comparadvely  speaking,  of 
rural  neighbourhoods,  in  all  that  pertains  to  morals.  Is  this  blood, 
then,  so  pure  ?  men  hare  begun  to  ask,  as  regards  the  blood  in  the  rmns 
of  British  boors  and  their  pastoral,  amstic,  bucolical  congeners.  Has 
vice  no  hold  upon  those  dales  and  ghylls  P  Is  nothing  done  anuss  ia 
those  green  comers  of  the  earth  ? 

Quis  tamen  affirmat,  nihil  actum  in  montibuS}  ant  in 

l^pelnnois  Pf 
The  SiGmsterial  oracle  of  the  Clockmaker  of  SlickriUe  assures  Mr. 
Slick,  who  repeats  the  dictum  with  acquiescent  confidence  that  ''there 
nerer  was  anything  so  true  as  that  are  old  sayin',  *  Man  made  the  town, 
but  God  made  the  country,'  and  both  bespeak  their  different  architects 
in  terms  too  plain  to  be  nusunderstood.  The  one  is  filled  with  virtue, 
and  the  other  with  vice.  One  is  the  abode  of  plenty,  and  the  other  o£ 
vice.  One  is  a  ware-duck  [viaduct  ?]  of  nice  pure  water— and  t'other 
one  a  cesspool"!  '<  Thank  God,  Mr.  North,*'  exclaims  the  Shepherd, 
in  what  some  people  call  (singularly)  a  Noctei^  '<  the  firesh  airs  o'  heaven 
blow  through  your  She^hera's  hut,  and  purify  it  frae  a'  i»oIlution." 
And  then  he  contrasts  with  this  position,  pure  and  undefiko,  "  towna' 
bodies,  leevin  in  shops  and  cellars,  and  garrets  and  common  stairs,  and 
lanes  and  streets,"  with  <'  ^^reat,  lang-legged,  tawdry,  and  tawpy  lim- 
mers,  standin'  at  doses,  wi'  mouths  red  wi'  paint,  and  stinkin'  o'  gin 
like  the  bungs  o'  speerit-casks,  when  the  speerit  has  been  years  in  the 
wudd ;  while  &r  and  wide  ower  the  city  [meaning  £dinbur|^,  the  AuLd 
Toun,  1826]  you  hear  a  hellish  howl  o'  diieves  and  prostitutes  carounn' 
on  red-herrings  and  distillery-whusky,  deep  down  in  dungeons  aneath 
the  vara  stones  o'  the  street ;  and  ftint  far-off  echoes  o'  fechts  wi' 
watchmen,  and  cries  o'  ^murder,  murder -» fire,  fire,'  drowned  in  the 
fiercer  hubbub  o'  curses  endin'  in  shouts  o'  devilish  lauchter — ^I  say— 
What  was  I  gaun  to  say,  sir  ?  something  about  the  peace  and  pleasant* 
ness  o*  Mount  Benger,  was't  no  ?  and  o'  the  harmless  life  ana  conver- 
sation o'  us  shepherds  amang  the  braes,  and  within  the  murmun  o' 
the  sheep-washing  Yarrow.''§  '<  In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,"  writes 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  '<  the  rural  population  is  the  virtuous  and  orderly 
-»the  urban,  the  corrupted  and  turbulent  portions  of  the  people."]  Jm 
viUes,  says  Rousseau,  sont  le  gouffre  de  fespece  humaine.S    It  is  his 

•  The  Task,  book  i  t  Ju^enalis  Satin  YL 

iThe  CIocknuOEer,  ch.  zztL  §  Noctes  Ambiotiana»,  Juke,  1826. 

History  of  £arope»  vol  i.  cfa«  U.  §  4.  ^  Emile,  livre  i 
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ehexished  maziin,  that  in  all  nations,  the  closer  their  intercoorse  with 
nature,  the  more  dominant  is  goodness  in  their  character;  ^^ce  n'est 
qa*en  se  renfermant  dans  les  viUes,  ce  n'est  qu'en  s'alt^rant  k  force  de 
cultore,  qu'elles  se  d^pravent,  et  qu'elles  changent  en  vices  agr^aUes 
et  pemicieux  quelqoes  d6fauts  plus  grossiers  que  malfaisants."* 

Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  oi^ital  of  all  the  world. 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst.f 

Mr.  Geoige  Borrow  tells  ns  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  per- 
fection amongst  the  rural  population  of  any  country,  but  avows  that  he 
has  **  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  the  fields  a  more 
determined  tendency  to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason,"  he  adds,  **  is  obvious — ^they  are  less  ac* 
quainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands  than  with  those  of  God ;  their  oc- 
cupations, too,  which  are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity  and  skill 
than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of  tiie  otiier  portion  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  are  less  favourable  to  the  engendering  of  self-conceit 
and  sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowliness  of  spirit  which 
constitutes  the  best  foundation  of  piety."^  ''Je  comprends,"  writes 
Rousseau,  ^'  comment  les  habitants  des  villes,  qui  %e  voient  que  des 
murs,  des  rues,  et  des  crimes,  ont  pen  de  foi ;  mais  je  ne  puis  com- 
prendre  comment  des  campagnards,  et  surtout  des  solitaires,  peuvent 
n'en  point  avoir."§ 

Hills  draw  like  heaven. 

And  stronger  sometimes,  holding  out  their  hands 

To  pnU  yon  from  the  vile  flats  up  to  them ; 

insomuch  tiiat  even  of  poor  degraded  strollers  Aurora  Leigh  affirms  that 

They  certainly  felt  better  imawares. 

Emerging  from  the  social  smut  of  towns 

To  wipe  their  feet  clean  on  the  mountain-turf.  || 

The  romantic  unworldly  Anthelia  Melincourt,  in  Mr.  Peacock's  ouran- 
ontan  novel,  declares  how  great  has  been  her  regret,  from  the  time  she 
first  read  **  how  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt,  and  Calidore,  for  a  fair 
shepherdess,  forgot  his  guest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore," — ^never  to 
have  discovered  in  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  country  any  realisation 
of  the  pictures  of  Spenser  and  Tasso.  A  male  guide,  philosopher,  and 
firiend  of  hers,  attributes  to  the  inroads  of  city  on  country,  and  the  con- 
tact between  them,  the  deterioration  of  the  rural  character ;  but  adds, 
that  *'  whatever  be  the  increasing  ravages  of  the  Triad  of  Mammon, 
avarice^  luxury,  and  disease,"  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country  **  will  always 
be  the  last  involved  in  the  vortex  of  progressive  degeneracy,  realising 
the  beautiful  fiction  of  ancient  poetry,  that,  when  primeval  Justice  de- 
parted from'  the  earth,  her  last  steps  were  among  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields.'^ 

extrema  per  illos 

Justitia,  exccdens  terns,  vestigia  fecit.** 

♦  Emile,  livre  v.  t  Cowper:  The  Sofiu 

X  ThetBible  in  Spain,  ch.  ii  §  Les  Confestionf,  livre  xii. 

I  Aurora  Leigh,  book  iii.  ^  Melinconrt,  ch.  xxv.  **  VirgiL 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  quotine  pretty  unifarmly  in  the  agricnltiirml 
interest.  Now  for  aomething  on  the  other  side.  What  chiefly,  we  sus- 
pect, made  Dr.  Johnson  reliidi  and  applaud  (nay  eren  be  at  the  vaina  to 
amend  and  annotate,  old  as  he  then  was)  Crabbe'a  new  poem  ot  "  The 
Village,"  was,  that  '^  its  sentiments  as  to  the  false  notions  of  rcistic  hap- 
piness and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite  congenial  with  his  own.^  Cowper 
himself,  notwithstanding  hb  doctrine  in  '^  The  Task,"  is  forward  to  ob- 
serve, in  another  poem,  that 

God  alike  pervades 

And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades. 
And  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes. 
Or  scorned  where  business  never  intervcnea.f 

To  Dr.  Cotton's  advooaoy  of  the  serene  and  healthful  pleaaoies  of  the 
country,  contrasted  with  the  wasteful  viees  of  the  town,^  has  been 
asor^ed,  in  a  eontiderable  d^ree,  iCowper's  tendency  to  develop  and 
enfbne  this  view.  But  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fiUkciei  of  •end- 
mental  paatoralism,  and  eould  have  enlightened  and  instructed  Miss 
Mdmeourt  quite  as  shrewdly  as  any  prose  phUoeopher-firimd.  It  is 
Cowper  that  ironically  exclaims, 

Woula  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days 
That  poets  celebrate ;  those  golden  times 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings. 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  ana  swains  had  hearts 
That  felt  their  virtues :  Innocence,  it  seems, 
From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves. 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impressed 
Upon  the  yielding  herba^  (so  they  sing) 
Then  were  not  alleffacea:  tten  speech  profane. 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found. 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaimed. 
Vain  wish  !  those  days  were  never :  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture,  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade. 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. { 

But  the  question  is — all  Csibles  of  a  past  Golden  Age  i^«rt^— whether 
Cowper  did  not  over-estimate,  and  whether  ^lis  backers  do  not  over- 
estiaoate^  the  comparative  morality  of  contemporary  rusticlife.  **  Burefy," 
says  Tremaine  to  Jack  Careless,  *<you  are  not  going  to  foil  into  the 
common-plaee  notion,  that  people  are  more  honest,  or  more  kind,  be- 
cause thi^  Hve  in  thie  country.  We  are  not  in  '  Arca4y  -the  hlest^' 
because  we  are  in  a  garden  in  Yorkshire.'* ||  Men  are  liable,  Arehbishop 
Whately  warns  us,  to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  purity  of  morals  in  the 
Country  as  compared  with  a  Town ;  or  in  a  barren  and  thinly-peopled,  as 
compued  with  a  fertile  and  populous  district.  ''  On  a  given  area,  it  must 
always  be  expected,  that  the  absolute  amount  of  vice  will  be  grealar  m  a 
Town  than  in  the  Country ;  so  also  will  be  that  of  virtue :  but  the  prO" 
portion  of  the  two  must  be  confuted  on  quite  different  prindplee.**     A 


^  Boswell,  jMfr  tmmo  1783.  f  KOiimacnl 

*"  See  Mr.  Bell's  Introduction.  §  The  Tuk,  book  iv. 

Tremaine,  ch.  xzzv. 
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phyNeisii — to  add  the  Ardibishop's  cognate  illustratioa — of  great  iksll 
ana  in  high  repate,  probably  loses  many  more  patients  than  an  ordinaiy 
practitioner;  bat  this  proves  nothing,  till  we  have  ascertained  tiie  ooai« 
paratrre  nnmbers  of  their  patients.  Mistakes  such  as  this  (which  an 
rery  freqnent)  remind  his  Grace  of  the  well-known  riddle,  ^  What  is  the 
reason  ihat  white  sheep  eat  more  than  black  ones  ?*** 

Mr.  Thackeray,  who  often  crams  a  microcosm  of  irony  into  a  paren- 
theeia,  begins  the  chapter  in  ^*  VaniW  Fair''  entitled  "  Arcadian  Simpli- 
city'' widi  ibis  parenthetical  hit  at  the  odioos  Crawley  circle :  ^<  Bendes 
these  honest  folks  at  the  Hall  (whose  simplicity  and  sweet  rural  purity 
sm^y  show  the  advantage  of  a  coontry  life  over  a  town  one),"  &c.t  In 
another  fiction,  epeculating  what  might  have  been  the  history  of  Arthur 
Fendennis,  had  he  remained  at  Fairoaks  all  his  days,  the  audior  asks: 
''But  wonld  he  have  eseaped  then  ?  Temptation  is  an  obsequioos  ser- 
vant that  has  no  objection  to  the  coantry,  and  we  know  that  it  takes  np 
its  lodging  in  hermitages  as  well  as  in  cities;  and  that  in  ikm  most 
remote  and  inaccessible  desert  it  keeps  company  with  the  fogitive  soli- 
tary."f  Turn  again  to  this  author's  Irish  -Sketch-book.  He  is  at  Lm- 
more,  and  talks  with  a  company  of  ragged  boys,  who  are  all  bllingover 
the  bridge.  '*  They  answered  the  questions  of  one  of  our  party  with 
the  utmost  innocence  and  openness,  and  one  would  have  supposed  the 
lads  were  so  many  Arcadians,  but  for  the  arrival  of  an  old  woman,  who 
suddenly  coming  up  among  them,  poured  out,  upon  one  and  all,  a  volley 
of  curses,  both  deep. and  loud.  .  .  She  had  a  son, — <  lAok  at  him  there, 
the  villain.'  ...  So,  cursing  and  raging,  the  woman  went  avray.  ...  I 
vrent  up  to  the  eon  and  asked  him,  <  Was  that  his  mother  ?'  He  said, 
'  Yes.'  '  Was  she  good  and  kind  to  him  when  he  was  at  home  ?'  He  said, 
'  O  yes.'  '  Why  not  come  back  to  her?*  I  asked  him  ;  but  he  said,  '  he 
couldn't.'  Whereupon  I  took  his  arm,  and  tried  to  lead  him  away  by 
main  force :  but  he  «aid,  *  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  can't  go  back,'  and 
released  his  arm.  We  stood  on  the  bridge^some  minutes  longer,  looking 
at  the  view;  but  the  boy,  though  he  kept  away  from  his  comrades, 
would  not  eome.  I  wonder  what  they  have  done  togedier,  that  the  poor 
boy  is  past  going  home  ?  The  place  seemed  to  be  so  quiet  and  beautiful, 
and  far  away  from  London,  that  I  thought  crime  couldnH  have  reached 
it ;  and  yet,  here  it  lurks  somewhere  amon?  six  boys  of  sixteen,  each 
with  a  stain  in  his  heart,  and  some  black  history  to  tell."§  Again, 
when  HCr.  Titmarsh  attends  tlie  Petty  Sessions  at  the  little  town  of 
Roundstone,  in  Connemara  :  '^  If  the  Cockney  reader  supposes  that  in 
this  remote  country  spot,  so  wild,  so  beantifdl,  so  distant  from  the  hum 
and  vice  of  cities,  quarrelling  is  not,  and  Litigatien  never  shows  her 
snaky  head,  he  is  very  much  mistaken."!]  *' And  so,  af^r  a  few  more 
such  cases,  the  court  rose  ;  and  I  had  leisure  to  make  moral  reflections, 
if  so-minded — and  sighing  to  think  that  cruelty  jand  falsehood,  selfish- 
ness and  rapacity,  dwell  not  in  crowds  alone,  but  flourish  all  the  world 
over  :  sweet  flowers  of  human  nature,  they  bloom  in  all  climates  and 
seasons,  and  are  just  as  much  at  home  in  a  hothouse  in  Thavies'  Inn,  as 
on  a  lone  mountain,  or  a  rocky  sea-coast  in  Ireland,  where  never  a  tree 
vrill  grow.'^    And  once  more,  in  Coleraine :  *'  Heaven  bless  >us,  the 

•  Whately's'Logic.  f  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xL  X  Pendcnnis,  eh.  xxvil 

§  The  Irish  Sketch-book,  ch.  iv.         H  Ibid,  du  xviii.         '^  Ibid. 
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ways  of  London  are  beginning  to  be  known  eren  here.  GrentOitj  hai 
already  taken  up  her  leat  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  where  she  apologises 
for  the  plainness  of  her  look ;  and  lo  I  here  is  bribery  as  bold  as  in  the 
most  ciyilised  places — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  firom  St 
Stern's  and  PaU-maU."* 

when  the  disanpomtment  his  Man  of  Refinement  reodves  anndst  tli« 
simplicities  of  a  humbler  station,  has  the  efiect  of  throwing  him  back 
upon  high  and  polished  life^  with  an  increased  faYOur  towards  it,  produced 
by  the  recoil  in  question,  is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Flumer  Ward  asksjf 
toat,  with  all  his  powers,  attmnments,  and  habits  of  philosophising,  Tre- 
maine  had  not  till  now  percmred  that  simplicity  is  the  growth  of  no 
soil,  and  attached  to  no  particular  rank ;  that  it  depends  upon  eluuracter 
alone;  and  that,  altiiough  the  chances  are  against  it  in  a  court,  the 
obscurity  of  the  remotest  Tillage  will  not  exempt  its  inhabitants  other 
firom  dinngenuousness,  weakness,  or  falsehood  P 

Country  people  look  simple ;  but  tiiat,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  assures  ns, 
is  a  part  of  tneir  profouna  art  They  are  the  square-nosed  sharks  of 
Urrafirma^  he  says :  their  craft  is  smooth,  plausible,  and  onfathomaUe. 
<'  You  don't  believe  me,  perhaps.  Well,  tnen,  mv  sharp  cockney*  go 
lire  and  do  business  in  the  country,  and  tell  me  at  the  yearns  end  whether 
you  have  not  found  humble  unknown  Practitioners  of  Humbug,  Over* 
reaching,  and  Manoeuvre,  to  whom  Thieves'  Inn  London  migfat  go  to 
school, 

^<  We  hear  much,  firom  such  as  write  with  the  butt-end  of  their  grand* 
fother's  flageolet,  about  simple  swains  and  downy  meads;  but  when  you 
get  there^  the  natives  are  at  least  as  downy  as  any  part  of  the  con* 
oem."J 

What  says  our  Poet  Laureate  that  now  is  (and  long  may  he  be  !)*- 

Below  me,  tliere,  is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  small ! 
And  vet  babbles  o'er  like  a  cily,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and  spite; 
And  Jack  on  his  ale-house  bench  has  as  many  lies  as  a  Gear.} 

Romney  Leigh,  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  after  some  disastrous  expe- 
riences in  a  rural  district,  intimates  pretty  clearly  his  comparative  estimate 
of  town  and  country  morals,  as  being  much  of  a  muchness,  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  tiie  other : 

I  had  my  windows  broken  onoe  or  twice 
B  V  liberal  peasants,  naturally  incensed 
At  such  a  vexer  of  Arcadian  peace. 
Who  would  not  let  men  call  their  wives  their  own 
To  kick,  like  Britons— and  made  obstacles 
When  things  went  smoothly  as  a  baby  drugged. 
Towards  freedom  and  starvation;  bringing  down 
The  wicked  London  tavern-thieves  and  drabs. 
To  affront  the  bless^  hill-side  drabs  and  thieves 
With  mended  morals,  quotha — ^fine  new  lives.!— 
My  windows  paid  for't.    I  was  shot  at  once,  &c.|| 

My  Lord  Chesterfield  had  taken  fatherly  care,  a  good  century  pieviously, 
to  dear  his  son's  mind  of  the  then  current  cant  about  Country  versus 

*  The  Irish  Sketch-book,  di.  zxix.  f  Tremaine,  cb.  viiL 

{Clouds  and  Sonshme,  ch.  i  §  Tennyson's  Maud,  IV.  2. 
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TowDi  ftiid  Cottogw  venof  Courts.  Falsdiood  and  diniinnlaticm,  his 
lordiii^  admiti^  are  onquestioiiably  to  be  foniid  at  courts ;  but  where  are 
ibmr  not  to  be  found?  << Cottages  have  theniy  as  well  as  courts;  only 
with  worse  manners.''  A  couple  of  neighbouring  farmers  in  a  Tillage^ 
sajs  the  eari,  will  oontrire  and  practise  as  many  tricks,  to  overreach  eiush 
other  at  the  next  market,  or  to  sunplant  each  other  in  the  favour  of  the 
'squire^  as  any  two  courtiers  can  ao  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  fiivour 
ot  thar  prince.  **  Whatever  poets  may  write,  or  fools  believe,  of  rural 
innoeence  and  truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  courts,  this  is  most  undoubtedly 
true — that  shepherds  and  ministers  are  both  men ;  their  nature  and  pas- 
sioDS  the  same,  the  modes  of  them  only  different'**  This  doctrine  the 
ooble  ex- viceroy  and  ex-secretary  of  state  judged  a  wholesome  prophy- 
lactic for  the  use  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  in  hu  teens,  then  makmg  his 
first  suMjuaintance  with  the  great  world. 

Mr.  Shiriey  Brooks  makes  a  direct  onset  against  Cowper's  Hne  (**  God 
made  the  country,"  &c.),  as  a  line  of  no  great  meaning,  and  with  such 
meaning  as  it  possesses  pointing  to  a  false  inference.  A  had  man,  he  con- 
tends, becomes  worse  in  the  country,  where  his  pleasures  are  limited  and 
coarse,  and  where  he  is  compelled  to  spend  hours  in  miserable  self-com- 
muning, than  in  a  city,  where  vice  runs  in  a  constant  current,  and  where 
he  can  escape  from  solitude  and  thought.  It  is  untrue,  the  author  of 
*^  The  Gordian  Knot"  maintains,  to  allege  that  country  life  is  favourable 
even  to  morality-^to  the  '^  gentler  morab"  it  has  long  ceased  to  lay 
claim).  The  most  dangerous  treatment,  he  says,  to  which  you  can  expose 
an  e^  nature,  is  that  species  of  solitary  confinement  called  retirement 
from  a  large  town ;  simply,  and  logically,  for  the  same  reason  that  such  a 
life  is  favourable  to  a  virtuou§  nature.  Nothing  new  is  put  in,  but  what 
is  there  develops,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Town  life,  he  continues, 
'*  stunts  the  vice  it  seems  to  nourish.  Drawing  our  illustrations  from  the 
mere  catalogue  of  crime,  the  offences  with  which  we  credit  the  populous 
city  are  comparatively  slight  to  the  strange,  wild,  cold-blooded  crimes 
which  pollute  the  hiJf-peopled  hamlet,  or  the  scarcely-peopled  valley. 
The  rustic  broods  in  stupid  malignity  and  isolation  over  his  wrones  and 
hates,  and  suddenly  commits  a  d^  whose  ferocity  is  only  equalled  by  the 
perpetrator's  idiotism  in  expecting  to  escape  undetected.  He  has  for- 
gotten, in  a  stagnant  life,  that  keen  eyes  and  quick  brains  will  be  on  his 
track,  and  he  indulges  in  a  revel  of  passion  or  revenge  of  which  the  town 
criminal  seldom  dreams. 

''  But  I  did  not  mean  to  eo  so  low.  Look  at  the  class  of  bad  and 
hateful  men  who  do  not  come  into  the  criminal  list,  but  who  are,  notwith- 
standing, pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  society.  Take  the  gambler,  the 
libertine,  the  domestic  tyrant — worst,  because  capable  of  inflicting  most 
misery,  of  the  four.  Contrast  the  city  and  the  country  profligate  in 
action ;  both  are  outraging  the  real  laws  of  God  and  the  sham  laws  of 
men— -and  so  fsr  are  equal  in  their  turpitude.  But  if  one  adds  to  this  a 
riolation  of  the  instinct  we  call  decency,  it  will  be  the  dweller  among  the 
green  trees,  and  the  quiet  fields,  and  by  the  bright  river — the  heaven- 
made  locality  of  the  poet."t 

•  Lord  Chesterfldd'i  Letters  to  his  Son,  Ko.  150.    (May,  1748.) 
t  Aspen  Court,  ch.  xlvi 
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EiMi  W«Klfwoitii.  makaft  his  Peter  Beil  the  wome  i»dier  tfata.-  the 
better  6m  hit  niiocittiani  with  meuntaia  and.moor : 

To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitwy  Nature  feeds 

'Mid  summer  stoms  or  miter's  ioe^ 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 

The  cruel  oit  j  breeds.* 

If  Balsac,  in  ''  Lee  Parents  pauvres,*^  exhibits  in  one  character  the 
lowest  depth  of  cjnucal  corruption  or  of  atrocious  hatred,  and  in  others 
the  last  extremities  of  degraded  ignominy* — as  seen  in  city  life — that  city, 
too,  of  which  Montesquieu  had  said,  a  century  before,  *'  A  Paris  on  est 
^tourdi  par  le  monde,  on  ne  connait  que  les  manieres,  et  on  n'a  pas  le 
temps  de  connaltre  les  vices  et  les  vertus^f — not  the  less  does  Balsac,  in 
*^  Les  Paysans,"  transfer  into  country  quarters  the  very  same  population 
of  rascals,  hypocrites,  and  robbers,  he  had  been  showing  us  in  town.^  A 
revelation  of  wholesale  wickedness — perpetrated  by  one  who  plunged 
*^  headlong  into  a  sea  of  monstrous  and  abominable  crime,  before  which 
the  memories  of  Borgia  and  Cenci  might  stand  rebuked" — by  a  village 
shoemaker,  who  entered  on  this  course  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five — 
gave  notoriety  and  bad  eminence,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  a  quiet  and 
obscure  Buckinghamshire  village,  ^'remote  from  cities  and  their  costaniina* 
tions — the  abode,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  poet's  domestic  peace.  Sweet 
Auburn  might  well  be  reproduced  in  Chesham,  that  obscure  home  of  pas- 
toral life,  half  way  between  the  gentle  townships  of  Berkhampstead  and 
Amenham.^  But  a  trial  at  Aylesbury  assizes  revealed  the  rank  pre- 
sence, in  this  tranquil  spot,  of  fornication  and  adultery,  incest  and  muraer, 
poisoning  and  abortion — all  '*  tangled  together  in  one  hideous  web  of  sin 
and  horror.''  These^  said  a  contemporary  reviewer,  are,  then,  the  ^*  simple 
annals  of  the  poor" — this  is  ^'  Our  Village"  at  work.  It  mi^t  be  that 
such  a  case  was  exceptional  and  monstrous ;  but  the  case  was  taken  to 
show  what  cottase  life  may  be.  *'  Great  as  are  the  sins  of  great  cities, 
we  fully  believe,*^  affirms  tne  Saturday  Reviewer,  ^'  that  village  life,  if  we 
knew  all  its  hidden  abominations,  produces  as  many.  The  very  worst 
crimes  are  often  found — and  oftener,  it  may  be  feared,  exist  without  being 
brought  to  light — ^in  places  as  retired  and  obscure  as  Chesham.'^  Else- 
where, again,  the  same  authority ||  impresses  it  upon  us,  that  any  one  who 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  a  rural  neighbourhood  will 
undoubtedly  find,  that  green  fields,  and  singing  birds,  and  getting  up  at 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  do  not  carry  with  them  or  imply  exalted 
virtue  of  any  sort,  and  that  it  is  only  in  melodramas  and  pastoral  tales 
that  innocence  dwells  under  the  hedgerows. 

In  melodramas  the  thing  goes  down  well,  of  course.  In  high  poetical 
comedy,  too,  and  before  a  Parisian  audience  ^witness  the  plaudits  recently 
kvished  on  the  lyrisme  champetre  of  M.  Emile  Augier's  ^'  La  Jeunesse,*^ 
for  instance.  Hubert,  in  that  piece,  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  guileless 
simplicities  and  placid  repose  of  rustic  life,  and  Mathilde  is  a  convert, 

*  Peter  Bell,  Prologue.  f  Pens^  divots  de  Mcntesqideu. 

1  Eugene  Poitou,  Du  Roman,  &c 

f  aaHrday  Bemew,  No.  72,  Art.  '<  Sweet  Aubum.'' 

y  Ibid.,  Na  84,  Art  "Betow  the Surtoe^'* 
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ihoogli  ha  mother  is  iH>t  Mathilde  thinks  it  is  all  onaoswerahle ;  her 
jxkotiner,  that  it  is  not  wacth  answering : 

Mathilde,  ^  sa  mhe. 
QaeT^po(Bd84aP 

MaIUME  HUGUXT. 

Mbn  Dien,  vous  me  troubier  la  t^te. 
A  ces  discosnons^  moi,  je  ne'snis  pas  pr6te. 

Maxhuiib.. 
TadiMohus  una  issue  ^  Penfer  de  Paris, 
On.f  enxDontre  une,  et  c'est  la  seule. 

Mabamb  Hugxtbt. 

A^tonayis, 

HUBBBT. 

N'en  doatea  pas,  madame,  et  ()u'im  jour  cette  issue 
De  tons  les  bons  esprits  ne  doive  etre  aperyue. 
Montrous^n  le  chemin  k  se  si^cle  eroport^ : 
C'est  1^  qa'est  le  salut  de  la  soci^t^ 
Kemettea  en  honnenr  le  see  de  la  chatme, 
Eepeuplea  la  oampagpe  aux  d^pens  de  la  rue; 
Grevez  d'imp6ts  la  viile  et  d^revez  les  cbaaips, 
Ayee  moins  de  bourgeois  et  plus  de  pajsaos.* 

These  beUes  tirades^  as  M.  Vapereau  styles  them,  were  nightly  hailed 
at  the  Od^n  with  a  triple  salvo  of  applaudissemenU  and  bravosy  wherein 
the  critics  were  able  to  descry  symptoms  of  a  social  regeneration.  A 
proper  place  is  a  Paris  pastond  to  look  for  soch  symptoms.  Regenera- 
tions that  hegin  at  the  Od^on  bid  fair  to  live  a  long,  and  strong,  and 
serious  life. 

Dramas  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  country,  Mr.  Tickler  dog- 
matically asserts,  in  the  Noctes,  cannot  be  good,  "  for  the  people  have  no 
character."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  retorts,  that  '<  nae  character's  better 
than  a  bad  ane,*'  and  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  country,  with  pastoral 
pluck.  "  But  you  see,  sir,  you're  just  perfectly  ignorant  o'  what  you're 
talkin  about — ^mr  it's  only  kintrafolk  that  has  ony  character  ava, — and 
town's-bodies  seem  to  be  a'  in  a  slump."  Christopher  North  here  puts 
in  a  word.  '^  The  passions  in  the  country,  methinks,  James,  are  stronger 
and  bolder,  and  more  distinguishable  from  each  other  than  in  towns?" 
Jamea  replies^  Hoggishly,  Shepherd*  wise,  that  '<  deevil  a  passion's  in  the 
town,  but  envy,  and  backbiting,  and  conceitedness."t  He  would  have 
stickled  stoutly  for  every  syllable  of  Cowper*s  doctrine, 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town : 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most,  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ?| 

Cowper's  affirmative  as  regards  health  is  not  queried  or  negatived  as 
the  virtue  clause  has  been.  Ague-districts  and  similar  anomalies  ex- 
cepted, the  superiority  of  country  life,  £rom  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is 

*  La  Jeunesse,  par  Emile  Augier  (1858).         f  Noctes  Ambrosianae,  April,  1827. 
}  The  Task,  book  i 
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generally  enough  allowed.  Men  are  not  made,  according  to  Jeaa- 
JaoqueSy  to  be  massed  together  en  /ourmM^ei,  but  dlsomed  abroad 
orer  the  earth  that  is  gifen  them  to  cultivate.  "  The  ooser  thej  ^et 
togetheri  the  more  they  corrupt  each  other.  Bodily  infinmtiea^  as  well 
as  vices  of  the  soul,  are  the  infallible  result  of  a  too  numerous  conoourve. 
Of  all  the  animab,  man  it  is  that  is  least  able  to  live  in  herds.  Men 
heaped  together  like  sheep  would  very  quickly  die  out  The  bieaih  of 
man  is  mortal  to  his  fellows :  this  is  no  less  true  literally  than  figura- 
tively.''* Such  is  Rousseau's  way  of  putting  the  case.  That  didacUc 
poet-doctor  who  wrote  four  big  Books  m  blank  verse  (still  read  and,  by 
snatches,  worth  reading)  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Hedth,  exhorts  every 
one  that,  amid  this  feverish  world,  would  wear 

A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind, 

to  ^<fly  the  rank  cit}%  shun  its  turbid  air."  Breathe  not,  he  profesnonaUy 
advises, 

—the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  sickening,  and  the  living  world 
Exhaled,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortiuity.    It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell. 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  Nature ;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Belapses  into  fighting  elements : 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  offensive  things, 

such  as  it  would  have  done  Dr.  Smollett's  heart  good  to  analyse,  and 
then  call  each  component  abomination  by  its  right  name.  So  I^.  Arm- 
strong would  forthwith  see  all  London  out  of  town : 

While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  vou,  and  the  vales ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breeze 
That  fans  the  ever-undulatmg  sky : 
A  kindly  sky !  whose  fostering  power  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign.f 

*  EmUe,  livre  i.  f  Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  i 
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BT  OUIDA. 


THB  AOQUlZarmOB  I  MADS  m  THE  TKACr  TO  BADOT. 

Ws  had  jart  stopped  at  Epemay  to  take  the  customary  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

**  Wretched  stuff,  isn't  it  ?'*  said  my  sole  compagaoD  de  royage. 

^  Abominable !  as  bad  as  the  worst  gooseberry  ever  palmed  off  with  an 
nobliishing  Sillery  seal  and  an  exorbitant  price  by  that  upright  and  in- 
ooimptible  class  toe  British  merchants,"  I  answered,  laughing,  and  look- 
ing at  him  for  the  first  time. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  probably  about  thirW,  with  golden- 
colovired  hair  and  regular  features,  that  would  hare  <manned  Larater 
save  for  a  something,  one  could  hardly  say  what,  that  told  a  phy- 
noffnomy  of  irresolution.  With  a  Tacillating  man  I  never  had  any 
patience  yet  If  Esau  choose  to  be  foolish  and  sell  his  birthright  (and 
when  you  are  hungry  I  can  quite  fancy  a  savoury  mess  being  more 
attractive  than  an  indefinite  heritage),  1  like  him  to  do  it  with  a  dash 
and  a  spirit  and  a  will  of  his  own,  not  to  stand  shilly-shallybg  between 
the  two,  hankering  after  the  one,  yet  wonderbg  whether  the  ouier  is  not 
better,  till  all  steam  and  flavour  is  gone  out  of  his  mess,  and,  like  the  doff 
of  .Ssopian  fiune^  he  loses  both  meats  in  that  &thomless  river  which 
washes  wavering  purposes  far  away  into  that  bottomless  sea,  where  idle 
regrets  lie  bnrira  never  to  be  recalled. 

He  laughed. 

**  What  class  is  upright  and  incorruptible  ?  Not  the  much-vaunted 
middle  class,  I  am  sure.  If  we  want  swindles,  frauds,  and  unlawful 
extortions,  we  must  go,  then,  for  most  of  them  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
lecture  on  '  Probity'  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  grind  their  Hands 
down  to  destitution  and  a  strike;  the  parsons,  who  trade  in  livings 
wainst  their  ordination  oaths,  and  weep  in  their  pulpits  as  our  acton  on 
their  boards,  to  draw  crowded  houses — ^I  mean  churches ;  the  great 
surgeons,  who  sentimentalise  at  committees  over  the  good  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do,  the  suffering  Heaven  allows  them  to  alleviate,  and  operate, 
knowing  it  will  be  useless  and  fatal,  just  to  pocket  the  hundred-pound 
fee.  If  the  middle  class  is  so  beautifully  moral,  'tis  a  pity  it  isn't  a  trifle 
more  honest     Do  you  smoke?     Try  one  of  these." 

**  Thank  you.     You're  going  to  baden,  I  suppose,  as  I  am  ?" 

'*  Yes,  it^  the  Queen  of  Bads,  isn't  it?  One  can't  tire  of  Baden; 
ihose  two  poplars  at  its  entrance  are  two  sentinels  that  won't  let  in 
the  worry  and  boredom  of  the  work-a-day  world  into  its  Armida^ 
gardens." 

'*  No,  but  it's  a  pity  some  of  its  golden  apples  are  rather  Dead  Sea 
fruit,"  said  I,  laughmg.  *'  One  can't  help  obeying  that  witching  man- 
date *  Faites  votre  jeu,'  but  one  pays  a  devil  of  a  price  for  those  con- 
founded little  cards  sometimes." 

A  certain  impatient  shade  went  over  his  {ace,  as  if  he»  too,  had  paid  a 
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deril  of  a  price  to  that  Ciice  that  Ivaks  under  the  tempting  gpreen  tables, 
but  he  laughed. 

**  Well,  is  there  any  pleasure- for  which  one  doesn't  paj  some  time  or 
other?  Montaigne  says,  on  the  footsteps  of  every  eojoyment  there 
follows  a  satiety  that  looks  almost  like  penitence ;  but  satiety's  better 
than  monotony  without  excitement  Don,'t  you  think  so  ?  It  would  be 
better  of  the  two  to  die  in  one's  caps  than  of  hypochondria.  I  would 
rather  haye  been  Dick  Steele  than  Cowper." 

*^  Certainly  I  do.  I  like  my  curry  hot,  and  wouldn't  give  a  rush  for 
it  without  plenty  of  sanea  piquante;  en  m6ne  tamps,  thtNre'a  a' medium 
between  no  pepper  at  all  and  such  a  lot  of  cayenne  that  it  ezcoriate»ODe'« 
throat" 

''Perhaps.  But  when  one  has  the  saiiee  piqoaDte,.asyoa  oail  it,  in 
tme's  hands,  one's- rery  apt  to  take  too* much  of  it;  I  der^  anyiwdy'to 
stand  quietly  by  in  tfate  Koisaal,  and  help  baekiog  die  coMors ;  aad>  if 
one  pays  as  you  say,  one  pays  for  excitement,  and*  that  is  worth  more 
than  most  of  the  things  we  buy,  and  our  gauning's^  not  worse  in  its 
efleets  than  that  gambling  legitimised  in  England  and  pationised  in  ^ 
Stotk  Exchange.  FFe  only  ruin  ourselvee ;  those  great  gamestess  msty 
iBTolre  thousands.  Ah,  here  are  the  black  and  whita  btfsr.  WV?e 
eroBsed  the  Rehl,  then.     We  shan't  be  long  before  we  reach  Ooeai" 

''Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Baden  ?"  X  asked,  innoomtl/. 

He  smiled,  a  little  consciously,  I  thought. 

"Oh,  no ;  but  I  am  expected  there  fm  dnmer  at  seren^  that  is  all,  «t 
*a  Badisehw  Hof." 

"  By  some  (air  lady,  sans  doute,  or  youweuldn^be  in  auoh  a  demee  o€ 
a  hurry  to  gel  orer  the  ground  so  fast,"  thowht  I,  aa  he  lapsed  into 
nlenee,  smoMng  his  Manilla  and  turning  oyer  the  leares  of  a  ChaUffnamL 
I  liked  him :  I  have  a  knack  of  liking  people  at  first  sights  which  has  led 
me  into  a  g^ood  many  pitfab  before  now,  but  of  which  I  shall  never 
break  mysefi^  I  believe,  to  my  grave.  He  interested  me,  I  did  not  know 
why,  and  when  he  offered  me  a  seat  in  the  carriage  that  waited  for  hiA 
ai  the  station,  as  I  was  going,  too,  to  the  Badisoher  Hof,  I  aeoepted  it 
willingly,  though  we  Englishmen  are  as  shy  of  chance  acquaintaneee  as 
a  rat  of  a  lurcher,  and  freeze  ourselves  into  statues  at  a  moBsenf  s  notioe 
if  we  are  insulted  by  a  otvility  from  somebody  we  "  don't  know." 

"  Pray  don't  thank  me.  I  am  most  happy  to  have  brought  you  hersw 
Good-by.  We  shall  meet  at  the  Kursaal  or  the  ConversotioB,  or  som^ 
where,  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  a  waiten  "Quels  Boat  las 
appartemens  do  Lord  Trevanion  ?  montrea^es  moi ;"  and  went  qoiddy 
up  the  stairs*  I  fdlowed  him,  the  rooms  I  had  bespoken  lying  in  m 
same  direction,  and  as  the  man*  threw  open  the  door  for  him  of  one  of 
the  salons,  I  saw  a  woman  rise  and  meet  him  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  I  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of<  his  impatience  to  reach  Baden, 
and  I  laughed,  as  I  dressed,  to  think  how  secure  we  are  to  guess  aiight 
if  at  the  bottom  of  every  weakness,  mischief  madness,  or  folly,  one  mm-^ 
pects— a  woman ! 

It  was  one  of  Badea'e  fullest  seasons.  Royal  princes  were  as  plentiful 
as  trout  in  April,  and  cabinet  ministers  in  d%ag6  morning,  toilettes  took 
it  msf  for  once  in  the  year;  statesmen,  ministers,  and  literati  betted  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  punted  at  the  roulette-table,  chatted  with  Vtvierv  aad 
jested  atBmiledeGiiardin's.    There  were  the  handsomsat  wemen  o£  the 
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Balgramm  haute  Toite,  and  the  moti  oiiiimiing  of  th*  *'mmM  Frtn- 
gniw.**  M*  BtnMei*8  iugenoitj  was  taxed  to  the  utmart  to  fdmiA 
•reiy  diyertisseinent  that  could  be  devised ;  and  in  die hmdof  sonthine^ 
unmOf  g9M^^  and  fiuhion,  a  besA  fide  inralid,  oarrjiBg*  a  burden  of 
dyepspaa  or  ^ithiiisy  would  hate  loc^ied  as  oat  of  plaee  as  a  theologieal 
article  in  a  hfely  magaaioe,  or  those  new  glass  trucks  of  Bibles,  witfi 
tfaetr  Teodors  muting  texts  as  the  tinman  calls  *'  Muff*eens !''  or  the 
gardeners  **  Buy  flors  all  a  blawtn' !"  as  we  see  them  jusi  now  in  oar 
Ijondea  alrssts,  thanka  to  Sxeter  Hall^  who,  ^ugh  it  hisses  theatres^ 
and  calls  their  managsrs-  senrants  of  Sata%  is  not  abere  copying  thm 
iBode  of  plaoard  and  advertiseiDent. 

Baden  was  full,  and  I  met  plenty  of  pe<^  I  knew  in  .the  ConTSfsa^ 
tion  the  niomiag  afber  I  arrirecL  Almost  one  of  the  first  I  saw  was  my 
ftfloip*traveUer,  whom  I  eneonntered  on  the  stairoasey  with  the  lady  <n 
wiiose  weleome  of  him  I  had  oangfat  a  glimpse,  and  in  whom  I  recognised 
Bya  Boville,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  sister's^  a  daughter  of  old  Trsra* 
nion's^  who,  it  seemed,  was  just  recently  engaged  to  the  man  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  train.  He  was  one  of  the  Cheeterfields^of  Dorset,  a  famSy 
as  proad  as  Lucifer  but  as  poor  as  beggars^  who  had  lost  their  coronet 
^tingibr  the  '<  White  Rose  and  the  long  heads  of  haii^  with  Derwent* 
water  and  Dundee.  He  was  an  attache  to  one  of  our  legations;  a  frilow 
that  won  on  yon  strangely :  I  couldn't  tell  you  why  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ness and  recklessness,  of  gay  spirits  and  extreme  depression,  diat  nerer 
made  yon  certain  of  what  mood  you  would  find  him  in,  and  yet  made 
you  like  him  in  all,  against  your  better  sense,  and  be  as  tender  orer,  and 
tolerant  of  him  as  you  would  be  of  a  woman.  His  was  a  loye-engage- 
mentt  duA  was  plain  to  see»  He  loved  Bra  Boville^  I  believe^  as  ckarly 
aa  a  man  eould ;  he  was  proud  of  her,  of  having  won  her,  with  h^p 
beaoty,  her  grace,  her  biiih ;  he  was  never  weary  of  her  sodety ;  he 
cased  for  no  other  woman,  and  the  g^reatest  beauties  in  Baden  passed  by 
him  unnotieed.  But  there  was  one  thing  I  fkneied  he  loved  as  dearly, 
perhaps  move  deariy  than  he  did  her,  and  that  was  the  fatal  syren,  the 
dianned  Circe,  the  resistless  iairy,  who  beckons  ns  to  die  green  tables 
and  hands  us  a  cup  that>  if  we  taste  it,  we  cannot  set  down,  as  delicious 
aa  brandy,  as  seductive  as-opium,  as  dangerous  as  absinthe — the  Circe  that 
lies  in  the  whirl  of  the  Roulette  and  the  chances  of  Trente-et^Un.  She 
had  no  rival  in  her  own  sex,  but  I  fancied  she  had  one  in  the  allHMdno* 
tive  syren  of  Chanosv  that  sits  behind  the  croupier's  elbow  in  the  gas-lit 
salonsof  the  Kursaal.     I  was  but  too  right ! 

"  Den't  go  to  the  gaming-rooms,  Cynl,"  I  heard  her  whisper  to  him, 
tliat  night,  in  the  ball-room  at  the  KnrsaaL 

He  laughed :  "  Why,  my  dearest  ?" 

**  I den't  know ;  I  can  give  you  no  good  reason  perhaps;  but  I  have 
a  banor  of  them.  One  of  my  uncles,  years  ago,  wen  there  were  hells 
in  St.  James*s-street,  gamed  away  all  his  fortune  at  Rouge-et^N<»r>  and 
shot  himself  in  despair.'* 

**  I  won't  make  so  tragic  an  ending,"  kughed  Chesterfield,  though  he 
gave  a  hidf*shudder  as  she  spoke.  *'  He  hadn't  what  I  have  to  bind  him 
to  life.    JconM  never  despair  while  I  have  yon." 

<<  But-do  promise  me — do.  I  never  tease  you  abont  anytUng^-^but 
if  you  would  promise  me  this  T 

He  looked  fondly  down  into  her  eyes,  but  shook.his  bedl,  Umghingiyv 
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<<  Moy  I  am  not  food  of  prominDg.  I  would  nerer  break  promisea  ;  and 
one  can  nerer  be  sure  how  hi  one  maj  be  able  to  keep  them.  There  ii 
die  moBic  again — are  you  readj  ?" 

He  whiried  her  round  in  a  waits,  and  I  dare  say  soon  made  her  fin^get 
his  refusaL  Women,  at  one  kind  word,  fbrgire  nt  fifty  unkind  onei,  and, 
fike  spanidfl,  lick  our  hands  for  a  single  caress,  and  pass  over  all  the 
Mows  before  it.  He  put  her  into  her  carriage  rery  tenderiy  that  night, 
and  bent  his  head  for  a  fiirewell  touch  of  her  lips  as  he  gare  her  her  fan, 
and  stood  looking  after  her  as  they  drore  away ;  but,  ten  minutes  afkor,  be 
joined  us,  and  was  punting  at  the  roulette  with  reckless  eagerness.  Oh, 
the  women  who  trust  us !  it's  well  for  them  they  donH  see  us  when  their 
backs  are  turned !  Fair  amie  lectrice,  when  you  lay  your  glossy  head  on 
your  pillow,  picturing  your  dearly  beloved  Charhe  smolang  a  solitary 
cinr,  looking  at  your  photc^^ph  by  the  starlight,  and  dedicating  all  his 
midnight  thoughts  to  you,  if  you  could  but  see  how  he  passes  the  small 
hours,  and  how  very  agreeably  he  can  console  himself  for  your  absence, 
I  wonder  if  you'd  give  him  such  a  sweet  smile  when  you  hear  hb  step  on 
the  staircase  next  day?  But,  soyes  tranquille,  Charlie  may  Ioto  yon 
very  well  for  all  that ;  it  is  only  that  the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
ana  you,  being  a  little  lamb,  cannot  understand  his  liking  for  lairs  that 
have  no  attraction  for  you. 

Chesterfield  played  recklessly,  but  his  good  and  bad  fortune  ran  preUy 
evenly,  and  he  did  not  lose  much. 

**  Didn't  I  hear  Eva  ask  you  not  to  play  ?"  I  said,  as  we  left  the 
Kursaal  together.     A  rapid  cloud  passed  over  his  face : 

'*  You  did.  She  is  right,  no  doubt :  it  were  wiser,  nosably,  to  cut 
the  place  altogether;  the  infernal  intoxication  will  get  tne  better  of  me 
some  day,  and  I  shall  beggar  myself  to  my  last  sovereign.  But  I  cannot 
resist  it  all  the  same ;  the  lon^ng  for  its  excitement  comes  to  me  as  the 
craving  for  drink,  I  suppose,  to  drunkards.  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  the 
money  I  win  when  I  have  won  it,  but  for  the  hcuard  I  could  stake  my 
life  at  times.  I  would  not  give  my  promise  to  her  for  woilds ;  I  dare 
not ;  I  should  break  it  if  I  (Ud." 

**  Yet,"  said  I,  <<  I  often  think  what  a  set  of  fools  we  are  to  fling  onr 
fortunes  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel,  the  colour  of  a  card.  I  love  play,  like 
you ;  but,  on  my  life,  it  might  make  one  shun  it  to  see  those  poor  devils 
who  have  hune  about  the  tables  all  their  days,  who  have  lost  their  wealth, 
and  ^their  lands,  and  their  peace,  waiting  on  its  caprices,  yet  still  stsnd 
hovering  there,  playing  the  game  in  imagination,  hugging  in  fancy,  as 
Paul  d'lvoi  says  somewhere,  the  gold  which  they  haven't  a  shilling 
left  to  try  and  win,  and  hungering  for  the  hazard  to  which  they  have 
lost  all." 

"  True  enough.     And  to  think  one  may  some  day  be  like  them  I" 

I  stared  at  him  and  laughed.  **  You  vraiment !  I  wonder  how  £va 
Boville  would  relish  a  ruined  gamester  for  her  husband  !*' 

He  turned  very  pale  in  the  gaslight,  and  stopped  me  impatiently. 
^'Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Jests  are  very  near  truth  sometimes." 
Then  he  laughed  that  very  silvery  laugh,  that  oughtn't  to  have  had  any 
dash  of  bitterness  ever  in  it.  "I'm  not  ruined  yet  quite;  and  some 
men  make  very  lucW  coups,  vou  know,  at  the  green-table.  Good  night, 
my  dear  feUow  I  How  bright  the  stars  are ;  brighter  than  onr  gti- 
lights!     My  cigar's  gone  out ;  give  me  a  fusee,  wiS  yon  ?" 
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II. 

BOW  THE  TWO  BITAL8  70U0HT  FOE  SMPIBK. 

<'  Oh  !  the  gay  dalliance  of  our  life  in  Egypt!"  at  Cleopatra  has  it  ia 
Mr.  Tennyson's  dream  of  har  women ;  how  pieasandy  the  days  went  by 
in  amnnngy  bewitchmg,  erer  deor^  nerer  doll  Baden,  where  we  kept  the 
iMdl  efer  in  the  air;  and  that  loTer  of  good  thingfy  CatoUus  himself, 
eoaldn*t  hare  complained  of  being  bored  S  he'd  been  amongst  ns.  The 
CT^me  de  la  cr6me  of  Europe,  firom  emperors  to  authorsi  from  diploma- 
tists  to  belles,  had  congregated  there,  and  the  Austrian  band  m  the 
Kiosque  played  merrily  through  the  summer  days,  and  the  gaslights  of 
the  erowoed  Kursaal  burned  bright  through  the  summer  nights,  and  we 
laughed,  and  flirted,  and  betted,  and  played,  and  left  ennui  and  misan- 
thropy behind  us,  fi>r  once,  in  the  light,  pleasant  atmosphere  of  the  Queen 
of  Bads,  where  M.  Benaiet  burned  electric  light  for  the  delectation  of  his 
g^uests,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  condened  to  darkness 
mud  tallow  candles;  and  with  the  private  theatre,  the  Jockey  Club^  and 
the  Conversation,  Rouge-et-Noir,  Roulette,  and  a  charming  Comtesse 
Clos  de  Vougeot,  who  bebg  a  little  Legitimist,  rowed  she  hated  me  for 
baying  that  Suisse  panrenu,  that  Empereur  Tib^re's  croix  d'honneur,  but 
made  her  hatred  more  pleasant  than  most  people's  love,  I  enjoyed  that 
August  exceedingly.  Staying  myself  at  the  Badischer  Hot,  where 
Chesterfield  had  not  been  aole  to  set  rooms,  I  saw  a  good  d^d  of  the 
TreTanion  fiunily,  and  of  him.  Treranion  himself  was  an  agreeable 
fellow,  who  lived  more  than  up  to  his  income,  which  was  limited  for  a 
peer^s ;  his  infe  was  eaually  pleasant,  to  my  taste  at  least,  though  some 
did  say  she  was  horrioly  proud ;  but,  to  l>e  sure,  they  were  women  who 
were  not  in  her  monde,  and  envied  her  style  (private  pique,  mon  ami,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  most  things),  and  Eva  I  bad  known  ever  sbce  she 
was  a  child — she  was  not  much  more  than  one  in  years  now — and 
there  was  about  her  something  so  soft  and  spirituel  that  you  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  using  her  rouehly  than  of  taking  a  hatchet  to  cut 
down  a  harebell.  Chesterfield  wouldn't,  at  least ;  gentle  to  everybody, 
he  was  ipexpressibly  so  to  her.  There  was  but  one  thine  that  rivalled 
her,  and  held  sovereignty  with  her  over  him — ^his  other  icbl,  Trente-et- 
Un.  The  more  I  saw  of  him  the  better  I  liked  him,  not  that  I 
always  sympathised  with  him,  tout  au  oontnure,  he  used  to  make  me 
^ink  angrily  of  '*  Unstable  as  waters,  thou  shalt  not  prevail;"  there  was 
something  biiarre  and  changeable  that  I  do  not  like  in  anybody,  yet, 
deuce  take  him,  he  fitscinated  you,  as  a  woman  might  who  bewitched  you 
against  vour  reason,  and  someway  made  you  like  him,  with  all  his  weiEdc- 
ness  and  mutations  of  mood,  more  than  many  better,  or  at  least  more  re- 
liable men.  It  was  very  queer,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  pdbful  interest  for  me : 
he  seemed  to  me  one  on  whom  Nature  had  lavished  all  her  best^fts,  but 
who  would  tluow  them  all  away  and  come  to  grief  somehow.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  his  chef,  he  was  the  darling  of  a  viBry  exclusive  society ; 
nobody  in  Baden  would  have  shared  my  presentiment,  I  dare  say,  wno 
saw  bun  talking  and  laughing  in  the  Conyersation,  exchanging  mots  with 
wits,  or  looking  into  his  fiance's  eyes  as  he  whirled  her  round  in  a  waits, 
though  they  might  if  they  had  noticed  him  when  he  was  backing  the 
colour,  his  eyes  dark,  his  ups  white  with  feverish  excitation,  spunM  to 
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greater  recklessness  if  he  lost,  tempted  to  farther  risk  if  he  won,  never 
tired  of  the  delicious  excitement,  forgettbg  one  love  in  another  ibr  the 
beckoning  Circe  that  lured  him  in  that  syren  refrain  "  Faites  votre  jea, 
messieurs  !**  Luck  began  to  run  against  mm;  he  lost  more  at  the  Baden 
tables  than  even  a  ridi  man  could  well  have  afforded,  and  a  mh  man  he 
was  not. 

**  He  had  a  fine  fortune  ten  jmas  ago,^  laid  a  man  I  ^tnew,  Powell 
of  the  Carbineers,  one  day  in  the  Kureaal. 

•'Whohad?"  •udl.     "Chesterfield?" 

"Yesi  but  he'«  made  dadcs  and  dsakes  of  it.  His  nude  left  Inm 
a  good  lot  of  tin,  but  I  don't  hnoj  there's  maoh  of  it  now.  You  know 
he's  such  a  shocking  fellow  for  phijr ;  games  awaj  no  end,  It^  dBaaadly 
tempting,  but  there's  a  medium  in  all  tilings." 

There  was  a  medium  for  him— ^  cool,  unimpfeesible,  philoeophic  sort 
of  fellow ;  but  there  was  none  for  Ckestarfield.  People  can't  pdge  one 
another,  how  should  they  P  What  sympathy,  Lwender,  eonld  Zeno^s  ice- 
eold  veins  have  for  the  fire  that  flowed  in  Alcifaiades'?  How,  posttbly, 
eould  Epicurus,  with  roee  wreaths  on  his  hair,  and  a  blue-eyed  slave  hand- 
ing him  his  opimian,  understand  how  Diogenes,  in  his  most  faeaiidi  mo* 
ments,  could  take  pleasure  in  a  tub  and  cmMige«leaves,  in  dirt,  and  adark 
kntem?  How  ecmld  Hannah  fiilore,  I  should  ilike  to  know,  guess  the 
most  remotely  at  the  organisation  of  Heloose?  and  how  eouJd  Pitt,  -the 
ascetic,  measure  the  warm  passions  of  Sheridan  or  Foe?  -We  see  bat  in 
a  glass  darkly,  and  there  only  our  own  reflexion,  whidi  we  look  at  so 
long,  and  so  lovingly,  that  any  other  that  diffisrs  fitom  it  we  count  ae 
deformity  or  abortion*  Powell  coiddn't  understand  Chesterfi^d,  seeing 
that  they  were  as  dissimilar  as  iced  hoek  and  burnt  ouraqoa;  but  I  did, 
and  I  saw  that  Ae  passioQ  for  play,  which  had  made  du^  and  drakes 
of  his  fortune,  was  gnawing  in  mm  still,  and  drawing  himiesistleaBlj  into 
Its  charmed  circle ;  that  he  longed  with  all  his  heart  to  break  the  fiMcina* 
tion,  but  that  it  h^  him  tight,  and  ezsmsed  over  him  a  stronger  spell 
than  any  that  even  Eva  Bofille  could  east  upon  him.  S&  had  a 
dangerous  rival,  with  her  he  would  still  hanker  wistfully  fcfr  the  ncdte- 
ment  of  the  green  tables ;  absorbed  in  Trente<«t->Un,  he  gvte  no  bought 
to  h»  other  lof«.  And  yet— ^ngh  you  won't  allow  it,  my  dear  midaun, 
I  dare  say — he  did  love  her,  as  fondly,  too,  as  any  man  oeuM. 

*<  What  a  fool  I  was  ever-to  eome  into  this  accursed  pkce!"  I  heard 
him  mutter  to  himself  one  morning,  after  dieTvn  of  Iwdchad  been  dead 
against  him.  **!£  I  hadn't  come  whave  gaming  was  I  might  have  kept 
to. my  resolve." 

«  Why  did  you,  then  f" 

He  turned  ouickly ;  he  didn't  know  I  was  near  him. 

*^  The  Boviltes  were  coming— Eva  bade  me  meet  her  hese ;  eouM  I 
tell  her  I  was  such  a  coward  that  I  dare  mA  venture  within  naeh  of 
temptation?" 

<«  Unpleasant,  sans  doate;  but  mightn't  Aeve  be  eqaal  cowaidiee 
(passea^moi  le  mot)  in  not  tdling  herP^ 

His  fisce'floshed.    * 


^*  Mi^^;  it  wrodd'he'rigfat  that  she  riiooldkaow  all  my  woaknemes  and 

ir  ide^  of  in» 
mandMbves,^ 


-  jui^roe;  nwmuaoe'nm  tnat  she  sbooldlnow  aU  my  woaknsa 
Mies;  pexfasps  I  deceive  her  in  concealing  them,  bat  I  cannot  destroy 
bsr  ideal  of  m^-*I  cannot  be  the  one  to  tell  her  how  weak  a  fool  is  die 
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^  And  it's  as  difficult  to  forswear  the. grMn  taUea  ?" 

^^TasT  he  said,  with  a  hitter  intonatimi,  that  spoke  more  than  fifty 
aasevevatioDs;  and  then  he  laughed,  his  gaj,  musieal  ki^.  "  Plato 
saja  the  gods  created  us  to  he  their  fdajthmgs ;  if  ao,  ninepins  and  kites 
nsaj  sorelj  he  allowed  to  be  nnstoble." 

"  But  youVe  lost  no  end,  haren't  you  ?** 

^<  Twenty  tiiousand  franes  this  morning,  hut  the  run  of  look  mmt 
change  Cassagnao  won  his  stakes  and  his  bets  one  after  another  last 
nigfat,  why  may  not  I  to*moRow  ?" 

Madame  Cloe  de  Y ougeot  and  I  were  flirting  away  that  night :  we 
suited  one  another  to  a  T.  She  was  a  charming  little  woman.  '^  Arti- 
ficial !"  cried  lU-natmee.  Jiy  ckar  madam,  we  know  pou  aie  all  reality 
from  your  pearls  to  your  smiles,  your  lusnriant  braids  to  your  polite 
pretty  speeches,  but  if  well  only  taste  Johannisherg  pur,  I'm  afraid  we 
diall  haTe  to  send  away  most  of  the  bottles.  .Rather  fat  us  drink  and  be 
thankful,  and  not  spoil  bouqost  and  flayoor  by  impertinent  questions ! 

<<  Comme  Cyril  a  Pair  ^gare  V*  cried  «he,  as  Chesterfield  paised  us. 
^'  n  a  perdu  encore  une  ibis  peut*6tre  ;  il  joue  toujours  gros  jeu.  C'est 
dommage ;  mais— mon  Dieu,  comme  c'est  sMuisant  la  Roalette !" 

'*Oh,  Cyril,  they  tell  me  M.  Toialhigr  lost  his  last  florin  at  Trente- 
et-Un  yesterday,"  said  £?a  Boiolle  to  him  in  her  innoeenee,  when  thi^ 
were  alone.  *^  fie  was  a  rich  num  when  he  oame  to  Baden.  What  a 
strange  in&tuation  it  is  to  risk  beggary  on  ib»  colour  of  a  card,  the  turn 
of  an  iTory  hall,  to  spend  a  lifetime  waiting  on  the  eapriees  of  Chance, 
to  ioee  wealth,  time,  peace,  sometimes  1&  itself,  foUowinff  the  fickle 
changes  of  accident !  It  is  an  insanity,  surely !  I  watched  you  to-day 
at  iitt  table,  and  I  wished  you  would  not  go  there.  It  is  fooush  of  me, 
I  dare  say,  but  you  are  so  altered  when  you  play  ;  your  lips  are  white, 
your  eyes  fe?erisb,  your  &ce  so  worn  and  hagg^trd,  I  wonder  you  find 
pieasoie  in  it." 

Be  held  her  closer  to  him,  kissing  her  fondly  and  passionately  with  lips 
that  trembled  upon  hens. 

'*  Ton  woukL  wonder  at  much  that  iain  m^  heart ;  better  fi>r  year  own 
peace  that  you  should  nerer.know  it  I  love  you  deafly,  you  know, 
though  I  am  little  worthy  you.  But  if  any  can  save  me  it  is  you  abne. 
I  promise  you,  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  will  not  stake  another  fiEffthing 
at  those  accursed  tables." 

For  many  days  the  ball  clicked  against  the  pomts,  and  the  croupiers 
raked  in  the  florins  aad  ftanes,  the  old  punters  pricked  their  printed 
tickets,  and  the  pretty  decoy  ducks  with  fictitious  titles  played  with  the 
bank's  own  gdd,  the  sealed  rolls  of  Naps  fell  softly  on  the  green  cloth, 
and  «*Rien  ne  ra  plus !"—" Trente-Deux— Rouge— Pair  et  passe!" 
echoed  througli  the  hall,  but  the  crou^rs  and  spies  looked  vainly  for 
Chesterfiekl. 

in. 

HOW  CmCB  OOHQUBBBD. 

Ohe  night  we  were  ^fathered  in  dw  Knrsaal  as  usual,  the  .gas  in  tfaa 
chandeliers  burning  brightly  down  on  the  tables,  the  dasUng  women 
glittering  with  jewels  imd  mimitahle  toilettes,  the  men  with  cordons 
in  iheir  Dutton-holes,  the  pensioners  of  the  bank  playing  and  chattmg 
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pleaiantlj  with  tempting  pigeonf,  iha  Tifiton  ibe  pjMk  of  EInopey  prinoei 
aod  noblef y  statefmen  and  arittocratt)  pantbg  awi^,  but  Icx^ng  amilinffy 
impaitive,  indifferent — ^in  teeming,  at  least  All  was  calm  and  kaahed; 
BO  despair,  or  oaths,  or  anythbg  so  ill-bred  as  innocent  vimlles  filie*  £uicy 
when  Uiey  throw  np  their  eyes  in  horror  at  the  whisper  of  a  gamiofi^ 
table ;  and  ih  the  nlence  tnere  was  only  the  dick  of  the  ball  and  the 
monotonous  refrain  of  the  croupiers  and  the  wlusper  of  the  pret^ 
women. 

I  had  just*put  three  Naps  k  cheval  on  three  chances  of  the  Rouktfee, 
when  I  saw  Chesterfield  standing  bj  me.  Others  might  lode  impaanve, 
he  didn't ;  he  was  pale,  and  his  lips  worked,  and  his  eyes  had  a  wild, 
longing  look  in  them,  like  a  dog^s  thirsting  for  water.  He  podied  his 
way  to  the  roulette-table,  and  staked  upon  the  red.  Absorbed  in  my 
own  game,  I  dii  not  heed  his  till,  ha?ing  given  the  bank  its  gain  in 
leros  to  the  amount  of  twenty  Naps'  loss  on  my  side,  I  retiied  from  the 
ffame  with  a  prudence  I  hope  you  will  vote  highly  commendable,  and  then 
I  noticed  Chesterfield.  B!e  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  laughing,  im- 
passive, and  controlled  people  round  him;  the  veins  were  swelled  out  on 
Lis  forehead,  his  lips  parched  and  drawn  tight  across  his  teeth,  lus  eyes 
glittered  unnaturaUy,  as  if  with  delirium  or  madness,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  put  down  his  stakes.  His  system  was  to  double  always 
when  he  lost :  that  system  he  had  pursued  now.  Black  bad  appeared 
eleven  times,  the  colour  surely  must  change !  He  waited,  his  breath 
coming  short  and  thick  in  the  agonised  impatience  of  his  su^ense.  A 
twelfth  time,  black  I— a  thirteentl^  black!  He  lost  I  The  croupier 
raked  away  die  seven  tjhousand  florins  to  which  his  stakes  had  swelled. 
Without  a  word,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  his  ftioe  more  the 
hue  of  a  dead  than  of  a  living  man's,  he  pushed  his  way  out  of  the 
haU. 

*^  Voil^  yotre  pauvre  diable  qui  va  quitter  I'enfer  pour  chercher  un  aaila 
moios  chaud  dans  le  purgatoire  I"  said  Clos  de  Yougeot,  with  a  lau^. 

It  was  only  a  heartless  jest,  but  someway  it  dulled  my  Uood  as  if  it 
had  been  a  prophecy,  and  I  followed  him  out  of  the  Kursad.  I  lost  him 
in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  nifi^ht,  ereyer  and  more  confusing  still  af^ 
the  gas-glare  of  the  gilded  hdls  I  had  just  left,  for  there  was  but  little 
light  from  a  new  moon,  and  the  stormy  douds  drifting  over  the  sky  hid 
the  stars  from  nght ;  but  I  finessed  he  would  have  gone  on  to  his  hotd 
after  leaving  the  roulette-table  so  abruptly,  and  impelled  by  a  sudden 
impulse  I  went  there  too — why,  I  could  luiidly  tell  you.  Monsieur  had 
just  entered,  the  porter  told  me,  and  I  ran  up  the  staircase  to  Chester- 
field's rooms*  The  door  was  shut,  but  not  locked.  I  opened  it  without 
knocking.  Again,  I  codd  not  tdl  you  why,  a  horrible,  feverish,  unrea- 
soning anxiety  poMessed  me  to  be  tn  Hme — ^fi>r  what  I  hardly  paused  to 
realise  or  define.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  glitter 
of  a  pistol-barrel  as  he  raised  his  hand  upwards  to  his  head.  Clos  de 
Vougeot's  devilish  jest  was  a  prophetic  one.  With  a  spring  as  though 
he  were  my  murderer,  and  it  were  my  life  that  hung  in  the  balance,  I 
crossed  the  room,  and  struck  his  arm  upwards  with  a  jerk  that  discharged 
the  pistol  in  the  air,  and  sent  the  bullet  hissing  through  the  heavy 
curtdns  that  shrouded  the  window. 

<<  Chesterfield,  good  Heaven !  what  are  youabout  ?" 
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He  turned  on  to  me  fiercely,  his  eyes  glittering  like  a  madman, 
WTendung  his  arm  from  my  grasp,  he  who  was  generally  gentle  as  a 
woman. 

"  Who  told  you  to  come  here  ?     Get  out,  and  let  me  be." 

**  I  will  not  let  you  be  till  yon  are  sane." 

**  Sane  P  I  am  sane  enough,"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh  that  rang  horridly 
dear  in  the  silent  night.  *'  Would  I  we^e  mad.  Let  me  alone.  You 
have  balked  me  once,  but  there  is  another  chance  left." 

He  wrenched  his  arm  again  from  me,  and  leaned  over  the  table  to 
reach  the  other  pistol,  but  before  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  it,  I  flung  it 
away  through  the  second  window,  which  by  accident  was  open,  out  into 
the  garden  below. 

"  You  are  mad,  for  the  time  being,  and  I  shall  treat  you  as  though 
/on  were,  till  you  listen  to  reason.  Calm  yourself,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
For  the  sake  of  your  manhood,  your  courage,  your  honour,  for  the  sake 
of  the  woman  you  say  you  love.  Your  life  is  not  your  own  to  throw 
away  like  this." 

The  best  spell  I  could  have  used  was  her  name.  The  feverish  glare 
faded  from  his  eyes,  his  lips  quivered  painfully,  and  his  head  sank  upon 
his  arms. 

"  My  God!  do  not  speak  to  me  of  her.'* 

''  And  why  ?  Is  she  not  your  promised  wife  ?  Has  she  no  influence 
on  your  fate,  no  claim  to  your  remembrance  ?" 

He  signed  me  to  silence. 

"  Every  title,  every  claim.  I  have  loved  her  dearly,  but  I  have  loved 
play  better.  Barely  a  week  ago  I  promised  her  as  solemnly  as  a  man 
oould  never  to*  go  to  the  Roulette  again.  She  did  not  know  the  extent 
of  my  losses,  nor  did  I  tell  her  them,  but  I  gave  her  my  word  of  honour, 
and  I  have  broken  it !  I  resisted  the  temptation,  Heaven  knows  with 
what  eflect;  no  drunkard  struggling  against  his  curse  ever  struggled 
more  firmly  than  I  against  mine.  But  last  night  Cassagnac  told  me  of 
his  run  of  luck  at  Homburg.  Debts  of  honour  pressed  on  me.  Why, 
I  thought,  might  not  I  make  a  similar  coup  and  retrieve  all  I  had  lost  ? 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  entered  the  Kursaal,  resolved  to  stake  but  once.  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  ball,  the  voices  of  the  croupiers,  the  soft  fall  of 
the  gold.  I  forgot  honour,  wisdom,  prudence,  everything ;  the  old  de- 
lirium came  upon  me  too  strong  for  me  to  have  any  strength  against  it. 
I  had  no  power  to  pause  till  I  was  ruined,  till  I  had  lost  all !  Great 
Heaven,  what  a  madman  I  have  been !  Disgraced  in  my  own  eyes, 
what  shall  I  be  in  hers  V 

'*  You  will  not  tell  her,  then  ?" 

*'  Tell  her !  do  you  think  I  could  tell  her  ?  It  would  be  good  news 
for  her,  truly,  that  she  is  loved  so  little  that  a  game  of  Trente-et-Un  is 
dearer,  has  so  little  influence  that  her  lover  could  forget  her,  and  fling 
away  all,  even  honour,  for  her  rival — Play  ?  I,  who  could  not  give  her  a 
moment's  pain,  how  should  I  deal  the  death-blow  to  her  trust  and  faith  ? 
I  could  no  more  tell  her  that  I  broke  my  word  than  I  could  shoot  a 
spaniel  as  it  licked  my  hand.  You  asked  me  once  yourself  in  jest  how 
she  would  like  a  ruined  gambler  for  a  husband." 

His  voice  was  choked  with  sobs  he  vainly  tried  to  conceal.  Trente- 
et-TJn  has  had  many  victims,  but  I  doubt  if  ever  one  who  lost  more  to  it 
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t^yn  be.  I  tried  to  reason  with  him  end  to  calm  him  as  best  I  could.  I 
put  before  him  how  willingly  women  who  love  in  forgive — Heaven  help 
them  ! — any  sins  and  weaknesses  with  which  we  wrong  them.  J  tn^gped 
him  strongly  to  tell  her  and  her  fEidier  frankly  all,  so  that  they  might  no 
longer  urge  him  to  stay  on  in  this  hotbed  of  Ins  pet  temptation.  I  pressed 
him  to  leave  Baden  at  once;  from  such  a  Circe  there  is  so  safety  save  in 
flight ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him  into  an  avowal  of  his  losses. 

**  No,  no,"  he  said,  persistently, "  I  could  not  tell  her — ^I  could  not-  Yoa 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  woman,  noble,  pure,  guileless 
herself,  and  to  have  deceived  and  wronged  her  trust  in  yon.  That  I  am 
beggared  for  the  time  they  must  learn,  if  I  cannot  in  any  way  retrieve 
what  I  have  flung  away.  How  I  can  I  do  not  see  as  yet,  but  some  ^way 
I  will  And,  so  diat  I  need  never  wring  her  heart  by  telling  her  I  betrayed 
my  word." 

'<  You  are  wrong,  to  my  mind/'  said  I.  *^  A  sin  confessed  is  hidf 
atoned,  and  more  than  half,  and  were  I  you  I  should  not  be  a&aid  of 
trusting  Eva  Boville's  mercy.  I  should  fear  infinitely  more  living  wttJi 
her  day  aifter  day  with  a  wrong  untold  and  a  secret,  like  Luther's  devH, 
everlastingly  between  us.  Besides,  if  you  tell  her,  you  can  leave  Baden 
at  once ;  she  will  not  urge  you  to  stay.  And  if  you  stay,  another 
twenty-four  hours  may  find  you  again *' 

<'  No,  no !"  he  said,  passionately,  **  I  swear  I  will  never  go  near  those 
accursed  tables  again.  Indeed,  had  I  the  will,  I  have  not  the  power; 
I  have  lost  all  available  money  there  already.  Great  Heaven  !  what  a 
fool,  a  madman,  I  have  been,  I  who  had  so  bright  a  future  before  me — 
wealth,  peace,  honour,  self-respect,  all  squandered !  Most  smcid^  throw 
away  a  darkened  life,  I  have  murdered  the  &irest  and  brightest  future 
man  ever  had  to  smile  on  him  !'* 

I  did  not  leave  him  till  he  was  so  much  calmed  that  I  feared  no  repe- 
tition of  that  night's  attempted  drama.  I  should  not  have  left  him  then, 
but  a  raetsi^  had  called  me  on  important  business  to  Goes,  to  meet  « 
brother  of  mine,  who  was  passing  through  there  from  Berlin,  and  I  left 
the  Bad  by  an  early  train.  I  would  gladly  have  stayed  k  I  could. 
Cheiterfield  interested  me  powerfully;  he  saddened  me,  too;  there 
seemed  somet^ng  so  contradictory  and  bizarre  in  a  fate  that  appearedto 
compel  a  man  highly-gifted,  fortune-favoured,  sweet-tempered,  talented, 
and  liked  by  all,  to  work  out  his  own  ruin  so  devoutly,  and  murder  his 
brightest  prospects  with  such  reckless  persistence.  I  have  often  re- 
gretted, bitterly  regpretted,  that  I  left  him.  Ah,  mon  ami,  we  should  have 
few  regrets  if  we  could  see  to-day  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth, 
prepare  for  the  hurricane,  and  seek  shelter  before  the  storm ! 

It  was  forty-eight  hours  after  that  when  I  drove  back  to  Baden ;  the 
days  were  sultry,  and  I  chose  a  night-drive  rather  than  the  train.  The 
rilvery  beams  of  the  dawn  were  strei^ing  the  pearly  grey  of  the  sky  &r 
away  among  the  hills,  the  mosses  at  the  roots  of  the  burches  and  pipes 
were  glistening  with  the  morning  dews,  the  birds  were  waking  up  with 
a  gleeful  oarol  to  greet  the  sunrise ;  it  was  a  strange  contrast  from  iiie 
open  country  to  the  town,  stranger  still,  too,  opposite  the  Kursaal,  where 
the  gas  chandeliers  were  bumiog,  and  the  women  laughing  wldi  die 
diamonds  on  their  dresses  and  the  rouee  on  their  cheeks,  where  die  car- 
riages with  their  liveried  footmen  and  emblaioned  panels  watted  ont- 
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side  the  doors,  while  the  roulette  turned  and  the  gold  fell  smoothly  on 
the  green  cloth,  and  the  men  and  women  flirted  and  intrigued,  and 
gamed  away  their  stakes,  within.  As  I  drove  past  the  Kursaal  I  saw  a 
crowd  gathered  a  few  yards  from  it — a  crowd  that  swelled  and  grew  as 
one  by  one  the  people  left  the  gaming-toUes  and  came  oat  into  the 
grey  mir  of  the  ooming  dawn,  some  gong  to  their  carriages,  woie 
bunging  carelessly  away,  others  joining  tbe  little  groap. 

"Why  £d  the  sight  of  that  crowd  chill  ne  as  though  they  wete 
gttdiered  to  take  me  op  for  theft  or  murder  ?  Heaven  knows !  With- 
ottt  stopping  to  reason,  I  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  sprang  down, 
and  poefaed  my  way  through  the  knot  of  people. 

In  the  mid^  of  them  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  his  fiMse  wUleand 
calm,  save  where  the  brow  was  knit  as  if  with  pain,  bts  lips  blue  «nd 
sfighitly  parted,  his  right  hand  ckmrfied  upon  a  pistoUbott,  and  on  Ins 
lefb  temple,  from  which  they  had  pushed  ihe  »iiky  golden  hwr,  a  dark 
round  orifice,  through  which  the  ball  had  entered  to  the  bndn.  An4 
through  the  crowd  ran  a  whisper,  *^  Lost  at  roulette — shot  himself!'' 

*^  Cheitexfidd !  good  Heaven  !  why  I  lent  him  a  hundred  Naps  only 
an  hour  ago,**  snd  Cassagnac,  lounging  up. 

^^  Ah!  il  est  all^  au  purgatoire,  comme  je  vous  I'avais pr^t," kn^^iMd 
doe  de  Vougeot,  passing  to  his  carriage. 

For  ibe  devilish  jest  1  eouki  have  knocked  him  down,  but  a  mist  came 
before  my  •ey^s,  I  turned  sick  and  iaint,  I  knelt  down  hy  the  dead  body, 
and  I  could  have  wept  like  a  woman,  though  I  had  seen  dead  and  dyinf 
men  enough  befcnre  then !  I  guessed  well  ^ough  how  it  was :  his  old 
delirium  had  come  upon  him ;  he  had  borrowed,  hoping  to  retrieve  his 
shattered  fortunes,  hoping  to  cover  his  ruin  before  the  woman  he  loved 
could  learn  it ;  he  had  lost  again,  and  honour,  peace,  all  gone,  he  in 
despair  had  fled  in  a  madman's  haste  and  agony  from  the  life  which  now 
was  tainted  with  dishonour.  /  guessed  the  story  easily,  but  the  while 
cold  Hps  could  never  move  again  to  tell  it :  there  he  lay,  in  the  te^ 
silvery  dawn — dead,  while  the  green  woodlands  stirred  frith  awakening 
Hfe,  and  the  birds  sang  under  the  forest  leaves,  and  the  river  glanced  in 
the  morning  light,  and  the  world  roused,  laughing,  for  anotfier  summer 
day,  and  the  woman  who  loved  him  slept,  dreaming  golden,  innocent 
dreams  of  a  future  that  never  would  come. 

Last  August  I  stood  in  the  Kursaal  at  Baden,  pondering  again  on  that 
strange  passion  for  Play  which  none  of  us  can  resbt  while  the  spell  is 
upon  us — diat  is  witching  as  woman,  dang^erons  as  drink,  insatiable 
as  death— that  has  claimed  more  victims  than  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
men  ever  lought  and  fell,  and  won  more  sacrifices  than  the  fiiirest  idoL 
The  roulette  was  turning  in  its  metal  disk,  the  gold  was  lying  on  the 
green  tables,  the  jewelled  women  were  laugldng  and  playing  in  the  balls 
where  he  had  worked  out  his  doom.  I  thought  of  him  bitteriy,  sadly, 
regretfully;  but  in  the  whirl  of  ever-changing  life,  a  woman  old  while  yet 
young,  wiibwed  before  she  was  a  wife,  with  eyes  that  never  smile  and 
Hps  that  never  laugh,  and  cheeks  on  which  duogerous  hectic  bums  and 
lades,  and  I  who  now  write  his  story — a  ftory  rad  but  common  enough 
— are  the  only  ones  who  remember  the  beauty,  the  talent,  the  happiness, 
the  peace,  tiie  honour  that  he,  poor  fellow!  so  madly  poured  oni  on  the 
altars  of  Teentb^bt-Uh. 
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If  the  siege  of  a  place  be  as  tedious  as  the  description  of  it,  Tantalus 
most  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  modern  engineer.  The  general 
public  will  ever  read  the  clearest  possible  account  of  a  regnlar  inTest- 
ment,  the  openiog  of  parallels,  the  attempted  storm,  the  aalHes,  the 
breadi;  and  the  successful  assault,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  would 
like  to  go  to  bed,  and  yet  feels,  curious  about  the  end  of  the  norel  Ijing 
before  him.  The  future  historian  of  a  classical  sie^e  has,  however,  an 
advantage  over  the  engineer.  The  latter  Cinderella  of  fiune  torments 
himself  for  weeks  and  months,  makes  plans  by  night  and  trenches  by 
day,  lays  mines,  and  no  one  troubles  himself  al>out  him.  But,  when  the 
real  moment  arrives,  when  the  storming  columns  rush  forward  &om  the 
third,  fourth,  or  seventh  parallel,  as  at  Sebastopol,  the  builder  of  the 
whole  scaffolding  disappears,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fable  always  has 
cathedral  architects  carried  off  by  old  bogies  at  last.  A  general  of  divi- 
sion or  brigade,  a  regiment  of  lignt  infantry,  did  the  trick,  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory,  and  figure  in  the  orders  of  the  daj.  It  rains 
medals  and  promotions,  and  any  man  can  become  field-marshal,  save  and 
excepting  the  head  of  the  Engineers.  In  wars  the  masses  only  care  for  re- 
sults ;  it  is  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  to  them  with  what  care  and 
talent  the  way  may  have  been  paved  for  them.  It  was  lucky  (or  Marshal 
Niel  that  he  commanded  a  corps  d'armee,  else  Louis  Napoleon  would 
have  been  unable  to  give  his  Mentor  and  amanuensis  the  highest  military 
dignity. 

If  we  compare  the  faces  of  the  three  latest  French  marshals,  Mac- 
mahon,  Regnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  and   Niel,  the  above  doc- 
trine of  predestination  may  be  read  on  their  features.     Macmahon  is 
serious,  almost  gloomy,  but  has  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  a  special  ob- 
ject; he  is  the  educated  soldier  who  deals  his  blows  by  the  book.     Re- 
gnault de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely  has  large  eyes,  surmounting  puffed  cheeks ; 
he  is  the  type  of  the  cavalry  man,  the  coarse  soldier,  whose  only  rule  of 
fiiith  is  worship  of  imperialism.     Niel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very 
knowing  countenance :  his  eyes  are  opened,  but  full  of  care ;  his  eyebrows 
are  drawn  up,  but  approach  at  the  top  of  th^  nose,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
men  who  think  seriously.     Macmahon's  hair  is  always  carefully  brushed ; 
a  few  scanty  locks  hang  down  over  D'Angely's  forehead ;  but  Niel  has  a 
mass  of  tangled  hair,  through  which  you  can  swear  he  passes^his  hand 
pretty  constantly  when  troubled  in  mind.     Another  divergence  is,  that 
the  Engineer  was  bom  in  the  Haute-Garonne,  while  the  comman(kr-iQ- 
chief  of  the  Guard  is  a  Parisian,  Macmahon  an  Irish  Burguodian.    Our 
readers  must  also  please  remember  that  his  name  is  prononuced  as  if 
forming  two  syllables — Ni-el. 

Adolphe  Niel  was  bom  at  Muret,  on  the  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1802.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Paris,  whence  he  proceeded,  two  years  later,  to  the  practical 
Engineers'  School  at  Metz.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Engineers,  and,  in  1836,  he  was  a  captain  of  the  first  class  and 
attached  to  the  depdt  of  fortifications.     At  the  begmning  of  1837  he 
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was  detached  to  the  head-qoarten  staff  of  the  expeditioQary  corps  affainst 
Constantine,  and  his  moment  had  arrived.  The  French  had  allowed 
themselyes  to  be  repulsed  once,  and  now  thej  must  succeed  under  the 
eyes  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Constantino  is  no  ordinary  fortress,  for 
nature  haa  here  come  greatly  to  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs ;  it  lies  like 
an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  summit  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  is  only  accessible 
when  the  enemy  had  naturally  collected  all  hb  natural  resources.  His 
guns  rested,  it  is  true,  on  badly-made  carriages,  but  had  a  considerable 
calibre^  and  caused  the  besiegers  considerable  annoyance.  The  gunners 
were  practised,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  ammunition. .  Although  Niel 
was  only  a  captain,  he  most  carefully  studied  the  attack  and  defence,  and 
more  than  once  ventured  to  the  most  dangerous  points.  Owing  to  his 
cool-blooded  bravery,  he  was  selected  to  lead  one  of  the  divisions  who 
marched  iu  front  of  the  storming  columns.  When  the  breach  was  made, 
Niel  led  the  column  that  broke  into  the  town,  managed  to  keep  his  com- 
munications open  through  the  adjoining  houses,  and  did  mucn  to  carry 
out  the  main  object.  In  return  for  this,  the  minister  of  war  sent  him  a 
special  letter  of  congratulation. 

On  October  25,  1837,  or  twelve  days  af^er  the  M\  of  Constantine,  Niel 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Engineers  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  began  by  tracing  some  magnificent  roads.  On  December  24  he  was 
made  chef  de  bataillon,  and  the  next  year  (1839)  he  was  recalled  to  Paris 
and  engaeed  in  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  From  this  period  till  1846, 
when  Niel  was  promoted  to  a  full  colonelcy,  he  was  employed  exclusively 
in  theoretic  labours  for  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  1849,  General  Yaillant 
demanded  the  services  of  Colonel  Niel  as  chief  of  the  Engineer  staff  oa 
the  Roman  expedition.  The  equivocal  policy  of  the  Prince  President  was 
beginning  to  work:  he  was  about  to  free  the  Pope  from  the  revolution, 
attach  the  reactionary  elements  to  himself,  and  get  a  footing  in  Central 
Italy,  so  that  at  a  later  date,  when  he  had  become  master  of  France,  he 
could  unfold  the  revolutionary  flag,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  liberating 
naiiionalities,  incorporate  positive  provinces.  People  are  not  fond  of  talk- 
ing now-a-days  in  Paris  about  the  first  Bonapartbt  campaign  :  the  recent 
pamphlet  has  erased  the  heroic  deeds  of  1849,  and  the  political  coalition 
which  carried  out  the  programme  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Odilon  Barrot,  the  dupe,  found  his  best  resource  in  silence;  Monta- 
lembert,  the  leader,  was  brought  before  the  imperial  courts.  Louis 
Napoleon  may  remind  the  Holy  Father  of  the  fact  in  private  letters  when 
the  Vatican  grows  too  obstinate.  General  Oudinot  de  Reggio,  the  com* 
mander-in-cluef  at  that  time,  on  the  Deux  D^cembre,  1851,  protested 
agiunst  the  coup  dTitat^  and  accepted  from  the  Rump  of  the  National 
Assembly  the  empty  command  of  the  absent  forces  of  the  parliament, 
while  even  Louis  V  euillot,  the  Tyrtnus  of  the  affair,  is  pouting  in  dismid 
retirement,  and  his  Univers  no  longer  agitates  the  universe  with  its 
blatant  thunder. 

M.  Hippolyte  Castelle,  the  man  of  the  fivepenny  tracts,  who  possesses 
the  monopoly  since  Eugene  de  Mirecourt's  speculative  flight  to  London, 
becomes  highly  interesting  when  he  begins  speaking.  The  gentleman 
suddenly  leaves  out  of  sight  the  French  battaUons,  "  under  whose  footfall 
the  earth  trembles,"  and  for  whom  '*  the  nations  thirsting  for  Hberty 
listen*"     YaiUant's  mission  is  now  a  delicate  one  in  more  respects  than 
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ooa.    *^  Not  only,"  we  noad,  '*  was  die  eatize  iovMtment  of  t]ie  piece  im* 
pOMibkp  but  it  was  also  liig^ht  to  space  tbemonumMitaof  the  Etonal  C^tyv 
and  hoaonr  ia  tbem  the  symbol  of  a  civilisatioiL  diat  had  died  ont^  and. 
die  edifioes  o£  that  religion  boBoured  by  the  mijerity  q£  the  Fiendi 
nation !''  Even  more:  as  General  Oudiaot  did  nott^nk  piofwr  to  rsmain 
in  the  BonafMrtist  camp,  a  sneer  must  be  indulged  in  at  bis  fatgenn* 
**  The  genend^in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  ocnEps^  fiMrmedy  a.  eawalry 
ofteer^  perhaps  did  not  combine  all  the  retirements  of  expeiianee  asA 
jw^^^  to  Qomnuaid  a  corps  consisting  aimoat  entieoly  of  infiuitry,  and 
destined,  to  oeerate  agunst  a  fortified  place."  EEeooa  the  notoriooe  distrust 
o£  the  so-called  par^  of  order  and  its  representative,  OucOnot     "  The 
pawen  of  Gteneral  Vaillant  were  far  more  estended  than  those  which 
ocoresponded  with  the  tiile  of  oommaDdanttof  Engineen^  he  had  a  letter 
of  the  Prince  Preadent  in  his  hands,  which  gave  the  eoramaad-io-ehief  to- 
him  so  soon  as  he  thought  proper  to  demand  it.'*     Always  l«tteni :  one 
French  goseral  is  ever  the  spy  and  gendarme  of  the  other^  just  as  amon^ 
the  fathers  of  the  Jesuit  order :  Vaillant  holds  a  letter  a^unst  Oudinot; 
Edgar  Ney  one  against  Antonelli;  Canrobeit  one  for  St.  Arnafid»  £ov 
Bosiiuet,  sjod  at  last  for  P^lissier.     General  Vaillaot  managed  to  take 
Rome  vothoat  removing  the  former  cavalry  officer,  and  Genscal  Oudinot 
therefiore  carried  out  a  cmnpaigii  under  police  inspection* 

Peer  Niel,  however,  received  the  glorious  commission  to  cany  the  keye 
of  his  conquered  city  to  the  Pope  at  Gaeta.  !Ko  None  completed  the 
epigram^  and  hung  on  the  French  Polycrates  the  huge  deooiation,of  St. 
Gr^^oiy.  He  now  suspends  the  Sardinian  h^retie  ordor  by  the  side  o£ 
St.  Grejgory,  and  thus  represents  reconciled  Italy  on  his  manly  ohaeit. 
After  his  return  from  the  crusade,  Niel  was  appointed  duef  of  the  Engi- 
neer depastment  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  emperoc,  however,  who 
was  revolving  war,  had  long  kept  an  eye  on  the  profiBseor  of  strnte^fie 
science  :  he  repeatedly  conferred  with  Niel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Egeria  on  the  new  sprung-up  Tur^we. 

When  the  Russian  war  appeared  on  the  bosison,  it  was  time- to  bnng' 
]Siel  to  the  front  In  April,  1853,  he  was  made  general  of  diviaim,  bat 
remained  on  the  committee  of  fbrtifioations.  While  the  allied  fleets  and 
anniea  were  proceedings  to  the  Rlack  Sea^  ai  heavy  blow  was  to  be  deaH 
simultaneoosly  in  the  Baltia  On  the  Aland  islands^  situated  in  the  Golf 
of  Bothnia,  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  stood  the  fortress  of  Bomar- 
sund :,  if  that  could  be  taken,  Sweden  was  offered  a  guarantee,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  threatened.  Barag^oay  d'Hilliers,  who  bad  been  to  Con- 
stantinople as  the  anti-MenschikoS',  could  not  camp  at  Varna,  as  simple 
general  of  division,  and  these  was*  nothing  in  the  Eiist  for  Niel  to  do  se 
long  aa  the  armies  were  led  by  the  diplomatista. 

A  great  blow,  then,  in  the  Baltic!  where  staads  '^Bomarsnnd,  me^ 
naoing  with  its-  triple  row  of  batteries  and.  its  granite  towec."  A  Fmidk 
infantry  division,  a  few  marines,  and  a  small  English  corps,  were  put 
aboard  ship  under  the  command  of  Barag^ay:  d'HiUioai  and  on.  July  3, 
1854^  General  Niel  accepted  the  oommaad  of  the  Engineife  ef  this 
duodecimo  army.  He  was  good  enough  to  keep  a  diary  of  iim  aiage  o£ 
Bomarsund,  from  which  the  first  leconnoissanoe,  we  fii^.toek  plaee.  oa. 
August  1.  On  the  Idth,  the  parallels  yrete  completed'  and  the  gnna 
phoed  in  pontion.    At  three  in  the  morning  the  first  breeching  baUery 
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opaaed  its  &ee,  and  on  the  18th  th»  iMuiner  of  ptaee  BouM  fieom  tb» 
grunte  tower.  Niel  behftred  during  thit  8iege  aa  be  had  done  at  Coof^ 
Bteatine  :  he  ske^ehed  the  enemy's  worke  with  hif  own  hand,  and.  esooEted. 
bj  only  a  weak  company  ofi  Cbai80nr8»  he  crept  tbcongh  the  bmbet,  jnafe. 
ae  if  be  were  still  a  simple  captain^^pBOinral.  Baragfiay  Wiae  made  a  Mar^ 
shal  of  France  for  the  first  vtctoiy  over  the  Rusnans,  while  Niel  wat 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Two  manhals^for  agranite  tower  wonld  hwve  been  a  little  too  much^  and, 
as  we  said  befbre.  Engineers  always  go  to  •  the  wall.  On  January  8, 
1  S55g  Niel  was  appointed  adjutant  to  the  emperor,  and  was  obliged  to 
start  for  the  Crimea  on  a  special  mission.  On  January  17,, he  landed  at 
Kamimoh,  and  inspected  all  that  Caniobert  had  done,  but  it  was  not  a*. 
all  tight.  All  the  siege  works  had  been  directed  on  the  town  and  the 
central  and  mast  bastions^  while  only  the  English  were  advancing  against, 
the  great  Bedan.  Niel  did  not  require  any  lengthened  time  to  declare 
that  the  capture,  of  the  town  could  be  of  no  servioe,  and  that  the  Mala* 
khoff  and  the  Karabelnaya  suburb  contained  the  key  of  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopoi  The  first  great  point  for  the  besiegers  was  to  carry  the 
Mamelon  Vert^  and  the  redoubt  behind  it.  To  carry  oat  the  new  siege' 
pkms  a  dislocation  of  the  besieging  troops  was  requisite,  &r  which  the 
emperor's  adjutant  had  the  authority  in  his  pocket.  The  fisst  French 
oorps  d'arm^  wonld  operate  on  the  left  of  the  town,  under  the  command 
of  reliesier,  expected  from  Africa,  while  the  second  would  take  poet  on 
the  right  of  the  English  under  Bosquet.  On  the  2nd  February  this 
modified  plan  was  accepted,  and  on  the  9th  Pelissier  arrived. 

In  May,,  a  fresh,  plan  arrived  in  the  Crimea  from  the  TuiUries,  Niel 
having  in  all  probability  supplied  ^e  materials  for  it.  For  lour  weeke 
he  had  accepted  the  responsibility  of  this  Penelope's  web,  and  reoognised- 
that  he  was  throwing  his  amroanition  away.  The  emperor  psoposed 
evolutions;  Pelissier.  wonld  hold  the  trenches  and  harbours  with  sixty 
thousand  men;  Lord  Baglan  would  proceed  with  fifty-five  thousand  men 
to  fiaidor,  and  thrust  his  advanced  posts  between  Sebastopol  and  Simphe- 
ropol,  while  Canrobert  marched  from  Alnshta  to  Simpheropol.  The 
counoil  ad<^pted  the  plan,  and  the  tcench<rdigging  was  about  to  cease,  hub 
in  the  execution  the  domestic  quarrels  between  Raglan  and  Canrobert 
broke  oat  again  more  fiourishingly  than  ever.  The  latt^  handed,  in  his 
resignation  ^  Pelissier  took  the  supreme  command  on  May  19,  and  not  a 
syllable  more  was  heard  about  Niel's  plan  of  campaign.. 

Whmi  Gieneral  Niel  had  c(Mnpleted  all  his  siege  works,  and  he  had 
formed  seven  parallels  in  firont  o£  the  Malakhoff,  the  storming  columns- 
set  themselves  in  motion,  and  the  Engineers  dripped  out  of  the  story. 
Never  had  this  arm  been  so  demented  as  here;  never  had  the  intelligence 
of  the  army  been  so  butchered.  Pelissier  became  Marshal  of  France  and. 
Duke  of  Malakhoff;  Niel  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Grrand  Cress  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  of 
Sardinia^  Once  again  the  Engineer  was  pat  o&  On  December  17, 
18^5,  Genial  Niel  returned  to  France,  to  become  once  again  adjutant 
to  the  eaapesor  and  membw  of  the  committee  of  fortifications.  His 
engineeiing  knowledge  had  been  vastly  improved  by  the  lessons.  Todleben- 
had  given  him  in  die  art.     In  1857  he  was  appointed  a  senator. 

A«  Niel  the  Engineer  had  displayed  such  velleities  in  the  Crimea  ta 
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•bow  hii  qualities  as  a  leader  of  men,  an  entire  corps  d'arm^  was  pre- 
seotly  entrusted  to  bim,  and  tbe  Italian  campugn  offered  an  ezeeUent 
opportunity  for  tbe  realisation  of  tbis  idea.  A  portion  of  the  Freoeh 
army  proceeded  by  sbip  to  Genoa,  anotber  by  land  across  tbe  Alps  :  these 
were  tbe  two  corps  Niel  and  Canrobert  On  April  30  the  coranms  ap" 
peared  in  Turin,  where  they  were  received  with  unending  r^oicing. 
Then  followed  that  memorable  halt  of  tbe  French  army,  which  no  one 
has  yet  been  abl^  to  understand.  The  celebrated  flank  mardi,  also  called 
tbe  marche  bardie,  brought  General  Niel,  on  May  31,  as  &r  as  Orfenga, 
and  ihe  next  day  he  occupied  Novara  almost  without  a  blow. 

On  the  4th  of  June  (Magenta),  Niel  was  instructed  to  corer  the  right 
flank  of  tbe  advancing  French  with  the  1st  corps  (Baragruay  d'Hilliers), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  reserve.  If  the  others  were  not  at  their 
places^  General  Niel,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  reproadied  with  any 
neglect.  When  tbe  adjutants  of  tbe  startled  emperor  implored  him  to 
hurry  up,  he  set  out  wi£h  Vinoy's  division,  reached  Ponte  Nuoto  at  half- 
past  four,  and  was  received  by  tbe  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  with  the 
loudest  cheers.  Niel's  troops,  especially  Martimprey's  brigade,  drove 
back  tbe  Austrians  on  Magenta,  and  under  Macmahon's  &adly  fire  : 
Macmahon,  Niel,  and  tbe  Guard,  therefore,  divided  ibe  glory  of  the  day. 

We  bear  nothing  more  of  Niel  till  Solferino.  According  to  the  em« 
peror's  plans,  Niel's  engineering  qualities  would  first  be  displayed  beyond 
the  Mincio,  and  his  corps  would,  in  all  probability,  have  b^n  directed  on 
Verona.  Fate  and  the  Austrians  had  decided  otherwise :  the  two  war« 
desiring  armies  met  on  the  morning  of  June  24  between  the  Chiese  and 
tbe  Mincio,  and  accident  willed  it  that  Niel  should  bold  the  most  di£« 
cult  post  of  all  in  this  rencontre.  The  allies  were  marching  in  a  long 
line  :  die  Guards  on  Castiglione,  the  first  corps  on  Solferino,  Macmahmi 
on  Cavriana,  Niel  on  Guidusolo,  Canrobert  on  Medole,  while  tbe  entire 
cavalry  were  between  the  latter  place  and  Solferino.  The  Austrians 
were  also  echeloned  in  a  very  lengthened  line  from  the  Oglio  up  to  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  where  they  came  across  the  Piedmontese  army.  Neiiher 
of  the  armies  expected  the  other,  and  the  battle,  which  had  become  in« 
dispensable,  was  divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  an  action  along 
tbe  whole  line,  and  a  concentrated  fight  at  the  chief  points.  So  vaxuki 
was  certain  at  the  first  glance :  that  army  which  was  most  rapidly  com- 
bined, and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  would  remain  master  of  the  field. 

The  first  French  corps  d*ann6e  met  with  a  very  obstinate  resistance* 
Macmahon  was  anxious  to  hurry  to  its  assistance,  especially  when  he 
perceived  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  between  Cavriana  and  Solferino. 
But  be  thought  of  tbe  necessary  connexion  with  Niel's  corps,  and  sent 
off  bis  orderly  officers,  who  told  him  at  seven  o'clock  that  Niel  had  ar- 
rived in  front  of  Medole,  and  would  make  a  movement  to  tbe  left  bo 
soon  as  he  possessed  sure  news  about  Canrobert  But  Niel's  actual 
position  did  not  come  till  eleven  o'clock.     Whence  arose  the  delay  ? 

Niel  had  attacked  tbe  Austrians  at  Medole  by  six  o'clock,  and  General 
de  Luzy  drove  them  back  on  Guidizzolo  by  seven.  Before  Bobkuo  were 
fresh  Austrian  troops,  against  whom  Niel  sent  Vinoy's  division.  Two 
miles  in  front  of  Guidizzolo  Niel  tried  to  converge  to  bis  lefi;,  and  form  a 
position  with  Macmahon,  but  one  of  his  divisions  was  behindhand.  Nor 
could  he  hear  or  see  anything  of  Canrobert,  with  whom  he  was  to  f<mn 
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the  Tight  wing  of  the  entire  army.  Canrobert  must  certainly  be  advancing 
on  has  right ;  bat  even  in  tins  battle  be  appears  to  have  kept  up  his 
Conctator  nature,  and  had  every  ditch  and  bush  inspected  ere  he  ad- 
Tanoed.  Niel  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  Canrobert,  but  Uie  latter 
fband  it  impossible  to  do  anything  more  for  him  than  send  him,  at  about 
half-past  ten,  five  battalions  of  Renault's  division.  All  this  while  the 
position  of  the  fourth  French  corps  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 

In  the  centre  the  first  corps  was  attacldng  the  strongest  Austrian  posi- 
tion, composed  of  the  tower  of  Solferino,  the  Cypress  hill,  the  church- 
yard, and  the  castle,  where  Clam  Gallas's  entire  corps  was  entrenched, 
with  a  powerful  artillery  force.  The  French  attack  was  repulsed :  two 
divisions  went  into  action ;  the  1st  Zouaves  and  two  line  regiments  were 
driven  back  from  the  churchyard,  which  was  flanked  by  the  Cypress  hill. 
The  Austrians  even  assumed  the  offensive,  and  Forey's  division  was 
repulsed.  The  Guard  advanced  and  attacked  the  tower,  and  the  action 
lasted  till  three  o'clock,  by  which  time  all  the  positions  were  carried, 
thowh  vrith  frightful  sacrifices.  The  victors  then  marched  over  the 
heights  on  Cavriana,  where  Macmahon's  Turcos  arrived  at  half-past 
four,  simultaneously  with  the  voltigeurs  of  the  Guard.  All  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  disengage  General  Niel ;  for,  while  the  French  made  hercu- 
lean exertions  to  break  through  the  Austrian  centre,  the  plan  of  the  latter 
was  to  force  the  French  right  wing,  and  drive  back  the  whole  army  on 
the  Lago  di  Grarda.  The  first  army  of  the  Austrians,  composed  of  four 
corps  d'arm^,  under  Field-Marshal  Wimpffen,  marched  on  Guidizzolo ; 
the  second,  of  four  and  a  half  corps  d'arm^,  under  General  Schleck, 
operated  on  the  right  flank.  Niel,  at  the  most  favourable  moment,  had 
only  four  and  a  half  divisions  against  five  or  six  of  the  enemy ;  and  with 
his  force  he  bravely  and  cleverly  foiled  the  constantly  attempted  efforts 
of  the  Austrians  to  force  their  way  through  to  Castiglione. 

The  Austrians  really  displayed  a  plan  and  initiative  at  Solferino,  though 
it  is  only  possible  to  discover  the  fact  by  wading  through  many  contra- 
dict<ny  and  one-sided  reports.  The  Pans  telegraph  and  the  flatterers  of 
the  grande  arm^e  command  Europe  more  than  sweet-blooded  English- 
men suspect.  The  Austrians  wished  to  hold  Cavriana  and  Solferino  at 
all  risks ;  this  was  the  great  defensive  operation.  But  eighty  thousand 
men  were  operating  on  their  left  wing  from  Guidizzolo  to  Rudoli,  with 
the  design  of  forcing  the  enemy's  right  flank.  If  they  succeeded  in  both 
operations,  the  allies  would  be  broken  and  their  communication  inter- 
cepted. Even  after  the  storm  of  Solferino  and  Cavriana,  Niel  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  holding  the  right  flank :  he  was  obliged  for  six  lone 
ho.urs  to  have  constant  recourse  to  the  bayonet.  The  battle  round 
Goidiazolo  entailed  the  most  fearful  sacrifices  on  the  fourth  corps,  for 
Niel  afterwards  declared  his  loss  to  be  forty-seven  officers  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  wounded,  with  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four  men  hors  de  combat  I 

Canrobert  had  received  two  orders  from  head-quarters,  which  reached 
him  simultaneously.  In  one  letter,  the  emperor  announced  to  him  that 
a  carter  stated  that  thirty  thousand  Austrians  had  left  Mantua  on  the 
previdus  evening,  and  Canrobert  must,  therefore,  incessantly  watch  his 
right  Fnrtherm<Nre,  an  orderly  officer  of  the  emperor.  Captain  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  brought  Canrobert  orders  to  support  Greneral  Niel  with  his 
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troops  ai  they  came  up.  Both  measengetB  9oii|^t  the  marehal  for  aloag^ 
time,  and  found,  him,  aa  we  said,  simultanaoiisly.  Through  hta  exiieiiift 
caution  the  macshal  was  startled  h^  a  doud  of  dust  sifMUed  from  tba 
souths  and.  only  sent  fi?e  battalions  to  liieL's  nssistanofti  idl  fbrtfaer  d»- 
m^ids  of  ^ef  on  GoDeral.  Renault  remained  firnitless*^  Ai  fianr  o'dook: 
Canrobert  detached  another  half-hrigade,  and  thaife.  was  alL 

The  thirty  thousand  A  natrians  marching  up  horn  MapfciaeoMiihtd  of 
a  divisbn  under  Prince  Liehtenatein,  who^  howeverv  nmaund  beUndat 
Maccana,.  because  he  took  D'Autemane's  divisioo,  adiwiirwtg  fiotna 
Mndena,  for  the  entice  corps  d's^m^  under  the  cDmnandof  Prinoe  'Ska^ 
poleon.  At,  this  point,  ttien,  Anstrians  and.  Fieni^  pnmeriy^  terrified 
each  other.  Niel,.  therefore,  held  his^own,  only  with  thoiaid  of  cawaliy  or: 
a  perfectly  open  plain,  and  without  any  defenrive  poatioiiy  againat  aii< 
enemy  tlmoe  his  stoength.  He  foiled  the  last  offsoaiFe  j^an  of  the 
Anstrians,  and  thus,  set  the  seal  on  thfr  storming  of  CaTriana  and.  Soi«»- 
ferino«  So  in  that  way  was  the  action  completed,  the  Tictory-andoobkedy 
and  the  retreat  of  the  foe  rendered  a  neoesstty.  At  abou^  half-fast  fonar 
the  Austrian  centre  gave  way,  and  after  the  tempest,  at  half-past  six,  tbey 
were  seen  to  be  in  full  retreat  on  Volta.  Wimpffen's  army,  howiefrer,  fougbt 
much  longer,  and  Austrians  were  to  be  sera  in  Guidiisolo  till  abeot  ten. 
at  night.  General  Niel,  for  his  cautious  pertinaoify,  wa»  made  Mar^al 
of  France,  but  the  title  '*  Duke  of  Guidizaolo"  was  seacceJy  earned  hj 
hinu  Niel,  the  commander  of  a  corps,  remained  true  to  his  old  dniiee^ 
and  proved  himself  at  Solferino  an  engineer.  He  built  a  m»vaUe  for- 
tresa  of  living  stones,  and  opposed  it  to  the  enemy.  Tbia  perandralatin^ 
Sebastopol  Jbield-Mmhal  Wimpffen  was  unable  to  carry  l^  storm,  and 
he  also  committed  the  great  mistake  of  allowing  Inmself  at  the  de^sive 
moment  to  be  alarmed  by  a  cannonade  on.  his  rights  and  this  gave  Ntel. 
the  opportunity  to  draw  closer  to  Maemahon* 

The  calculating  engineer  Niel  was,  however^  not  even  satiafied.  with 
the  day  of  Solferino,  for,  in  his  report*  he  said  that,  after  the  capture  of 
Caviiana  by  Maemahon,  he  would,  had  he  been  propwly  soppocted,  ha^e 
moved  on  Guidizzolo^  occupied  the  cross  roads,  and  thos^^unpe  preventad 
the  enemy's  retreat  on  Volta.  He  attempted  this  at  fbar  o'doek.in  tha 
afternoon^  when  Canrobert  placed  another  demi-br%ade  at  hb  dwpoaa], 
bnt  his  weak  force  had  been,  repulsed.  We  may  say  here,  m  Mo^iiit 
voluUse.  According  to  ordinary  calculations,  Nid  and  Canrobert*  a  oorpe 
would  not  have  hem  more  than  enough  to  check  and  defeat  the  whcda 
first  Austrian  army.  Whether  the  tv»>  combined  oocdd  have  aoccessftdly 
opposed  Wimpffen,  and  the  army  driven  back  from  Cavrkina)  ie  another 
question,  for.  neither  Canrobert  nor  Niel  has  the  stuff  in  him  of  whiehta 
Maemahon  is  made.  At  any  rate,  the  laurels  of  Magenta  spunad  on 
the  engineer  Niel :  he  would  also  have  liked  to  make  a  grand  somp  sad 
capture  a  couple  of  brigades. 

Canrobert  defended  himself  in  a  well-known  letter  agimist  the  harsh, 
ry roaches  of.  Marshal  Nid,  and  appealed  to  his  carman  anddoodof  dnst. 
The  dispute  menaced  to  degenerate  into  an  injury  to  brotherly  ieslia^  and. 
discipline.  A  duel  between  the  two  marshals  was  talked  about,.  andPam 
even  learned  that  Canrobert  waa  wounded.  The  emperor  prohibited  Iba 
publication  of  any  further  correspondeocey  and  sent  Niel  to  the  moafe 
sonthara  of  the  seven  military  divisions^  wlule  CanroboBt  xemaiaed  in 
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liOrraine.  We  will  not  justify  Marshal  Niel,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
apolog^  for.  His  excellent  defence  of  the  right  wing  was  siutably  and 
brilliantly  reeognised,  and  he  did  not  need  to  make  himself  a  pedestal  of 
ihe  mistakes  of  others.  Still,  it  is  oharaoteristic  that  his  opponent  should 
be  Canrohert,  in  whom  marshals  staff  notches  were  constantly  beins 
madoi  and  who  seems  condemned'  nerer  to  £Edrly  earn  diis  splsnmd  mark 
of  oiswietien. 

Let  us  sa^  one  word  of  ^ose  who  were  at  Solferino,  who  fought  at 
GUudinolOy  \mb  did  not  become  marshals  of  Fnmee.  The  troops  of  the 
fbiiitb  eofps  d'arm^,  aoeordtng  to  the  report  of  General  Yinoy,  were  on 
dieir  legs  from  three  in  die  morning  till  nine  at  night,  that  is  to  say^ 
eighteen  hours  under  fire  and  on  ihe  march !  Before  starting  itom  Car** 
penodolo^  lliey  drank  their  cefl^  and  did  not  smell  any  other  food  during 
tl»  day.  It  was  frightftdly  ho^  die  batde-field  afibrded  no  shade,  and 
llie  gmmers  were  exposed  to  die  burning  beams  of  die  sun;  with  the 
hostile  bullets  were  combined  the  tortures  of  hunger  and  dnrst.  Ibe 
atnospbere  wa*  throughout  the  dky  brooding  tbit  fr^^htfiil  teinpest 
wkioLerea  put  astop  tothe  lAging  of  the  battle.  And  yet  not  a  single 
man  fell  out ;  the  30th  Regiment  of  the  Fme  had  not  an  officer  left,  uid 
yet  it  rushed  on  Guidbezolo  at  the  storm-step  and  in  die  finest  order. 

The  Austrians,  constantly  pursued  by  dieir  unlucky  destiny,  had  been, 
preyented  break&stin^  by  the  French  advance,  and  began  the  longest 
battle  known  in  a  fastmg  eonditiott.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising;  that 
th^  thoi^t  about  retreating  at  half-past  six,  £»  no  one  can  expect 
ivpoesfliflities*  If  a  full  stomach  is  not  fond  of  study,  an  empty  one  is 
not  in  die  poation  to  display  greater  «  furia'*  than  the  French.  There 
is  no  materialism  in  the  assertion  that,  other  qualities  being  equal,  a  re- 
gularly fed  army  must  gain  the  victory  over  one  diat  suffers  fix>m  hunger 
and  tmrst.  13m  so  much  moral  order  prevailed  in  the  Austrian  anny, 
that  the  soldier  might  have  fought  for  emperor  and  empire  on  a  full 
stomach,  the  proud  Grtrman  regiments  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
driven  back  the  French  on  the  Cfaiese,  or  into  die  oid-de-sae  of  the 
'  G«pda  Lake.  Never  was  a  man  so  fortunate  in  his  enemies  as  Louis 
Ifispoleon. 

The  French  army  pursued  the  beaten  foe  neither  to  Volta  nor  Goito : 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Austrians  were  in  Guidlzzolo  so  late  as  ten  o'dodL. 
This  eridttues  eidier  a  deficiency  of  means,  or  the  absence  of  any  in* 
tention  cm  the  part  of  die  commanders:  the  latter,  indeed,  «pgeax  to  nava 
been  astounded  at  their  own  victory.  From  these  facts  we  oovdnde  that 
all  tiie  actions  fought  under  the  Second  Empire  have  been,  like  Inker* 
maim,  «  scMers'  battles."  We  only  allow  two  exceptions :  Bosquef  s 
manoravres  on  the  Alma,  and  Macmahon's  march  on  Maapenta.  Solferino 
itself  was  an  Inkermann  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  the  French  were  attacked, 
and  defended  diemselves  like  demons ;  they  drove  back  the  enemy,  and 
the  telegraph  began  talking  about  a  great  batde  and  a  great  victory  1 
Jht  only  demoeratie  thing  in  the  Second  Empire  is  the  anny,  and  Mar- 
shal Kiel  has  made  no  change  m  that. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MAET  GEANVILLB 
(MBS.  DELANY). 

Of  the  Rifted  and  attractive  lady,  whose  Life  aad  Letten*  are  the 
iuhject  of  the  present  article,  her  fiiend  and  associate,  Mrs.  DonneUan, 
wrote  (in  1742)  for  their  mutaal  friend  the  Duchess  of  Finland  the  fol- 
lowing character.  Although  the  work  of  a  partial  hand,  its  tmthfblnesa 
and  sincerity  are  unquestionable;  and  the  delicacy,  feeling,  and  exacti- 
tude with  which  it  touches  on  the  remarkable  points  in  her  cUsposition  and 
history  are  not  only  creditable  to  the  abilities  and  discrimination  of  the 
writer — remembering  how  little  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Geoivian  era  ex« 
celled  in  writmg — but  present  such  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  lady  de- 
ioribed,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  allowing  Mrs.  Donnellan  to 
introduce  her : 

She  is  of  a  most  agreeable  figure ;  and  you  may  belieye  that  (as  it  is  above 
twenty  jfears  since  she  was  married)  the  bloom  she  still  enjoys,  the  modest 
spnghtliness  of  her  eyes,  the  sbining  delicacy  of  her  hair,  the  sweetness  of  her 
mn&y  the  pleasing  air  of  her  whole  countenance,  must  have  made  her  the  desire 
of  all  who  saw  her,  and  her  situation  (as  a  widow)  must  have  giFcn  hopes  to  aU. 
She  was  married  extremely  young  to  a  man  who  neither  by  his  years,  behayiour, 
or  any  quality  he  was  possesseaof,  was  fitted  to  gain  her  affection;  she  had 
naturally  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  liveh'ness  of  temper,  with  the  greatest 
sensibihty  and  tenderness  of  hetft.  Some  of  her  nearest  relations  were  ever 
ready  to  have  encouraged  in  her  every  tendency  towards  guetj.  What  could 
have  guarded  her  in  these  dangerous  circumstances  ?  An  innate  modesty,  aa 
early  prudence,  and  a  dbceming  judgment  to  know  what  was  right,  with  virtue 
to  follow  only  what  her  judgment  approved, — these  were  the  qualities  that 
have  carried  her  through  the  gayest  companions,  the  most  dangerous  scenes,  with 
an  unsullied  fame,  and  have  made  even  those  who  would  have  undermineNJ  her 
virtue  pay  homage  to  it.  Her  modesty  is  not  that  unbecoming  bashfuhiess  which 
is  so  oftda  mistiULen  for  it ;  hers  is  the  modesty  of  the  mind,  ^diich  is  so  fitf 
from  giving  awkwardness  to  the  person  or  behaviour,  that  it  adds  a  grace  to 
everything  she  says  and  does.  And  as  her  modesty  does  not  proceed  from  bash- 
fulness,  so  her  nrudence  does  not  consist  in  formafity  or  reserve,  as  if  she  feared 
both  herself  and  others,  but  she  has  a  propriety  of  behaviour  in  every  compaay 
that  lets  them  see  she  thinks  she  has  no  reason  to  fear  either  herself  or  mem, 
and  by  showing  this  confidence  in  herself  she  takes  from  others  the  desire  of 

attackmg  her. Her  benevolence  is  so  strong  it  should  seem  as  if  she 

looked  upon  the  whole  world  as  her  friends,  and  her  tenderness  to  every  par- 
ticular friend  so  great  as  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  Whole  heart. 

Where  can  she  find  this  fond  of  affection  ?  She  subtracts  it  from  sdf-love, 
that  principle  that  fills  the  heart  of  others,  and  the  only  person  to  whom  she  does 
not  give  more  than  their  due  is  the  worthiest  that  she  knows — I  mean  hersel£ 
Her  ^nerosity  naturally  flows  from  her  benevolence ;  she  eives  as  not  knowing 
she  gives,  and  the  joy  she  has  in  pleasing  others  persuades  one  she  is  more 
obliged  to  us  for  accepting  her  favours  than  we  can  be  to  her  for  bestowing  them ; 
while  the  great  desire  she  has  to  make  others  happy  never  lets  her  think  she  has 
a  right  either  to  keep  or  endeavour  at  any  advantage  for  herself,  if  there  is  any 

friend  she  imagines  wants  or  desires  it  more  than  herself. I  need  not 

describe  the  agreeableness  of  her  manners,  the  politeness  of  her  bdiaviour,  or 
the  winning  grace  that  is  in  all  her  words  and  actions :  a  small  acquaintance  with 

*  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Granville  (Mrs.  Delany).  Edited 
bytheLadylihmover.    Three  Vols.    Bentl^.   1861. 
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her  makes  ns  desire  a  greater,  and  a  greater  makes  us  almost  wish  sbe  was  not 
so  agreeable  to  others,  that  we  might  hare  her  more  to  ourselves.  To  this  im- 
pertect  sketch  of  her  mind  I  most  add  something  on  her  many  accomplishments 
and  her  great  ingenuity ;  and  here  we  should  wonder  how  she  has  found  time  to 
make  Aenelf  mistress  of  so  many  ingenious  arts,  if  we  did  not  consider  that  dress 
and  the  adorning  of  the  person,  that  takes  up  so  great  a  part  of  that  of  most  of 
onr  sex,  only  employs  so  much  of  hers  as  the  exactest  neatness  requires,  and  that 
die  has  an  actiri^  of  mind  that  never  lets  her  be  idle,  as  all  her  hours  are  employed 
either  in  something  useful  or  amusing.  She  reads  to  improve  her  mind,  not  to 
make  an  a{^[>earance  of  being  leamecT;  she  writes  with  all  the  delicacy  and  ease 
of  a  woman*  and  the  strength  and  correctness  of  a  man;  she  paints  and  takes 
Tiews  of  what  is  either  beautiful  or  whimsical  in  nature  with  a  surprising  senius 
and  art.  She  is  a  mistress  of  the  harpsichord,  and  has  a  brilliancy  m  her  playing 
peculiar  to  herself;  she  does  a  number  of  works,  and  of  many  of  them  is  the 
mventor,  and  all  her  acquaintance  are  her  copyers.  Happy  for  them  if  they 
wrould  equaUy  endeavour  to  imitate  her  virtues. 

As  these  accomplishments  are  her  amusements,  she  treats  them  as  sudi,  and 
sets  no  value  on  herself  for  excelling  in  them,  but  is  always  readv  to  teach  others, 
and  desirous  they  should  excel  her,  but  those  wishes  are  fruitless.  Her  house 
is  a  little  abstract  of  all  sorts  of  ingenuity,  and,  like  her  heart,  is  ever  open  to 
the  virtuous,  to  the  ingenious,  or  to  the  distressed.  Those  are  the  titles  to  her 
friendship  or  protection. 

The  autobiography  and  portion  of  correspondence  already  published 
present  to  us  Mary  Granville  in  her  blooming  girlhood ;  then  as  the 
young  unwilling  bride,  and  wife  for  seven  years,  of  the  aged,  drunken, 
and  jealous  Cornish  squire,  Alexander  Pendarves,  whose  widow  she  became 
at  twenty-four;  next  as  the  lively,  chatty,  and  brilliant  widow  who,  as 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  adorned  the  world  of  fashion  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
became  the  wife  of  the  staid  old  Irish  divine,  Dr.  Delany ;  and  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  we  shall  accompany  her  in  her  second  widowhood  to 
the  close  of  her  useful  and  happy  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  1788. 
Bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  caressed  by 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  married  a  man  who  was  bom  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  yet  she  lived  so  long,  that  some  octogenarians 
now  living  may  have  seen  her  at  the  court  of  George  III. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Bernard  Granville  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Martin  Westcomb,  Baxt.,  the  colonel  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Bernard  Granville,  the  messenger  who  bore  to  Charles  II.  the 
joyful  tidings  that  he  mic^ht  return  to  his  kingdom.  George  Granville, 
an  elder  brother  of  her  father,  was  created  Lord  Lansdowne  by  Queen 
Anne;  and  her  aunt  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  under  whose  roof 
at  WUtehall  she  passed  some  years  of  her  childhood.  At  that  time  the 
Gothic  gate-tower  between  Whitehall  and  King-street  was  inhabited  by 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  second  son  of  the  great  chancellor,  and  there 
Mary  Granville  grew  into  intimacy  with  her  youthful  cousins,  one  of 
whom  was  Catherine  Hyde,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Queensberry  (Prior's 
Kitty),  and  Handel  would  come  and  "  perform  wonders "  on  her  little 
spinnet,  the  only  musical  instrument  in  the  house. 

The  correspondence  published  in  these  handsome  volumes  contains  her 
recoUections  of  sixty  years,  ending  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  D'Ewes,  •*  the 
sister  of  her  heart,^  which  event  took  place  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  George  II.  The  friend  to  whom  her  autobiography  was  addressed,  in 
the  form  of  letters  beginning  in  1740,  was  Margaret  Cavendish,  only 
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obild  of  fidwMrd  fisriey,  teoMoL  BtaA  of  Oxfoid  (ti»  oeMmHod  oolleetiv 
of  the  HarMsn  M88.),  by  Henrietta  Oa*rendbh  HeMee,  ooly  duld  and 
lieir  df  the  fatft  Duke  of  Kewcwlte  of  that  fsmihr.  Tfau  Uu^,  who  was 
about  fourteen  yean  younger  than  Mary  Granrifie,  had  auoiied  in  1734 
William,  eeoood  Buke  of  Portland ;  and  so  warmly  wen  these  las^ag 
correspooidentB  attached,  that  Mis.  Delany,  after  her  seoond  widowboo^ 
had  a  home  with  the  duchess  il  Bulslrode,  until  the  kltar  died.  WUh 
the  aubobiognpby,  letters  to  and  from  imoos  rektkiin  are  iutospwied 
where  iHuslretive  of  the  nanwtive;  but  "die  chief  part  of  her  letters  axe 
addressed  to  her  sister.  They  are  written  widi  great  vimcity,  and 
CTinee  an  affectionate  disposition,  an  accompliriied  mmd,  and  raxe  powezi 
of  obserration. 

Lady  Lkmover,  die  descendant  of  Mrs.  Delany's  only  sister,  hse  laid 
these  manuscripts  before  the  world  as  a  duty  to  her  memory,  and  has 
shown  gnat  good  taste  and  judgment  in  the  jperfbrmanoe  of  tfab  under- 
taking. She  has,  moreover,  given  just  so  mnch  nanstiTe  as  was  wanting 
to  connect  the  documents  as  links  in  the  life,  and  has  added  foot-notes 
which  do  not  incumber  but  appropriately  illostrate  the  page. 

The  inauspicious  marriage  to  which  she  was  driyen,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  by  the  mistaken  kindness  and  mercenary  designs  of  her  unde, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  subjected  her  to  so  modi  trial  and  soffisring  dnrine'  its 
oontiBuaaee,  that  if  she  had  not  been  a  woman  of  great  strengtS  of 
nund,  and  midowed  with  virtues  and  talents  not  then  common  amongst 
the  aristocracy,  she  would  probably  ha^  been  lost  to  society  and  posteri^. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  absence  of  all  congeniality  in  the 
habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  as  well  «s  in  the  ages  of  henwif  and  Mr. 
Pendnves,  her  fint  sight  of  whom  she  thus  describes — ^he  arrived  ivhen 
die  was  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle : 

We  were  at  dinner:  he  had  travelled  on  horseback,  the  day  excesBiVe2y  rainjr : 
he  sent  in  his  name,  unon  which  my  uncle  rose  from  table  overjoyed  at  ms 
arrival,  and  insisted  on  ms  coming  in  to  dinnsr.  I  expected  to  hare  seen  some 
one  with  the  afipearanee  of  a  gentleman,  when  the  poor,  dd,  drip]^ng,  afanost 
drowned,  Gromio*  was  brought  into  the  room,  like  Bob  out  of  the  wc^  His 
wig,  his  coat,  his  dirty  boots,  his  large  unwieldy  person,  and  his  crimson  ooun- 
tenance,  were  all  subjects  of  great  mirth  and  observation  to  me.  I  was  diverted 
at  his  expense  several  days. 

I  formed  (she  continues)  an  invincible  aversion  towards  him,  and  everything 
he  said  or  did  by  way  of  obliging  me  increased  that  aversion.  I  thought  him 
uglv  and  disagreeable ;  he  was  fat,  much  afllicted  with  ^ut,  and  often  sat  in  a 
sullen  mood,  which,  I  concluded,  was  from  the  ^oommess  of  hb  temper.  I 
knew  that,  of  all  men  living,  my  uncle  had  the  greatest  opinion  of  and  esteem 
for  him,  aiid  I  dreaded  lus  making  a  proposal  of  marriage,  as  I  knew  it  would  he 
accepted. 

Her  piotare  of  him  is  for  from  attractive : 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  excessively  fat,  of  a  brown  complexion,  negfigent  in 
his  dress,  and  took  a  vast  quanti^  of  snuff,  which  gave  him  a  dirty  look.  His 
eves  were  black,  smaU,  liveiv,  ana  sensible;  he  had  an  honest  countensnee,  hut, 
altogether,  a  person  rather  disgusting  tluui  engaging. 

Tielding,  however,  to  the  wishes  of  her  uncle — who  seems  at  that  time 
to  have  stood  m  loco  parentis  towards  her — die  sacrificed  her  incUnations. 

•  Mr.  Pendarves. 
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^  I  -was  married,^  sbe-wntM,  ^'  lAAi  great  pomp :  never  was  woe  drasaed 
out  in  gay^r  colonrB.^  When  he  took  her  to  bis  Comish  castle  at 
Roscrow,  near  Falmouth,  her  oomrage  failed  her  on  beholding  {he  dismal 
and  ruinous  aspect  of  ^Hmt  was  to  foe  ber  prison : 

The  castle  (^e  writes)  is  guarded  with  high  walls  that  entirely  hide  it  from 

Sur  Tiew.  When  the  gate  of  the  oourt  was  opened  and  we  wdked  in  front  of 
e  castle,  it  terrified  me.  It  is  bnilt  of  ugly  coarse  stone,  old  and  mossy,  and 
rop't  with  two  great  stoae  buttresses,  and  so  it  had  been  for  threescore  years, 
was  led  into  an  old  hall  that  bad  scarce  any  light  belonging  to  it,  on  the  left 
hand  of  which  was  a  parlour,  the  floor  of  which  was  rotten  in  pkuses,  and  part 
of  the  ceiling  broken  down,  and  the  windows  were  placed  so  high^that  my  head 
did  not  come  near  the  bottom  of  them. 

The  only  good  we  lae  recorded  of  the  mafter  of  ibis  attractive  dbode 
was  the  homage  he  paid  to  his  yeting  wife  by  leaving  off  drinking  for 
two  years,  and  fan  aoherence  to  me  Staart  cause.  Mary  Granville  had 
married  a  man  whom  she  found  it  impossible  to  love,  but  whom  she  was 
determined,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  obey  and  indulge.  The  passionate 
admiration  and  audacity  of  the  visitors  who  frequented  Roscrow  placed 
her  in  a  most  dangerous  situation;  but  with  admirable  constancy  she 
endured  her  husband's  drunkenuess  and  unreasonable  jealousy,  and 
soothed  his  fits  of  pain  and  passion  until  the  end  of  fais  me,  when  she 
found  herself  the  possessor  again  of  freedom,  but  not  of  riches,  for,  by 
some  unhappy  procrastination,  Mr.  Pendarves  had  not  executed  the  wiH 
whieh  had  been  prepared  in  her  fiivour. 

The  blooming  young  widow  then  entered  on  a  sort  of  brilliant  exile  in 
Ireland,  w&ere  ime  became  the  guest  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala  and  his  wife ; 
and  there  she  became  acquiunted  with  Swift,  between  whom  and  hefself 
some  interestiog  letters  passed  at  a  later  period,  and  with  Dr.  Delany, 
her  fbtore  husband.  It  was  her  destiny  to  return  to  Ireland,  af^  a  liaise 
of  twenty  years,  to  render  his  home  a  bright  and  happy  one  to  tlie  end 
of  his  lire. 

She  returned,  in  1733,  from  her  visit  to  Ireland,  and  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a  tranquil  yet  brilliant  life  in  the  best  society  of  the  metropolis.  Her 
letters  revive  a  long  byfi^one  world  of  fashion,  and  are  fiill  of  mteresting 
traits  of  ohazacter  and  illustratbns  of  the  manned  of  the  day,  while  they 
incidentally  narrate  her  own  life  and  actions. 

Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pendarves,  in  1735,  says,  ^the  ladies 
are  extremely  mended  both  in  writing  and  reading"  since  he  was  young, 
and  adds,  that  a  woman  of  quality  who  was  formeriy  his  correspondent 
**  scrawled  and  spelt  like  a  Wapping  wench,  having  been  brought  up  at 
court  in  a  time  before  reading  was  thought  of  any  use  to  a  female,"  and 
that  be  knew  several  others  of  very  high  quality  with  die  same  defect. 
What  would  he  have  said  about  the  ioaprovement  in  female  educatiim 
had  he  received  from  Mrs.  Pendarves  henelf  the  following  confession  ? 

I  missed  the  occultation  of  Aldebaran  and  the  moon;  the  nights  have  been 
so  cold  of  late,  and  Mr.  Achard  so  grunting,  that  I  have  not  peeped  much  at  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  I  have  had  two  or  three  lectures  of  oosmogn^hy  in  the 
HbraiT.  This  morning,  as  mymaster  and  I  were  drawing  and  examining  circles^ 
who  should  come  m  but  Mr.  Kobert  Harley.  I  blushed  and  looked  excessive 
silly  to  be  csaght  in  the  fact,  but  the  afiiaur  which  I  have  endeavonzed  to  keep 
secret  is  discovered,  and  I  must  bear  the  reflection  of  those  who  Uunk  me  veif 
presuming  in  attempting  to  be  wise.  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  master;  betakes 
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a  great  deal  of  paiiu  with  m^  and  has  a  ctear  way  of  instructii]^  me.  I  sbaU 
never  aim  at  talking  upon  subjeots  of  that  kind,  ont  the  little  I  may  gain  by 
these  lectures  will  make  me  take  more  pleasure  m  hearing'others  talk. 

She  seems  to  have  jadiciousl}*  kept  this  becoming  resolution,  for  we  do 
not  find  any  further  references  in  her  correspondence  to  ''stars"  or 
"  circles,**  except  those  of  die  court  and  fashionable  life.  Without  fnvoli  tj, 
her  letters  abound  in  curious  sketches  of  the  dress  in  which  the  fine  ladies 
of  her  time  indulged.  We  must  be  content  to  give  one  instance  only — 
the  dress  which  Lady  Huntingdon,  of  Calvinistic  memory,  wore  at  a 
birthday  drawing-room : 

Her  petticoat  was  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  chenille,  the  pattern  a  large 
stone  vase,  filled  with  ramping  flowers  that  spread  almost  over  the  oreadth  of  the 
petticoat,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  between  each  vase  of  flowers  was  a 
pattern  of  gold  shells  and  foliage,  embossed,  and  most  heavily  rich.  The  gown 
was  white  ^in,  embroidered  tSsd  with  chenille,  mixed  with  gold  ornaments ;  no 
vases  on  the  sleeve,  but  two  or  three  on  the  tail.  It  was  a  most  laboT&red  piece 
of  finery,  the  pattern  much  properer  for  a  stucco  staircase  than  the  apparel  of  a 
lady — a  mere  shadow  that  tottered  under  every  step  she  took  under  the  lo&i. 

Many  anecdotes  and  traits  of  manners  characteristic  of  the  times  are 
interspersed  in  Mrs.  Delany's  entertaining  letters.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
an  article  with  examples  of  them,  but  we  must  be  content  to  take  one  or 
two  at  random.  She  tells  us  how  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  John  Spencer 
and  Miss  Points  was  solemnised  during  an  evening  party,  numbering'  five 
hundred  people,  none  of  whom,  except  the  parents  of  the  young  couple, 
knew  anything  of  the  matter: 

On  the  20th  December,  after  tea,  the  parties  necessary  for  the  wedding  stole 
by  degrees  from  the  company  into  Laay  CJowper*s  dressing-room,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  they  returned  oiflTerent  ways  to  the  company 
again,  who  had  been  dancing,  and  they  joined  with  them.  After  supper,  every- 
body retired  as  usual  to  tbeir  different  apartments,  and  the  marriage  was  not 
known  till  the  Saturday  following. 

Here  is  a  notice  of  the  hymeneal  dance  at  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the 
reception  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Hesse,  daughter  of  George  U.  and 
Queen  Caroline,  in  1740: 

In  the  evening  (says  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  appears  to  have  received  her  infor- 
mation from  an  eye-witness)  the  nuptials  were  performed  in  one  of  the  great 
rooms  of  the  castle.  The  bride  was  in  the  same  dress  in  which  she  was  married 
by  proxy.  They  afterwards  supped  in  public.  When  the  dessert  was  taken  off", 
they  stood  up  to  drink  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  health,  at  which  the  cannon 
from  the  ramparts  were  fired.  The  King  of  Sweden's  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom's bealtns  were  drank  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the  prince  and  princess 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  court  danced  the  mystical  dance,  or  hymeneal  dance, 
the  manner  of  which  is  this  :  all  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  the  court  and 
army,  with  white  flambeaux  lighted  in  their  hands,  begin  a  dance  to  a  very 
solemn  tune,  and  the  princess  and  bridegroom  bring  up  the  rear;  after  which 
the  rest  of  the  dancers  dance  themselves  into  a  circle,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  in  the  middle ;  then  they  divide  into  two  lines,  the  bridegroom  leads  his 
bride  to  her  apartment,  the  dancers  following  two  and  two  with  their  torches  to 
the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  where  they  all  stopped  and  put  out  the  flambeaux 
with  great  silver  extinguishers. 

The  lively  and  chatty  widow  appears  to  have  set  down  with  great  aest 
aU  anecdotes  relating  to  love  and  marriage.     She  had  herself  u  might 
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be  expected,  many  tttitony  but  showed  an  extraordinary  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  her  family  as  to  the  person  she  ought  to  marry,  and  her 
broliier  does  not  seem  to  haye  considered  any  aspirant  who  offered  to 
her,  a  person  worthy  to  be  allied  with  the  Granyille  fiimily.  Sereral  of 
Ae  letters,  down  to  1730,  show  the  influence  held  by  Lord  Baltimore 
over  her  affections  for  a  period  of  five  years.  His  attentions  te  her 
ultimately  ceased,  under  circumstances  which  place  his  character  in  a  very 
im£aTOurable  Hght,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  show  that  he  deserved  Lord 
Herrey's  dascrijption  of  him  as  ^^  a  little  mad."  In  1743,  when  she  was 
in  her  fbrty-thurd  year,  she  received  from  Dr.  Delany,  then  an  elderiy 
widower,  an  offer  of  marriage,  presented  in  terms  so  strongly  characterised 
by  manly  good  sense,  modesty,  and  honour,  by  conscious  dignity  and 
delicate  devotion  of  feeling,  that  we  must  really  subjoin  this  model  letter 
of  proposal : 

You,  madam,  are  not  a  stranger  to  mv  present  unhappy  situation,  and  tliat  it 
pleased  God  to  desolate  my  dwelling.  I  flatter  myself  tbat  I  have  still  a  heart 
turned  to  social  delights,  and  not  estran^d  either  from  natural  affection  or  the 
refinement  of  friendship.  I  feel  a  sad  void  in  my  breast,  and  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  wishing  to  fill  it.  I  have  lost  a  friend  that  was  as  my  own  soul,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  desire  to  supply  that  loss  by  the  person  in  the 
world  that  friend  most  esteemed  and  honoured ;  and  as  I  have  been  long  per- 
suaded that  perfect  friendship  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  marriage,  I  wish  to 
perfect  mine  in  that  state.  1  know  it  is  late  in  life  to  think  of  engaging  anew 
m  that  stete,  in  the  beginning  of  my  fifty-ninth  year.  I  am  old,  ana  I  appear 
older  than  I  am;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  still  in  health,  though  not  bettered  by 
years,  and  however  the  vigour  of  life  may  be  over,  and  with  that  the  vigour  of 
vanity,  and  the  flutter  of  passion,  I  find  myself  not  less  fitted  for  all  that  is 
solid  happiness  in  the  wedded  state — ^the  tenderness  of  affection,  and  the  fkith 
of  friendship.  I  have  a  good  clear  income  for  my  life :  a  trifle  to  settle,  which 
I  am  only  ashamed  to  offer :  a  good  house  (as  houses  go  in  our  part  of  the 
world),  moderately  furnished,  a  eood  many  books,  a  pleasant  garden  (better,  I 
bdieve,  than  when  vou  saw  it),  &q.  Would  to  Gk>d  I  might  have  leave  to  lay 
them  all  at  your  feet.  You  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  the  presumption  of  this 
wish,  when  I  assure  you  it  is  no  way  blemisned  by  the  vamty  of  thinking  them 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  as  you  have  seen  the  vanities  of  the  world  to 
satiety,  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  a  hope  that  a  retirement  at  this  time  of  life 
with  a  man  whose  turn  of  mind  is  not  foreign  from  your  own  (and  for  that  otUy 
reason  not  wholly  unworthy  of  you)— a  man  who  knows  your  worth,  and 
honours  you  as  much  as  he  is  capable  of  honouring  anything  that  is  mortal, 
might  not  be  altogether  abhorrent  from  the  views  of  your  humble  and  unearthly 
wisdom.  This,  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  you  reject  my  humble  and  unworthy  oflbr- 
ing,  your  humility  will  not  let  you  do  it  with  disdain;  and  if  vou  condescend  to 
accept  it,  the  goodness  of  your  nature,  and  generosity  of  your  heart,  will  prompt 
you  to  do  it  in  a  way  most  becoming  your  own  dignity,  and  the  security  of  my 
eternal  esteem  and  inexpressible  gratitude :  at  all  events,  let  me  not  be  impaired 
in  the  honour  of  your  friendship,  since  it  is  impossible  I  can  cease  to  be,  with 
the  truest  veneration  and  esteem,  &c. 

The  worthy  doctor  was  accepted,  and  she  married  him  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1743.  By  her  interest  he  became  Dean  of  Down  in  the  following 
year,  and  she  thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  Ireland.  Her  letters  during 
this  era  of  her  life  evince  the  fruit  of  the  constont  culUvation  of  her 
talents,  and  she  appears  to  have  been  inspirited  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
favourite  occupations  by  the  pride  and  pleasure  her  husband  took  in  them. 
She  and  the  dean,  while  living  at  Holly  Mount,  near  Down,  seem  to  have 
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fpest  moohc^  their  tia*  in  woodlaadwaDu:  ght  CTaginy  ia  ifciphaAn 
garb  with  hn  Coiydoa  thtoagh  bnk*  and  hiiar  and  tall  ten  ta  i^ 
parfuntfd  bj  wiM  flowan,  ot  imomy  aaato  ihadud  by  a  yraaJiag  «J^  aad 
ooanaanding  m  panuiania  «f  lakes  and  mewntaiin.  She  vm  find  U 
forauQg  gr^toa  and  adorninf  them  with  ihell-work,  in  whidi  dw  Mean 
ta  have  eseelled ;  and  she  diaws  a  pleasant  pictan  of  theMil«ij^- 
ments  which  she  and  her  hasband  shaiad : 

Otr  gaiden  is  now  a  wilderness  of  swwtsw  The  violets,  saaeftik,  ad 
pnnroses  perfdnie  the  air,  and  the  thrashes  ars  ftdi  g<  adodf  aDdonkesv 
iniaeiit  oonplete.  It  is  the  pleasaalest  masb  I  have  heard  tais  jeat^  aai  le- 
finshsaa^  qpirits  witboat  the  dlojof  a  taaiakaoas  crowd,  which  atteadsafllla 
other  ooaiecrts.  Two  robins  and  one  chaffindi  fed  off  B.  D.'s  (hex  bmbiDd's) 
hand  as  we  walked  together  thu  morning.  I  hare  been  {^anting  f««eti  is  mj 
"pearly  bower" — honeysuckles,  sweeibnar,  roses,  sni  jessamine  to  dimb  op  fM 
trees  tnat  compose  it,  and  for  the  tarpet,  yiolets,  primroses,  and  oow^di  G^is 
year  I  shall  not  smell  their  fingranoa,  nor  see  their  blooi%  bat  I  ablLseetiie 
dear  penen  (hat  sister)  to  whom  the  bower  is  dedicated*  I  hops,  andlfliBk  I 
shall  not  xcftas  at  the  exofaeage. 

Bat  all  was  not  Arcadian  simpGcity  aioimd:  Ae  friindpeoide  "Bdkff 
out  of  character.^  Wine  and  tea  had  entered  cottages  whm  tfaej  hia 
no  pretension  to  b^  and  aanrped  the  mxal  food  of  ^Ilabab ;  the  iakj- 
maida  had  began  to  wear  large  hoops  and  tcIi^  heodi^  iasteaJ  of  the 
raand  ti|^  pettiooat  and  straw  hat;  foppecj  had  ioiaded  fiisd  m  waH  m 
dresSy  aad  the  pare  simpkici^  of  the  cooatrf  was  lest  Ma.  Dtknj 
was,  nerertheieM,  Iea£ng  a  tranquil,  aseftd  life  in  Ireland  while  die 
commotions  of  1745  agi^ited  Great  Britain,  and  only  sfight  dlonoas  to 
the  distant  romoars  of  war  are  made  in  her  letters. 

Her  fi£i  was  iraried  hj  occasional  visits  to  Enj^d,  an!  her  sdish  for 
the  gaieties  of  metropolitan  life  was  noi  by  any  means  keU  She  csdd 
goto  ten  ofatcrioein  one  aeasoa,  (!)atteadcoartaaBdatatelTC«iaioaiafa^ 
maintain  eorreapondenee,  gkdden  her  gaj  etOcmrmpe  of  niendi  by  bar 


presence^  and  write  IrrelT  deseriptioDS  to  mends  remote.  The  nartaliTe 
of  six^-one  years,  ana  the  correspondence  down  to  die  death  of  ber 
bdored  and  only  aster,  in  1761,  are  completed  m  the  third  Tdome:  in 
the  forthcoming  volume  we  look  for  the  stoiy  of  the  xast  oC  ber  C&, 
many  years  of  whi^  after  her  second  widowhood^  weve  pawed  at  Ae 
dull  and  deeeroas  coart  of  George  UL  and  Queen  Chaiiotti^  withwboit 
nMi  she  was  hononted  to  ^  close  of  her  hie. 

We  shall  conehale  tiiif  article  with  a  narratiTe  preserved  by  His.  Jk' 
lan^  under  tiie  date  of  1740— a  curious  example  of  tfie  tomancs  ef 
i  which  we  shall  give  the  title  of 


lany  under 
reauty-*-4o 


na  aooi>  nMiAuntiM  asd  thk  aaATxniL  xbbchast^ 


Mrs.  Yigor,  amone  many  ciirioas  occurrences  in  her  tmrels,  had  in  extraor- 
dinary interview  with  some  persons  whom  at  that  time  sl^  did  not  knoir.  Mrs. 
Vigor,  after  having  resided  some  vears  in  Knssia^  was^  upon  the  deitk  of  her 
basband,  obUgeA  to  retam  to  England.  The  journey  was  peribrmed  <m  hedges 
on  acoountofthe snow.  At  Mei^,  in  Pdish  Frusns^  she  was  obhsedto tab 
up  her  qaatteam  in  an  iaa,  irin(^  to  her  mortiication,  riie  found  Mcf  Prts- 
sun  c^kers  and  sckbers.  This  was  an  unfortanate  cireamstaace  to  Hn.  TNiOTf 
whose  situation  waa  at  that  tisM  critidd,  as  she  expected  sooa  to  be  ia  a  itake 
of  oonfinemeat.    A  gentleman  who  had  attended  her  in  hex  joaniej  hiyfeMd 
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m  the  afternoon  to  yisit  some  merchants,  and  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  obtain  a  prirate  lodging  for  a  lady,  idiose  present  place  of  resi- 
deiiee  was  reiy  inconTenient.    A  parson  qnite  unknown  said  that  he  bdieTod 
apartments  were  to  be  had,  and  those  reiy  commodioas  and  retired,  and  as  he 
was  going  home,  he  wonld  very  soon  send  a  particular  account.    This  news 
was  carried  to  Mrs.  Vigor,  and  m  about  an  hour  a  Terr  polite  note  came,  sub- 
scribed "  Meyer"  (the  name  of  the  person  spoken  of  aboye),  and  in  this  letter 
the  apartments  were  pomted  out,  in  whidk  n  was  hoped  Mrs.  Tigot  would  find 
every  accommodation,  and  added,  that  the  **  sooner  Mrs.  Vigor  came  the  better." 
The  serrants  were  accordingly  ordeved  to  ml  everytkmg  in  readiness,  and  a 
coach  beinff  procured,  they  set  out.    Mrs.  Vigor  found  the  house  spacious  and 
stately,  ana  was  carried  up  to  a  diawing^rooBi,  where  they  were  treated  with 
everything  requisite,  and  there  was  a  supper  served  up.    They  were  in  a  state 
of  wonder  at  these  occurrences ;  but  at  mt  got  intelligence  firom  the  servants, 
thaA  ths  hsxue  in  which  they  were  beloBged  to  the  veiy  pecsoa  who  first  gave 
intimation  about  apartments  to  be  obtained,  and  afterwards  wrote  the  letter. 
This  raised  their  wonder  still  more.    Howeyer,  at  breakfast  ihe  next  morning 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  made  his  appearance,  and  with  him  a  youngpersoB 
who  seemed  to  be  his  son.    Mrs.  Vigor  got  up  and  mentioned  how  greaU^  she 
was  obliged  by  his  goodness,  and  how  much  she  was  embarrassed,  as  it  mm  o«l 
of  het  power  to  make  ai^  retara  lor  these  cKviitiea.    Mr.  Mmr  boned  of 
Mr&  Vi([ov  HMl  hn  f tieads  to  be  easy  oa  I^At  head;  fer,  saidhe,  ""aKldo  is  a 
iet«x» :  it  is  in  eoaseqaenoe  of  fEurours  leoeiyed,  so  that  your  debt  is  i*^TVpfTlfd 
before  it  is  incurred."    As  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  hs  proceeded 
to  explain  his  BkeMiing:  "You  must  know/'  saidhe, ''that  I  have  a  great 
esteem  for  the  English  nation  in  general,  but  I  haye  obl^ations  to  partieolars 
which  enhances  my  regard.    Tou  see  this  yotu^  man,  who  is  my  son ;  he  was 
last  year  upon  his  tray^  in  Enyland,  and  pasaiagdown  from  the  north  towards 
the  capital,  he  was  taken  very  ill.    His  disorder  was  so  violent  that  he  was 
ioreed  to  tidEeiefaga  wbeiaver  he  coald  find  shelter^  wfaick  was  not  easih  to  be 
^iMsamL    Bis  disUmper  was  the  smaU^pox,  and  he  was  boosed  ia  a  small  dirty 
alehouse,  where  he  must  have  died  for  want  of  care  and  aooommodatioa.    A 
gentleman  of  the  place  heard  that  a  stranger  was  iU^  and  was  so  humane  as  to 
make  him  a  visit.    When  he  found  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  wrapped  up  securely,  and  conveyed  him  in  his  coach  to  his  own  house. 
To  ^da  gentleman's  goodness,  and  to  the  assiduity  and  attention  of  those  about 
him,  ny  sen  owes  his  hf e,  and  I  am  iadebted  for  my  scm.    Heaee  I  make  H  a 
role  that  no  person  from  England  shall  cotaieto  this  place  without  meeting  frtaa 
me  every  mark  of  regard  that  I  can  jpossibly  show."    <*  Pray,  sir,"  says  Mrs. 
Vigor  to  the  son,  *'  whereabouts  was  it  in  the  north  of  Endand  that  yoa  met 
with  this  ciyiUty  ?"    "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  at  a  place  called  Methlej,  near  Leeds, 
in  Yorkrfdre."    Mrs.  Vigor  was  struck  with  this.    *And  pny,  sir,  may  I  ask 
what  was  the  gentleman's  name  P"    "  His  name,  madam,"  said  the  other, "  was 
Goodwin."    *  ffir,"  said  Mrs.  Vigor,  ••  it  was  my  own  father  P'    We  may  well 
imagine  how  Mr.  Meyer's  face  gbwed  at  this :  what  was  before  general  eiviHty 
was  now  heightened  into  the  warmest  gratitude. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
Bt   Dddlkt   Costello. 

CHAFTKB  fX. 
▲  PIBP  BEHDTD  THX  CUBTAUr. 

Thb  smudged  and  slatternly  maid  accompanied  Lorn  to  the  foot  of  the 
first  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  saying,  <<  Tou  stop  here  1"  took  off  her 
shoes  and  noiselessly  retraced  her  steps  as  fiir  as  the  dressing-room  door, 
where  she  knelt  down  with  her  ear  to  the  keyhole,  maldng  a  sign  to  Lom 
not  to  stir. 

After  preserying  this  attitade  for  two  or  three  minutes,  she  mored 
from  the  door  as  quietly  as  she  had  approached  it,  and,  rejobing  Lorn  on 
the  staircase,  put  on  her  shoes  again,  and  proceeded  to  accomplish  her 
original  mission. 

*'  There  !*'  she  said,  throwing  open  the  door  of  a  small  back  parlour, 
"  that's  the  place,  as  missis  calls  a  study,  whaterer  that  means !  Youll 
find  a  cheer  to  set  down  on,  and  a  winder  to  lock  out  of^  not  much 
else!" 

Lom  did  not  take  the  proffered  chair,  nor  avail  himself  of  the  window, 
but  stood  looking  with  some  surprise  at  his  guide,  who  returned  Us  gUnce 
with  interest. 

*'  Well,"  she  said,  after  a  yery  brief  pause,  "  next  time  we  meets  jonfL 
know  me  again,  I  suppose  P     What  do  you  see  to  stare  at  ?" 

It  oertamly  was  not  her  beauty,  neither  was  it  the  charm  of  feminine 
grace  that  fixed  Lom's  attention ;  but  presenring  silence  as  to  the  real 
cause,  he  replied : 

'<  What  made  you  do  that,  just  now  V 

<i  Do  what  ?"  returned  Smudge,  hardily. 

^<  Listen  at  the  door  up-stairs  V* 

The  girl  laughed. 

<<  Bless  you !"  said  she,  '*  I  ain't  a  fool !  Fm  up  to  their  ways !  I 
takes  care  to  I" 

"Listeners,"  said  Lorn,  gravely,  "never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves." 

«  Maybe  not,"  answered  the  girl.  "  Who  cares?  They  hears  all  they 
wants.  Folks  as  gives  you  hard  words  to  your  face  ain't  likely  to  be 
mealy-mouthed  bemnd  your  back." 

"  1  should  think  you  wouldn't  keep  your  place  long  if  your  mistress 
knew  what  you  did. ' 

"  I  don't  expect  to  stay — and  what's  more,  I  don't  mean  to.  Fve  only 
been  here  ten  days.  When  my  month's  up  I  shall  give  warning.  This 
ain't  no  place  for  me !" 

"Why  not?"  said  Lom,  speaking  more  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thmg  than  moved  by  curiosity. 
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<<  They're  so  mean— and  so  hartfdir  said  the  girl.  ''  I  hates kerrek- 
tors  like  that!" 

Lorn  knew  Tery  little  of  the  world,  as  the  Count  had  satisfied  himself, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  die  party  before  him  was  not  altoge« 
ther  the  most  guileless  creature  in  existence ;  still,  reputation  is  of  so 
fleeting  a  nature  that  a  mere  breath  can  sweep  it  away,  and  the  girl's 
remark  stimulated  him  to  inquire  in  what  the  meanness  and  artfulness  of 
which  she  complained  consisted  ? 

^*  They  keeps  sitch  a  poor  'ouse,  and  is  alive  to  sitch  dodges,"  was  the 
answer.  "  You  must  git  up  pretty  early  if  you  wants  to  take  them  in,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  '  them  ?*  "  asked  Lorn. 

*^  Why,  missis  and  master,  and  this  here  Count,"  replied  Hebe. 

^'  But  the  Count,"  ezpostdated  Lorn, ''  what  can  you  know  about  him  ? 
He  has  only  just  arriTed  from  France." 

**  Ohy  ain't  he  ?"  said  the  girl,  with  a  queer  sort  of  laugh.  ''  Tol  de 
roU  lol — I  knows !  Where  was  you  ketched  ?"  Then,  seeine  Lom's 
colour  rise,  she  added,  giving  her  words  a  different  meaning, ''  What  have 
you  come  here  for?" 

''  I  am  to  be  the  Count's  secretary,"  returned  Lorn. 

^'  Crikey !"  exclaimed  the  fair  one — **  what's  that  ?  Sectary  ?  I  neyer 
heerd  tell  of  sitch  a  thing !" 

"  I  am  to  write  his  letters." 

"  Ah !  then  you'll  have  plenty  to  do !  They're  always  a  writin*  in  this 
'ouse,  when  they  ain't  a  doin'  of  somethin'  else.  Who  they  writes  to  is 
more  than  I  can  say,  for  they  postes  all  their  letters  theirselves.  Oh, 
they're  deep  'uns,  they  are?— ana  the  Count's  the  deepest  of  the  lot !" 

*^  What  makes  you  think  so?"  said  Lorn,  whose  curiosity  was  now 
excited. 

Smudge  looked  at  Lorn  with  a  cunning  expression,  and  swept  her 
forefinger  beneath  her  nose,  leaving  another  black  track  behind  it. 

"  L«iive  me  alone  for  thinking,"  she  replied. 

^'  But  you  have  only  been  here  ten  days,  you  say?"  observed  Lorn. 

"  What's  the.  hodds  of  that !"  returned  die,  scornfully.  ^*  Things  may 
'appen  in  ten  minutes,  if  you're  only  wide  awake  to  'em." 

**  That  seems  your  case,"  said  Lorn,  smiling. 

*^  You're  right  there,  young  shaver.     I  need  to  be." 

"WhyT  urged  Lorn. 

<<  Oh,  don't  arst  me — youll  soon  find  out.  I  must  be  off!  I've  that 
room  to  clean  up  for  you,  and  ever  so  much  to  do  besides.  No  end  to 
work  in  this  'ouse !" 

Loro,  however,  wanted  to  hear  more,  and  detained  her. 

"  That's  the  reason  why  you  won't  stey,  I  suppose?" 

^  One  on  'em.  But  there's  others.  I  means  to  better  myself  to  begin 
with." 

"How?" 

"  In  another  place,  to  be  sure.  I'm  not  goin'  to  berry  myself  in  a 
poor  'arf-starved  'ole  like  this.  I  wants  to  be  waitress  in  an  'am-and-beef 
shop.  Plenty  to  heat  and  drink,  and  only  gents  to  wait  on;  no  fires  to 
lay,  no  beds  to  make,  no  sorubbin'  of  floors,  no  washin'  up,  no  nothin'  of 
tfiat  sort !    I  knows  of  a  wacanoy  in  the  Old  Bailey.    Leastways,  there 
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wai  be  foon,  tnd  Ftv  got  llie  proimfle.    All,  won't  ftat  be  joHy, 
aeitherr 

The  aAofn  copjufei  Tip  bj  the  pro^ectire  etting-hoofe  wae  so  de- 
IwfatM  to  the  giatPs  hnagioatiooy  uiat  she  forgot  to  enumerete  the  reet 
ot  her  uiotiTee  lor  going  away,  iaXi  Lorn  reminded  her  of  l3ieir  bang 
iint<M. 

^  Wen,**  she  taid,  m  a  confidential  nnder  tone,  ^  yon  seems  a  nice 
young  chap,  and  I  don't  mind  tellin'  of  yoo.  But  you  must  nerer  say  I 
sndsor 

^  Depend  on  me,*'  ssid  Lorn. 

^*  First  and  foremost,  then,"  continued  Smudge^  in  a  stiH  lower  key, 

"  I  i<m\  b'Sere  diat  missis Oh  my!"  Ae  broke  iM,  ''thafs  Master ! 

m  tell  yon  anodier  time.    DonH  you  erer  take  no  notioe  of  aoe  when 
anybod/s  by." 

With  this  she  hastily  disappeared,  and  presently  Lon  heard  heary 
footsteps  in  the  passage,  and  ^Count,  as  he  came  down  stairs,  si&uiaBg 
somM>ody  by  the  friendly  appdlation  of  ^  Drske,  old  Mlow  V 

The  greeting  was  returned  in  terms  equally  fisnufiar,  and  then  die 
Count  spoke  in  a  language  which  Lorn  did  not  understand. 

*'  Very  good,"  ssof  the  person  thus  addressed.  '<  Come  in  here.  Well 
talk  it  over.** 

Upon  this  a  door  was  opened  and  closed  again,  and  the  Toioes  of  tha 
speaicers  came  appareDtiy  from  the  next  room,  hot  oidy  wiA  a  low 
rumbling  sound,  there  being  no  oommunicatien  between  ttie  two  apart- 
ments. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  Lorn  had  leisure  to  think  of  lua 
position.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  thraUom  <^  tiie  lire  he  led  with  Mr.  Sqmxl,  he  had  too 
hastity  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  gentieman  who  was  called  tlie 
Count.  Tm  maid-semmt's  conrersation,  coarse  and  Tulgar  as  it  was, 
and  her  desire  to  be  confidential,  m.dicated  that  someuung  m  coanexiQii 
with  him  was  not  ezactiy  right,  though  what  that  something  was  Lorn 
Tainly  attemjyted  to  guess.  His  own  obsenration,  besides,  left  sn  uzqplea- 
amt  impression  behind  winch  he  was  equally  und>le  to  aoeoont  for.  Be- 
calling  the  detenmnation  he  had  come  to  on  the  prerious  nigh^  aad 
had,  indeed,  acted  upon  tiiat  morning,  Lorn  repented  of  not  Iwfing 
shown  more  firmness  m  resisting  the  temptation  to  bare  Us  late  master. 
But  it  was  too  late,  he  feared,  to  go  back  now,  eren  if  tiie  opportunity 
oSacei  of  doing  so,  a  vague  appreliensiim  bein^  in  his  mina  €i  some 
unknown  punishment  awaiting  lum.  He  had  uso,  to  a  certain  extent, 
already  taken  service  with  the  Count,  and  this  recollection  led  lum  to 
consider  its  nature.  He  had  exhftited  his  AiH  in  penman Aip  by  oopjing 
a  letter  witiiont  address  or  slmatare,  whieh,  firom  its  cont^t,  was  evi- 
dently an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  some  very  benevolent  individnaL  It 
spoke  of  the  deepest  distress  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  adverted  to  har- 
rowing fi&cts  that  could  only  be  explained  at  a  personal  interview,  iMA 
was  most  eamesdy  soliciteo,  and  gave  cre£t  to  the  person  appealed  to 
for  possessing  all  the  virtues  tint  the  heart  of  man  is  capable  of  contun- 
ing ;  llhe  sentiments  expressed  were,  also,  as  well  as  he  reBes^ered,  of 
the  most  exalted  character. 

In  aH  this  there  appeared  to  Lorn  nothing  but  what  was  good  and 
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proper,  though  he  wtmdered  why  he  thodd  have  been  fet  to  write  f ndi  s 
letter,  and  he  wondered  still  more  who  the  person  was  io  whose  &yoiir  it 
was  written.  Bnt  if,  on  theooe  hand*  were  drcnmstanoes  which  he  oonld 
not  reconcile,  on  the  other  were  hopes  which  suited  his  age  too  well  to 
adnit  of  thdr  being  dashed  bj  donbt  Berides  the  preausei  which  the 
Count  made  at  the  hotel,  was  the  accidental  disclosure  of  his  enslMi  of 
giring  a  thousand  ponads  to  his  secretaries  when  they  left  Urn.  A  thou- 
sand pcmidi !  In  his  wildest  daT-dreams — and  many  had  hatmted  him 
— ^Lom  had  neyer  imagined  himself  the  possessor  of  so  yast  a  svm.  What 
ooidd  he  not  buT  with  it  ?  EYerythtng!  The  loogeet  fiAingrods,  the 
finest  Hnes  and  hooks,  tickets  for  all  the  Aeatres,  long-iailed  eeals,  Tar- 
nished knee-boots,  a  gold  watch,  and  that  which  he  coreted  moie  than 
A — a  Hansom  ci^,  with  himself  to  drire  it,  though  of  driving  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  But  ihe  owner  of  n 
^iiousand  poonds  couid  soon  learn  anytmng,  and  bj  ike  tkne  he  got  it, 
liring  with  so  clever  a  gentleman  as  the  Count,  he  should  be  clever  too, 
and  be  able  not  only  to  drive,  perhaps  to  talk  Freadi,  the  ne  phts  teftra, 
in  Lem's  opimon,  of  human  accomplishments.  But,  besides  the  Count, 
there  was  another  avenue  to  f>rtune  m  the  favour  and  proteelaon  of  the 
rich,  handsome  lady  who  had  looked  and  spoken  so  kindly.  What  made 
that  girl  speak  slightingly  of  such  good-natured  pe(^le  P  She  was,  no 
doubt,  resentful  at  being  scolded.  No ;  he  would  not  ei^pose  anything 
amiss  where  all  promised  so  fair. 

Engrossed  by  this  train  of  thought,  as  he  stood,  with  his  head  bent  on 
lus  hand,  leaning  against  the  chtmney-pieoe,  Lorn  did  not  perceive  that  Ae 
door,  wIMi  had  only  been  left  uar,  was  quietly  pushed  open,  wtil  a 
flhsflrp  whisper  itattled  him  from  his  reverie.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the 
gp4my  hot  (tf  the  maid-servant,  who  was  trviog  to  attract  his  attention. 
"I say!''  she  repeated,  when  she  caught  his  eye.  '^Is  your  name 
Lom?^ 

'«Te8,»heTepfied. 

«  Then,"  said  the  riri,  « they're  a  talkin'  about  you  in  there.'' 
This  itttelligenee  me  aecompanied  by  pointing  to  the  wall 
<' And  a  larfin',  too,"  she  added.     <<  Now,  they^  off  agin!     I  must 
'aveanodiertryr 

Once  more  she  vanished,  but  her  thirst  for  information  must  have  been 
balked  en  this  occasion,  for  scarcely  was  she  gone  before  Lorn  heard  a 
tnovement  in  the  next  room,  and  inime£atcfy  afterwards  a  gruff  v<Moe 
eaUed  out,  "  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?* 

^I  was  only  agoin'  for  to  pdiish  ^e  door  'andle,  sir.  Missis  toU 
xneto." 

"  I'll  polish  you,  if  you  don't  take  care.     Be  off  down  stairs." 
Vrom  the  scurry  which  ensued,  it  was  plain  that  the  inquisitive  damsel 
was  making  a  hasty  retreat,  but  Lorn  had  no  time  to  speculate  on  what 
fihe  had  told  him,  for  the  next  moment  the  Count  and  a  large,  heavy*- 
featured,  swarthy-looking  man  entered  the  *^  study." 
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CHAPTBBX. 

LSTTBB-WBITING. 

*^  So !"  said  Mr.  Drakeford,  afler  looking  hard  at  Lom,  ^'  thk  is  the 
yonngtter,  hey?" 

'<  Yet  1"  replied  the  Count.     ''  A  fine  youth,  is  he  not  F' ' 

«  He'll  look  better/'  returned  Mr.  Drakeford,  <'  when  he's  ptopeily 
rigged  out." 

^'  No  doubt,"  observed  the  Count  '^  That  is  the  first  connderation. 
I  shall  send  for  my  own  tulor." 

^  Ah,  yours  is  a  rare  fellow.     I've  heard  of  him." 

^'  He  IS  wonderful !  He  measures  with  the  eye  only,  and  cats  by 
inspirati<m.     I  never  knew  his  hand  to  fail." 

*'  You  have  a  pretty  sure  one  yourself  for  some  things,"  said  Mr. 
Drakrford. 

The  Count  smiled. 

<'  With  a  pbtol  in  it,  par  exempU ;  or  a  sword,  if  preferred.  To  me 
it  is  all  the  same.  Death  is  the  natural  consequence  to  my  antagomst. 
But  we  will  not  speak  of  these  matters.  Let  us  raUier  consid^  how  to 
dress  this  young  man." 

<<  If  you  pleue,  sir,"  said  Lorn,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  hsre  better 
clothes  in  my  box  Uian  these." 

''  Ah,  very  possibly,"  replied  the  Count,  "  but  we  shall  manage  withoat 
them.  There  must  be  nothing  of  the  pawnbroker  about  you.  Besidejs 
my  desire  to  make  a  gentleman  of  you,  there  is  an  excellent  reason  why 
at  once  you  should  cast  your  skin.  Your  late  master,  Mr.  Squall — is  that 
his  name  ? — ah,  Squirl— would  recognise  his  property  on  your  back  a 
mile  oflF." 

<<  And  be  down  upon  you  like  four  o'clock  1"  interposed  Mr.  Drake- 
ford.  "  He'd  make  a  petty  larceny  case  of  it,  and  have  you  off  to  quod 
in  no  time." 

'<  My  friend  speaks  like  a  man  of  the  world,"  said  the  Count,  gravely. 
^  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  your  fate." 

^<  But,"  sua  Lorn,  <'  wasn't  Mr.  Squirl  quite  wlllii^  I  should  leave  ? 
You  told  me  so  when  you  came  back." 

<*  That,  my  young  niend,  was  to  calm  your  apprehensions,  for  in  truth 
I  hiive  never  yet  seen  a  more  violently  irritated  man.  Even  my  rank 
could  not  awe  him  to  silence,  and  he  swore— -but  I  will  not  distress  you 
by  repeating  his  desperate  language.  Let  it  suffice  that  you  have 
escaped  from  his  seventy,  and  be  careful  to  avoid  foiling  again  into  his 
dutches." 

*<  And  the  best  way  to  do  that,."  said  Mr.  Drakeford,  '*is  to  He  eloie 
for  a  time.  You'll  find  plenty  to  keep  you  going — that's  to  say,  amuse 
you — till  it's  safe  to  venture  out  again.  I'm  speaking  for  your  good,  you 
know.     Of  course,  it's  nothing  to  me !" 

Lorn  said  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Drakeford,  because  he  did  not  know 
what  else  to  say ;  but  the  whole  transaction  troubled  him,  and  the  expe- 
rienced eyes  that  watched  his  countenance  saw  trouble  written  there. 

To  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  the  Count  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Lom's  costume. 
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**  To  make  rare  of  the  tailor,  I  will  myself  go  down  to  him;  and  that 
yoa  may  be  dressed  as  a  yoong  &shionable  should,  I  shall  order  all  yoor 
things  mm  the  West-end.  Your  cap  and  boots  can  be  taken  for  the 
aiae,  ibr,  as  you  do  not  leave  the  house  you  will  not  want  them,  and  my 
.  Mod  friend  nere  can  find  you,  I  dare  say,  a  pair  of  slippers,  all  you  require 
n>r  the  present.  To  pass  away  your  time,  and  prevent  you  from  feeling 
ennuit  your  duties  as  my  secretary  can  at  once  begin,  but  first  put  out 
your  foot" 

The  Count  had  already  owned  to  a  certain  dexterity  of  hand,  and  he 
now  gave  ocular  proof  of  it  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  whipped  off 
Xiom's  boots,  and  made  them  up,  together  with  his  cap,  into  one  of  the 
neatest  parcels  that  ever  was  seen,  merely  out  of  a  fragment  of  old  news- 
paper. But  the  Count's  dexterity  was  nothing,  in  Lom's  estimation,  to 
his  vast  condescension.  To  see  a  nobleman  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  menial  office  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  it !  What  would 
Mr.  Cramp  have  sdd  if  he  had  asked  him  to  help  him  off  with  his  boots? 
But  Lorn  did  not  take  it  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Cramp  never  had 
«Dy  motive  for  leavine  him  barefooted,  while  the  noble  Count,  perhaps, 
mig^t  have  entertained  some  arriere  pensie  in  condescending  so  greatly. 
When  we  wish  to  prevent  a  bird  from  flying  away,  we  usually  clip  its 
wigs. 

<<  Sally!"  shouted  Mr.  Drakeford  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  "  bring  my 

slippers, — not  the  best !     There !"  he  continued,  as  Smudge  gracefully 

tossed  them  on  the  floor,   ^*  put  those  on.      They're  not  new,  and 

ipiay  be  a  trifle  large,  but  you  can  make  shift  to  get  about  in  'em  I  dare 

say." 

Mr.  Drakeford's  facts  were  indisputable,  if  his  theory  was  doubtful. 
The  slippers  were  not  only  not  new,  but  age  and  disuse  had  made  them 
mouldy ;  they  also  fully  merited  the  appellation  of  large— so  much  so 
that  motion  with  their  aid  appeared  next  to  impossible.  However,  it  was 
not  fer  Lorn  to  grumble,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  changed  from  a  chrysalis 
to  a  full-blown  butterfly,  and  he  shuffled  after  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drake- 
ford  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

They  led  the  way  into  the  room  they  had  just  quitted.  It  was  larger 
and  better  furnished  than  the  study,  and,  indeed,  better  deserved  l£at 
name,  for  on  a  table  in  the  middle  were  plenty  of  writing  materials,  and 
■three  or  four  open  volumes. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Count,  "  by  the  kind  permission  of  my  friend,  whose 
place  of  business  this  is,  you  will  occupy  yourself  while  you  remain  under 
his  hospitable  roof.  Mr.  Drakeford  will  also  be  so  good  as  to  assist  you 
when  I  am  not  in  the  way.  As  a  cultivated  English  gentleman,  his  style 
is  naturally  more  pure  than  mine,  his  knowledge  of  English  habits  is  luso 
more  profound  than  those  of  a  foreigner  could  possibly  be ;  I  therefore 
place  yon  in  his  hands  without  fear,  and  have  only  to  advise  you  to  follow 
nis  instructions  in  everything.  I  must  now  leave  you  for  the  purpose  I 
mentioned.    Be  diligent,  and,  I  repeat^  your  fortune  is  made." 

With  these  words  the  Count  disposed  of  the  little  parcel  under  his 
doak,  told  Mr.  Drakeford  he  would  be  back  to  dinner,  |put  on  his  hat, 
and  lef^  the  room,  leaving  Lorn  alone  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  Well,  young  What's-your-name,"  said  the  Master  of  pure  English, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  street  door  bang,  <'  bring  yourself  to  an  anchor. 
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and  Mi's  tee  yAnX  j<m'm  fit  for.    Hhtb  Covnt  mjn  70a  wrfle  a  goofiik 
Bfty-'-iodssdf  1  can  f66  tbat  myself  if  tws  is  yours. 

Lomsaidit  was,«llberi;fanciBgfit  the  paper  wliSA  was  pushad  towaidi 
Btm.  Mr.  Drakeibra  took  it  up  i^ianiy  and  wiuia  be  was  Twumg^  orari^ 
Lom  stole  a  look  at  the  books  tfutt  were  hrioff  open  beaide  Inm.  One 
eras  a  Peerage,  a  second  a  Coart  Goidey  a  tmrd  a  rolame  of  poetMslqao- 
tationS|  and  a  toorthy  the  pa^^es  of  wnicn  were  bladtenod  wnii  dosolT* 
printed  names,  a  huge  Post-oflKoe  Directory. 

"  KoW|  Toong  A^**  said  Mr.  Drakeford,  ^  yon  must  set  to  wotk,  Lsy 
htAA  of  a  lot  of  iliose  eorers^— pointing  to  a  pile  of  enTelopcs -"ani 
write  as  I  UXLjovl,^ 

Jkt*  Drakelora  tooir  np  the  Ooort  Gmde,  and  nowly  tui'niiv  the  xetres, 
read  a  nnmber  of  names  and  addresses,  whidi  Lcm  todc  down  60m 
bis  wctation. 

^  What  a  nnmber  of  great  folks  he  must  know  !**  tiioagbt  tiw ; 
eenbe,  as  peers,  bishops,  members  of  paniamenty  admirals,  gene 
ladies  of  rank  suoeeeoed. 

Wbeo  he  had  completed  abont  a  score,  Mr.  Drakeford  told  Imn  to 
^  hold  hard,**  while  he  compared  die  writing  wttii  tlie  book,  to  see  if  «n  W4S 
rightly  spelt.  There  were,  of  coarse,  several  mistakes,  hot  not  so  maoy 
as  might  hare  been  expected,  considering  that  Lom  was  a  norioe  in  this 
kind  of  work.  Budi  as  were  findfr*  Mr.  Dndcefbrd  ton  op,  and  made 
Lorn  write  them  orer  again,  till  at  last  a  correct  series  was  oMaioed.  This 
part  of  his  task  aeoomplished  to  Mr.  Drakeford's  sttisfiictioo,  a  more 
labonons  process  ensued.  * 

It  was  preceded  by  a  sort  of  explanation. 

Being  sidjeot  to  goot  in  his  fiogors,  Mr.  Drakeford  never  tresied  hun- 
srif  to  write  his  own  letters ;  he  mig;!it,  be  smd,  be  smed  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  and  break  down  all  at  once,  or  make  waA  a  scrawl  as 
nobody  coidd  read.  Kow,  as  he,  Mr.  Diakefbrd,  was  interested  m  a 
good  manjr  charitable  concerns,  aiMl  as  there  was  nodiing  people  hated 
more  tiian  illegible  applications  for  charity,  he  made  it  a  point  of  alwajs 
gettbg  somebody  else  to  do  the  mechanical  part  of  the  correspoodeooe^ 
supplying  die  head-work  himsell  The  Count,  Mr.  Drakefotd  went  on 
to  say,  was  of  die  same  benevolent  tnm  of  mind,  and  thoogh  not  saKeet 
to  his  complatnt,  which  was  a  mercy,  had  so  mnch  odier  wzidng  to  do- 
on  state  afiairs,  and  such  like — that  he  could  not  give  np  his  time  diet 
way,  hot  took  secretaries  (or  the  purpose  ;  ^'  and  so,  you  know,*  said  Mr. 
Drakeford,  in  condunon,  ''diat's  why  yoij^re  wanted,  and  diatTs  A  sbost 

itr 

Hie  field  dnis  cleared  for  aedon,  Mr.  Drakeford  went  direct  to  lii 
purpose. 

^  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  taking  up  «  memorandum-book,  ^whieh  is  As 
first  case  to-day !  Oh,  die  poor  lady  widi  brain  fever,  in  Myrde^lreeti 
Hozton— goo<£i  distrained  for  rent— eleven  ehildi^n,  three  eldest  affietod 
•^^wins  at  the  breast  when  attack  came  on    sad  bnsiness,  ain^  itT 

■**  Very  diockingr  replied  Lom.    ^  Have  you  seen  her,  rir  ?» 

^  Been  there  sil  die  mormng«  Last  person  I  saw,  in  fact^  befofe  I 
came  in.  Had  to4iold  her  down  myself^  «cieams  awful.  Laid  out  s 
sov.  in  eooSng  drinks  before  I  sent  for  the  doctor.  Quite  a  case  for  Lord 
Lambeirool.    How,  mind  your  eye,  and  write  phun." 
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<<  Tois  krJJiip*i  ipmMraled  character  emboldena  one  who  if  otherwise 
a  perfect  atfaager  aad  fienoBaUj  ■■knew,  t»  Mtmde  apon  your  lord- 
smp'a  oheeiyation.  My  ftofd,  there  aie  tikwitancei  in  me,  under  the 
preasore  of  which  the  straggler,  borne  down  by  adfenily,  teen  aside  the 
thin  T«l  that  diyides  poverty  from  actnal  JeatiiMtiaa.  I  am  eee  of  thoae, 
my  lord,  iriio^  haying  seen  and  evflwad  m«ak  in  « wwM  with  whidi  I 
h|iTe  not  TinpHCcesafnlly  battled^  can  feel  for  ay  feHow-creatarea  in  dis- 
tress, aboye  all  when  they  belong  to  the  weaker  sex.  Sudi  a  scene  as  I 
hsve  tliis  merainr  witnessed!  Co«ld  I  Iwye  eeined  my  <Nni  medest 
stipend  into  htfM  gold,  at  sho«kl  ha^  fimely  flowed,  as  feely^— Mr. 
Drakeford  told  Lorn  to  stop,  and  taking  np  the  yolume  of  poetical  q^eta 
tiensy  uiaankird  it  fir  a  few  memcils,  befoie  be  dawisd  kim  to  go  on — 
''as  firedy  as  'the  ruddy  drops  Aat  yisk  myead  hsart.'  Biwvgh  ef 
tius,fliyM*dt  To  my  tale  1  AiiasUidia  my  daily  gsand  by  the  pUdn- 
Hre  wad  of  innocence— on  a  miserable  door-step,  my  lord,  with  a  r    ^ 


paafere  ef  die  eoBMnoneat  brown  heUaad,  all  m  ragi,  for  its  esly  eeyer- 
mg — I  learned,  witfi  whait  commiagled  feeliags  of  sorrow  aad  mdigna- 
I  leaye  yoar  lofdship  to  tmagiae,  tiiat  an  iasasr Ak  iaadlstd,  e^e  of 


»n  ner  neeoie:  i^o  i  wnce  wcoDereaoy  r  rer* 
at  well  migkt  enimble  at  the  yerjr  remeakrancel 
flisiMB  minister  do  kssi  I  emjptwd  my  Mrse  oa 
r,  alas,  has  littf e  to  bestow— iut  wkat  I  had  I 


ttiose  iran  men  whose  souls  are  steeled  aguast  the  poor,  kad  just 
the  last  wreck  of  a  once  weli-Amiisked  home^  to  satisfy  «  demand  lor 
rent^  wh3e  tM* — aaotfaer  pause,  daring  another  tefewec — ^  while  she, 
<«inld  modM/— 'wild,  my  lord,  with  aneanity-^was  M  to ^aossam  o'er 
her  £unasking  brood,*  eleyeu  rw[ihaiis,  three  ci  them  aAicted,  tha  eldest 
only  ten  years  of  ase,  the  toui^^,  twins  at  Ae  breast,  tbrse  months, 
dependent  for  bread  upon  her  needle!  Do  I  write  iacoheready  ?  Fer* 
haps.  Meryes  of  adamant  well 
Cottld  die  hsmrt  of  a  ChnsiMB  ] 
the  spot—a  poor  pastor, 

gaye:  the  medical  man,  instantly  cent  fer,  raoeif^d  hu  fee;  the  bahsr 
the  price  of  his  loaf-— the  largest  in  his  shop,  my  lord,  waa  not  too  hvga 
for  so  much  crying  want;  the  milkman's  score  was  obliterated,  and  a 
quart  of  the  generous  fluid,  warm  feom  the  parent  animal,  supplied  the 
babes'  accustomed  draught  from  a  source  that  feyer  and  grief  had  dried ; 
the  rest  <^  my  scanty  alms  was  expended  in  a  few  ounces  of  tea!  Pardon 
these  details,  my  krd,  bat  had  I  aet  entered  into  them  yoar  lordship's 
feeling  heart  would  haye  failed  to  picture  the  wrisery  I  etrore  to  retieye. 
I  «ould  add,  «y  kffd,  move,  muclh  oMre,  to  this  painful  aarrattfie,  but  I 
foihear.  While  Biitieh  nobifity  holds  a  place  m  the  w-erffs  estimation, 
your  name,  my  lord,  shines  the  br^te^  amoagst  a  galaij^' — an  inter* 
raptionto  warn  Lorn  against  using  two  I's  in  this  kst  word-->^  a  gahucy 
of  gbnous  stars.  It  is  a  beacon  that  Elects  4ie  etorm-tessed  euffsfer  to 
a  safe  and  aeeure  hayen,  *  where  Ihe  wieksd  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
aae  at  rest'  I  preeame  w>t  to  dictate  -the  amoaaft  of  imlt  charity, 
m  the  wei-sprbg  ef  yew  tordshierfl  satare,  hi*  a  eheq[ae  for  ton 

^ i  (erMed  for  seeunty),  traawnttted  to  the  wiitsr  ef  this  mmK  fer 

carefel  and  dvcriBBnating  distributkm  amongst  the  helpless  feonhrwhose 
woes  I  haye  striyen,  tl^gh  ail-imperfectly,  to  alienate,  mi  whi 
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prayerfbl  tonguet  it  shall  be  mj  doty  to  teMh  to  liip  your  lordiUp's 
name>  will  erer  be  gratefully  appreciated  by,  my  lord, 

'<  Your  lordship's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

''  Abthub  Fullalots, 
''Formerly  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxon,  and  late  of 
<'  Bosberry-cum-Pitcbinford,  Northamptonshite. 
*'  To  the  Right  Hon. 

**  Lord  Visoount  Lambswool, 
"  Grassgreen  Park,  Nmnyhnrst, 
"  Sussex." 

'<  I  thought,"  said  Lorn,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  this  affecting 
epistle — '<  I  thought  it  was  you,  sir,  who  saw  the  poor  lady  and  gave  the 
money." 

*^  You  find  nothing  to  the  contrary  there,  do  you  ?**  retvuned  Mr. 
Drakeford,  knitting  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrpws. 

**  No,  sir— it  corresponds  with  your  account  in  some  things ;  but  tho 
signature 

^  Oh,  that's  a  mere  form,  I  am  the  real  person,  but  the  name  is  my 
brother-in-law's.  He's  the  curate  of  the  district  where  it  happened. 
These  things  must  seem  to  be  written  by  clergymen,  or  nobody  would 
take  any  notice  of  'em — not  even  Lord  Lambswool.  What's  o'clock  ? 
Five!  Oh,  there's  time  to  knock  off  one  or  two  mote  before  the  Count 
comes  back.  Copy  this  out,  for  Admiral  Swallow  and  General  Gape-~ 
two  excellent  men;  put  *  Sir'  instead  of  *  My  Lord'—*  You*  for  *  Your 
Lordship,' .and  when  you  come  to  *  British  nobility,'  stick  in  ^army*  aadb 
^navy.'  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  this  poor  creature.  What's 
thirty  pound  after  all !" 

However  indirectly  Mr.  Drakeford  went  to  work,  it  was  evident  to 
Lorn  that  at  bottom  he  was  a  good-hearted,  generous  man.  Or  why 
should  he  take  all  this  trouble  about  a  poor  wsk  woman  P  He  copied 
the  two  letters,  therefore,  without  a  single  erasure,  and  just  as  be  had 
finished  the  Count  returned. 

CHAPTXRXI. 

XXPBCTATIOK. 

<<  Wb  have  not  been  idle  in  the  cause  of  charity,"  said  Mr.  Drakeford, 
as  the  Count  made  his  appearance. 

**  Neither  have  I !"  was  the  reply,  **  though  it  has  made  my  walk 
longer  than  I  anticipated.  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  a  cab,  after  I 
had  seen  my  tailor,  when  a  poor  fellow — a  Pole,  I  imagine,  from  his 
accent — came  up  to  me  and  told  a  lamentable  history  of  &  misfortunes 
— but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that  I  had  only  two  sovereigns  and 
some  silver,  with  which  I  meant  to  have  paid  for  Lom's  hat  and  boots — 
having  ordered  and  promised  to  call  for  them— but  what  would  you 
have  r  ^  The  claims  of  a  brave  man  in  distress  could  not  be  postponed.  I 
gave  him  eitry  forthing  I  had  about  me,  and  was  consequently  compelled 
to  forego  my  intention,  and  walk  all  the  way  back.  Was  I  immff, 
Drakeford  r  ^ 

^<No,  Count,  you  always  act  rightly.    I  should  have  done  the  i 
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*'  And  mj  qpirits  are  the  lighter  for  it  I  hope,  my  yoong  friend," 
eiud  the  Count,  turning  to  Lorn,  ^^that  you  ere  not  disappointed  p^ 

In  the  preienee  of  so  orach  generosity,  Lorn  could  only  say  thi^  it  did 
not  signify  about  him.  He  was  not  a  selfish  lad,  and  folt  really  g^ 
that  the  poor  Pole  had  been  reliered. 

<' After  aU,**  continued  the  Count,  '^  it  is  only  waiting  a  littie  longer. 
But  I  must  tell  you — my  tailor  wOl  come  here  to-morrow  morning  to 
look  at  you,  and  your  affair  with  him  is  finished.  After  that,  he  has  only 
to  make  the  clothes  which  his  coup  d^cnl  has  conceired.  And  now,  what 
haye  you  been  doing  P' 

Mr.  Drakeford  explained,  adding,  that  he  must  be  off  to  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  with  the  letters;  and,  taking  them  up,  he  disappeared  for  that 
purpose. 

'*  You  hare  made  an  excellent  beginning,"  said  the  Count,  addressing 
Lorn ;  ^'Mr.  Drakeford,  I  see,  is  satisfied,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
is  a  most  difficult  person.  A  littie  rough  in  the  exterior,  but  a  mind  of 
the  hiehest  polish,  and  benerolent  as  he  is  acute,  besides  being  the  rery 
soul  of  honour !  And  his  lady,  whom  you  spoke  to — she  is  a  perfect 
angel !  I  do  not  tiiink  there  is  another  like  her  on  the  f^e  of  the  earth. 
Beliere  me,  my  youne  fiiend,  it  was  in  a  happy  hour  you  came  to  this 
house.  But  I  hope  they  are  tiiinkin^  about  dinner.  A  propos,  yot^are 
of  the  party.     My  secretary  always  sits  at  table  with  myself." 

Though  used  to  no  better  company  than  that  of  Mr.  Squirl,  Lorn 
coloured  up  when  he  tiiought  of  the  dress  he  wore.  If  his  box  with  his 
Sunday  tiimgs  had  only  come !  But  to  sit  down  with  the  fine  lady  up- 
stairs, in  his  slop  coat  and  a  pair  of  old  slippers,  was  more  than  he  £olt 
equal  to. 

'^  If  ^ou  please,  sir,"  he  said, ''  I  had  rather  not  I  don't  want  any 
more  dmner  to-day." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Count,  good  humouredly,  ^'  it  is  almost  time  for 
your  supper.     You  must  be  hungry  again." 

'^  I  shall  do  very  well  without,  sir,"  persisted  Lorn. 

**  I  cannot  think  of  it,"  returned  the  Count,  desirous  of  propitiatmg  his 
secretaiT)  and  resolved  to  keep  him  under  his  eye,  or  that  of  Mr.  Drake- 
ford, till  he  was  quite  reconciled  to  his  new  situation.  ^'  No,  no;  nobody 
goes  witiiout  eating,  particularly  at  your  age." 

"  But,"  said  Lorn,  with  a  still  deepening  colour,  and  forced  at  last  to 
speak  out,  "  my  clothes  are  so  shabby,  sir!" 

"They  will  do  very  well  till  you  get  your  new  ones.  "What!  you 
think  Madame  Drakeford  would  be  ashamed  of  you  ?  Ah !  you  liave 
not  an  idea  of  her  kindness!  Though  accustomed,  like  myself,  to  live 
amongst  great  people,  there  is  no  one  so  ready  to  make  allowances  for 
persons  of  a  different  rank,  or  more  capable  of  accommodating  herself  to 
circumstances.  Besides,  you  are  by  nature,  I  am  well  persuaded,  far 
above  the  position  in  which  I  found  you.  All  you  require  is  an  intro- 
duction to  good  society,  and  the  sooner  tiiat  opportuniw  is  afforded  you 
the  better.  You  have  abready  what  in  France  we  call  the  air  nMe^ 
which,  in  English,  means  the  look  of  a  gentieman ;  and,  when  that  is  the 
case,  one's  clothes  are  of  littie  consequjonce." 

Though  meant  for  flattery,  the  Count  spoke  truly  when  he  paid  this 
compliment.     Lorn  had  in  his  countenance,  and  even  in  his  manner, 
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>OMrtMng  tiHiistnldiigijdUitinMidbtd  U^  ike  okM  AZBoagii  wlrom 

hii  life  had  UtfMrtobMifMMJl  WheAtrarnotbewMint&erigktway 
Mwof  MoeadiDgdieUMec^wiASfMilMa  b»MyUBoi^^  The 

ptOfp«ei  appMrad  a  &tf  oat,  ia  spito  of  0o«ie  dovbti  that  al  waa  not 
exactly  what  it  seemed,  partly  the  roaak  oC  hie  aura  obaeifatioa,  partly  a 
o£thanaunrkt  of  the  aUttefBtj  Maid,  wko  had  dtow&benelf 


ia  haetovr  har  Mafiiiian  vpo*  him.  B«t  tbeia  daobta  weva 
halanoid  h^  the  loiidaeM  widi  wUck  he  waa  tftatad,  aad  iha  pvoimaea 
made  ta  him;  aod  the-  eeale  waa  iwaad  hj  wafdiy  to  whaia  agmettbla 
aow^  a  &r  matorer  ezperience  than  Lorn's  wotdd  Bot  h«ve  remained 
deaC  Tobetoldthatwaarawfaatwawiriit&baiaan  aMaiaaoB  iriiich 
aboj  of  aevaiitaatt  daea  aat  feri  &paaad  torejaet  Tha  Cwnl'aphilo. 
sophj,  moreoyer,  was  not  without  its  due  weight.  Lorn  only  sud,  then, 
m  9&ffyf  that  if  tha  lady  woald  aomiea  hie  £aM  ha  •heuldnot  80  much 
min4  adding^  thai  if  it  waa  all  the  tame  ta  Mr.  Diakelbrdy  he  ehould 
fike  ta  ha  acoommedated  with  a  iwalWpaig  of  lEapcti^ 

Tha  Ca«ailai^^  at  thia  raenaety  fexed  hie  keen  eye  on  Lots  for  a 
maBwatygawno»togittMafaeattathetehaneddiaoo>teiitoginttneerity, 
asddien  decided  that  he  migfai  ha  ttoilad  with  hiabeoAa  again;  a  matter 
that  waa  aoenaeiaBgad,  aeeing  that  they  had  no'vei  haen  taken  out  of  the 
ho«ia  fi>r  the  proposed  meaeinement 

<<  And  now/'  said  ike  Co«nt»  takii^  «p  tke  eaadle  ^t  had  lighted 
Locn'e  labowa---^  now  yon  ara  moee  properW  shod,  I  wiD  ahow  you  where 
yoa  are  to  sleep  to-nigbt     Come  witk  rae.'^ 

AstheyweraaiOBntiBgtotke  "  igpiper  tkamhet**  ofwUdi  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford  kad  inoken^  the  souiad  of  mosie  laraed  firoaa  tha  diawii^-roomy  ac- 
companied hy  the  melody  of  a  most  delicious  Toice,  and  Lorn  ine?okm- 
tarUy  paased. 

<<  Is  that  Mrs.  Drakeford  who  sings  so  beautifully,  sir  ?**  he  asked. 

«<  No,''  itplied  the  Count,  sauliag,  <<  net  Madame  Dsakeford— tkough 
she  has  a  remarkably  fine  organ,  wfieh  wodd  hare  been  finer  s^  if  ^e 
had  cultivated  it  with  greater  eare— that  ie  her  daaghtes,.  Miss  Eathes." 

<  <  I  eoukl  listen  to  that  Toiee  aM  dsy,  sii^''  said  Lorn. 

**  No  fear,  thea,''  tiioaght  the  Coant^  <'  of  ki»  raaning  away.  WeU,** 
he  ooarfanaed,  al(nid,  **jmi  will,  I  daw  say,  hear  it  tery  often  wUle  we 
stay.** 

'<How  dd,  nr,  k  Miss  Estkar?"  in^ired  Lorn. 

**  About  your  own  age,  I  tfaiak-r-or  parhapt  a  Uttie  mora.  She  is  the 
only  child  of  Madame  Drakeford,  aad  the  yery  apple  of  her  eye.  She 
will,  without  doubt^  make  a  yery  great  marriage  one  day,  for  she  is  both 
haadHMoe  and  aaeomplisked." 

Lorn  aMide  bo  asHwer  ta  ihia  reasarlr^  aad  slowly  fbUowed  his  eon- 
daotor  ap-etaiia. 

*'  That  ia  your  looaa  for  tke  present,"  said  tha  Count,  indicating  the 
badcattk.    *' But  somebody  is  Uiere!     WhoisAat?" 

^  Itf  a  only  me  T  replied  a  yoiee^  which  Lom  reoogaised  as  that  of 
Ssaa^ 

**  What  ara  yoa  about  r  demanded  the  Count,  who»  ahhough  i 
yisitor,  appeared  to  have  aiuthority  in  the  house. 

«« Vm  cmfy  a  puttmg  of  the  plaee  to  rights,"  retoraed  Smudlge ;  ""I  • 
shall  be  done  in  a  minnit,  if  you'll  only  have  patience." 

«Be  quick,  then,"  cried  the  Count;  "you  ought  to  be  busy  m  tbe 
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kiidieii ;  H  is  ^pdte  diniMr-iiaM.  Mj  toobi,**  he  oMitiaiMd,  tiidrnwny 
Lorn,  ''if  tbe  on*  beoaatk  jooify  oa  ihe  next  floor.  Too  will  fini  me 
tbeie  whea  joa  We  washed  your  heads  ead  £M)e«  To  monrew  jou 
shall  make  a  better  toilette.'' 

He  descended  ae  he  ^ke»  and  Lorn  lent  orer  the  balasteis  after 
he  was  gone,  tiyiDg  to  catch  tine  sweet  soonds  again  that  had  jnst  gtvea 
him  so  mnch  pleasaie. 

While  thus  engaffed.  Smudge  came  out  of  the  woomu 

<<  Why,  you're  a  listening  now  T'  she  said. 

Lorn  turned,  and  saw  the  grimy  one — grimier  than  hrfoiD  grinning 
at  him  with  all  her  mieht. 

<«  To  be  sure  r  rephed  Lorn.  "  Who  wouldn't  listen  to  bear  stngiog 
like  that  r  — 0-. 

<' I  wouldn't,"  retorted  Smudge*  ''Ikate  squalUng!  rdjustasitef 
be'oa  the  tiles  among  the  cats.    Sbe's  always  at  it,  she  is!" 

<*  Do  you  mean  Miss  Drakeford  ?" 

"  Oh,  call  her  what  you  like,  a  proud  miaxl    I  meana  Miss  Hestec" 

''Tou  surely  are  not  in  earnest  when  yoa  say  jou  dislike  soek 
singbg?" 

''Au'tl?  There's  only  one  sort  I  like,  and  that's  tbenioers.  GUe 
me  the  bones  and  banjoes.  They  makes  you  larf.  As  to  ICss  Hester, 
she  gives  me  the  stummock-ache.  A  parosi  of  £orrin  gibberish..  Why, 
eren  missis  is  pkasanter  nor  her  I  She  does  do  it  in  Hingliih,  at  all 
erents,  and  then  she  knows  one  or  two  rum  uns." 

''  And  Miss  Esther  sings  in  Italian,  I  suppose  T 

<<  She'd  need  to !     She'll  want  it  on  the  stage." 

<^  The  stage  I"  echoed  Lonu 

''WeIl,iheHo|^perer.  It's  all  die  same,  I  s'pose.  She's  to  be  a  pre- 
fessional.  But  mind  you  don't  ro  and  say  I  told  tou.  They  ke^  it  a 
secret,  as  they  does  eyerythink  dse.  Oh  my !  The  mutton's  a  burning, 
as  sureasaguni  I  shall  catch  it  if  that  tnere  Count  smells  it  Hehas 
siteh  a  nose  V* 

No  lapwing  ever  scudded  from  her  nest  more  swiftly  than  Sawdge  ran 
away  as  she  uttered  these  words. 

"  I  wonder  what  she's  like  l"  said  Lorn,  as  be  went  into  his  little  den^ 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  musing.  '*  Thai  girl  has  a  good  word  for  nobody. 
Ptoudl  Too  proud,  perhaps,  to  notioe  me  I  It^s  veiy  unlucky  I  haven't 
ffot  my  best  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  a  nicer  tie  than  this;  butit  can't  be 
helnea  now." 

JB^  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  some  five  inches  b^  threes  that  hn^on 
a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  the  flaring  kitchen-din  whiob  Smudge  had  left 
behind  her.  Lorn  smartened  himself  un  as  well  as  he  was  able^  and  witk 
some  trepidation  went  down  stairs^  The  Count  was  coming  out  as  Locn 
reached  nis  door,  and  together  thejr  nroceeded  to  die  dnvwii^^<rooai. 

Mrs.  Drakefenrs  antipathy  to  light  extended  simjply  to  tl^  says  of  the 
sun,  so  it  was  more,  perhaps,  from  economy  than  inclintition  that  no  lampe 
were  blasmg  to  reveal  her  splendour  and  her  charms,  and  thai  the  fiie^ 
which  was  not  over  bright,  alone  illumined  her  saloon.  By  snob  light, 
bowever,  as  it  cast.  Lorn  perceived  a  second  female  figure^  sitting  near 
the  piano,  but  no  longer  piqring,  whom  he  subtly  supposed  to  be  Miss 
Esther.  If  any  doubt  had  existeil  on  the  sulject,  it  was  at  oaoe  removed 
by  the  Count,  who  famifiarly  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and  accosted 
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her  by  her  cfariftian  name.    At  the  sound  of  his  rcnce,  Krs.  Drakefind, 
who  had  been  dozing  in  an  easychair,  roosed  herself,  and  caUed  oat : 

*^  Is  that  you  at  kst  ?  I'm  glad  you're  come !  Fm  ahnott  moped  to 
death."  j|fc 

''Moped  to  deatfi!  Ano^ther  singmg  to  you!"  expostulated  the 
Count 

'<  Oh,  mamma's  tired  of  hearing  me,"  sud  Esther,  lauglung.  <<  She 
says  I  iJways  send  her  to  sleep." 

''  Yes,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Drakeford,  ^  but  you  make  me  have  plea- 
sant drc«uns." 

'' And  dreams,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  lower  tone,  ''are  jerj  often  the 
best  part  of  our  existence.  I  am  certain  some  are  so.  Do  yon  not 
think  so?" 

Esther,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  drew  back  her  hand,  which  the 
Count  had  tried  to  take,  and  answered  quickly,  "  I  know  nothing  shout 
it     I  never  dream !" 

Neither  the  Count's  speech  nor  the  morement  he  made  were  lost  upon 
Lorn,  whose  curiosity,  abeady  stron^y  excited,  had  caused  him  to  keep 
his  eyes  on  Esther  from,  the  moment  he  came  into  the  room.  How  he 
wished  he  could  hare  clearly  seen  her  face.  Was  it  as  charming  as  her 
voice? 

"  Well,"  exdidmed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  "  we  can't  set  dreaming  here  all 
night !.  I  wonder  what  time  it  is !  Stay !  The  pondoole's  going  to 
stnke.  I  dedare  it's  six  o'clock.  Fm  famished  for  want  of  my  dinner. 
Whaterer^s  become  of  Drakeford  ?" 

"  He  went  out  more  than  half  an  hour  ago/'  said  the  Count,  "  with 
some  letters  which  he  wanted  to  take  himself  to  the  General  Post-office. 
He  and  my  young  friend  have  been  very  well  employed  this  a&emoon." . 

"  Oh,  your  youncp  friend,"  cried  Mrs.  Drakefora,  suddenly  remember- 
ing Lorn  ;  "  I  beg  nis  pardon.     Come  here  and  let  me  shake  hands." 

"He  did  not  wish  to  present  himself,"  said  the  Count,  "because, 
through  an  accident,  he  has  only  his  morning  dxess.  But  I  assured  him 
you  would  excuse  his  appearance." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  about  his  appearance,"  replied  the  lady,  giving  Lorn  a 
welcome  which  proved  to  him  that  she  wore  a  good  many  rings  on  her 
fingers.  "  Esther,  this  is  Mr.  Lorn,  the  Count's  new  secretary.  My 
daughter,  sir!     I  introduce  you  in  the  dark  to  spare  your  blushes." 

Whether  she  intended  it  or  not,  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  stated  the  £ict 
Lorn  blushed,  and  his  hand  trembled  also  as  he  awkwardly  held  it  out 
and  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  Miss  Esther's ;  but  on  this  ocoarion  he  was 
glad  of  the  dim  hght  that  concealed  his  confosion,  which  was  so  great 
mat  he  did  not  hear  what  the  young  lady  said.  For  his  own  part,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  speak,  though  he  should  have  liked  her  to  know  how 
much  he  admired  her  singing,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  open  his  lips. 
His  embarrassment  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Drakeford,  who 
came  noisily  bustling  in,  announcing  not  himself  only,  but  the  long- 
expected  meal. 

At  the  welcome  news  Mrs.  Drakeford  quickly  rose,  and  bong  a  perfect 
mistress  of  etiquette— like  some  other  ladies  one  has  met  widi— simed  out 
of  the  room  first  with  the  Count  in  tow,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  as  they 
might:  Esther  took  her  father's  arm,  and  the  young  secretary  hx)ugbt 
up  the  rear. 
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an  histobical  romance.* 
Bt  William  Harbison  Ainsworth. 
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iSool  tie  Sbeconb. 

THE  lord  high  ADMIRAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
I. 

HOW  ZDWiJLD  PASSED  HIS  TDCE  WHILB  LETT  TO  HIMSELF  WITHIN  THE  TOWEB. 

The  three  days  devoted  to  the  solemnisation  of  Henry's  ob- 
sequies were  passed  by  his  son  in  strictest  privacy  at  the  Tower. 
The  freedom  from  restraint  afforded  the  youthful  monarch  hj 
the  absence  of  his  court  was  especially  agreeable  to  him  at  this 
juncture.  Not  only  had  he  to  mourn  for  his  father,  but  to  pre- 
pare, as  he  desired  to  do  by  meditation  and  prayer,  for  the  solemn 
ceremony,  in  which  he  himself  would  soon  oe  called  upon  to  play 
the  principal  part. 

Tne  near  approach  of  his  coronation,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
Sunday  after  tne  funeral,  filled  him  widi  anxious  thought.  It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  one  so  young  as  Edward  would 
be  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  show,  and  lose  sight  of  its 
real  import;  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  devout  and  serious- 
minded  prince,  who,  as  we  have  already  shown,  possessed  a  gravity 
of  character  far  beyond  his  years,  and  had  been  too  well  instructed 
not  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  solemn  promises  he  would 
have  to  make  to  his  people  while  assuming  the  crown. 

Daily  did  he  petition  Heaven  that  he  might  adequately  discharge 
his  high  and  important  duties,  and  in  no  wise  abuse  the  power 
committed  to  him,  but  might  exercise  it  wisely  and  beneficently, 
to  the  maintenance  and  ei^tension  of  true  religion,  and  to  the  wel- 
fiure  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Above  all,  he  prayed  that 
he  might  be  made  the  instrument  of  establishing  the  Protestant 

*  Jll  righii  rmrvHl, 
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Church  on  a  secure  foundation;  of  delivering  it  entirely  {torn 
its  enemies;  and  purifying  it  from  the  idolatries  and  superstitious 
practices  that  still  clung  to  it. 

The  bustle  and  confusion  lately  prevailing  within  the  Tower 
had  now  ceased.  All  the  nobles  and  important  personages  who  had 
flocked  iUlliar  to  do  homage  to  the  jraung  Ung^  hmd  departed^ 
taking  with  them  their  troops  of  attendants.  iSie  courts  were  emptied 
of  the  crowd  of  e^quiras  and  pa^  who  k«d  recently  thronged 
Uiem.  No  merry  hubbub  was  heard;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
general  gloom  pervaded  the  place. 

Orders  had  been  given  by  the  king  that  the  three  days  of  his 
father^s  funeral  weve  to  4»e  •WBerved  as  a  ■period  <f[  deep  mourning, 
and  consequently  every  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  grief — 
whether  simulated  or  not,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  Edwaxd  and 
all  his  household  were  habited  in  weeds  of  woe,  and  their  sable 
attire  and  sad  looks  contributed  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the 
place.  Ushers  and  henchmen  moved  about  like  ghosts.  Fes- 
tivity there  was  none,  or  if  there  were,  it  was  discreetly  kept  out 
of  the  king's  sight.  Edward's  time  was  almost  entirely  passed 
in  devotional  exercises.  He  prayed  in  secret,  listened  to  lon^ 
homilies  from  his  chaplain,  disoouived  on  rei^ioiB  natton  with  Jus 
tutors,  and  regularly  attended  the  services  performed  for  the  repose 
of  his  father's  soul  within  Saint  John's  Chapel. 

Built  in  the  very  heart  of  the  White  Tower,  and  fwxounted  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Norman  architectura  extant, 
the  beautiful  chapel  decEcated  to  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  might 
still  be  beheld  in  all  its  pristine  perfection,  were  it  not  so  encum- 
bered by  presses  and  other  receptacles  of  state  records  that  even 
partial  examination  of  its  architectural  beauties  is  almost  out  of 
the  question* 

Consisting  of  a  nave  with  a  semicircular  termination  at  the 
cast,  and  two  narrow  side  aisles,  separated  from  tiie  "body  of  "flie 
fabric  by  twelve  circular  pillars  of  massive  proportion,  this  ancieot 
shrine  also  possesses  a  gallery  reared  above  tne  risles,  with  wide 
semicircular-neaded  openings,  looking  into  the  nave.  The  ceiling 
is  coved,  and  the  whole  building  is  remarkable  for  extreme  solidity 
and  simplicity.  It  has  lon^  since  been  despoiled  of  its  sacred 
ornaments,  and  applied  to  baser  uses,  but  as  most  of  our  eariy 
monarchs  performed  their  devotions  witiiin  it  whfle  sqjnumiiig  at 
the  Tower,  that  circumstance  alone,  which  confers  upon  it  a  strong 
historical  interest,  ought  to  save  it  from  neglect  and  desecration.  ^ 

During  the  three  days  in  question,  masses  were  constantly  aaid 
within  the  chapel.  The  pillars  were  covered  witii  black  doth,  «nd 
decked  with  pensils  and  escutcheons,  while  banners  were  Imnff 
from  the  arcned  openings  of  the  gallery.  Tall  tapers  burned 
before  the  altar,  which  was  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  images, 
cruciflxes^  and  sacred  vessds. 
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-  Sdwaxd  never  &iled  to  ai;tend  these  services^  and  was  always  ao^ 
companied  by  his  tutois^  to  whom,  aa  zealous  Reformers,  many  of 
tike  litea  then  performed  appeared  hkrhl^  objectionable.  But.  aa 
masses  for  the  repose  of  kia  soul  had  been  express! j  enjoined  hr 
the  late  kin&f  s  will,  nothing  could  be  urged  against  ih^  at  this 
xnomenttandtiietwo  preeeptois  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
"with  silent  disapproval  Though  sharing,  their  feelings,,  reverence 
£aar  his  fathers  memorj  kept  Eldwanrd  Hkewise  silent  Some  odbser- 
teatjans,  however^  which  he  chanced  to  make  while  retoming  from^ 
mass  on  the  third  day^.  gave  am  opportunity  to  Sic  Johjt  Cheke  of 
cand^mning  the  practice  of  imagp-worship  which  was  still  tole- 
xatfid. 

^^  Those  Bomish  idola  axe  an  abomination  in  my  sight,!'  he  cried, 
'^  and  I  hope  to  see  our  temples  cleared  of  them,  and  of  all  pictures 
tluut  have  beeai  abused  by  heathenish  worship.  The  good  work  has 
begun,  for  I  have  heard  this  very  day  that  the  curate  of  SainA 
Martm'a,,  in  ironmonger^lane,.  has  caused  aU  the  images  and  pic- 
torea  ta  be.  removed  £i:om;  his  chuoch,  and  texta  firom  Scidftuire  to 
ha  painted  oa  the  walls..  Peiadventuce,.  the  man  may  h&  over- 
zealous^  yet  I  can.  scarce  blame  him.!' 

<<  He  W  but  anticipated  my  own  intentions,"  observed  Edward, 
**  our  temples  shall  no  longer  be  profaned  by  false  worship;" 

^  Bight  glnd  am  I  to  hear  your  majesf^  say  so,"  rejoined 
CSiekev.  ^  Under  your  gracious  rule,  I  trust,  the  Bomisk  missala 
and  mas&*booka  will  be  entirely  abolished,  and  a  liturgy  in  the  pure 
language  of  Scripture  substituted.  Uniformity  o£  doctrine  and 
VRorahip,,  uniformity  of  habits  and  ceremonies,  abandonment  of 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  Bome,  and  a  return  to  tha 
practicea  of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church — these  are  what  we 
of  the  Befbsmed  Church  seek,  for — these  are  what,  under  a  trulji^ 
Protestant;  long  like  your  nu^esty,  we  are  sure  to  obtain  J' 

^^  Full  V  to  extirpate  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Borne,  conformity 
among  the  clergy  must  be  made  compulsory,"  observed  Cox; 
<<  otherwise,  there  will  always  be  danger  to  the  wellrdoing  of  the 
Protestant  Ckuvch.  I  do  not  desire  to  recommend  severe  measures 
to- your,  migeaty,  but  coercion,  must  be  applied." 

^^  I  hope.ii:  will. not  be  needed,  good  doctor,!'  observed.  Edward. 
**  I  desina  not  to  commenca  my  reign  with  persecution." 

^^ Heaven  fisrbid  that  I  should  counsel  it,  sire!"  replied  the 
diotar..  ^^  Ear  rather  would  Ithatyour  ceign  should  be  distinguished 
for  too  much  clemency  than  severity;  but  a  grand  object,  has  to 
be  attained,  and  we-  must  look  to  the  end  rather  than  to  the 
means.  Strong  e£[brt8,  no  doubt,  will  be  made  by  the  Bisho{)  of 
Borne  to  r^fdnhia  ascendancy,  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine,, 
eneouraged  by  the  removal  of  the  powerful  hand  that  has  hithertao 
controlled  them,  will  strive  to  recover  what  they  h»ve  lost*  Hence, 
theooe  is:  mncb  danger  to  the  Protestant  Church,,  of  which,  your 
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majesty  is  the  supreme  head,  and  this  can  only  be  obviated  by 
the  complete  repression  of  the  Popish  party.  Much  further  re- 
form is  needed,  and  this,  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious,  ought  to 
be  proceeded  with  without  delay,  ere  the  adverse  sect  can  hare 
time  to  recruit  its  forces." 

^^But  ]^ou  do  not  apprehend  danger  to  the  Church,  good 
doctor?"  inquired  Eldward,  with  some  anxiety. 

*^  There  is  danger  in  dela;^."  replied  Coxs  ^*  Men's  minds 
are  unsettled,  and  advantage  will  certainly  be  taken  of  the  present 
crisis  to  turn  aside  the  ignorant  and  half-mstructed  from  the  truth. 
His  grace  of  Canterbury,  I  am  aware,  is  for  gradual  reform,  enter- 
taining the  belief  that  men  must  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
doctrines  ere  they\will  sincerely  embrace  them.  Such  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  would  uproot  error  and  schism  as  I  would  weeds  and 
no^ous  plants  from  a  fair  garden,  and  bum  them,  so  that  they  may 
do  no  further  harm." 

**  Yet,  perchance,  his  grace  of  Canterbury  may  be  right,"  ob- 
served Edward,  thoughtfully.  ^^I  would  show  no  indu^ence  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  my  object  being  to  re- 
claim them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  true  &ith,  I  must  con- 
sider by  what  means  that  most  desireable  object  can  best  be  accom- 
plished." 

^^  Gentle  means  will  fail,  sire,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  will  ex- 
plain," rejoined  Sir  John  Cheke.  ^^  In  dealing  with  the  Bishop  of 
Kome  you  have  to  do  with  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  enemy, 
who  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  any  apparent  irresolution  on 
your  part.  Moderation  will  be  construed  into  timidity,  concilia- 
tion into  yielding  and  weakness.  Prompt  and  energetic  measures 
must  therefore  be  adopted.  A  blow  must  be  struck  at  Popery  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  I  applaud  the  design  which  1  know 
you  entertain  of  inviting  the  most  eminent  forei^  Reformers  to 
your  court.  Pious  and  learned  men  like  Peter  Martyr,  Martin 
bucer,  Paul  Fagius,  Ochinus,  and  Bemardus,  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  glorious  work  of  religious  reform,  would  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  you  at  this  moment.  Not  only  would 
they  aid  you  in  removing  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church,  but 
they  would  iustify  and  defend  the  measures  you  desi^  to  adopt. 
Moreover,  they  would  be  of  signal  service  at  the  umversides,  at 
which  seats  of  learning  men  of  great  controversional  power,  able  to 
refute  the  caviller,  to  convince  the  doubter,  and  to  instruct  the 
neophyte,  are  much  wanted." 

"  Sir  John  says  well,"  observed  Doctor  Cox.  "  Conferences  and 
disputations  on  religious  subjects  are  requisite  now  in  order  to 
refute  error  and  convince  men's  understanding.  Nowhere  can  such 
discussions  be  more  advantageously  held  than  at  your  majesty's 
univeraties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 

'*  Our  cause  is  so  good  that  it  should  need  neither  justification 
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nor  defence/'  rejoined  Edward.  ^'  NeverthelesB,  at  a'  season  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  no  precautions  ought  to  be  neglected.  To  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Frotestant  Church,  all  its  ablest 
and  stoutest  supporters  must  be  rallied  round  it.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  are  the  wise  and  good  men  you  have  mentioned^ 
whose  lives  give  an  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  llie 
Protestant  leaders  are  much  harassed  in  Germany,  as  I  hear,  and  iiiej 
may,  therefore,  be  glad  of  an  asylum  here.  It  wiH  reioice  me  to  see 
them,  to  profit  by  their  teaching,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  judg- 
ment and  counsels.  His  grace  of  Canterbury  shall  invite  diem  to 
England,  and  if  they  come,  they  shall  have  a  reception  which  shall 
prove  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Peter  Martyr  would  fill 
a  theological  chair  as  well  at  Oxford  as  at  Strasburg,  and  I  will 
find  fitting  posts  for  Bucer  and  the  others.*' 

At  this  point  the  conversation  dropped.  Seeing  the  king  dis- 
inclined for  further  discussion,  his  prece]>tors  did  not  press  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  soon  afterwards  retirea  to  his  own  chamber. 

n. 

fBOM  WHICH  IT  WILL  BE  SXEK  THAT  THE  FBINCE8S  ELIZABETH  WAS  HOT 
ENTIBELY  CUBED  OP  HEB  FASSIOF. 

Like  her  royal  brother,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Tower  during  the  time  of  her  au^st  father's  funeral, 
but  as  she  kept  her  chamber,  owing  to  indisposition,  as  it  was 
allied,  Edward  saw  nothing  of  her,  until  on  the  evening  of  the 
thiid  day,  when  she  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  her. 

The  amiable  young  monarch  at  once  complied  with  the  request. 
On  his  arrival  at  his  sister^s  apartments,  he  found  Mistress  Ashley 
with  her,  but  on  seeing  him  tne  governess  withdrew.  The  young 
pair  were  then  alone  together,  for  Edward  had  left  his  own  at- 
tendants in  the  waiting-chamber.  Elizabeth  looked  ill,  and  had 
evidently  been  weeping.  Much  distressed  by  her  a[)pearance, 
Edward  flew  to  her,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  inquired,  with 
great  solicitude,  what  ailed  her? 

"  I  db  not  think  the  air  of  the  Tower  agrees  with  me,'*  she  re- 
plied, with  a  iaint  smile.  ^^  I  have  never  been  well  since  I  came 
here.  I  would  pray  your  majesty's  permission  to  depart  to-morrow 
for  Hatfield.'' 

*  "  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  dear  Bess,"  replied  the  king,  affec- 
tionately;  "  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  do  not  look  well,  and  if  you 
think  change  of  air  will  be  of  service  to  you,  e'en  try  it.  I  hoped 
you  would  accompany  me  to  Whitehall,  in  order  to  attend  my 
coronation.    I  promise  you  it  will  be  a  goodly  show." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  rejoined.  "But  1  am  not  in  spirits  for 
grand  solemnities  at  present,  and  quite  shrink  from  them.  There- 
fore, with  your  majesty's  leave,  I  wiU  be  gone  to-morrow.   Most  of 
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ihe  oourt^  iiMy  iM  me^  wiU  letnm  from  Windsor  t^ni^^  wai^  tm 
I  ou«  mot  to  HEangte  with  &eaa;  agaio^  I  wffl  depart  btiUBCft" 

^B#  k  as  yoa  pleassy  deaor  mm»  I  wiU  bq«  foroe  700  to<  do 
attglrt  anioBi  your  indifiatioiiSi  eymt  ikoush  I  myxM  mlii  be  tlM- 
loser.  i>ipart  at  aaiy  hoar  you  pleats.  A  fitting  eseovt  sbatt  mP- 
tend  yoo.  Sir  Thonae  SeynMur,  with  the  vest  m  thsf  sowt,  will 
bt  iMck  frott  Wuidaov  to-night.     SkaU  i  bid  h»  ga  with  ym?^ 

^ On  no  attoooDl,"  replied  Eliaabedi)  hastily;  blnshiiig'  dtapljt as 
aha  spoke. 

^  Wheiem  has  Sir  Thomas  oBbnded  yo«^  Bess?  You.  nsed  to 
]3»  kiw  bettcv  than  any  other.  What  has  oecasionisd  thia  soddsR 
chan^  of  feeling?    Can  I  not  set  natters  light  between  yon?'' 

^There  IB  nothing  to  be  set  right  Tha*  I  hare  emnpletdy' 
altered  my  opinion  of  Sir  Thon»s  Seymour^  I  will  not  cKny-*- 
that  X  have  quarrdled  with  kiniy  is  also  true — but  he  la  now  per- 
fectit^  iAdifiront  to  me." 

^^  Hum !  I  am  not  so  suro^  of  tha^  Beak  Birt  'i£  yon  reftne  to 
confide  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  to  me,  I  cannot  tell  whether 
you  are  right  or  wronff." 

^^  Your  majesty  wiU  never  believe  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  be 
in  fault — ^diat  I  know.  Blit  you  will  find  him  out  in  timei  He 
has  deceived  others,  take  heed  he  does  not  deceive  you." 

^ Whom. hasha daoeivad,  Bess? — not yQ% I hof^S "  denuuidbd 
Biward,  boking  afe  hex  fixedly. 

^  No,  not  Bas^  she  answered^  in  some  confuabn.  ^  Bui  I  haire 
heard  that  of  him;  ^diich  causes  distrust.  Thfittfi)ie>  I  de^oa  ii 
right  to  warn  youx  mc^esty." 

^  You  bear  resentment  against  him  for  a9m&  eause^  real  or  ima- 
ffmayr  that  I  can  plainly  pereeive.  Cemev  eome !  let  thess  ba  an 
endi  q£  thia  quarrel,  Bess.  You  and  Six  Thomaa  sae  both  dsaii  to 
vm,  and  I  would  have  vou  fri^id&  If  he  has  o&aded  you,  he 
shall  a^odse — aa  humbly  as^  you  please.    Will  that  suffice?  " 

^I  tkank  your  majesty  tor  your  gracious  inier&renoey  and  Mfy 
amseciate:  tm  motives  whence  it  proceeds^  but  your  kindly 
enorts  are  thrown  away.  I  require  no  apologies  ioomi  Sir  Thrraafl^ 
a^  will  aaeept  noneJ' 

^  On  mv  faith,  you.  are  vejry  perverse,  FJiTabetk  And  I  nuBt 
needs  esn&sa  thttb  your  strange  conduct  makes  me  think,  you  moat 
be  to  blame  in  the  matter." 

^I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  myaeU^"  she  rejoined,.  ^^  neither 
duJl  I  endeavour  to  shake  the  opinion  your  majesty  enterteinfrof 
Sijr  Thomaa  Seymonr.'* 

^  You  would  hardly  succeed  in  the  ktter  effort,  Bess.     Bat  let 
us  change  the  mibject,  since  it.  is  not  agi»eable  to  yon." 
.^  ^^  Befose  doing  so,  let  me*  ask  you.  a  question.    How  wouldi  you 
like  it  were  the  queen^dowaffer  to  bestow  bea:  hand  noon  yonr 
&TOurite uncle?"  -r- ^ 
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^laanckaneTieiitpxoliaUa?"  daaanded  Edward^  gurpmd. 

^^  Suppoae  it  bcv"  doe  zflgjainfid. 

^^  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  duch  a  marria^.  tib^t  I  am  awaoi« 
of^"  obaemred  Edwam^  aitcr  a  short  paijse.  ^^  If  the  c^ueen  mnst 
maii^  again^  dia  oould  choose  no  one  moie  acceptable  to  ma  than 
my  uncle  Sir  Ihomaa  Sepciour;''* 

^^But  sho  ooffht  not  to  marry  again  I"  exdaimed  Elizabeth^ 
aiAgrily.  ^  She  nas  had  three  husbands  already;  the  last  a  great 
kin^  for  whom  she  ought  evec  after  to  rftmain  in  widawmKid. 
Thna  mudh»  at  leait^sbe  owes  quc  fatheir's  memocyJ' 
.  ^'  If  she  had  £>rgoiten  two  husbaads  befoire  wedding  the  kia£ 
onr  father,  she  ia  not  unlikely  to  fi>rget  hinv^  ofawr^ed  EdwaccL 
"Such  ia  tha  way  wiidi  women,  Besa;  and  her  giatfe  will  not  b« 
more  blameworthy  than,  the  nest  of  her  sex." 

^^Bui  jour  mf^esty  will  not  permit  such  an  unsuitable  mondage^ 
should  it  oe  proposed?" 

'^  I  do  not  think  the  marriage  so  unsuitable,  Bess;  and  I  see  not 
how  I  can  hinder  itJ' 

'^Not  hinder  it  I  Ton  are  fiu:  more  patient  than.  I  ahoold  In^ 
were  I  in  your  majesty's  place.  I  woidd  banish.  Sin  Thomaa 
Seymour  rather  than.  thi8>  snould  occazc." 

"  To  banish,  him  would  be  to  robe  myself  of  one  whose,  society  L 
prefer  to  that  of  any  other.  No,.I  must  adopt  some  milder  course,' 
if  on  leflection  I  sliall  j;udge  it  expedient  to  interfere  at  alL!' 

Seeing  the.  kin^  was  not  to  be  diaken,  and  perceivingt  also,  that, 
she  had  unintentionally  serred  Sic  Thomas  Seymour  by  alludinc 
to  the- probability  of  liia  marriage  with,  the  qnesnvdowi^^^  o£ 
which:  Edward  had  previously  entertained  no  suspioion^  Elusabetk 
let  the  subject  drop^  and  after  some  further  conversation  th« 
young  monarch,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  sister^  ag^in  exr-- 
jTi^nft  great  regret  at  keing  her  so*  soon,  and  prondsing;  that  aiL 
eacoct  ^uld  be  provided  by  me  Constable  of  the  Tower  to  attend 
her  at  any  hour  me  pleased  on.  the  morrow^ 

III. 

HOW  THE  £ABL  OP  HE&TP0ED  WAS  MADE  DX7KE  OF  SOMXBSET  ;  ASD  HOW  SIB 
*  THOKAS  SEYMUUU  WAS  EZTlfOBLED. 

Av  a.kte  hour  oat  liiat  night  all  the  pincapal  peBSoaages! wba 
fjH^t^t^  Ufa  the.  fiimeral  aolunnitiai  at  Windsor  Casue^  mtuumed  tar 
the-Toivper. 

Next  day,  a.  fi^aieml  meetiag  waa  held  m  t^e  £pnnd  OMiaail'-' 
dk«Bkber  in  the  White  Towej?.  Cectcdn  n^r  oreatioBS  of  peers  were 
akwito  bema&>.inaeeordanfie^  it. was  said,  widh  the.  late  kiagfs) 
diittBtionA;  imd  ^dier  noUe  peaaonasea  were  to  be  yet  fiirtbes  dig- 
nified. The  young  king  sat  m  his  chair  of  state  beneath  at  canopy^, 
and  onk  his  right  stood  tbe  Lord  Protector.    Though  the  kng- 
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looked  for  moment  of  aggnndisement  had  arrived  to  Hertford,  he 
allowed  no  manifestation  of  triumph  to  escape  him,  but  assumed  an 
air  of  deep  humility. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings,  the  king  arose,  and  turning 
towards  the  Lord  Protector,  said,  with  much  dignity,  ^^  In  pur- 
suance of  our  dear  father's  directions,  whose  latest  wish  it  was 
to  reward  those  who  had  served  him  well  and  fisdthfully,  it  is  our 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  not  only  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
peers  by  certain  new  creations,  but  nirther  to  honour  and  elevate 
some  who  are  already  ennobled,  and  whose  exalted  merits  entitle 
them  to  such  distinction.  We  will  commence  with  our  dearly- 
beloved  uncle  BJdward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Protector 
of  the  realm,  and  Grovemor  of  our  person,  whom  we  hereby  create 
Duke  of  Somerset)  and  appoint  to  be  Lieutenant-Gleneral  of  all  our 
armies  both  by  land  and  sea.  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  Earl  Mar- 
shal of  England,  and  Governor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey/' 

<<  Most  humbly  do  I  thank  your  majesty,"  said  the  newly-made 
duke,  bending  the  knee  before  his  royal  nephew,  while  the  cham- 
ber ran^  with  acclamations. 

^^  Arise,  your  grace,"  said  Edward.  ^^  We  cannot  linger  in  a  task 
so  agreeable  to  us.  My  lord  of  Essex,"  he  added  to  that  noble- 
man, **you  are  created  Marquis  of  Northampton — ^my  Lord 
Lisle,  you  are  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  o£toe  of  Lord  Grreat 
Chamberlain — Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  you  are  henceforth 
Earl  of  Southampton — Sir  Richard  Rich,  you  are  made  Lord 
Rich — Sir  William  Willoughby,  you  are  Baron  Willourfiby  of 
Parham — Sir  Edmund  Sheffield,  you  are  Baron  Shield  of 
Buttonwick — and  you,  our  entirely-beloved  uncle  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  are  created  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudlej,  with  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  To  these  titles  it  is  our  design 
to  add  ample  revenues,  to  accrue  from  sources  which  we  shall 
hereafter  point  out,  so  that  the  honours  bestowed  by  our  much- 
lamented  father  upon  his  faithful  servants  may  not  be  barren 
honours." 

At  the  close  of  this  gracious  address,  which  was  delivered  with 
ffreat  dignity,  another  burst  of  approbation  rose  from  the  BBa^m- 
blage.  One  after  the  other  the  newly-created  peers,  and  those 
who  had  gained  additional  rank,  then  bent  the  knee  before  the 
throne,  and  thanked  the  young  monarch  for  his  goodness  towards 
them.  As  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley  knelt  to  his  royal  nephew, 
Edward  said  to  him,  <<  Are  you  content,  gentle  uncle?" 

^^  I  am  honoured  more  than  I  deserve,  sire,"  replied  Seymour^ 
^but  I  should  have  heeai  better  pleased  with  some  office  whidi 
would  have  enabled  me  more  completely  to  manifest  my  attach- 
ment and  devotion  to  you." 

^^  Such  as  the  governorship  of  our  person  during  our  nonage  ?** 
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obs^rred  Edward^  with  a  smile.  ^^  Perhaps  we  may  induce  our 
elder  uncle  to  resi^  the  post  to  you.  What  says  your  highnees?'' 
he  added  to  the  Lord  notector.  ^'  Shall  not  Lord  Sejrmour  be 
our  eovemor?" 

^^It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  majesty's  re- 
quesV|  replied  Somerset. 

"  Wherefore  not,  good  uncle?*'  rejoined  the  king.  ^'Meihinks 
we  have  showered  ravours  enow  upon  your  head  to  merit  some 
slight  return.  Be  good  natured,  we  pray  you,  and  concede  the 
matter?" 

^^  I  cannot  resign  an  office  conferred  upon  me  by  the  council, 
even  if  I  chose  to  do  so,"  observed  Somerset. 

^*  Say  frankly  you  do  not  choose,  brother,"  cried  Seymour,  im- 
patiently. 

'*  Frankly,  then,  I  do  not,"  rejoined  the  duke.  **  Were  I  even 
called  upon  to  resign,  I  should  protest  against  your  appointment, 
for  I  do  not  deem  you  a  fitting  person  to  have  change  of  his 
majesty." 

^^Enoujs^h,  your  highness,"  interposed  Edward.  *^  We  will  not 
pursue  this  matter  further.  A  time  will  come  when  we  can  choose 
for  ourselves  those  we  would  have  for  directors  and  advisers. 
Meantime,  we  submit  to  the  will  of  the  council." 

"  The  council  will  soon  have  but  little  authority,"  muttered  Sey- 
mour. '^  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  speedily  be  bereft  of 
aU  power." 

Meanwhile,  the  greater  part  of  the  assemblage  had  departed,  the 
members  only  of  the  two  councils  being  left.  The  doors  were 
then  closed,  upon  which  the  Lord  Protector  thus  spoke:  ^Before 
we  separate,  my  lords,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  point  out  to 
you  a  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  to  ask  your  aid  to 
remedy  it.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  you,  as  the 
council,  have  power  to  appoint  a  Protector;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Grermany  nave  declared  to  me  in  private  that  they 
could  not  treat  with  me  while  there  was  any  chance  of  my  autho- 
rity being  disputed.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  make  matters 
eure,  I  now  aemand  letters-patent  from  his  mdesty  under  the 
gre^t  seal,  confirming  my  authority  as  Protector  of  the  Realm,  and 
Governor  of  the  royal  person." 

Several  of  the  council  immediately  expressed  their  assent  to  the 
request,  but  the  newly-made  Earl  of  Southampton  rose  to  oppose  it. 

^*  What  further  authority  does  your  highness  require?"  he  said. 
<*Methinks  you  have  enough  already." 

^^  I  have  explained  that  there  is  much  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  mine  office  as  at  present  constituted,"  observed  Somerset. 
^^  Its  origin  has  been  questioned,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  this  should 
not  be — nay,  it  must  not  be.  Unless  I  can  treat  independendy  with 
foreign  powers,  I  am  nothing.    By  his  letters-patent,  as  I  propose^ 
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his  mti^&Btj'  will  give  me  aothoiitj  ta  aat  aficording  tomyjtfjgniaiit 
and  Guscxedoa  fbi  the  wel&re  and  advtt&tage  cf  hi^  peniQii  and* 
domijuoiia*** 

^^In  other  words,  he  will  make  himself  king  in  yooc  atead^^ 
whispesed  Seymour  to  EdwanL  ^^  Do  net.  grant  thaai  Uttera- 
patent." 

^^  Bub  tlae  meaanpe  you.  propose  will  deprive  the  eoiuidl  of  aU 
GontroL"  pursued  Southaim>ton.  ^^  We  may  not  )ft]^cove  jons 
acts.  I  am.  for  no  fiixthec  change..  We  harae  made  too^mooh  ooBr 
cession  already.^ 

^^It  waft  found  impracticahle  to  oaaqF  oa  the  busineaa  ofi  the 
government  during  ma  majesl^'s  minoaty  without  ai  keadi"  oh- 
served  Sir.  William.  Pa^et^,  ^^  and  therefioce  the  Lord  Psotsctor  was 
appointed.  But  the  office  will  be  ineffectual  if  not  clothed  with 
Bumcienti  pvwtf . 

^^  Theaa  ax&  my  own  aimimeats  against  the  appoiatm»it»"  enad 
Southampton.  ^^  The  Lord  Protector  shall  not  be  our  master.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  he  might  annul  all  our  acts,  appoint  hiBowai 
councii^seteaBide  the  lata  king^s.  will^and.  assume  almost  iBml  power 
himsdUl" 

^^  Holdy  my  lord;,  you  go  too. far/'  cried  Ilforthamptonw  ^^  Becet- 
lect  in  whose  presence  you  stand." 

^^  It.  appears  to  m%  m.]^  lords/'  remarked  the  Eeodof  Warwick^ 
^thatwe  nave  no  choke  in.  tha  matter.   lamnotfocabindghigoiic 
powers,  or  for  transferring  them  to  the  Lord  Protector;    But  w«t 
must  either  enable  him  to  act^  or  abolidi  the  office." 

^^  You  have  ]>ut  the  matter  ri^^y,"  said  Losd  Kick.  ^  The  pra!- 
aent  d«€aif«ian  is  a  dear  proof  that,  there  will  he  little  wnaaimity 
amongst  us..  Iwouldtherefore  beseech  hia  majesty's^graaioiifi  gobit 
pliance  with  the  Lord  Protector's  request." 

^^  I  add  my  voice  to  yours,,"  said  Lord  Northampton. 

'^  And  so  da  we,!'  cried  several  otheoe.. 
.  '^  What  says  his  grace  of  Canterbury?  "  demanded  the  king. 
.  ^^  I  mediUe  not  with,  secular  mattera^"  replied  the  primate;  ^  bni 
it  seems  that  the  Lord  Chancellor'^  objectiona  to  the  addidcmal 
power,  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Lord.  Pooteotor  are  iU.  groundad^, 
and  that  ywz  majesty  will  do  well  to  accede,  to.  the  expressed wiahea 
of  the  majority  of  the  counciL" 

^'  There  is  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  of  Lord  SouthamplDn 
himseiy  observed  Sir  William.  PageL  ^  Bui  L  trust  he  will  wkhr 
draw  his  opposition." 

*^  Never  I  '  cried  Southamptom..  ^  Iforesaw  thiadamrec  from,  the 
first^  and  was  therefi^re  averse  to  the  appointment.  Such  an  ex- 
tension, of  power  is  not  onl^  pernicious  in  itself,-  hut  in  eacpi 
violation  ot  the  late  king's  wilL  I  implore  his  majesty  te  I 
ere  yielding,  compliance  with  the  suggestion."' 

^^  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  looked  upon  » theheaid  %£  the  Beouah. 
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wrty,"  obewved  Onraiwer,  in  a  low  voioe,  to  iJie  kinff.  «  He  evi- 
dently fears  that  the  Lewi  Protector  inB  use  Ae  adifitional  power 
"he  may  aoquiie  dn  the  irepreBsion  of  Pftpacy.  Your  majesty  will 
do  well  not  to  listen  to  him." 

•^  We  thank  your  grace  for  the  hint,**  rgoined  EdwBord.  ^  Tour 
highness  shall  have  the  letters-patent,*'  he  added  to  the  Lord  Yr^ 
tector.  "  Let  them  be  piepered  without  delay,**  he  continued  to 
Paget, 

Soon  after  this  the  eovndl  Inroke  up,  and  as  tJie  Lord  Protector 
departed  with  his  royal  nephew,  he  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  luB 
discomfited  adversary,  who  replied  by  a  look  full  of  scorn  and 
defiance. 

^  That  man  must  be  removed — and  quickly,"  thought  Somerset 
"  He  is  dangerous." 

On  his  return  to  the  palace,  the  king  was  attended  by  Lord 
Seymour,  whom  he  held  in  ccmverse,  so  iis  to  keep  him  by  his 
side,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  die  Lord  Prvtodor,  who  was 
obliged  to  follow  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

As  they  were  proceeding  im  this  BMimer,  Edward  rCTDarked, 
•omewhat  abruptly,  ^'  Have  you  any  thought  of  marriage,  gentle 
nude?" 

^^If  I  might  venture  so  to  reply,  Z  would  incpiie  why  your 
loijeBty  puts  'die  questioa?"Tejoined  Seymour,  surprised. 

'^  You  aore  rehntant  to  apeak  out,  gentle  nncle,  and  perhaps  fear 
my  displeasure.  But  you  are  needlessly  alarmed.  Let  me  ask  yoa 
anotiier  queition.  Do  jou  dnnk  it  likeiy  our  mother,  the  queen* 
dowager,  will  marry  again?  " 

^  £  ioo^  I  cannot  say,  my  liege.  Not  as  yet,  I  slundd  suppose." 

^  No,  mot  as  vet — tmt  heveafter.  If  she  ohoold — i  say  if  «he 
should— ift  wrald  not  surprise  me  if  h«r  choice  were  to  fall  oft 
you. 

^On  me,  sire!"  exclaimed. Seymour,  afiecti&g  astomAmePt. 

^  Ay,  on  yoa,  gentle  uncle.  Nay,  yoa  need  not  o&ct  mvsterr 
with  me.  I  am  in  poasession  of  your  secret.  Rest  easy.  If  BOOft 
a  marriage,  were  contemplated,  I  should  not  olneet  to  it." 

^<  What  is  this  I  hear?"  cried  the  Lord  Protector,  who  had 
overheard  what  was  said.  '^  Have  you  dared  to  raise  your  eyes  ia 
&e  queen-dowager?  "  he  added  to  his  brother. 

*'  ]by  what  right  does  your  highness  put  the  question  to  me?V 
demanded  Seymour,  hon^tily. 

*<  By  every  ri^t,"  rejomed  Somerset,  faricmsly.  '^  K  the  notioft 
has  been  entertamed,  it  must  be  abandoned.  Such  a  marriage  never 
con  take  ^aoe." 

"^  Wherelbre  not?  "  demanded  Edward,  lAorply. 

**For  many  reasons,  which  it  is  needless  now  to  explaia  to  yoof 
majesty,"  rejoined  Somerset.  '^Buttomake  aaendcf  themattei^ 
I  forbid  it— peremptorily  forbid  it."  .    .<• 
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"  It  will  require  more  than  jour  probibition  to  liinder  it,  should 
it  be  in  contemplation/'  rejoined  Seymour. 

'*  Beware,  lest  pride  and  presumption  work  your  ruin  /"  cried 
Somerset,  foaming  with  rage. 

*'  Take  back  the  warning,"  rejoined  Seymour,  with  equal  fierce- 
ness.    "  You  have  more  need  of  it  than  !•" 

*^  My  inadvertence  has  caused  this»"  cried  Edward,  much  pained 
by  the  quarreL  ''But  it  must  proceed  no  further.  Not  another 
word,  I  charge  your  grace,  on  your  allegiance/*  he  added  to  the 
Lord  Protector. 

And  still  keeping  his  favourite  uncle  beside  him,  he  proceeded 
to  the  palace. 

IV. 

HOW  LOBD  SBTMOUa  Or  8X7DLBT  WAS  CLIKDBSTDIKLT  TfARRTET)  TO  QT7XEH 
CATHlBDrB  PABB,  DT  8AIHT  PBTBB's  CHAPEL  IH  THE  TOWEH. 

On  quitting  the  king,  Lord  Seymour  proceeded  to  the  Wardrobe 
Tower,  where  he  found  his  esquire  awaiting  him.  Ugo  began  to 
express  his  delight  at  his  patron's  elevation,  when  Seymour  cut 
him  short  iingpatiently,  exclaiming, 

^'  Basta  I  Ugo.  Keserve  thy  congratulations  for  another  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  got  the  title  I  coveted  and  the  office.  I  am  Ix>rd 
Hiffh  Admiral  of  England——" 

^  And  therefore  in  possession  of  an  office  of  the  highest  honoui 
and  emolument,  monsignore,''  interrupted  Ugo,  bowing. 

^'I  will  not  gainsay  it.  My  importance  is  doubtless  increased, 
but  I  am  likely  to  lose  the  prize  I  thought  secure.  The  Lord  Pro- 
tector has  found  out  that  I  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  will  use  all  his  power  to  prevent  the  marriage."  And 
he  proceeded  to  detail  the  quarrel  that  had  just  occurred  between 
himself  and  his  brother  in  tne  king^s  presence.  '^  His  majesty  good 
naturedly  endeavoured  to  patch  up  the  dispute,"  he  continued; 
^^  but  I  know  Somerset  will  not  forgive  me,  and  will  do  his  utmost 
to  thwart  my  project.  It  is  well  he  made  not  this  discovery  sooner," 
he  added,  witn  a  laugh,  ^^  or  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  this  day  gained  a  peerage.  Thus  much  I  have 
secured,  at  all  events." 

"  And  believe  me  it  is  no  slight  matter,  my  lord.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of  a  secret  marriage  with  the 
queen?" 

"  Once  wedded  to  her  majesty,  I  should  fear  nothing — not  even 
my  omnipotent  and  vindictive  brother,  who  is  taking  steps  to  clothe 
himself  with  regal  power.  I  do  not  fear  him  as  it  is — but  he  may 
tiiwart  my  schemes.  Thy  hint  is  a  good  one,  Ugo, — the  marriage 
must  be  secret." 
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'*  Speedy  as  well  as  secret,  mona^ore.  The  sooner  it  takes  place 
the  better.  You  have  other  enemies  besides  the  Lord  Protector, 
who  will  work  against  you.  Have  you  influence  sufficient  with 
the  queen,  think  you,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  consent  to  such  a 
step?" 

"  Methinks  I  have,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  But  I  will  put  her 
to  the  proof— and  that  right  speedily.  She  has  agreed  to  grant  me 
an  interview  this  very  morning,  and  if  my  reception  be  favourable,  I 
will  urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  course  thou  hast  suggested, 
backing  my  suit  with  all  the  arguments  in  my  power." 

''Per  dio!  it  would  be  vexatious  to  lose  so  rich  a  prize.  Not 
cnly  does  her  majesty  commend  herself  to  your  lordsnip  by  her 
"beauty,  her  exalted  rank,  and  her  many  noble  qualities,  but  also  by 
her  rich  dower  and  her  store  of  jewels.  As  to  the  latter,  I  myself 
can  speak,  for  I  have  seen  the  inventory — such  balaces  of  emeralds 
and  rubies — such  flowers  and  crosses  of  diamonds — such  chains  of 

fold  and  brooches — such  tablets  of  gold  and  girdles — such  rings, 
racelets,  and  carcanets— enough  to  make  one's  mouth  water. 
'Twould  be  a  pity,  I  repeat,  to  lose  a  queen  with  such  a  dower,  and 
such  jewels." 

''  She  must  not  be  lost !  I  will  about  the  afiair  at  once.  Thou 
shalt  aid  i^e  to  make  a  slight  change  in  my  attire — for  I  would 
produce  the  best  possible  impression  upon  her  majesty — and  I  will 
then  ascertain  my  fate.  Who  knows?  The  marriage  may  take 
place  sooner  than  we  anticipate." 

"  Were  it  to  take  place  this  very  day  it  would  not  be  too  soon, 
monsignore." 

Seymour  laughed,  but  made  no  reply.  Having  completed  his 
toilette  to  his  satisfaction,  he  repaired  to  the  queen-dowager^s 
apartments.  He  was  detained  for  a  short  time  in  the  ante-dian^r, 
but  when  admitted  into  the  inner  room  by  a  gentleman  usher,  he 
found  Catherine  alone.  She  was  attired  in  black  velvet,  which  set 
ofi*her  superb  person  and  fair  complexion  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  wore  a  diamond-shaped  head-dress,  richly  ornamented  with 
pearls,  with  a  carcanet  round  her  throat.  Never  had  she  looked 
more  captivating. 

Seymour^s  reception  was  quite  as  favourable  as  he  had  ex- 
pected— far  more  so  than  he  merited.  But  Catherine,  though 
strong-minded^  was  but  a  woman.  She  listened  to  his  protestations 
of  repentance,  his  vows,  his  professions  of  unalterable  fidelity — 
and  forgave  him.  Nay  more,  when  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
clandestine  union^  she  seemed  half  disposed  to  assent  to  it.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Seymour  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  immediate  issue  suggested  by  his  esquire. 

"Why  should  our  happiness  be  longer  delayed?"  he  urged. 
**  Why  should  not.  our  marriage  take  place  this  very  night — here 
in  the  Tower— in  Saint  Petefs  Chapel?" 
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•"ItnpOBttblel**  wcdaimed  Otfthenne. 

^Nay,  the  lUng  is  qnite  poBsible,  and  onlj  -wants  ;^our  consent 
to  its  fiilfilmait.  The  chaplain  of  tiie  Tower  will  unite  ns.  We 
ahall  then  he  secure  against  afl  danger,  and  may  defy  oar  enemies." 

^^  But  this  is  too  sudden,  Seymour.  I  cannot  prepare  myself  in 
w>  short  a  tame.** 

^^No  prepanrtion  is  needed,^  he  cned.  '^  Decidon  only  is 
required,  and  yon  have  decided  in  my  fiTonr,  diat  I  foel,  my 
'queen I'*  And  Arowii^  himself  ttt  ner  feet,  lie  presKd  her 
hand  passiontftely  to  Us  hps.  ^  Why  should  we  trust  to  the  fttture 
•when  the  present  is  ours?"  lie  continued,  fetvenfly.  *^ To-morrow, 
trnforeseen  obstacles  and  dHBculties  may  arise.  Let  us  sdze  c^Km 
happinesB  while  it  is  yet  within  reachJ* 

^ It  is  Tery  hasty  !'*  mummred  Gatlierine,  but  in  a  tone  &at 
ihowed  Ae  meant  to  yidd. 

^It  teems  so;  but  since  we  cannot  control  drcumstanees^  we 
must  bend  to  them«    To-night !  let  it  be  to-night,  Catherine !  ^ 

The  queen  consented.  Her  judgment  was  not  blinded.  She  knew 
the  imprudence  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take.  She  knew  the 
character  of  the  man  who  sought  her  liand.  Yet  she  agreed  to 
«  sudden  and  secret  marriage  with  him.  Her  We  overmastered 
her  diacretion.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  her  in  the  resistless 
manner  and  eztiaor<Unary  personal  attractions  of  her  suitor.  Few 
of  her  aex  would  have  come  off  scathless  from  the  ordeal  to  which, 
she  was  subjected.  Seymour  seemed  oeatedto  begcdle,  and  on  iJiia 
occasion  his  power  of  fascination  certunly  did  not  desert  him.  As 
he  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture,  with  a  countenance  flushed 
with  tnumph,  he  looked  so  superbly  handsome  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  regard  him  wilihout  admiration. 

^  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  iJms  yielfing ! " 
tried  Oatheiine.  ^^  My  heart  fails  me,  yet  I  mnnst  ^  on.  I 
trust  aU  my  happiness  to  you,  Seymour.  Do  not  agam  deceive 
me!** 

*  Have  no  misgiving,  Catherine,"  he  rqoined.  ^  My  fife  shall 
be  devoted  to  you.** 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Catherine  should  attend  vespers  in  Saint 
Petei^s  Chapel  that  evening.  She  was  to  be  accompamed  by  Lady 
Herbert,  Seymour's  aster,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to 
her  brother^  and  on  whom  entire  reliance  could  be  placed.  Sey- 
mour aho  would  be  in  the  chanel  witli  tfa^  Marquis  of  Dorset,  on 
whose  aid  he  could  count,  ana  TJgo  Hamngton.  When  vespers 
were  over,  and  the  chapel  cleared,  the  doors  could  1>e  locked,  and 
the  marni^  securely  accompHshed.  No  difficulty  was  appre- 
bended  in  regard  to*  the  chaplain.  Sejanqpr  undertook  to  secure 
his  services  on  ^e  occasion,  and  sul»equent  silence,  so  long  as 
secrecy  was  required.    This  arrangement  being  assented  to  by  the 
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gueen,  with  fresh  protestations  of  devotion  Seymour  took  his 
de^rture,  greatljr  elated  by  his  suocess. 

Sat  his  exultation  was  quickly  dashed.  While  traversing  a  oor- 
lidor  on  his  way  to  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  he  unexpecteoly  en- 
countered the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  princess  was  attended  by 
her  governess  and  Sir  John  Grage,  and  was  in  the  act  of  quitting 
the  Tower,  an  escort  being  in  readiness  for  her  without*  Up  to 
this  moment  she  had  looked  exceedingly  pale,  but  her  cheek 
flushed  as  she  met  Seymour's  ^aze.  But  she  gave  no  other  sign 
of  emotion.  Coldly  returning  his  profound  salutation,  she  passed 
pioudly  on,  without  a  word. 

^^I  would  I  had  not  beheld  her  at  this  moment.  The  sight  of 
her  shakes  mv  purpose,''  he  exclaimed,  gazing  after  her.  ^^'Tis 
strange  how  she  still  clings  to  my  heart.  But  I  must  have  done 
with  this  folly.    'Tis  idle  to  think  of  her  more." 

And  he  went  on.     But  Elizabeth's  ihiage  haunted  him  still. 

That  evening,  however,  the  marriage  took  f>lace  in  the  manner 
arranged;  the  chaplain's  connivance  and  services  being  secured 
hy  Cgo.  The  queen  and  Lad^  Herbert  were  in  Saint  Peter's 
chapel;  so  also  was  Seymour,  with  his  esquire  and  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset. 

When  all  fear  of  intrusion  or  interruption  was  over,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  the  widow  of  Henry  VUI.  became  the 
spouse  of  the  new-made  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley. 

Close  beside  the  altar  where  they  were  wedded  were  laid  two  of 
Henry's  slaughtered  queens — Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard. 
Little  did  Seymour  dream  ^t  that  hour  that  at  no  distant  day  he 
would  have  a  place  beside  them.  Little  did  he  dream,  as  he  uttered 
his  vows  at  the  altar — ^vows  so  ill  kept ! — that  he  stood  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  own  grave. 


V. 

HOW  KING  BDWARD  BODS  7B01C  THB  TOWBB  TO  THB  PALACE  Or  WHTTBHALL. 

Appointed  for  Shrove  Sunday,  1547,  Edward's  coronation 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp;  but  divers  old  observances 
and  formalities  were  to  be  discontinued,  lest,  as  declared  by  the  order 
of  the  council,  "  the  tedious  length  of  the  same  should  weary,  and  be 
peradventure  hurtsome  to  the  kin^s  majesty,  being  yet  of  tender 
age.  And  also  for  that  many  points  of  the  same  are  such  as  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm  at  this  present  are  not  allowable."  These 
alterations  and  omissions,  relating  chiefly  to  the  papal  supremacy, 
were  proposed  by  Cranmer,  and  vehemently  objected  to  by  tne 
Lord  Chancellor,  TunstaU,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  St.  John,  and  other  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
council,  but  after  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  were  even- 
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tually  aCTeed  upon.  Se?eiiJ  changeB,  indeed,  jnreie  indupenaaUe, 
since  Edward  was  the  first  monmrok  who  had  assumed  the  cnywa 
subsequent  to  the  dirowing  off  of  the  Popc^s  aath<nit7; 

Unusoal  intevest  attached  to  the  ceremonj  owing  to  EdwanFs 
extreme  youth,  coupled  with  the  eiicumstanoe  of  nii  heui^  the 
&8t  Protestant  monarch  who  had  assnmed  the  crown.  The  ktter 
ciicamstanee  led  to  much  discussion  with  those  of  the  ofmorite 
faith,  and  the  proposed  innovations  were  warmfy  diseasBed,  but 
however  divided  the  two  sects  might  be  on  points  of  doctrinet  eadi 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  me  joxmg  monarch's  coronation^ 
and  both  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  ani^icious  event. 

In  ovder  that  the  new  reig[n  might  be  marked  by  ckmencyy 
»  general  pardon  was  piodiomed,  firom  which,  however,  two 
disonguished  persons  were  excepted — ^namely,  the  Doke  of  Hor^^ 
folk  and  Cardmal  Pole;  with  some  olhers  of  less  note,  sbb  E^wixd 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Thomas  Pate,  Archdeacon  of 
Lineohi,  with  two  gendemen  named  Fortescae  and  Tfarockmcrten, 
all  of  whom  had  been  attainted  of  treason  in  the  late  reign.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  Lord  Protector  feared  to  liberate  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  that  Cranmar  had  an  equal  dread  of  Pole. 

Edward  having  annotmced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  on  the  day  before  his  coronation,  great  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  citizens  to  give  e£kct  to  hjs  progrees. 
Luckily,  the  weather  was  propitious.  The  day  was  kept  as  a 
general  holiday,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  joyous  pealing  of 
churdi  bells,  and  bv  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

At  the  Tower  tne  note  of  preparation  was  aooaded  betimefl^ 
and  the  guard  of  honour,  with  the  archers  and  arquebuaiers, 
appointed  to  attend  the  king,  were  drawn  up  on  the  green  in  fipont 
of  the  palace.  Amongst  the  first  to  depart  was  Qu^  Catherine, 
who,  with  her  ladies,  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Whitehall.  The 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  others,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  manner. 

Precisely  at  noon  Edward  set  forth.  Gannon  were  fired  from 
the  summit  of  the  White  Tower  as  he  issued  from  the  portals*  of 
the  palace  and  mounted  his  milk-white  palfrey,  which  was  superbly 
capuJsoned  with  damask  gold  deeply  purfled  with  ermine  His 
own  attire  was  of  corresponding  magnificence^  for  having  laid  aside 
his  mourning,  he  now  wore  a  robe  of  crimson  vdvet  trimmed  with 
ermine,  a  jerkin  of  raised  gold,  with  a  placaxd  studded  with 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  and  a  gold  ahain,  similarly 
ornamented,  thrown  over  his  shouldexs.  His  hat,  with  a  white 
feather  in  it,  was  looped  with  diamonds.  Additional  eSect  was 
given  to  the  splendour  of  his  appearance  by  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 

fold,  which  was  borne  above  him  by  four  barons  of  the^Cinqoe 
'orts  apnarelled  in  scarlet. 
An  advanced  guard  having  set  forward  to  clear  the  way,  the 
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royal  cavalcade  was  put  in  motion.  At  its  head  rode  the  Duke  of 
Somenet,  habited  in  gold  tissue,  embroidered  with  roses,  with 
the  collar  of  the  Garter  round  his  neck.  The  trappings  rf 
his  steed  were  of  crimson  vdiyet,  worked  with  bulnon  gold, 
corioualy  wrought.  The  duke  was  followed  by  the  nine  childr^  of 
honour,  appareUed  in  blue  velvet,  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lys  of 
gold,  and  having  chains  of  gold  round  their  necks.  Thdr  horses 
were  richly  trapped,  and  on  each  was  displayed  one  of  the  king's 
titles,  as  France,  Ghucoigne,  Guienne,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Waks^ 
Cornwall,  and  Ireland. 

Then  came  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  specially  appointed  for  the 
occasion  Constable  of  England,  bearing  the  sword.  He  was 
mounted  en  a  great  courser,  richly  trapped  and  embroidered.  On 
his  right,  but  a  little  b^ind  him,  rode  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  now 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  likewise  very  magnificently  attired;  and 
on  the  left  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Chamberlain,  but  now  tem- 
porarily filling  the  post  of  Earl  Marshal,  as  deputy  of  the  Duke  of 
oomerset. 

Next  came  the  king  on  his  palfrey,  with  the  canopy  of  state 
b(»ne  over  his  head  as  already  described. 

After  his  majesty  rode  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  richly  arrayed  in  tissue  of  gold,  and  leading  the  king's  q>are 
charger,  baided  and  sumptuously  trapped. 

Then  came  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley, 
resplendent  in  cloth  of  gold,  velvet  and  gems,  his  charger  trapped 
in  burned  silver,  drawn  over  with  cords  of  green  silk  and  gold,  and 
finnged  with  gold.  Beyond  all  question  the  most  splendid-looking 
personage  in  the  procession.  Lord  Seymoiur  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. 

Then  followed  a  long  array  of  nobles^  knights,  esquires^  and 
gentlemen,  all  well  mounted,  and  richly  apparelled  in  doth  of  gold, 
doth  of  lolver,  tLosel,  and  embroidered  velvet  A  company  of 
halberdiers  formed  the  rear  guard.  With  these  marched  the  three 
gigantic  warders. 

To  his  infinite  delight,  Xit  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  provided  with  a  pony  about  the  size  of  Pacoleir's 
horse,  which  had  occasioned  him  such  dire  mischance.  Trapped 
like  a  larger  steed,  this  spirited  little  animal  exactly  suited  his 
lider,  being  fiill  of  tricks  and  mischief.  Xit  rode  with  the  pur- 
snivantsy  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order  in  the  procession, 
attending  them  whithersoever  they  went,  and  causing  mudk  amuse- 
ment by  his  assumption  of  authonty. 

A  brief  halt  was  made  by  the  young  monarch  at  the  gate  of  the 
By-ward  Tower,  where  he  addressed  a  few  gracious  words  to  Sir 
John  Gage,  Sir  John  Markham,  the  gentlemui  pcurter,  and  other 
officers  of  the  fortress,  who  were  there  drawn  up. 

^  We  thank  you  heartily,  our  trusty  Constable,*'  he  said,  "  and 
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you,  our  worthy  Lieutenant,  and  you  too,  gentlemen,  for  the  care 
ye  have  taken  of  us  during  our  sojourn  at  the  Tower.  We  will 
not  say  farewell  to  you,  Sir  John  Gage,  since  we  shall  have  jou 
with  us  at  Whitehall.  But  to  you.  Sir  John  Markham,  and  youy 
gentlemen,  we  must  bid  adieu  K>r  a  while,  committing  our  fortress 
to  your  custody.** 

Bending  gracefully  in  return  for  the  salutations  addressed  bim^ 
he  then  moved  on,  while  Sir  John  Gage,  mounting  a  ricUy- 
trapped  charger,  which  was  held  in  readiness  for  him  by  an  esquire, 
tooK  his  place  in  the  procession  by  the  side  of  Lord  Seymour. 

While  glancing  round  at  the  burly  yeomen  of  the  ^uard  sta* 
tioned  near  the  barbican,  Edward  remarked  amidst  the  wrong  the 
repulsive  and  ill-omened  countenance  of  Mauger,  and  with  an  irre- 
pressible thrill  of  horror  instantly  averted  his  gaze.  So  per- 
ceptible was  the  movement,  and  so  obvious  the  cause  of  it,  that 
some  of  the  yeomen  laughed,  and  one  of  them  observed  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, "  His  majesty  likes  not  thy  looks,  gossip." 

'^  I  cannot  help  it,"  rejoined  Mauger,  gruffly.  ^^  I  cannot  amend 
my  visage  to  please  him.  But  though  he  turns  away  from  me  now 
in  disgust,  he  will  lack  my  aid  hereafter.  Two  of  the  'proudest 
of  those  who  have  just  gone  by  shall  mount  Tower-hili  one  of 
these  days  in  very  different  guise  from  that  in  which  they  are 
proceeding  thither  now." 

"Have  done  with  thy  croaking,  thou  bird  of  ill  omen!"  ex- 
claimed the  yeoman,  shuddering  at  his  words. 

"There  goes  a  third!"  cried  Mauger,  without  heeding  the 
remark. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  his  ma- 
jesty's favourite  uncle,"  observed  his  companion. 

"  What  of  that ?  "  rejoined  Mauger,  with  a  grim  look.  "  Greater 
than  he  have  died  by  the  axe.  I  tell  thee  it  is  his  destiny  to  perish 
on  Tower-hill.  If  thou  liVst  long  enough,  thou  wilt  find  my 
prediction  verified." 

Disturbed  by  no  dread  of  the  future,  but,  on  the  contrary,  full 
of  high  and  ambitious  hopes.  Lord  Seymour  rode  on  by  the  side 
of  the  Constable,  his  gay  looks,  affable  manner,  and  splendid  attire, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  grave  deportment  and  stem  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter. 

Cannon  thundered  from  the  battlements  of  the  fortress,  and 
firom  the  great  ships  moored  in  the  river,  as  the  king  issued  from 
the  "^outer  gate,  and  deafening  cheers  arose  from  the  crowd  as- 
sembled to  see  him  pass  by.  All  the  streets  through  which  the 
royal  procession  had  to  wend  its  way  were  railed  to  keep  off  the 
multitude,  and  gravelled  to  prevent  the  horses  from  slipping. 
Barriers,  also,  were  erected  at  certain  points. 

Shaping  its  course  along  Tower-street,  the  cavalcade  etru(ck  off 
on  the  right  into  Qracechurch-street,  and  passing  through  Lbfn- 
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bard-fltieet,  reached  ComhilL  As  upon  the  occaaon  of  Edward's 
first  entrance  to  the  City^  the  fix>nts  of  the  houses  were  hunff  with 
tapestry  and  rich  stuffi.  In  Lombard-street  es[M»cially.  whi^  was 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  wealthy  goldaoaiths,  there  was  a 
miLgnificent  display  of  cloths  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  tissues. 

Stages  were  erected  for  the  different  City  companies,  on  which 
stood  the  wardens  and  their  assistants  in  their  gowns  and  liveries. 
Most  of  the  companies  had  minstrels  with  them,  but  the  best  display 
was  made  by  the  Goldsmiths,  who  had  a  bevy  of  beautiful  young 
maidens,  dressed  in  white,  and  bearing  silver  brandies  containing 
burning  tapers,  ranged  in  front  of  their  sta^.  Moreover,  a  pageant 
was  eimibited  by  uiis  company  with  which  the  young  monarch 
app^red  greatly  pleased. 

This  was  the  manner  of  it  On  a  platform  adjoining  the 
stage  just  described,  sat  Saint  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  company,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  white  lawn,  over  which  was 
a  cope  of  bright  cloth  of  ^old  hanging  to  the  ground.  The 
hoary  locks  of  this  saintly  ^ure  were  crowned  with  a  golden 
mitre  set  with  topazes,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  sapphires. 
In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  crosier  of  gold,  and  in  his  nght  a 
large  pair  of  goldsmith's  tongs,  likewise  of  gold.  Opposite  the 
elevated  seat  occupied  by  Saint  Dunstan  was  a  forge,  at  which  a 
workman  was  blowing  with  a  huge  pair  of  bellows.  In  another 
part  artificers  were  beating  out  plate  with  hammer  and  anvil; 
while  a  third  party  were  employed  in  forging  and  shaping  vessels 
of  ^old  and  silver.  At  the  back  there  was  an  open  cupboard  filled 
wiUi  glittering  cups  and  dishes,  and  near  it  a  stand  piled  with 
ingots  of  costly  metals.  Then  there  were  assayers,  finers,  and 
cli^rs;  and  finally,  there  was  Beelzebub  himself,  who,  after  play- 
ing sundry  diverting  tricks  with  the  artificers,  was  caught  by  the 
nose  by  l^aint  Dunstan's  golden  tongs,  and  held  captive  for  a  time, 
roaring  most  lustily  while  so  detained. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  pageant  prepared  for  the  young 
king's  delectation.  In  Cheapside,  not  far  fiom  the  Cross,  where 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  rest  of  the  civic  autho- 
rities, were  assembled  to  give  expression  to  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion, was  exhibited  the  device  of  a  golden  mountain,  with  a  tree 
on  the  summit  covered  with  fruit,  like  that  crown,  as  poets  feign, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  On  Edward's  approach  this 
golden  mount,  which  was  reared  on  a  lofty  stage,  burst  open, 
and  a  sylph-like  figure  in  thin  gauzy  attire,  attended  by  a  number 
of  little  sprites,  fantastically  arrayed,  issued  from  it.  Having 
executed  a  merry  dance  upon  the  stage,  these  elfs  retired  with 
their  queen,  and  the  mountain  closed  upon  them. 

Other  devices  ihere  were,  very  go^eous  and  curious,  but  we 
cannot  pause  to  particularise  them.  The  populace  were  in  hi^h 
good  humour,  largesse  being  liberally  distributed  by  the  herald; 
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while  all  who  listed  could  drink  the  kins^  health,  for  the  condnitB 
lan  wine  instead  of  wat^.  Cheers  of  the  most  enlhiifflMtic  land 
attended  the  youthful  monardi  during  his  progress,  and  blessiiigB 
were  riiowered  on  his  head. 

At  length,  after  repeated  delays,  the  cavalcade  aj^iroaGhed  Saint 
PadPs,  tron  a  noble  Gothic  pile,  with  which  the  modem  cathedral 
can  in  no  wise  be  compared.  Independendy  of  its  nagnitude 
and  beauty,  the  ancient  cathedral  possessed  at  this  lime  1)ie 
loftiest  steeple  in  Europe,  its  height  beii^  five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  while  the  spire  itsdf,  whodi  was  of 
wood,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  sprang  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  die  tower. 
From  the  summit  of  this  lofW  tower,  strams,  which  nnght  well  be 
termed  seraphic,  now  resounded.  Thither  the  well-trained  dioir  of 
the  cathedral  had  mounted,  and  pouring  down  their  Toioes  on  ^be 
assemblage  beneath,  ravished  the  ears  of  all  who  listened  to  them. 

As  tb^  strains  ceased,  the  ^reat  door  of  the  cathedral  was 
thrown  open,  cUlowing  the  deep  diapasons  of  the  organ  to  be  heard, 
amid  iduch,  preceded  by  his  cross^  came  forth  the  Bii^op  of 
London,  in  his  mitre  and  robes,  and  bearing  his  crosier.  He  was 
followed  by  the  dean,  canons,  and  chaplains  m  their  copes  and  sur- 
plices, and  prooeeded  to  cense  the  Hnff . 

To  this  impressive  ceremonj  succeeded  an  esdnbitioti  of  a  widely 
different  diaracter.  We  omitted  to  mention  that  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  great  tower  a  cable  had  been  drawn,  which  was  made 
fast  to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  dean's  gate.  While 
Edward,  who  had  been  enchanted  by  the  almost  angelic  music  he 
had  hetml,  was  looking  upwards,  as  if  in  expectation  of  farther 
melody  of  the  same  nature,  he  perceived  a  man  step  forth  upon 
the  giddy  verge  of  the  tower  battlements  with  a  small  silk  dagin 
either  hand,  which  he  waved  to  the  aasembhige  below.  The 
appearance  of  this  personage,  who,  seen  firom  that  sreat  height, 
lodced  like  one  of  the  grot^ue  stone  sculptures  (^  the  edmce, 
was  greeted  with  loud  shouts  by  the  spectators. 

At  this  juncture  Xit,  who  had  contrived  to  work  his  way  to  the 
king,  called  out,  "^Tis  Pacolet,  aire.  I  know  him  ev«n  at  this 
distance.** 

Just  as  l^e  words  were  uttered,  the  mountebank — ^fer  it  was  he 
—threw  himself  with  his  breast  on  ^  cable,  and  stretdiing  out 
his  hands,  which  still  grasped  the  flags,  shot  down  the  rope  with 
amazing  swiflnesg,  but  happily  reached  the  ground  unhurt  Hie 
rapidity  of  Pacolefs  descent,  which  resembled  the  flight  of  a 
meteor,  took  away  the  breath  of  the  spectators,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  safely  landed  a  tremendous  shout  arose.  The  awlanse  was 
redoubled  as  the  mountebank,  nothing  daunted  by  his  perilous 
exploit,  nimbly  reascended  the  cable,  and  wh^  he  had  attained  a 
sufficient  altitude  for  his  purpose,  began  to  execute  various  ex- 
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traoidiiiarj  aad  liaaardoas4(>okiiu|;  fSaats.  FtA^fs  no  oae  of  tbfi 
thcroiand  specMon  who  witnessed  it  was  more  delighted  with  the 
perfomanoe  thin  Xit  He  ficreamed  like  a  child  with  delight; 
snd  his  iatis&otion  was  oompklad,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the 
king  to  see  a  dozen  marks  bestowed  upon  the  advoituroiis 
moontebank. 

Qinttmg  the  oathedxal,  the  fiarakade  then  went  on.  At  Lud- 
gate,  however,  another  hsifif  stoppage  occurred,  £>r  bece  a  firedi 
pageant  had  to  be  exhibited. 

Prom  this  part  of  the  oLlXXty  waUs  an  admirable  Tiew  was  com- 
2nanded  of  the  procession  both  on  its  approach  from  Saint  Paul's 
and  daring  its  oesoent  of  LudgateJiilL  The  long  line  of  gorgeously- 
attired  horsemen  could  be  seen  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  over  tibe 
Fleet,  and  proceeding  slowly  along  Fleet-street.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  view  from  this  point  was  exceedingly  striking.  As  the 
spectator  looked  eastward,  the  noble  cathedral  in  all  its  grandeur 
rose  before  him*  Nearer,  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic  pile,  was  Paul's 
Cross,  where  Tiomilies  were  now  constantly  preached.  Turning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  aft^  surveying  the  then  sharp  descent  of 
Lndgate-hiU,  and  the  <»)en  ground  watered  by  the  Fleet,  he  could 
plunge  his  gaze  through  the  narrow  but  picturesque  streets  almost 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar. 

In  this  quarter  were  situated  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
habitations  in  the  metrc^lis.  The  streets  were  narrow,  the  houses 
lofiy,  with  high  roo&  and  quaintly-carved  gables,  each  story  pro- 
jecsting  beyond  the  other,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  nigher 
zooms  oould  almost  shake  hands  with  their  opposite  neighbours; 
but  with  all  these  objectionfi^  and  many  others  iJmt  might  be  raised 
to  them,  &ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  andent  structures  were 
Ughly  pkturesque  in  appearance,  and  that  k>  an  artist  the  London 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  been  preferabk  to  the  London 
of  our  own  era. 

Down  precipitous  Lud^atQ-hill,  with  its  houses  dimbing  to  the 
skies  as  we  have  described,  and  ahno^  meeting  above;  across  Fleet 
Bridg&-*die  cmace  on  either  side  of  the  stream  being  thronged  by 
speotatocs— did  Hob  splendid  cavalcade  move  on. 

Here,  agab,  the  scene  was  striking  and  picturesque,  and]  im- 
measurably in  favour  of  old  London.  On  the  nanks  of  the  Thames, 
on  the  left,  stood  Baynard's  Castle,  a  vast  and  stem-looting  stmqr 
ture;  fiurther  on,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  ancient  pdaoe  of 
Brii^elL  On  the  right,  amidst  a  host  of  quaint  old  buildings, 
was  the  large  and  gloomy  prison  which  took  its  name  from  me 
little  river  that  washed  its  walk 

At  Temple  Bar,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  had  ao- 
companied  the  procession  from  Cheapside,  took  their  leave,  and 
the  cavalcade  moved  at  a  somewhat  qmcker  pace  along  the  Strand. 

Here  fresh  crowds  welcomed  the  young  monarch,  and  greetings 
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as  heaity  and  enthusiastic  as  those  he  bad  received  in  the  C&tj 
saluted  him.  Though  the  houses  were  not  so  richly  set  forth  as 
those  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths  of  Lombard-atroet,  still  there  was 
no  lack  of  decoration — and  arras  and  punted  hangings  were  plentiiul 
enough. 

Amid  cheers  and  blessbffs  the  young  king  reached  Charing'- 
croBs,  and  passing  through  me  beautiful  gate  of  Whitehall,  then 
but  recently  erected,  immediately  afterwards  dismounted  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  nalace. 

Somewhat  fatigued  by  nis  ride,  which,  owing  to  the  many  delays^ 
had  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  and  anxious  to  reserve  ms  forces 
for  the  morrow,  Edward  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  and  did  not 
appear  again  on  that  day. 

VI. 

HOW  KING  EDWABD  VI.  WAS  CBOWKSD  IN  WESTMHrSlXB  ABBEY. 

WiTHiH  the  ancient  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  his  sire 
and  grandsire  had  been  crowned,  and  where  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  consecrated  and  anointed  king%  all  needful  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  youthful  Edward's  coronation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  opposite  the  high  altar,  was  reared 
a  lofbr  staffe,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  rich  carpets, 
and  the  sides  hung  with  cloth  of  gold.  Two-and-twenty  broad 
steps  led  to  the  summit  of  this  stage  n:om  the  west,  but  the  descent 
to  the  altar  comprised  little  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
altar  itself  made  a  magnificent  show,  being  covered  with  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  having  a  gorgeous  valance  decked  with  jewels. 
The  ancient  tombs  of  King  Sel^rt,  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  Edmund 
Crouchback,  were  shrouded  with  curtains  of  golden  arras.  Many 
other  parts  of  the  choir  were  similarly  decorated,  as  were  the  noble 
pillars  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  which  were  partially  covered  with 
red  and  white  velvet,  and  hung  with  banners  and  escutcheons. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  all  die  approaches  to  the  abbey 
were  thronged  by  thousands  ea^er  to  gain  admission,  and  before 
eight  o'clock  every  available  position  in  the  vast  building,  not  re- 
served for  those  about  to  be  engaged  in  the  solemnity,  was 
occupied. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  sense  of  tediousness  which  had  b^un 
to  affict  the  assemblage  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  appearance 
of  the  choristers.  These  were  attired  in  their  copes,  and  had  six 
large  silver  crosses  with  them.  Next  came  forth  the  children 
of  the  king's  chapel,  arrayed  in  scarlet,  with  surplices  and  copes. 
Then  appeared  the  chaplains  in  surplices  and  grey  amices,  who  were 
followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  ten  bishops,  mitred,  clothed  in 
scarlet,  with  rochets  and  copes,  and  each  carrjring  a  crosier.   After 
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anotlier  short  pause,  the  Archbishop  of  Cftnterbury  himself  ftp- 
peared/ mitred  likewise,  and  in  his  full  pontificals,  and  haying  his 
crosses  borne  before  him. 

Apparently  wholly  imconscious  of  the  great  interest  he  excited, 
Granmer  looked  ezceedinglj  graye,  as  if  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemn  nature  of  the  ceremony  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

EEaying  formed  themselyes  into  a  procession,  the  yanous  eccle- 
siastics marched  forth  from  the  great  door  opening  upon  the  body 
of  the  £ine  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  king  to  the  abbey. 
From  this  door  doth  of  raye  was  laid  down  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  palace.  This  priyileged  path  was  railed,  and  lined 
on  either  side  oy  archers  and  halberdiers.  Marshals,  standard- 
bearers,  and  other  officers  were  ranged  at  short  distances  from  each 
other  along  the  lines. 

The  spectacle  was  magnificent.  A  bright,  sunshiny  morning 
exhilarated  the  yast  multitude  collected  around  the  abbey  and  within 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  kept  them  all  in  good  humour.  Not  a 
single  untoward  circumstance  occurred  to  disturb  the  general 
harmony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  prelates  and 
their  train,  had  entered  the  palace,  and  eyeiy  eye  was  nxed  on  the 
grand  portal,  the  steps  of  which  were  lined  by  ushers  and  officers 
of  the  royal  household. 

At  length,  loud  flourishes  of  trumpets  announced  the  king's 
approach.  First  came  forth  the  trumpeters  in  their  embroidered 
coats,  haying  their  clarions  adorned  with  silken  pennons.  Next 
followed  the  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arms.  Then  came  the 
pursuiyants  with  their  maces,  and  a  little  after  them  marched 
Ait,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  silyer  mace  larger  than 
himself,  and  causing  much  diversion  by  his  efforts  to  carry  it. 
Next  came  Og,  Go^,  and  Ma^og,  followed  by  nine  other  tall 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  whom  the  giants  oyertopped  by  a  head. 
Then  followed  Sie  children  of  the  king's  chape^  the  choir,  the 
chaplains,  the  bearers  of  the  crosses,  the  ten  bishops,  and  lastly,  the 
dignified  and  yenerable-looking  Cranmer. 

Again  loud  flourishes  resounded,  and  following  another  band  of 
trumpeters,  apparelled  like  the  first,  came  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, in  a  rich  robe,  bareheaded,  and  carrying  a  pair  of  gilt 
epurs — as  a  symbol  of  knighthood.  After  him  came  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  equ^y  splendidly  arrayed,    holding   a  bare   and 

Edntless  sword — signifying  mercy.  Next  came  the  Earl  of 
orset,  bearing  the  Constable's  mace.  A  second  sword,  sharpened 
at  tibe  point,  to  agnify  justice  to  the  temporalty,  was  borne 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  A  third  sword,  likewise  pointed, 
and  denoting  justice  to  the  cler^,  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  Then  followed  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  the  sceptr^ 
to  signify  peace.    Then  came  Shrewsl>ury,  bearing  the  ball  and 
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aoBB,  mgni^^ing  monarohy.  Thai  came  Lord  SeymcRir  of  Sadlsf ^ 
■Mignifioaitijr  attuoed,  bearing  &e  awoid  of  state  ia  its  acabbard. 
Then  followed  Barons  Ricb^  Sheffield,  and  Wilkm^bj,  natarahii^ 
ftogetfaer.  AAer  them  came  Garter  Kiag  at  Aim^  in  his  ii<£ 
ooat,  inik  the  Lord  Uayor  on  iiis  left»  caxrnBg  a  maoe,  ml  the 
Constable  of  "die  Tower  on  ha  zighL  Then  came  tke  Lord 
CSiaiiceUoc^  Ae  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord  Fnrj  SeaL  in  -dieiz 
full  robes.  ISien  fblbwed  the  Lord  Proieotor,  caxiTinguiecrQrvm 
of  Sunt  Edwicd  on  a  cdmaon  vebret  cnshaon.  AU  tibese  noUe 
penonages  wene  bareheaded. 

The  crowd  had  looked  on  irxth  irooLder  aad  deUght^  aad  had 
knidly  expressed  their  admxratbn  c^  the  Lord  Hi^  Admiral's 
splendid  appeawiioe,  bnt  a  tremendons  diont  rent  uie  air  ss  the 
young  king  now  came  forth  beneath  his  canopy  borne  by  four  basons 
of  the  CinqnePorts.  He  was  apparelledin  a  robe  of  purine  Tetret 
deeply  berdered  with  ermine,  and  his  train  was  borne  by  six 
pa^es  in  white  satia.  As  Bdimd  marched  on  towards  the  abbey, 
smhng  to  ihe  right  and  left  in  reflj  to  ih»  cheers  with  whidi 
he  was  greeted,  it  required  the  halberdiers  to  stand  firm  in  ordei 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  tbe  crowd. 

Hie  tmmpet-blaSts  and  the  tremendous  cheedng  had  apprised 
those  within  the  abbey  that  the  kii^  was  at  hai^  and  all  were 
on  the  tiptoe  of  exoectation;  but  before  describing  the  entraoioe 
of  the  prooession,  let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  llie  mag- 
nificent ouilding.  Magnificent,  in  sooth,  it  looked  on  this  oocfr- 
sion*  A  speotede  of  extraordinary  splendour  and  beauty  burst 
vpon  the  beholder  as  he  passed  tluroagh  the  great  doorway  aad 
looked  towards  the  choir.  With  the  exception  of  the  railed  and 
carpeted  space  in  the  centre  of  the  paTement,  the  w^ole  body  of 
the  pile  was  thrcmged  with  spectators  dad  in  the  variegated  and 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  period.  Robes,  doaks,  and  doublets 
liiere  were  of  doth,  silk,  vehret,  and  other  stufi,  of  as  many  hoes 
as  the  rainbow.  Additional  depth  of  dye  was  imparted  to  these 
BBmy-«oloured  garments  from  tke  light  streaming  down  upon 
them  from  the  nchly-painted  windows.  Amidst  the  doeely-pacxed 
crowd  rose  the  taU  grey  {nlhos  Uninff  the  aisles,  dedi^  with  baame^ 
and  escutcheons,  as  bdb?e  described.  The  c^ect  of  the  choir  was 
marvellous.  The  doors  were  lefit  wide  open,  so  that  the  splendid 
estrade  on  which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  could  be 
seen  from  all  points.  Nave,  aisles,  and  gaUeries  were  thronged;  so 
were  the  transepts  on  either  side  of  the  choir,  so  were  the  ambu- 
latories adjoining  the  chauel  of  Saint  Edmund  the  Canfi^Bor;  so 
irare  many  other  places  which  could  by  no  possibility  command  a 
view  of  the  sdemnity.  In  Saint  Edmund's  chapel,  iriiich  com- 
municated with  the  dioir  by  two  doorways  near  tike  ahar,  were 
congregated  the  nobles  about  to  do  homage  to  the  long.  Even 
Hnury  the  Seventh^s  Chapd  was  filled  by  those  whobad  been 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  elsewhere. 
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By  this  time,  the  fogmwit  part  of  the  fnroeoaBon  had  pomed 
into  the  VAve,  muij'  amid  loud  UaiE^  from  the  tnunpeters,  the 
joang  kxi^  at  last  set  foot  within  the  abbrjr.  EBa  canopy  was 
•till  &Ld  over  him,  and  with  much  digni^  of  deportment  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  choir,  where  he  was  met  by  the  ArchbiAop  of 
GanterboTT  and  the  Loid  Protootor,  and  oondiieted  to  the  diapel 
of  Saint  £daHid  the  ConfisflBor. 

After  tarrying  there  for  a  short  time,  he  was  brought  forth 
sealed  in  '«  chas  of  crimson  velvet,  whieh  was  earned  by  Lord 
Seymour  and  Sir  John  O^y  and  conreyed  to  the  summit  of  the 
estrade,  at  the  north  end  of  which  he  was  set  down  hy  his  bearers. 

Oramner,  who,  with  the  Lord  Protector,  had  rollowed  him, 
then  adTanoed,  and  looking  at  the  ass^nbla^  v^ch  had  becc»ne 
perfectly  ailen^  oaDed  out  in  a  sonorous  voice,  ^  Sin^  I  here  pre- 
seirt  unto  yon  King  Eidward,  the  rightful  inheritor  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm.  Therefine,  all  ye  that  be  come  thb  day  to  do  your 
homage,  serfice,  and  bonxidea  duty,  be  ye  willing  to  do  Ihe  same?'' 

An  entfanenstiG  teepoDB^  was  nurtantly  made— 4he  assemblage 
crying  outwit  one  accord,  '<Yea!  yea! — ^Eing  Edward!  Kmg 
Edward!'' 

A  similar  address  was  made  by  tiie  orchbilhop  alt  each  of  the 
other  corners  of  the  stage,  and  like  responses  retinmed. 

Afler  this,  the  Bishope  of  London  and  Westminster  ascended  the 
staffe,  and  raising  the  ring  firom  his  seat,  conducted  him  to  the 
high  ahai,  where  he  reverently  kneh  down,  but  afWr  a  short 
parayof  rose  again,  and  offerii^  being  brought  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  helaid  them  upon  ^  altar.  Tbis  done,  he  prostrated 
himsdf  on  his  fiM)e^  whife  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recited 
the  ^^ollect,  Deus  kwnHmm. 

Aided  by  the  prelates,  the  king  tiben  arose  and  returned  to  his 
chair,  whidi  had  meanwhile  been  so  placed  as  to  face  the  altar. 
Seating  Umself  within  it,  he  steadily  regarded  the  primate,  who 
thus  interrogated  him  in  tones  calculated  to  be  heard  bv  all  Aose 
near  at  hand:  ^  Dread  sire,  do  you  engage  to  your  people  that  the 
laws  and  Hbertaes  shall  be  respected  and  upheld  P  " 

'*  I  solemnly  promise  it,"  replied  the  young  king,  in  a  distinct 
voice. 

"Do  you  engage  to  keep  peace  with  the  Church  of  God,  and 
with  all  men?"  proceeded  Cranmer. 

"  This  also  I  solemnly  promise,"  was  Edward's  reply. 

"  Do  you  engage  to  administer  justice  in  all  your  dooms  and 
judgments,  tempered  with  mercy?  "  ^ 

**  I  will  never  swerve  from  justice,"  responded  Edward,  in  his 
dear  dQvery  voice,  which  penetrated  all  hearts;  **yet  will  I  ever 
be  merciful." 

"  Do  you  engage  to  make  no  laws  but  such  as  shall  be  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 
— ^And  to  make  such  laws  only  with  me  consent  of  your  people?" 
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^^  Such  laws  alone  will  I  make  as  shall  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  to  my  people,"  repKed  Edward,  emphaticallj. 

The  archbishop  having  finisned  his  interrogations^  Edward  arose, 
and  being  conducted  to  the  altar  hj  the  two  prmtes,  a  solemn 
oath  upon  die  sacrament  was  proposed  to  him  in  these  terms  by 
Cranmer :  ^^  All  things  which  I  have  promised  I  will  observe  and 
keep.  So  mav  God  help  me,  and  those  holy  Evangelists  by  me 
bodily  touched  upon  the  altar  !" 

This  oath  being  taken,  Edward  prostrated  himself  with  the  same 
humility  as  before,  while  the  archbishop  began  with  a  loud  voice 
the  Vent  Creator  spiritus. 

Cranmer  then  arose,  and  standing  over  ihe  still  prostrate  king, 
said  the  Te  invoeamtu.  This  done,  Edward  was  again  asosted  to 
his  feet  by  the  prelates;  after  which,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ad- 
vanced, and  divested  him  of  his  robe  and  jerkin,  so  that  a  crimson 
satin  shirt  was  alone  left  upon  his  shoulders.  A  pall  of  red  doth 
of  ffold  was  then  held  over  him  hj  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir 
Wmiam  Herbert,  while  the  archbishop  proceeded  to  anoint  him, 
first  on  the  palms  of  the  haixds,  next  on  the  breast,  then  on  the 
back  and  arms,  and  finally  on  the  head,  making  a  cross  as  he  did  so 
with  the  holy  chrLsn.  While  this  portion  <h  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  solemn  notes  from  the  organ  pealed  through  the 
fane,  and  the  whole  choir  chanted  UngeSmt  regem* 

The  ceremonial  of  inunction  being  completed,  Edward  arose, 
and  the  archbishop  arrayed  him  in  a  tabard  of  tantaron-white, 
shaped  like  a  dalmatic,  placing  a  gold  coif  on  his  head,  which  was 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  next  girt  with  a 
sword,  the  weapon  being  afterwards  laid  reverently  upon  the 
altar  to  signify  that  his  power  was  derived  from  Heaven.  This 
done,  he  again  sat  down,  whereunon  regal  sandals  and  spurs  were 
placed  upon  his  feet  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain — the  latter  being 
immediatelv  afterwards  removed,  lest  they  should  incommode  him. 

Saint  Edward's  crown  was  then  delivered  by  the  Lord  Protector 
to  Cranmer,  and  placed  by  the  archbishop  on  the  young  king's 
brows.  At  the  same  time,  the  sceptre  was  placed  m  the  king^s 
left  hand,  and  the  orb  and  cross  in  his  right.  Ailer  Edward  had 
worn  the  crown  for  a  moment,  it  was  taken  off,  and  replaced  by 
the  crown  of  France,  which  was  likewise  furnished  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  A  third  crown,  that  of  teland,  was  neid;  put  on  the 
voung  king's  head,  and  this  being  removed,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  brought  back,  and  worn  by  Edward  during  the  remainder 
of  the  ceremony. 

Trumpets  were  now  blown  lustily  from  the  rood-loft;  the  organ 
pealed  forth  its  loudest  notes;  and  the  whole  choir  sang  Te 
iDeum  laudamus. 

Then  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  beginning  with  the 
Lord  Protector,  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
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Chancellor,  knelt  down  before  the  king,  one  after  the  other,  ao- 
cordinff  to  their  degrees^  and  did  homage  to  lum,  kissing  his 
right  foot  and  his  left  cheek,  and  holding  their  hands  between 
the  king^s  hands. 

Owing  to  the  mreat  number  of  nobles  present,  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  occupied  a  considerable  time;  out  when  all  had  ren- 
dered homage,  they  cried  with  one  voice,  "  God  save  King  Ed- 
ward !  **  and  the  vast  assemblage  joined  heartily  in-the  shout. 

High  mass  was  then  performed,  and  at  its  close  Edward,  still 
wearing  the  crown,  and  attended  by  the  Lord  Pirotector  and  the 
whole  of  the  nobles,  quitted  the  abbey  amid  manifestations  of 
tbe  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  returned  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 


VII. 

or  THE  BOTAL  BANQUST  IN  WESTMDTSTBB  HALL.     HOW  THS  KlNO's  CHAMPION 
MADS  HIS  CHALLENGE  THSBEAT  ;  AND  HOW  XIT  FOUGHT  WITH  A  WILD  HAN. 

Within  the  mighty  hall  built  by  William  Rufus,  and  reno- 
vated and  enlarged  by  Richard  II.,  by  whom  the  marvellous  and 
unequalled  Gbthic  roof  was  added,  preparations  had  been  made  on 
the  grandest  scale  for  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the  king  to  his 
nobles  immediately  after  the  coronation. 

This  vast  chamoer — supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  un- 
supported by  pillars,  and  the  size  of  which  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fifict  that  six  thousand  persons  have  been  entertained  within  at 
one  time — ^was  magnificently  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  arras  to  about  half  their  height.  Banners  depended 
from  the  hu^e  chesnut  beams  of  the  roof,  and  the  sculptured  angels 
supporting  the  rafters  were  furnished  with  escutcheons  of  the  king's 
arms. 

Three  lon^  tables,  each  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred 
guests,  were  laid  within  the  body  of  the  hall.  Upon  the  dais,  at 
the  upper  end,  was  set  a  table  intended  for  the  kinff  and  the 
chief  nobles,  covered  with  the  fairest  napery,  and  literally 
blazing  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  rarest  workman- 
ship and  device.  Over  me  rojal  chair  was  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold,  embroidered  wiUi  the  kind's  arms,  and  at  either  end  of  the 
table  stood  an  open  cupboard,  mne  stages  high,  filled  with  flitter- 
ing salvers,  costly  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  goblets,  and  other 
drmking-vessels. 

About  half  way  down  the  hall,  on  the  left,  a  platform  was  erected 
for  the  minstrels,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  similar  stage  for 
the  carvers.  • 

No  sooner  was  the  solemnity  within  the  abbey  at  an  end,  than 
all  who  had  invitations  to  the  banquet — and  they  were  upwards  of 
a  thousand  persons — proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  were 
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piompUy  eonduoted  by  the  maraliaki  and  nshen  to  thesr  jdaoes. 
Not  a  seat  at  eitlier  of  the  three  long  taUea  was  80<mi  left  Tacant; 
and  what  with  gentlemen  waiten^  amd  yeomen  waifeen,  nrnrahaia, 
ushers,  grooms,  and  serving-men,  the  body  of  the  hall  was  qvite  falL 

Loud  floozidies  of  trumpets  firom  the  upper  esid  of  the  spacious 
chamber  then  prodaiBMd  the  Idng^s  qsmoach.  FxESt  of  all  the 
nobles  entered,  and  were  ushered  to  their  places  by  the  Tioe- 
chamberlahi,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield;  then  the  Ixurd  GhancelkMr, 
the  Archbi^op  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Protector,  and  lastly 
the  king.  Graanier  sat  on  the  ri^  of  the  royal  chair,  and  the 
Lord  Protector  on  the  left. 

Qrace  having  been  solemnly  said,  the  trumpets  were  again 
sounded,  and  as  the  first  course  was  brought  in  by  a  vast  train  of 
attendants,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  magnificently 
arrayed,  and  mounted  on  horses  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  and  velveti 
entered  the  hall  by  the  great  door,  and  rode  between  the  long 
tables  to  the  dais  to  supermtend  the  service. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  dishes  either  at  the  kin^s 
table  or  at  those  assicned  to  the  less  important  guests.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  banquet  was  (^ered  in  r^t  regal  fiudnon^ 
with  mai^  subtleties  and  strange  deviices;  that  the  meats  were  of 
the  daintiest,  and  the  wines  (i'tiie  best  and  rarest  ^^  What  should 
I  speak  or  write  of  the  sumntuous,  fine,  and  delicate  meats  prepared 
for  this  high  and  honourable  coronati(»i,"  quoth  an  old  chronuder^ 
<^or  of  the  hononable  order  of  the  8avices,the  dean-handlmgand 
breaking  of  meats^  the  ordering  of  the  dishes,  with  the  jdentifbl 
abundance,  so  that  no  worshipful  person  went  away  unfeasted?** 

When  tne  second  course  was  served,  which  was  yet  more  sump- 
tuous than  the  first,  the  great  door  of  the  hall  was  again  thrown 
wide  open  to  admit  the  king's  champion,  Sir  John  Dymoke. 
Armed,  can4t-pied,  in  burnished  afeeel,  having  a  plume  of  white 
ostnch  featn^rs  in  his  helm,  and  mounted  on  a  cha]|Kr,  tirapped  in 
gold  tissue,  embroidered  mth  the  arms  of  Englancl  and  France 
tke  chamm.on  rode  slowly  up  the  centre  of  the  pall,  preceded  by  a 
herald.  The  champon  might  wdl  be  splendidly  equipped  and 
proudly  mounted,  smce,  by  his  office,  he  was  allowM  tne  king's 
best  suit  of  armour,  ^save  one,"  and  the  best  charger  from  £e 
royal  stables,  ^^save  one,''  with  trappings  to  boot. 

As  Sir  John  Dymoke  approached  the  daisj,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Ghtrter  King  at  Arms,  who  called  out  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  ^^  Whence  come  you,  Sir  Knight,  and  what  is  your  pre* 
tence?" 

"That  you  shall  hear  anon."  replied  the  champion,  coarteoosly. 
And  addressing  his  own  herald,  he  commanded  nim  to  make  pro- 
clamation, who,  afler  thrice  A-rfJAWipg  "Oyez!"  thm  proceed^: 
<<If  there  be,  any  person  here,  of  whatsoever  state  <»  d^rce,  who 
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flhall  decbxe  iSutt  King  Edwtxd  tiie  Siztli  m  not  die  i^hifiil 
inheritor  of  this  realm,  I^  Sir  John  Dymoke^  the  king's  chamjnon^ 
offisr  him  my  glore^  and  will  do  bottle  with  him  to  the  ntteranee.'' 

As  the  hendd  concloded,  Sir  John  took  off  his  ganntiet  and 
hurled  it  on  the  ground*  This  ehaUense  was  afterwards  repeated 
in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  halL  As  the  d^anoe,  however,  was  not 
accepted,  the  chamiHon  rode  towasds  the  dua,  and  demanded  a 
cop  of  wine.  A  la^  pared  silt  goblet,  filled  with  malmsej,  was 
then  handed  him  bj  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  haying  drunk  fiom 
it,  he  claimed  the  cover,  which  b^m^  giren  him,  he  retbed. 

The  banquet  then  proceeded.  I^  trumpets  sounded  for  the 
ihiid  course,  and  what  it  had  been  broudit  m,  a  side  door  on  die 
right  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and  gave  aamittance  to  a  device  of  a 
v»7  unusual  chancter.  Three  colossal  figures,  clad  in  An^k>-Saxoa 
armour  of  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  audi  as  may  be  seen  in  anciont 
tapestry,  and  consisting  of  mingled  leather  and  steel,  and  wearing 
conical  helmets,  with  fimtastic  nual projections, shaped  like^beak 
of  a  bird,  entered,  carnring  over  thor  heads  an  enormous  shidd,  the 
circumference  of  which  was  abnost  as  large  as  King  Arthur's  fao^ons 
Round  Table,  as  it  had  need  to  be^  since  it  formM  a  stage  for  the 
display  <^  a  fidly-equipped  kni^t  mounted  on  a  charger,  barded 
and  trapped,  lliese  huge  An^Io-Saxon  warriors,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say,  were  the  gigantic  warders  of  the  Tower,  while  the 
knight  ihey  bore  upon  the  shield,  it  is  equally  needless  to  add,  was 
the  king's  dwarf.  Mounted  on  his  pony,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  trapped  £ke  a  war-horse,  Xit  carried  a  tilting-lance  in 
his  hand,  ana  a  battle-axe  at  his  saddle-bow.  As  he  was  borne 
along  the  hall  in  his  exalted  position  he  looked  round  with  a  smile 
of  triumph.  After  the  giants  came  another  fimtastic  perscmage, 
partially  dad  in  the  skms  of  wild  animals,  with  a  ^rotesaue 
mask  on  his  face,  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  massive-lookmg  cnib 
on  his  shoulder.    This  wild-looking  man  was  Paoolet 

As  the  knightly  dwarf  was  brought  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  royal  table,  which,  from  his  eminent  position,  he  quite  over- 
looked!, he  was  met  by  Garter,  who  demanded  his  title  and  pre- 
tence. 

"  I  am  called  Sir  Pumilio,'*  repUed  Xit,  in  a  shrill  voic^  *^  and 
the  occasion  of  my  comii^  hither  is  to  do  battle  with  a  wild  man 
in  the  king's  presence,  if  I  be  so  nermitted." 

^^  His  majesty  greets  thee  well,  Sir  Pumilio,''  rejoined  Garter, 
with  difficulty  preserving  his  countenance.  ^Do  diy  devoir  as 
becomes  a  vauant  knight.'' 

<a  will  eanv  to  do  so,"  cried  Xit  <<  Where  lurics  the  fieree 
savage?"  he  added* 

"^Bdiddhiml"  cried Pacdet 

While  Xit  was  talking  to  Garter,  the  agile  mountebank  had 
climbed  the  shoidders  of  a  tall  yeoman  of  the  guard  who 
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near,  and  he  now  sprang  upon  the  shield.  Xit  immediately  charged 
him,  and  strore  to  drire  nim  off  the  stage^  but  Pacolet  adroitly 
aroided  the  thrust,  and  the  dwarf  had  well-^nigh  gone  over  himself. 
The  comlMttants  had  not  a  very  laim  arena  for  the  dis^y  of  their 

SrowesB,  but  they  made  the  best  of  it,  and  Pacolet*s  tncb  were  so 
iyerting  ^t  they  excited  general  merriment.  After  the  combat 
had  endured  a  few  minutes,  Pacolet,  apparently  sore  pressed,  struck 
the  cJiield  with  his  club,  and  instantly  afterwards  leaped  to  the 
ffround.  Scarcely  was  he  gone  than  the  rim  of  the  shield  rose  as 
if  by  magic,  devdoping  a  series  of  thin  iron  bars,  which  enclosed 
the  dwarf  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  Great  was  Xit's  surprise  and  rage  at 
this  occurrence,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  He  struck 
the  bars  of  his  ca^e  with  his  lance,  but  they  were  strong  enough  to 
resist  his  efforts;  he  commanded  the  giants  to  liberateJiim,  but  in 
Tain.  At  last  he  was  set  firee  by  Pacolet,  and  carried  off  amid 
inextinguishable  laughter. 

Preceded  by  trumpeters,  making  a  loud  bruit  with  thdr 
clarions,  and  attended  by  Norroy  and  Clarencieux,  Garter  next 
made  proclamation  of  the  king^s  titles  in  different  parts  of  the 
halL  At  each  proclamation,  the  heralds  called  out,  ^^iMtgeaaal 
largesse  I "  whereupon,  many  costly  ornaments  were  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Henry  Hubblethome,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  first 
knight  dubbed  by  the  king  on  his  arrival  at  the  Tower,  arose  from 
his  seat  at  the  upper  table,  and  kneeling  before  the  young  monarch, 
offered  him  a  silver  cup,  encrusted  with  gems,  and  filled  with 
hippocrass.  Edward  received  him  very  graciously,  and  having 
dnmk  to  the  prosperity  of  the  good  citr  of  London,  returned  him 
the  cup,  biddmg  him  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion. 

So  ended  this  grand  ana  memorable  banquet. 
^  The  kin^  then  repaired  to  the  palace,  where  the  joasts  and 
tilting  matdies  were  held  in  the  courts,  at  which  Lord  Seymour, 
to  his  royal  nephew's  great  contentment,  bore  away  the  chief  prize. 


vm. 

HOW  THB  LOBD  CHAKCELLOB  WAS  DISGRACED. 

Though  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  the  youthful  Edward's 
brows,  supreme  authority  rested  with  the  Lorn  Protector.  BBs 
only  formidable  opponent  was  Southampton,  and  the  removal  of 
the  latter,  as  abeady  intimated,  had  been  resolved  upon.  A  phm 
for  effectually  getting  rid  of  him  was  hit  upon  by  Paget,  and  un- 
fortunately for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  own  imprudence  furnished 
a  pretext  for  his  overthrow  and  disgrace. 
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WHoUj  unoonsoiousy  however,  of  the  critical  poeitioii  in  which 
he  stood,  and  unaware  of  the  projects  of  his  enemies,  Southampton 
attended  the  first  council  hela  within  the  palace,  and  commenced 
b^  fiercely  attacking  Somerset  for  his  usurpation  of  power,  and 
disr^ard  of  the  kiny^s  will  He  had  not  proceeded  un  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  Pamt,  who  called,  ^^Uold,  my  lord;  before 
accusing  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  you  must  answer  certain 
graye  charges  wnich  I  hare  to  prefer  against  youself.*' 

^'What  charges  be  they?^  demanded  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
haughtily. 

'  "My  lord,  I  accuse  you  of  gross  neglect  of  duty,**  rejoined 
Paget,  ''in  putting  the  seal  in  commission,  and  deputmg  to  cer- 
tain masters  in  Chancery  the  power  to  hear  causes  and  pronounce 
decisions;  duties  which  ought  by  ri^ht  to  be  discharged  by 
yourself  alone.  This  you  have  done  without  license  or  authority 
from  the  king's  majesty,  the  Lord  Protector,  or  the  lords  of  the 
council." 

"  No  warrant  was  needed  for  what  I  have  done,**  replied  South- 
ampton, in  a  proud  and  defiant  tone.  "  My  attention  cannot  be 
given  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  affiiirs  of  state  and  to]ihe  business 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  devote 
mysdf  chiefly  to  the  former.  But  all  decisions  of  the  masters  will 
be  ratified  by  myself  before  enrolment." 

"  You  have  outstripped  your  authority,  my  lord,  in  what  you 
have  done,"  observed  Somerset,  sternly.  "  The  judges  have  been 
consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  their  well-considered  answer  is,  that 
you,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  not,  without  warrant  from  the 
council,  to  have  set  the  seal  to  such  a  commission.  They  rcjjard 
it  as  a  precedent  of  very  high  and  ill  consequence,  and  as  an  indi- 
cation that  a  change  in  the  kws  of  England  is  intended  by  you." 

"Tut!  tut!  their  fears  are  groundless," remarked  Southampton, 
contemptuously. 

"  Hear  me  out,  I  pray  you,  my  lord,"  pursued  Somerset. 
^  The  judges  unanimously  declare  that  by  the  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  act  committed  by  you,  you  have  forfeited  your  place  to  the 
king,  and  rendered  yourself  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  at  his 
majesty^s  pleasure." 

*'  What  say  you  to  this,  my  lord?"  cried  Paget,  in  a  taunting 
tone.  . 

**  I  say  the  judges  are  in  error,  or  have  been  basely  tampered  with, 
to  deliver  such  an  opinion,"  rejoined  Southampton,  furiously. 
"But  the  scheme  is  too  transparent  not  to  be  seen  through  at  a 
glance.  *Tis  a  weak  device  of  the  Lord  Protector  to  get  rid  of  me. 
But  I  tell  him  to  his  face  that  I  hold  my  office  by  a  better  autho- 
rity than  he  holds  his  own." 

"  How  by  a  better  authority,  my  lord?"  cried  Somerset. 

<^  Because  it  was  conferred  upon  me  by  my  late  royal  master,  ** 
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retomed  SwAttoiptoi^  ^  wIm  aot  onlj  tnadft  Bse  wiM^  I  sn^  Lord 
GhftnoeUor,  but  one  of  the  gOTemon  of  the  mJndaiiiig  Ua  em's 
mxkodijf  of  whkh  office  Totir  hitmen  Beelce  to  depnvmme.  Bat 
you  caattot  do  it,  &r  the  lung's  mUnmrt  be  obeexiBd,  and  bjr  that 
will,  as  you  well  know,  none  of  you  hare  power  oferihe  utiiai'ii, 
oi  can  GMiee  their  dianiBnl.  Declare  the  comiBi6S]0n  void,  if  ymi 
will.  I  Bm  eontent  But  diink  not  to  depriTe  me  of  my  office 
for  no  fault,  gr  to  xemove  me  from  the  goremment,  for  you  caanot 
do  iC' 

"  The  arguments  you  have  used,  my  lord,  are  of  little  wfi^bt,** 
observed  Loid  Rich.  '^  Eaoh  executor  unider  the  late  Jong's  will 
is  subject  to  his  colleagaes,  aad  cannot  do  any  act  on  hk  own  ze- 
spoaaibiliiy.  Thui^  if  onejof  our  number  diould  be  euiky  of  hi^ 
tieason  or  rebellion,  he  would  be  clearly  pmrishaHe,  and  ooiud 
noi  eheker  himself  under  the  plea  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
ooonoil,  and  therefore  absolved  from  his  act  If  yoa  can  show 
that  you  have  any  warrant  for  what  you  have  done,  you  witt  be 
held  excused,  but  not  otherwise." 

^^  Ay,  produoe  your  warrant,  my  loud,  if  yoa  haTO  it?"  de- 
manded Pagel^  sarcastkally. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  no  ieply«  He  saw  that  he  was  caaght 
in  the  toils  of  his  ^lemies. 

^^  Can  you  advance  aught  in  your  justlfioatton,  my  lord?"  said 
the  king,  who  had  not  hitherto  spokmu  ^^  If  00,  we  are  willing  to 
hear  you*" 

'^I  should  sptak  to  little  purpose,  shrO)"  replied  Sonthamptony 
with  dignity,  ^^for  my  enemies  are  too  strong  for  me.  ^ut  I 
take  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  aeted  for  the  best" 

^^  Tou  had  best  make  your  submission,  my  lord,"  obewrad  Lord 
Seymour.    ^^  This  Itaughty  tone  will  only  make  matters  worse." 

^^Is  it  you  who  oounsel  submission,  my  Lord  Admiral?"  cried 
Southampton,  almost  fiercely.  ^^  I  have  declared  that  I  had  no  ill 
design  in  wluit  I  did.  I  believed,  and  still  bdieve,  that  I  had 
power  to  act  as  I  have  acted;  but  you  all  declase  otherwise.  I 
therefore  submit  mys^  humbly  to  the  king's  mercy.  If  I  am  to 
be  deprived  of  mine  d£ee,  I  pray  that,  in  consideration  of  past 
services,  I  may  be  dealt  with  leniently." 

^^  Strict  justice  duJl  be  done  you,  doubt  it  not,  mj  lord,"  said 
Edward.  "  Withdraw,  we  pray  you,  while  we  dehberate  upon. 
the  matter." 

Upon  this  inlimalion,  the  Lord  Chanodlor  quitted  the  eouacit- 
ohamber. 

After  die  oouneil  had  deliberated  furaome  time,  Lord  Rich  tfattB 
addressed  the  kiag:  ^  Considering  the  prejudice  that  mi^  emne 
if  the  seals  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  so  arrogant  m 
person  sa  Lord  SoulhamptoBy  we  are  of  opinicm  thai  be  should  be 
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d^ved  of  his  offiee^  Mid  fined,  and  r^aaui  a  pnsoB£r  in  hk  ow& 
houae  at  your  majesty'fi  ploftBure." 

"Is  that  the  opinion  of  tlie  whole  oofandQ?"  <^i>mai^^  Edward. 

''  It  IB,  my  liege/'  replied  Som«»et.  "  YoacanAot  pardon  him," 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone* 

"  On  whom  shall  the  seals  be  beatowed?"  inquised  the  king. 

"  Notte  wei«  more  fitting  &r  the  office  than  the  Lord  SLJcttUy" 
replied  Somerset. 

"  Be  it  as  yon  soggeBt,"  rejoined  the  king.  ^^  Let  Lord  South- 
ampton be  raoalled." 

As  the  Locd  <I!ihancellar  re-entered  the  council-chamber^  lie  saw 
from  the  looks  of  all  around  him  that  the  decision  was  against 
him.  He  therefore  attempted  no  defence,  but,  with  his  arms 
folded  upon  his  breast,  listened  calmly  while  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounoed.  A  deep  flush^  however,  suffused  his  swarthy  featurea 
when  he  heard  that  the  great  seal  was  to  be  deHveted  to  Lord 
St.  John. 

^^  His  nu^esty  will  not  gain  much  by  the  exchange,^'  he  mut- 
tered; ^  but  the  Lord  Protector  will.  He  will  find  the  new  Lord 
ChanoeUor  sufficiently  subservient.  I  pray  your  majeety  to  let  me 
be  removed  at  once." 

His  request  was  acceded  to;  and  he  was  conducted  by  a  guard 
to  his  own  residency  Ely  House,  where  he  was  detained  a  close 
prisoner. 

IX. 

JK  WHi.1  mxnSlBi  THI  LOBD  HIGH  ADKOUX  DISCHiJLGED  IHB  laJTOS 
or  HIS  OJFICE. 

Freed  firom  his  most  dangerous  foe,  Somerset  felt  pecfectly 
secure.  So  slavishly  subservient  to  his  will  were  the  council,  that 
he  did  not  always  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  them.    In  many  im* 

Eyrtant  matters  he  acted  without  other  authority  than  his  own. 
oth  civil  and  military  appointments  were  made  by  him.  He 
signed  warrants  for  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  issued  mandates 
under  his  own  seal.  He  held  private  conferences  with  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  did  not  always  disclose  the  nature  of  the  nego- 
tiations concbded  with  them.  Maintaining  a  perfectly  regal  state, 
he  assumed  a  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and  an  arrogance  of  tone, 
e^eoially  disagreeable  to  the  old  nobility,  whose  hatred  of  him 
was  increased  by  his  undisgiused  efforts  to  ingmtiate  himself  with 
the  Commons. 

GaHed  upon  to  fulfil  his  lavish  promises  to  his  adherents,  Somerset 
ftnmd  it  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  their  importcmities.  But  he  had 
a  i^BSouree  which  in  those  days  couH  readily  be  made  availaUe. 
The  Church  had  been  largely  stripped  of  its  posseseions  by  the  late 
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king»  but  a  good  deal  yet  renuuned  of  which  it  might  be  depriyed. 
A  bill  was  hastily  passed^  by  which  nearly  three  thousand  charities, 
colleges,  firee-chapels,  and  other  religious  establishments,  were  sup- 
pressed^  and  their  rents  and  revenues  confiscated,  and  transferred 
to  the  Crown.  Out  of  the  funds  thus  obtained,  the  Lord  Protector 
enriched  himself  and  rewarded  his  associates. 

Calculating  upon  a  long  lease  of  power,  Somerset  determined 
to  build  himself  a  palace  which  should  surpass  that  of  WhitehalL 
Accordingly,  he  selected  a  site  on  the  banjcs  of  the  Thames,  and 
reckinff  litUe  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sl 
Mary-^Strand  and  other  time-honoured  monastic  structures,  he 
sacrilegiously  ordered  thdr  demolition.  With  as  little  scruple  as 
had  actuated  him  in  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  his  proposed 
palace,  he  set  to  work  to  procure  building  materials.  Tliere 
were  plenty  of  churches  to  supply  him  with  masonry.  "Without 
hesitation  he  pulled  down  the  lar^e  church  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  noble  tower,  the  cloisters  on  the  north  side  of  Saint 
Paul's,  with  the  charnel-house  and  chapel,  and  appropriated  the 
wreck  to  his  own  use.  These  sacrilegious  proceedings  were  gene- 
rally condemned,  and  the  superstitious  believed  they  would  bring 
him  ill-luck.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  disapprobation,  Somerset 
House  was  commenced,  and  eventually  completed. 

While  the  Lord  Protector  was  thus  exercising  the  power  he  had 
so  unscrupulously  obtained,  holding  a  court,  lording  it  over  the 
council,  controlling  their  decrees,  and  occasionally  sharply  reproving 
them,  conferring  with  foreign  ambassadors,  signing  decrees  and 
warrants,  disposing  of  offices  and  treasures,  making  presentations 
and  promotions,  ordering  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonments, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  imperious  Harry,  and  in  all  other  respects 
comporting  himself  like  a  ong,  his  younger  and  no  less  ambitious 
brother  had  begun  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  important 
office  conferred  upon  him. 

Discontinued  of  late  years,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  one  of  great  trust,  honour,  and  profit,  and  was  usually  con- 
ferred upon  princes  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  most  important  of 
the  nobility.  Supreme  pudge  of  all  done  upon  the  mam  or  upon 
the  coasts,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had  power  to  commission  aU 
naval  officers,  to  impress  seamen,  to  collect  penalties  and  amerce- 
ments of  all  transgressions  at  sea,  to  seize  upon  the  effects  of 
pirates,  to  receive  all  wrecks,  a  certain  share  of  prizes,  with  manj 
other  privileges.  That  Lord  Seymour  entered  upon  this  honour- 
able and  very  lucrative  office  with  the  sole  design  of  using  it  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  yet  higher  honoura,  we  know;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  was  determined  that  it  should  yield  him  all  the  influence, 
power,  and  profit  possible.  From  a  variety  of  sources,  the  Ad- 
miral had  suddenly  become  exceedingly  wealthy.  Large  revenues 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  royal  nephew,  together  with 
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a  grant  of  the  rich  manor  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire.  More- 
over, Queen  Catherine's  dowry  was  at  his  disposal  Thus  abunr 
dantl;^  furnished  with  means  of  display,  he  affected  a  degree  of 
magnificence  only  second  to  that  of  the  Lord  Protector.  At 
Seymour  House,  for  so  was  his  residence  styled,  he  maintained 
a  princely  retinue  of  servants,  grooms,  pages,  ushers,  henchmen, 
and  others,  all  sumptuously  apparelled,  and  surrounded  himself 
by  a  body  of  young  gentlemen  who  served  him  as.  esquires.  His 
ostentatious  mode  of  living  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  remonstratea  with  him  upon  it,  but  ineffectually. 

About  a  month  after  his  instalment,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
seated  one  dav  in  a  large  chamber  looking  upon  the  Thames,  in 
which  he  usually  transacted  his  afiairs.  This  chamber  did  not  belong 
to  his  private  residence,  but  appertained  to  a  suite  of  apartments  as« 
signed  him  at  Whitehall  for  the  conduct  of  his  office.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  large  maps  and  plans  of  the  principal  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scottish,  and  French  seaports,  while  the  tapestry  re- 
presented ancient  and  modem  naval  engagements.  Spacious  as 
was  the  chamber,  it  was  so  encumbered  by  models  of  ships,  imple- 
ments of  naval  warfare,  and  great  chests,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  move  about  it.  At  the  moment  of  our  visit  to  him, 
the  Admiral  was  alone,  and  occupied  in  writing  letters,  but  shortly 
afterwards  another  person  entered  the  room,  and  respectfully  ap- 

J reached  him.  This  was  Ugo  Harrington,  who  now  officiated  as 
is  chief  secretary.  As  Ugo  drew  near,  die  Admiral  looked  up, 
and  inquired  what  he  wanted. 

"  Is  it  your  highness's  pleasure  to  see  those  merchantmen,  who 
are  about  to  sail  wr  the  Mediterranean?"  inquired  Ugo,  bowing. 

**  Hast  thou  given  them  to  understand  that  they  may  not  trade 
with  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean  without  my  permission?"  re- 
joined the  Admiral. 

^^  I  have,  your  highness,  and  I  have  also  intimated  to  them  that 
they  must  pay — pay  well — for  such  license." 

"  And  what  reply  do  they  make?  " 

"  They  one  and  all  protest  against  the  claim,  and  declare  such 
a  demand  was  never  before  made." 

*^That  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  now,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral,  laughing.  "  I  vrill  have  the  tribute,  or  they  shall 
not  sail.    Tell  them  so." 

Ugo  bowed,  and  withdrew.  Seymour  resumed  his  correspond- 
ence, but  had  not  been  long  so  occupied,  when  his  esquire  returned. 

"Well,  are  the  merchantmen  gone?"  inquired  the  Admiral, 
looking  at  him. 

"  Ay,  your  highness,"  replied  Ugo.  "  They  have  each  paid 
fifty  marks,  which  I  have  deposited  in  your  coffers.  They 
grumbled  a  good  deal  at  the  extortion,  as  uiey  termed  it,  but  1 
would  not  let  them  have  the  licenses  till  they  complied." 
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^  Henceforth,  no  vessel  shall  cany  merchandise  out  of  these 
dominions  without  payment  of  an  impost  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  cargo.  Be  it  thy  duty  to  see  this  regulation  atricdj 
enforced.^ 

"  Tour  highness's  commands  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  What 
is  to  be  dcme  with  all  those  goods  and  rich  stufis  taken  &om  the 
pirates  who  plundered  the  Portuguese  merehant  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel  r  AppUcation  has  been  made  for  them  by  the  owner. 
Are  they  to  be  restored  to  him?  " 

^^  I  marvel  that  a  man  of  thy  shrewdness  and  discernment  dould 
ask  so  simple  a  question,  Ugo.  Restore  the  goods !  No,  by  Saint 
Paul !  not  any  part  of  them.  Help  thyself  to  what  thou  wilt,  and 
distribute  the  rest  among  thy  fellows.  The  taste  of  spoil  will 
quicken  their  faculties,  and  make  them  eager  for  more.  Sead 
away  this  Portuguese  merchant,  and  recommend  him  to  be  eoateot 
with  his  loss.  If  he  complains,  threaten  him  with  the  Fleet.  These 
pirates  are  most  serviceable  to  us,  and  though  we  may  ease  them 
of  their  booty,  we  must  not  put  a  stop  to  their  trade." 

^^  That  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  most  daring  pirates  that  ever 
infested  these  northern  seas.  Captain  Nicholas  Hornbeak,  has  lately 
been  captured.    What  will  your  highness  have  done  with  him?** 

^^  Hum !  I  must  consider,"  replied  the  Admiral,  muang.  "  Horn- 
beak  is  a  bold  fellow.  *T would  be  a  pity  to  lumg  him.  I  most 
talk  with  him.     Is  he  in  safe  custody?" 

"  He  is  lodged  in  the  Gratehouse  prison,  your  highness.^ 

"  Let  him  be  brought  before  me  to-morrow." 

^  I  see  that  Captain  Hornbeak  has  a  good  chance  of  commanding 
another  crew  of  aesperadoes,"  observed  Uffo. 

^AIl  will  depend  upon  himself,"  rejoined  the  Admiral  "I 
have  work  to  do,  which  men  of  Homb^k's  stamp  can  aeoomplish 
better  than  any  other.  Ere  long,  I  shall  be  lord  <^  the  Scilfy 
Islands,  Ugo.  They  are  strong  enough  by  nature,  but  I  mean 
to  make  them  impregnable.  To  those  islands  I  deagn  to  convey 
stores  and  treasure,  so  that,  if  driven  to  extremities,  I  can  retire 
thither  with  safety.  These  pirate  vessels  wifl  then  defend  me 
from  attack,  and  if  a  rebellion  should  break  out  in  the  kad  they 
would  materially  aid  it — if  properly  directed." 

"  I  begin  to  comprehend  your  highnesses  design,"  observed  Ugo. 
"  'Tis  a  terrible  conspiracy  you  are  hatching." 

'^Thou  wilt  say  so,  when  thou  art  made  acquainted  with  aD  its 
ramifications.  I  have  a  strong  castle  in  Denbighshire,  HolLwhidi 
I  design  to  fortify,  and  make  it  another  depository  of  anriSM^ 
stores.  In  two  months  I  shall  have  a  dozen  counties  in  nay  fkv^ 
Am  I  wrong  in  making  proviaon  by  the  readiest  meaaa  in  ir 
power  for  the  outbreak?  " 

**  Assuredly  not,  my  lord,-  you  are  quite  right  to  use  any  implex 
ments  that  will  serve  your  purpose." 
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At  tkis  juncture  an  tudier  entered,  and  -mth  a  refpect  Ail  obei- 
sance, stated  that  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  without^  and  craved 
a  Bioment^s  prirate  audience  of  the  Lord  Admiral. 

^  Admit  ma  lordship  instantly,''  said  Seymour  to  the  usher. 
*^  Retire,  Ugo,"  he  added  to  his  esquire,  "  but  wait  wi^in  the 
ante-chamber.  I  may  have  need  of  thee.  I  can  partly  guess  what 
brings  Dorset  hither." 

Aod  as  his  esquire  withdrew,  the  Admiral  arose. 

*^  Welcome  back  to  court,  my  lord,*'  he  cried  to  Dorset;  ^  you 
have  been  too  long  absent  from  us." 

^^  Not  more  tiian  a  month,  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  marquis ; 
^^  but  I  am  flattered  to  find  that  I  have  been  missed.  Has  his  ma- 
jesty deigned  to  speak  of  me  during  my  absence?" 

"Very  often,  my  lord;  and  he  has  nerer.&iled  to  inquiTe 
whether  you  intended  to  bring  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
with  you  on  your  return.     I  trust  jou  hare  done  so." 

^  My  daughter  and  the  mardiionesB  return  from  Bradgate  to- 
BDorrow.  lou  delight  me  by  what  you  tell  me  respecting  bis 
majest/s  continued  inlecest  in  my  daughter.  I  feared  he  bad 
ceased  to  think  of  her." 

^  As  yet,  the  impression  she  has  made  upon  his  youthful  mind 
iastfong  as  erer^"  rcgoined  Seymour;  ^but  if  tHoie  had  lemained 
aw«)r  much  longer,  it  might  have  been  effitced.  I  am  rgoiced, 
therefote,  to  hear  of  her  speedy  return.  But  pray  be  seated, 
mttquis.  We  can  talk  more  at  our  ease,  and  I  have  much  to  soy 
iojtfa.  The  time  has  come  for  carrying  out  our  arrangement  ia 
reference  to  the  guardianship  of  3rour  daughter.  You  have  not 
changed  your  mind  upon  that  score,  I  presume,  but  are  still  willii^ 
to  rengn  her  to  nanr  custody?  " 

^I  am  quite  willing  to  fulfil  m^  agreement  wiA  you,  my  Lord 
Admiiftl,  but  are  you  in  a  coadition  to  receive  her?  Your  seevel 
miarriage  with  her  highness  the  queennlowager  is  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged. Unforeseen  difficulties  may  arise  with  the  council,  with 
the  Lord  Proiteet^,  or  eren  with  the  king,  and  till  that  matter  is 
settled  you  must  excuse  some  hesitation  on  my  part." 

^^  My  marriage  wi&  the  queen  will  be  formally  anfltovnced  to 
my  royal  nephew  and  the  Lord  Protector  to-morrow,  and  yout  shall 
have  an  o|if>oitnnity,  if  you  desire  it,  of  seeing  how  the  annomnce- 
UMBt  is  received.  You  will  then  be  able  todecide  as  to  die  foUof 
of  oommitting  the  Lady  Jane  to  my  care." 

"  Your  highness  has  no  fears,  then,  of  the  king's  displeasure,  <x  of 
the  Loffd  Protector's  anger?" 

"I  have  no  fear  whatever,  marquis.  That  Somerset  wiH  be  in 
rca  a  furious  passion  when  he  kams  the  truth,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
I  ir  doubt.  But  what  matters  that?  I  am  accoetomed  to  his  explo- 
sions of  rage,  and  treat  them  with  contempt.  The  matter  is  past 
Bpk    prevention,  nd  most,  therefore^  be  endured." 
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''You  have  not  yet  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  king,  I  sappose?*^ 
inquired  Dorset. 

''I  have  not  acquainted  him  with  the  marriage,  but  I  have 
obtained  his  consent  to  it^  and  that  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
His  majesty  has  even  been  gracious  enough  to  write  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  praying  her  to  listen  to  my  proposals." 

''Then  there  is  no  fear  of  displeasure  on  his  part,"  observed 
Dorset,  laughing.     " But  are  you  ec[ually  certain  ot  the  council?" . 

"  What  can  the  council  dor"  rejoined  Seymour,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "The  matter  is  past  repair,  as  I  have  just  said.  They 
must  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  as  they  can.  However,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  majority  of  them  are  favourable  to  me. 
I  have  sounded  Warwick  and  Russell,  and  one  or  two  other^ 
and  find  them  well  enough  disposed." 

"What  says  her  majesty's  orother,  the  Earl  of  Northampton? 
Have  you  hinted  the  matter  to  him?" 

"I  have  not  judged  it  prudent  to  do  so.  But  for  his  mstei^s 
sake  he  will  be  friendly.  Her  highness  has  great  influence  with 
him,  and  will  not  fail  to  exercise  it  at  the  right  moment  Thus 
you  see,  marquis,  I  am  perfectly  secure." 

"I  rejoice  to  find  you  so  confident,  Admiral,  and  trust  nothing 
untoward  may  occur.  But  in  regard  to  my  daughter,  methinks 
the  aspect  of  afl&irs  is  not  quite  so  promising.  The  Lord  Pro* 
tector,  as  I  hear,  is  determined  upon  enforcing  the  treaty  of  mar- 
ria^  proposed  by  his  late  majesty  between  our  youthful  soverdgn 
and  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  since  compliance  with  his 
demands  has  been  refused,  is  about  to  declare  war  upon  that 
country." 

"  Your  lordship  has  been  rightly  informed.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  is  now  actively  prepanng  for  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, and  only  awaits  the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Brian,  who  has 
been  sent  to  France  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  neutrality  of  that 
country.  Most  assuredly,  the  expedition  will  be  undertaken,  and 
it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  the  Scots  will  be  worsted^  and  yet 
the  treaty  will  come  to  nought." 

"  How  so?"  demanded  Dorset.  "  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  treaty 
be  once  executed,  that  it  has  a  good  chance  of  being  fulfilled." 

"It  will  not  be  fulfilled,  oecause  the  party  principally  con- 
cerned is  averse  to  it.  He  will  choose  a  consort  for  himself^ 
and  not  be  bound  by  any  treaty.  Now  do  you  understand^ 
marquis?" 

"feut  he  may  be  overruled,  or  yield  to  considerations  of  state 
policy." 

"  Granted;  but  if  I  have  any  influence  with  him,  he  will  do 
neither  one  nor  the  other." 

"  Well,  my  Lord  Admiral,  you  have  removed  my  misgivings. 
I  am  with  you.    Let  but  your  marriage  be  acknowledged  in  uie 
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Un^s  presence,  and  my  daughter  shall  be  committed  to  Qaeen 
Caueiine's  care,  and  her  hand  left  to  your  disposaL'' 

^^  The  acknowledgment  will  take  place  at  Seymour  House  to* 
morrow,  marquis,  and  you  yourself  smill  witness  it,  if  you  list.  The 
king  honours  me  with  his  presence  at  a  banquet,  and  the  Lord 
Protector,  with  the  council  and  many  of  the  nobles,  are  invited  to 
meet  him.  I  shall  make  it  the  occasion  of  introducing  my  royal 
consort  to  them/' 

**  *Tls  a  plan  worthy  of  you,**  replied  Dorset.  "  I  can  imagine 
the  scene — the  Lord  Protector's  surprise  and  indignation,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  the  council;  but  since  you  have  the  king  with 

iron,  all  must  end  satisfactorily.  I  am  much  beholden  to  your 
ordship  for  allowing  me  to  be  present  on  so  interesting  an  occasion, 
and  will  not  fail  to  attend  upon  you.** 

Upon  this  he  arose  as  if  about  to  take  his  leave,  but  after  a 
little  hesitation,  added,  ^^  I  was  about  to  put  your  friendship  to 
a  farther  test,  but  will  delay  doing  so  to  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.** 

*^  No  time  can  be  more  convenient  than  the  present,  marquis,** 
said  the  Admiral,  who  guessed  what  was  coming.  ^^  How  can  I 
serveyou?    Only  point  out  the  way.** 

""Sou  have  already  lent  me  five  hundred  pounds.  I  like  not  to 
trespass  further  on  your  cood  nature.** 

"Nay,  you  confer  a  favour  upon  me  by  enabling  me  to  prove 
the  sincenty  of  my  regard  for  you,  marquis.  How  much  do  you 
need?*' 

"If  I  might  venture  to  ask  for  other  five  hundred  pounds?** 

"How,  venture?  Have  I  not  said  that  I  shall  be  the  person 
obliged?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  five  hundred  pounds  will 
suflfice?** 

"  Quite  sure.  They  will  amply  suffice — for  the  present,'*  he 
added  to  himself. 

"  Ugo  Harrington  shall  cause  the  sum  to  be  conveyed  to  Dorset 
House,"  said  the  Admiral.  "I  count  upon  your  support  to- 
morrow." 

"  Not  merely  to-morrow,  but  at  all  other  times,  my  dear  lord," 
rejoined  Dorset^  bowing  and  departing. 

When  he  was  left  uone,  Seymour  thus  gave  utterance  to  his 
sentiments:  "  He  estates  the  disposal  of  his  daughter's  hand  at  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  knows  not  its  value.  'Tis  worth  all  So- 
merseti^s  titles  and  revenues,  and  shall  make  me  ruler  in  his 
stead." 
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PiST  THE  BCSira. 
L 


The  gruff  porter  was  one  of  thoae  men  who  are  prepared  Cor  any 
emergency,  and  no  sooner  had  he  seen  who  the  persons  inshing  to  gun 
admittance  were^  dum  he  ran  to  ^The  Honse^  as  mst  as  he  eoald  and  made 
his  way  straight  to  the  apaitaeats  of  the  masioc  She  was  alwa^ya 
eowed  bito  obedience  by  hinv  and  at  his  bidding  she  foUowed  kiai  in 
diatoly  as  a  dag  wwold  have  doae.  Tber  dewmdBd  the  stnrs,  pi 
through  a  door  at  the  bottom,  trarexsed  me  laiai,  aad,  making  an 
by  a  window  at  the  badE,  Ibeind  thomsilves  ia  a  thicklj  pknted  sbmb- 
bery.  Thzoegh  this  the  porter  foiced  his  way,  dragging  his  aoospaiuea 
9bit  him.  Presently  they  came  to  s  shed,  the  door  of  which,  was  pad- 
locked; it  was  unfastened  in  a  moment,  and  they  entered.  The  porter 
then  stooped  down  as  if  in  search  of  something  on  the  groand,.  and, 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  the  wretched  woman  crept  into  a  corner 
and  watched  him.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  shed,  and  Franklin  was  some 
little  time  ia  finding  what  he  wanted ;  he  then  kicked  with  his  heel  i^n 
a  small  stone,  and  a  tiap-door  opened,  showing  a  dark,  subterranean 
passage  beneath.  He  seized  the  mad  woman  by  the  arm,  forced  her  to 
descend  in  spite  of  her  8tnigg4es,  and,  ck>6ing  tlie  entraaee  above  her,  he 
hastened  hem  tfie  spot.  A  short  interview  with  Mrs.  Bmnbom  tben 
took  place.  He  told  her  that  there  were  policemen  demanding  adnnl- 
tance  si  the  gate,  and  istianted  what  he  guessed  tinir  enand  to  be.  6he 
w«s  ff*e>tW  acitated  by  whs*  he  said ;  tl»  posAility  of  Ike  boose  hmng 
snrcned  wkS.  her  with  aknn.  What  an  eiyosepe  what  a  daeadCu 
thing  for  her  children ! 

Jraaklin  related  what  he  had  done,  and  what  be  intended  doing;  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  declared  that  he  did  not  care  for  any  one. 

**  Do  not  keep  her  in  that  horrible  passage  longer  than  you  can  help. 
It  will  kill  her,    said  Mrs.  Branbum. 

«  And  an  the  better  if  it  did,"  muttered  Franklin. 

He  then  left  his  mistress  and  wended  his  way  to  his  own  room,  where 
he  ordered  his  wife  to  arrange  the  loft  hi  the  manner  we  have  described. 
He  lighted  the  fire  in  the  stove  hhnself,  snd  canted  away  tmj  artieles 
which  raigfat  excite  sospidon.  Having  dene  this,  he  ebMUialed  the  foot- 
marks he  had  left  in  the  soil  by  the  rarobberyvaad  tetaned  t»  km  ledge 
by  the  gate  in  time  to  onento  Mr.  Aetea. 

No>  sooner,  had  Fcaakton  quitted  her,  than  Mm.  Baanhtfii  wrong  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  '^  Gracious  Heavens !  and  has  it  come  to  this  ?** 

For  a  few  moments  she  seemed  paralysed,  but,  with  an  effort,  she 
grew  calmer. 

"  They  are  coming ;  I  must  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can.  The  indignity 
is  odious.     To  think  that  I  should  have  married  him  for  this !" 

She  was  warned  of  Mr.  Acton's  visit  in  due  form ;  but  it  was  by 
Franklin's  advice  that  she  received  him,  for  she  was  much  averse  to 
domgso. 
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Pkeh  dads,  low,  and  daoip  was  the  vndorgrooAd  pajsiye  where  the 
imUhei  mad  wobmmi  lay  treablmg,  her  ieeth  tAmAbukng,  aod  her  tinhs 
aimatfe  powetlaat  from  exoeaa  of  fear.  A  mpmeiod  mil  iaaaed  from,  her 
Upa.  The  darfcnets  waa  hateM  to  her  at  all  tknea^and  donUj  ao  narw 
that  riie  hmad  heneff  in  ao^dej^oimblea  canditioiL  fitareama  of  moiuteie 
triohkd  down,  tha  walla,  it  seemed  to  ooze  out  at  eroy  chink ;  saaila 
aoLwlad  abovt,  Itaying  their  sMmy  tmil  befaiad  them;  aad  aU  was 
ihffoadadioa  blaek  darkaesa  that  eoald  be  felty.  and  paraadcdhy  a  chilly 
daasaneoi!  that  penetrated  even  to  the  baaea^ 

Tne  poor  old  woman  sat  crouching  om  the  bottom  step  of  the  stuimwii 
leading  bem  the  trap-door,  with  her  head  buried  in  harlHUHbu  She  was 
qmte  stiU  for  a  long  time,  when  suddenly,  aa  if  sebed  with  a  paroi^ysm 
ci  some  hind,  or  startled  by  a  noise,  she  darted  np  aad  atoggered  Ibr- 
wards.  On  she  scrambled;  bow  falliiig,  now  kaoeidng  herself  agaunt 
the  wall,  now  omv^mg  on  all  fours,  or  groping  with  her  hands,  hot  still 
always  adfaneing,  sometimes  fast,  aometiaMs  riowly,.  asd  nrattering  to 
herself  unintdli^ble  sounds,  oat  of  whidi  an  ocaaaranad  word  here  aaad 
there  might  he  dietingniahed.  '^He"  was  aepeated  freqaently^  and  with 
great  Tehemeso^  bat  the  eootea^  was  eatiaely  lostis  aa  idiotic  kind  ef 
gabble.  Tha  astonishmeni  of  the  slugs  aod  snails  must  haiTcr  beea  eoa- 
siderahle,  for  their  prvnu^  was  not  c£ten  intraded  upon,  aad  cartaiaiy 
they  had  never  befcne  been  visited  by  tostrai^  aad  inf«Bibla> a  foe.  The 
poor  woona  must  have  staggered  idong  a  coasaderahle  distaaar,  but  her 
energy  seemed  augmented  nther  than  decreased  by  the  esertioa  she  had 
wndergOBe.  Hol&ig  her  arms  out  befeee  her,  she  hurried  alaag^  bat 
presently  she  e«me  in  contact  with  a  wall,  directly  in  front.  Waa  it  the 
end  of  the  paasage  ?  Could  it  terminate  thus  afaraptly  ?  She  waa  paaded; 
Bot  that  she  neaaoned  about  the  matter,  but  she  acoawd  for  amoaaeat  at 
£Milt.  The  earthy  smell  and  &e  want  of  air  choised  has;  she  coughed 
aad  panted  as  she  stood  leaniag  against  the  damp  stsas  walL  Hod  dll 
her  aaergy  heen  spent  P  had  Ae  oeme  that  long  di#rtnae  to  ha^sofibeotad 
in  a  living  tomb  P  No.  With  a  cunning  surpriaiDg  in  one  of  her  db- 
tracted  mind,  she  felt  with  her  hand  along  the  wall;  it  oeaaod,  the  pas- 
sage tonaed  ahaaptly  to  the  right.  She  sprang  forwaada,  hit  herfoot 
against  some  ahstaafe  (there  was  no  tiling  what  it  was  ia  the  dark),  and 
Ml  vpoD  her  haada  a^^inst  a  flight  of  aeoendiaff  stapa.  She  serambled 
ap  them,  and  aat  at  the  top.  O  joy !  a  ray  ci  light  gleaoaed  throogh 
the  darkwefls,.andaJbreath  of  outer  aur  aaase  to  lelsare  her  gaspsag  laags. 
She  was  near  some  aperture,  through  which  she  might,  perhaps,  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  above.  Having  sat  for  a  moment  in  stillness,  she 
rose,  and  made  towards  the  light,  which  streamed  through  a  round  hole 
in  a  wooden  door.  By  it,  she  saw  a  bolt,  running  from  die  door  into  the 
wall.  It  was  rusty  and  stiff,  but  she  drew  it  back ;  an  unnatural  strength 
aaemcd  granted  ta  her  for  the  emeigenqr  in  which  she  wavfplaced. 
SKfmg  done  tiaa,  she  daaQkand  nuhed  the  d»or,  b«A  it  remaiaed 
obdmate ;  th«e  waaaooKduagelse  that  fitstaned  it.  What  could  it  he? 
AgM  she  Ai99kf  and  hattaxed  her  efonched  fist  apon  it.  The  deer 
gxaaned  oaits  hii^gee,  bat  did  aot  epea.  Petfaape  it  waathe eoaeussion 
cansed  by  her  blows,,  or  perhaps  she  uacoweieariy  straek  the  wail,  bat  a 
loose  stoae  fell  fram  its  placeoa  to  the  gfoand  at  her  ieet.  {She  uttered  a 
alight  scream,  and  started  baek,  but  perceinBg  the  cause  e^the  aoise,  she 
setaomed  t»hnr  anoomter  with  dw  door.     Again  she  shook  aod  beat  it, 
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but  to  no  purpose.  Her  hands  were  sore,  and  her  excitement  was  wazixig 
stronger  OTery  moment  She  began  to  shout  and  to  laugh  wildly; 
she  ran  up  and  down  the  narrow  space  between  the  staircase  and  the  door 
which  seemed  to  diyide  her  from  medom.  She  stamped  on  the  ground 
with  her  feet,  when  lo!  as  if  by  magic,  the  daylight  streamed  wUv  ia 
upon  her.  She  turned,  and  saw  the  door  no  longer  in  her  way,  and  in 
front,  in  its  yery  place  as  it  were,  was  a  mound  of  grass.  She  had 
touched  some  secret  spring  in  her  frensy,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  clap- 
ping her  hands,  she  ran  forth,  and  found  herself  surrounded  by  brushwood 
and  rows  of  closely  planted  trees. 

The  warm  summer  air,  the  bright  joyous  light  of  day,  how  exquisite 
they  must  hare  felt  to  that  poor  imprisoned  maniac !  She  laughed  and 
nodded  to  the  wild  flowers  as  she  passed  them ;  she  talked  to  the  little 
Inrds  as  they  sat  singing  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but  she  did  not  stop 
to  gaze  at  them ;  she  wandered  on,  and  very  soon  had  reached  the  margia 
of  the  little  copse  which  opened  upon  a  corn-field.  Skirting  this,  she 
came  to  a  wide  ditch  and  hedge.  There  was  no  water  in  the  ditch,  and 
she  jumped  down  into  it,  and  walked  along  through  another  and  another 
field,  till  she  reached  the  road  running  between  ^eppington  and  Allan- 
dale.  There  was  nobody  passing  at  the  time,  and  she  pushed  open  the 
gate  leading  from  the  field,  and  stood  on  the  public  highway.  A  strange, 
wild-looking  figure  she  was,  and  well  calculated  to  afiright  any  person  she 
might  chance  to  encounter.  Her  clothes  were  wet*  and  begnmed  with 
dirt :  her  hee  was  wild,  and  her  hands  bleeding.  She  was  weary  with 
walking  and  with  the  exertions  she  had  undergone,  and  cree]^g  behind 
a  heap  of  stones  that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  sheltered  from  obser- 
yation  by  a  thick  gorse  bush,  she  stretched  her  aching  limbs  upon  the 

Cund,  and  fell  into  a  quiet  trance.  Visions  of  all  kmds  floated  before 
,  and  she  must  haye  laughed,  or  made  some  noise  in  her  half-sleep, 
for  two  carts,  happening  to  pass  along  the  road,  stopped  near  the  spot 
where  she  lay,  and  the  carters  ran  up  to  the  gorse-bush,  and  discoyered 
the  poor  woman  behind  it 

"  Whau  cam  *t  be?"  asked  one  of  the  other. 

*'  Sum  tramper.  We'll  tall  tyiice  in  Allandale,  as  we  gano;  through.'' 
And  they  went  on  their  way ;  but  not  before  their  presence  had  aroused 
die  poor  old  woman,  for  she  started  up,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stifGaess  of  her 
limbs,  she  scrambled  oyer  the  low  stone  wall  on  the  (^podte  nde,  and 
made  the  best  of  her  way  across  the  field,  exclaiming,  as  Ae  hobUed 
along,  '<  They  will  take  me  to  him,  they  will !" 

II. 

BAFFLBD  AFTBR  ALL! 

When  <<The  House''  was  clear  of  the  intruders,  and  Franklin  con- 
sidered it  safe  to  liberate  his  prisoner  again,  he  returned  to  the  subter- 
ranean passage.  The  trap-door  was  esinly  opened  this  time^  and  he 
called  out  loudly  to  the  mad  woman.  No  answer  was  returned;  and  not 
wishing  to  make  more  noise  than  was  necessary,  he  forbore  to  edl  again. 
Letting  the  trajp-door  close  for  a  few  moments,  he  took  a  lantern  that 
stood  on  a  shelf  against  the  wall  of  the  shed,  and,  pladng  a  candle  in  it, 
atruck  a  light,  and  with  this  he  descended  into  the  noisome  passage. 
<«She  has  crept  farther  in,"  was  his  refleoti<m.    But  as  he  wandered  on 
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and  on,  and  still  withoat  diacoyering  the  object  of  his  aearoh,  he  grew 
QDeMy.  The  aufibcating  air  was  as  unpleasant  to  him  as  it  had  been  to 
his  Yictim.  A  few  oaths  effervesced  from  his  lips;  something  put  the 
lantern  out — most  probably  a  drop  of  water  from  the  roof  had  penetrated 
through  the  holes  in  the  tin  shade.  He  had  ereat  difficulty  in  lighting 
it  again,  and  wasted  considenU>le  time  in  dcnng  so.  On  ne  went;  but 
still  no  traces  of  her  he  sought  He  reached  the  steps ;  he  ascended 
them.  There  was  daylight  in  the  vault.  How  could  this  happen  ?  The 
door  at  the  end  was  open !  With  an  exclamation  of  horror  he  sprang 
forward.  ''  She  has  escaped!  but  there's  time  to  capture  her  yet/'  he 
thought^  and  puttmg  the  lantern  on  the  ground  he  advanced  auickly  into 
the  onen  air.  The  summer  breeze  was  playing  amongst  the  brushwood, 
and  Vie  birds  were  singing ;  but  they  told  him  nothing  of  the  fiigitive. 
He  looked  on  the  ground  for  marks  of  footsteps ;  there  were  some  near 
the  entrance  to  the  passage,  but  fiurther  on  the  ground  was  hard,  and  no 
impression  had  been  lefb.  He  was  puizled  as  to  the  direction  he  should 
take,  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  hanging  lightly  on 
a  bush  to  the  left ;  he  recognised  it  as  beinc^  that  usually  worn  round  the 
neck  of  the  fugitive.  It  had  been  carried  there  by  the  breeze,  and  it  led 
him  in  a  contrary  direction  from  that  taken  by  her.  Every  part  of  the 
wood  was  searched ;  he  wandered  through  the  adjacent  fields,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  dared  not  make  any  inqmries  of  the  workmen  he  saw,  but 
continued  his  search  alone,  and  he  was  whoUy  unsuccessful ;  having  taken 
the  wrong  direction,  he  lost  all  chance  of  securing  his  captive  again. 

Boiling  over  with  rage,  and  uttering  deep  imprecations  on  himself  and 
his  victim,  he  returned  to  *'  The  House,"  and  presented  himself  before  his 
mistress.  His  countenance  was  pale  as  deatn,  for  fear  filled  his  breast, 
and  checked  the  warm  blood  in  its  course  through  his  veins. 

''  It's  all  over  with  us,  ma'am,*'  he  exclaimed ;  '*  she  has  escaped,  and 
they  will  get  hold  of  her.  Would  that  my  master  had  taken  my  advice. 
The  dead  tell  no  tales." 

Mrs.  Branbum  eagerly  inquired  how  it  had  happened,  and  received  the 
porter's  version  of  the  story,  which  was  somewhat  confvised. 

«  Do  you  think  she  will  be  recognised?  Had  you  not  better  saddle  a 
horse,  and  search  for  her?     She  luis  had  time  to  get  far  away." 

**  And  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  comes  from  this  house,"  said  the 
porter,  with  a  half-sneer.  **  No ;  our  only  hope  is,  that  there  will  be  no 
clue  to  HnJc  her  with  us.  She  is  not  like  what  she  was,  fortunately ;  we 
have  altered  her  looks  considerably,  and  she  is  not  capable  of  telling  a 
connected  story." 

''  Poor  thmg!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Branbum.  And  there  was  an  expres- 
alon  of  relief,  rather  than  of  fear,  in  her  tone.  The  porter  cast  a  search- 
iog  glance  at  her,  but  obeyed  when  she  bade  him  retire. 

VYalking  to  the  window,  when  relieved  from  his  presence,  she  stood 
resting  against  the  recess.  Her  thoughts  were  busy,  for  she  was  even 
then  making  up  her  mind  to  take  a  bold  step— to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Sat  to  betray  her  hasband!  So  violent  was  the  emotion  caused  by  her 
reflections  that  she  tottered  as  she  stood.  The  right  course  to  be  taken 
was  so  veiled  she  could  not  see  her  duty  clearly  through  the  mist  of 
indecision  within  her. 

^*  My  poor  children  1  my  poor  children  I"  were  the  words  ever  re- 
curring; andf  indeedi  their  portion  was  a  sad  one. 
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AS  ASTAMSTHUL 

TBskitchea  o£  the  £irni  wliemoM  Miv.  Cmfuui  lifedimike'pietero 
of  riitnlinrf  N«t  a  ipot  of  «tiit  rarted«ii  tb»  iivlUoaiiied  tiMe,  not  » 
pMcticle  iof  doBt  kj  on  tfe  dntsec,  Mm  diaivB— so,  vot  -even  npon  ^le 
cbuiHU^Bieoe.  A  bfighi  luitle  litaMd  o?er  the  fin,  fomo  flonvn  stood 
in  the  modotir  and  escladed  half  the  light,  and  a  cut  Mit  near  then 
pwnnr  Joid  liddng  her  panra.  Sh» wa§  piobably aiaelad  bjrAo  ^<coaamt 
loya  of  deanliBesi,  for  paa^  wat  iateni  opon  tin  buaoMss  of  wMiiing^ 
her  .fiue  Jtfher  her  <»vib  peculiar  method,  asd  I  dodbt  not  ahedoolKdivith 
juat  as  arach  pnde  on  her  Aininif  fat  ooaft  aa  Betey  CianaMa^  the 
farmer's  vi^  dU[  on  her  bright  tah&  asd  stainleaa  4oor« 

Two  iireptoadiahle  box  beds,  witli  cnrtaiiiB  instead  43£  slidiag  itaias 
a  modem  innomtion  and  rery  rarelj  adopted — took  up  the  ^A  ef  iAk» 
roem,  and  to  the  right  a  door  led  to  a  bbmII  hack  kitclMti,  where  Belay 
was  wadiing  ap  the  teachings.  The  old  lady,  whom  we  ba^e  already 
seen  making  her  parchases  la  Kelton,  was  sittiag  quietly  knitting  by  tlie 
small  table  in  the  kitchen  window,  and  a  grandchild  my  oa  the  sandy 
floor  at  her  feet,  twaiBg  o^er  the  lea?es  of  a  brilliantly  coloafad  pietare- 
beck,  and  chattering  away  in  a  singing  tone,  half  to  bera^  aad  half  for 
the  benefit  of  granny,  whose  kaittingHBoedles  were  being  pBed  so  bosiiy 
juat  OY&t  her  head. 

The  hmn  of  iaaeots  eaaae  thsoagh  the  open  door  on  tiMar  Mt,  aad  the 
lowng  of  the  cattle  in  the  pastae  below  ti^  fiuno'^oasewasheaid  from 
time  to  time. 

"*  Ma'be,  Jack  wi'  be  late,  moodier,"  smd  Betsy,  froas  theiiaek  kitehen. 
<<  He's  gang'd  doone  to  Bkswiek  wi'  f  yang  calf.  Wemedna  think  o' 
his  cumen  yeet  a  bit." 

^  Ah  wael,  f  folks  doooe  yaader  are  tike  enou'  to  keep  him;  boot  Mr. 
Acton,  t'  priest,  seat  foor  him  an  hoar  agoo,  an*  a  thoogfaty  aia'be,  he'd 
cam  in  time  joost  to  step  oop  to  t'  rectaty." 

<<Thur's  naa  sayin'  boo  't  '11  be." 

With  this  reAsctkm  Betsy  went  on  with  her  wOfk,  and  the  old  giand- 
mothsr  sat  qaietiy  kaittiiig  by  the  window,  dreaming,  peihapa,  of  days 
long  gone,  i^nem  she  had  ^en  knocked  aboat  the  world  likeotfaer  folks, 
aad  she  had  seen  many  different  niaees  when  she  was  yocmg.  Pietmes 
of  past  events  and  scenes  floated  before  her ;  snatches  of  past  uumitiiBa 
tionsmreedioed  back  by  her  memeiy ;  she  was^eakingwi^  her  good 
man  again ;  he  was  npfing  his  tea  lieside  her  oat  of  tM  saaeer,  as  he 
had  done  on  one  erenmg  in  partioidar,  and  they  were  talking  tagether 
ahoc^."The  Hease,"  and  how  sad  it  was  diat  Mr.  Mark  sb»ald  hare 
made  saah  a  foolish  wiiL  She  shook  her  head,  as  she  had  done  than, 
and  sighed,  when  of  a  sadden  her  littile  graaddaagfater  started  ap  fioaa 
the  floor  with  aa  exclamation  of  akna,  and  creeping  faebiad  tiie  old 
wofaaa's  ehair,  eacdainwd, 

<'Look,  lookr  and  pointed  with  her  little  outstretched  anntowarda 
the  door ;  *'  'tis  t'  gipsy  woman  moother  says  '11  taak  aae  awaai*' 

Tmning  her  hei^  in  the  diieetion  indicated  by  the  <^iU,  Mm.  Oeo8»- 
man  gaied  at  the  straage  figure  wfaieh  there  pmasairf  ilarif.lo  fasr 
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riewy  and  an  expression  of  interne  alarnt  crossed  ber 'usosUj  placid  eoun- 
tenanafc  Shelnlf  rose,  Wt  fell  back  agawt,  muimw  ing  her  dat^ter-in* 
law's  name  in  a  whisper,  "  Betsy,  Bcisy  !**  She  trembled  all  o^r,  and 
her  isder  lipdro|ipe((  whilst  her  ejes  s^  remaiaed  fixed  uponlbo%«re 
darkening  the  doorway. 

''  Tbaat  a  shoeld  ha'  IWed  to  see  a  gboost  r  ehe  muttered.  ^Taak  it 
awaAi  i^  iNMh  gode  to  fiigbt  aa  owld  woman  ea.*^ 

Attsraoted  by  ibo  cMd's  cry  for  help,  Betsy  Cross waa  hastened  into 
the  kkdMB,  and  pereei?ii^  the  ea«ee  -of  abrm,  and  twneiuimg  tbat  the 
Bgmm  she  saw  was  a  beggir-^amaa,  she  seolded,  and  threatened  to  send 
for  the  feurm-man  if  she  did  not  go  directly.  Instead  of  complying^  teipw 
o^nei^  with  her  coaoMHid,  the  sn^oeed  beggar  sank  on  thedooMlep,  femd 
gaye  utterance  to  a  low  moaning  sound  of  distress. 

**  The  poor  creature  is  ill,"  thoueht  Betsy ;  and  compoBason  fnr  her  was 
stealing  into  her  woman's  heart,  men  she  beeame  aware  that  faer  mother- 
in4anr  had  bunted,  and  the  mlnider  was  forgotten  in  an  instant 

^  Rim,  linie,  an'  tall  Robert  to  saddle  t*  horse.  He  moost  ride  f 
KlepfnngtOB  fbor  tf  doetor.'' 

*'  T'  wooman,  moother !"  cried  die  child.  **  A  dare  naa  pass  t'  woman.'* 

''  Gai^  ooi  by  t'  back  door,  than,"  replied  her  mother,  sharplr. 

Poor  M.  Mrs.  Oossmnn  was  soon  laid  on  her  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
reoas,  and,  by  dint  of  die  usual  methods  and  restoratives,  her  daughter' 
in*law  managed  to  bring  her  round  again  before  the  doetor  had  time  te 
arrinre.  When  Botqr  eaw  that  ammation  had  returned,  she  was  raoro 
easy  in  her  mind,  and  had  leisure  to  think  of  the  sftrange  being  still 
croncfaiDg  at  her  doos.  Again  she  bade  her  depart,  but  finitin?  ilmt  she 
took  no  notice,  Betsy  sent  for  one  of  the  firming-^men,  aad  toU  him  io 
see  the  beggar  safe  o«t  of  iheir  premises.  He  had  hard  work  to  get  her 
raiaed  from  the  giound,  and  when  she  was  once  again  on  her  lego,  At 
seowaed  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  so  weak,  that  he  had  eompaasion  on 
her,  and  very  kindly  made  her  a  bed  of  hay  in  an  outhouse  on  his  own 
authority.  The  poor  creature  sank  down  upon  it  without  uttering  a 
word,  and  he  left  her  to  restthere,  but  tock  the  precaution  of  locking  die 
door  when  he  wont  out  for  fear  that  she  might  steal  something,  and 
make  off  vnpereoived. 

Jack  Grossman  returned  before  his  modter  had  quite  regfuned  hereon^  ' 
seioaeaess,  and  learned  die  story  of  what  had  just  occurred  from  lus  wife^s 
lip*.  Ho  thought  it  strange  that  his  usoally  calm,  erenHempered 
mother  should  have  been  so  excited  by  a  beggar* woman,  and  he  inquired 
▼ery  partioulariy  what  she  was  like.  Betsy  gave  a  very  highly  coloured 
poHrait  of  ^*  the  tramp,"  as  she  called  faer,  and  Jack  Grossman  appeared 
puzded. 

**  Mr.  Acton  baas  been  axon  after  ye,**  said  his  wife. 

•*  A  ha'  beea  wi'  him  this  hour  an'  more,^  he  repfied.  And  then  Jack 
wieatoa  to  ei^,  that  he  had  heard  strange  things  down  at  KleppbgtoB, 
th«t  would  astoinflh  his  mother  if  she  knew  them  all. 

'<Doan't  a  tall  her  onythin'  yeet,"  whispered  Betsy.  <' She's  naa 
strong  enou'." 

«' A  kens  thaat,"  was  his  short  reply.     "Is  f  doetor  cumin'?* 
The  rough  man  leaned  tenderly  ferward  to  look  at  die  pale  feee  m 
die  pillow,  and,  as  ho  ^  so,  a  femt  Tmoo  murmured,  "  Jad^  mi  ain 
aoonjis'tyo?" 
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<<Tei,  mootbar;  boot  y%  moost  bide  •tilL'' 

**  A  ba'  been  dreAinin^''  oontiniied  tbe  old  lady,  in  a  weak  voice; ''  ik 
moost  ba*  been  a  dream,    b't  momin'  ?" 

Jaok  replied  that  it  waf  still  day,  but  that  the  erening  was  comia^  on 
i^aoe. 

'<A  ihoogbt  A  haad  been  took  ill,"  she  said.  ''It  wa*  a  strange 
dream,  mi  soon*  A  caan  see  't  noo.  Sa  strange !  Miss  Mary's  eyes, 
boot  wild  an'  wand'rin'  like ;  Miss  Mary's  hce,  m>ot  owld  an*  waane.** 

On  hearing  this.  Jack  Grossman  tmned  quiddy  to  bis  wife,  and  sor- 
prised  her  not  a  little  by  his  eager  inquiry  of  what  she  had  done  with  the 
beggar-woman. 

**  A  sent  foor  one  o*  t'  men  to  turn  her  oot  o'  t'  plaace.  We  caan  ha 
naa  tramps  here/' 

«*An'hedidsar 

<'  A  dinna  ken,  for  A  naa  went  to  sai." 

On  hearing  tMs,  Jack  muttered  something  which  was  unintelligible 
to  his  wife,  and  his  action  was  still  more  perplexing,  for  be  left  his  nek 
mother's  side  and  went  out,  as  if  he  had  something  very  important  to  do 
which  could  not  be  postponed  for  a  moment. 

"Weel,  A'se  sooreT  ejaculated  Betsy.  <<Whaat  caan  't  be  ari 
aboot"  But  her  mother  required  all  her  attention,  and  she  had  no  time 
tor  conjecture,  as  the  doctor  arrived,  and  the  story  had  to  be  repeated 
^gain  with  additions.     She  had  to  listen  to  his  injunctions^  to  help  in  the 

S reparation  of  a  cordial,  and  to  see  that  the  kettle  did  not  boil  over.  The 
octor  said  that  she]need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  for  the  old  lady  ; 
a  fainting-fit  at  her  time  of  life  naturally  caused  great  uneasiness;  but 
she  had  undergone  some  excitement,  and  rest  was  mat  she  most  needed. 

Jack  did  not  come  back  as  soon  as  his  wife  eiqwcted;  and  when  slie 
had  seen  the  doctor  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away,  she  began  to  be  both 
rather  curious  and  rather  uneasy  about  him.  Where  could  he  have 
ffone  ?  It  must  be  some  very  important  business  that  kept  him  away 
from  his  mother's  sick-bed.  Betsy  asked  a  boy  if  he  had  seen  her  hat- 
band; and  from  him  she  learned  that  Jack  had  taken  the  beggar-woman 
in  his  own  ffig  down  the  hill,  and  along  the  road  towards  the  rectoxj. 
He  had  had  some  trouble  to  get  her  in,  and  she  had  laughed  and  talked 
like  a  mad  woman.  This  piece  of  news  puiiled  Betsy  more  than  ever. 
What  could  her  husband  be  doing  with  the  tramp  ?  She  had  a  good 
mind  to  scold  the  farming-man  for  not  sendmg  her  off  the  place  when 
he  was  told  to  do  so. 

Betsy  loved  to  give  any  one  a  good  scolding,  but  she  had  no  4^»porta- 
nity  this  time,  as  the  man  was  fortunately  not  in  the  way.  So  she  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  saying  something  sharp  to  the  boy  for 
doing  nothing,  and  then  she  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

*<  Betsy !"  said  a  faint  voice — "  Betsy !"  And  she  hastmed  to  the 
bedside.  ^'A'm  very  weak,  an'  A  ha'  seen  strange  things  sooch  aa 
l^ople  see  afore  they  die.  If  it  shoold  cum  to  thaat,  ye'll  ha'  me  buried 
m  t'  grave  wi'  ma  gude  maan." 

"  Ward  ye  ha*  it  distoorben,  moother  ?" 

^'  Yees,  it  ma'  seem  strange,  boot  ye  see  a  ward  like  to  lie  aide  by 
side  wi'  hiro  ;  natur  clings  to  natur." 

Having  arranged  this  matter^  the  old  lady  fell  into  a  doie. 
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Bt  FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 

No.  II. — Land. 

The  official  survey  of  the  snr&ce  of  France  was  commenced  in  180S 
and  finished  in  1 842.  It  shows  a  total  area  of  1 29, 1 95, 1 87  acres,  divided 
into  1 58,184,542  fields  or  pieces.-  Each  separate  property,  no  matter 
how  many  pieces  it  includes,  nor  of  what  size  or  natore  it  be,  cultivated 
or  uncultivated,  and  whether  built  on  or  not,  is  marked  on  the  map  by  a 
taxing  number,  called  the  cote  fonci^re,  and  diis  number,  or  cote  fbnciere^ 
constitutes  the  topographical  and  fiscal  denomination  of  the  property  to 
which  it  applies. 

The  total  of  these  cotes  fonciires  in  1842,  according  to  the  survey  then 
completed,  was  1 1,5 11, 841.  But  these  figures  refer,  in  fact,  to  the  whole 
thirty-four  yean,  between  1808  and  1842,  and  do  not  apply  to  any  par- 
ticular year;  for  the  numbers  given  for  the  departments  which  were  sur- 
veyed first  date  necessarily  from  1808,  while  those  which  relate  to  the 
last  districts  executed  belong  to  1840  or  1841.  This  difference  of  date 
in  the  calculation  of  the  various  elements  of  the  survey  destroys  its  value 
as  i4>plicable  to  any  one  year ;  and  though  the  statistics  of  France  quote 
the  number  of  11,511,841  cotes  fonci^res,  as  officially  belonging  to  the 
year  1842,  and  though  that  date  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  legal 
point  of  departure  of  those  statistics,  it  is  obvious  that  the  figures  in 
question  cannot  be  depended  on  really  indicating  the  exact  number  of 
separate  properties  into  which  France  was  then  divided. 

This  difficulty  is  important,  for  if  the  annual  augmentation  of  cotes 
fonci^res  is  to  be  admitted  to  constitute  an  absolute  indication  of  the  pro- 
g^ress  of  the  division  of  the  soil,  which  is  the  great  problem  attached  to 
the  land  question  in  France,  it  is  cleariy  essential  to  have  a  determined 
point  to  start  from.  And  this  is  the  more  interesting  in  consideration  of 
the  attacks  directed  against  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  not  only  in 
countries  where  a  different  legislation  exists,  but  also  by  a  small  party  in 
France  itself.  If,  by  the  action  of  this  law,  the  number  of  cotes  foncieres 
is  increasing  rapidly,  then  it  would  follow  that  in  a  period  which,  although 
long,  might  be  approximatively  calculated,  the  surface  of  France  would 
become  divided  into  lots  so  infinitesimally  small  that,  as  is  urged  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  law,  agriculture  might  become  unproductive  from 
having  no  space  to  work  on,  and  the  taxes  on  real  property,  which  at 
present  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country, 
might  cease  to  be  practically  recoverable. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  few  remaining  representatives  of  the 
system  destroyed  in  1789  should  endeavour,  by  gloomy  forebodings,  to 
obtain  the  reconstitution  of  entails  as  a  first  step  to  the  re-estabUsmnent 
of  aristocratic  conditions  of  society ;  but  neither  their  facts  nor  their  argu- 
ments appear  to  be  well  founded. 

The  present  state  of  division  of  the  soil  of  France  is  not  a  conseouence 
of  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.     It  existed  to  a  great  extent  long  before 
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tbat  law  was  enacted.  It  is  known,  and  the  authority  of  Arthur  Yoon^ 
confirms  the  fact,  that  years  before  the  Elevolution,  while  the  old  regime 
was  still  in  force,  one-third  of  the  surface  was  already  owned  by  small 
proprietors.  Then  came  the  confiscation  and  sale,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  the  properties  of  the  6migr6s  and  the  clergy,  the 
great  mass  of  which  were  bought  by  the  rural  population  and  converted 
mto  small  holdings.  It  was  not  till  after  the  land  had  thus  been  already 
cut  up  that  the  obligatory  division  of  inheritance  came  into  force ;  so  tha^ 
even  if  it  could  be  provea  that  the  development  of  small  holdings  is  dan- 

rous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  this  development  cannot  yet 
attiibttted  to  any  material  extent  to  the  compulsory  ^vision  <^  inbe- 
ritaaoe. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  law  that  ihe  subdivision 
of  the  land  has  lirgtAj  progressed  since  the  oommencement  <^  this  oeo* 
tury,  andy  consequently,  after  the  causes  just  indicated  had  produced  all 
their  effect;  that  there  were  only  10,083,751  cotes  foncieres  in  France  ia 
1815,  and  13,122,758  in  1854,  and  that  the  multiplication  of  properties 
in  those  forty  years,  which  was  30  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  f  per 
cent,  per  annum,  was,  at  all  events,  due  to  divisions  of  inheritance.  On 
this  they  argue  that  the  whole  present  number  of  properties  will  be 
doubled  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years.  But  the  starting>-point  of 
this  calculation  is  incorrect.  The  10,083,751  cotes  foncieres  given  for 
1815  were  certainly  publidied  by  the  government  of  the  p^od,  and 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  oflficialTy  given ;  but  they  resulted  not 
frooi  any  known  facts,  but  from  a  simple  estimate  based  on  the  results  of 
the  small  part  of  the  survey  then  executed ;  the  quandties  found  in  a  few 
departments  were  summarily  appUed  to  the  proportionate  surfaces  of  all 
the  remaining  departments,  and  so  the  above  total  was  obtained.  The 
proof  of  the  inexactness  of  this  way  of  counting  ia  furnished  by  the 
official  statistics  themselves.  In  order  to  arrive  at  another  anticipatory 
total,  by  the  same  system  of  induction,  calculations  woe  made  and  pub- 
lished in  1826,  when  the  survey  was  about  half  finished,  showing  that  the 
general  sum  of  cotes  fonci^s  in  all  France  was  10,296,693,  while^ 
by  another  computation  made  in  1835,  they  were  again  estimated  at 
10,893,528.  But  as  the  very  author  of  these  calcult^ons,  M.  Moreaa 
de  Jonnes,  has  since  most  justly  observed,  they  upset  eacb  other ;  for 
whereas  the  increase  they  show  for  the  eleven  years,  between  1815  and 
1826,  is  212,942,  it  amounts  to  596,835  for  the  nine  yean  between 
1826  and  1835 — a  variation  of  the  rate  of  {urogress  which  is  manifestly 
inadmissible.  These  guess-work  calculations  show  the  danger  of  trying 
to  compute  the  whole  from  one  of  the  parts ;  the  process  may  be  poasibla 
in  comparative  anatomy,  but  it  is  most  unsafe  in  mattws  of  account. 

For  these  reasons  ail  the  figures  put  forward  as  antecedent  to  1842 
must  be  regarded  as  imaginary;  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
the  arguments  which  are  based  on  them.  And  even  the  figures  of  1842 
have  a  somewhat  limited  value,  not  only  from  the  long  period  over  which 
their  coUection  extended,  but  from  the  great  probability  that  many 
numbers  were  accidentally  omitted  in  the  laborious  and  intricate  opera* 
tions  of  the  first  survey.  This  probability  is  supported  by  the  fact,  tbat 
while  the  total  number  of  cotes  foncieres  amounted  to  11,511,841  in 
1842,  it  had  risen  to  12,549,954  in  1851 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apparent 
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ioereaie  in  tlMte  nine  yean  wat  1,461,203,  or  nearly  1^  ner  oent.  per 
asumm,  a  rate  of  progress  not  only  out  of  all  proportion  with  that  of  the 
other  periods  calculated,  but  which  is  especially  improbaUe  in  the  &ca 
of  Ae  comparatiTely  sluggish  state  of  France,  and  of  the  absence  of  all 

rmlatiye  activity  during  the  time.     It  certainly  cannot  be  prov^  ihaft 
sunre^  wlttch  finished  in  1842  was  incomplete,  but  there  is  strong 
presumptiTC  evidence  that  it  was  so,  and  to  a  very  great  degree. 

It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  put  aside  all  these  doubtfbl  numbers,  and  to 
take  the  more  recent  quantities  officially  given  in  the  fourteenth  voluaia 
of  the  General  Statistics  of  Fiance,  afier  the  original  survey  had  beea 
well  cheeked  in  every  department,  though  there  again  »  new  difficulty 

As  has  just  been  remarked,  the  cotes  fonci^res  for  1851  amounted  to 
12,549^54,  while  in  1864  they  had  risen  to  18,122,758.  The  augmen- 
tation in  those  four  years  was,  therefore,  572,804,  whidi  is  equal  to 
about  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now  diit  proportion  is  absolutelv  higher 
than  tha*  of  |  per  cent.,  ahready  indicated  as  inexact,  because  it  rcmilts 
from  a  comparison  of  the  guess-work  figures  of  1815;  i^  therefore^  it 
were  not  susceptible  of  explanation,  it  would  furnish  a  stronger  and  nK>ve 
undeniable  proof  than  any  yet  advanced  that  the  law  oi  compulsory  divi* 
don  is  rapidly  multiplying  the  number  of  lots.  But  this  exceptional 
progress  resulted  from  two  great  and  special  momentary  causes  totally 
mdependent  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  land  market.  In  the  yean 
between  1852  and  1854,  after  confidence  was  re-established  by  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  Empire,  and  before  it  was  again  disturbed  by  the  Crimean 
war,  France  was  in  a  most  feverish  state  of  industrial  and  speculative 
activity.  Joint*stock  companies  of  every  kind  came  before  tne  puUie 
vrith  subscriptions  of  shares,  half  the  population  devoted  iteelf  to  Bourse 
speculations^  and  the  national  character  seemed  to  suddenly  change-* 
shandomng  the  old  habits  of  hoarding  and  solid  investments  for  the  sake 
of  the  profits  which  suddenly  tempted  it  in  a  new  direction.  These 
influences  acted  most  powerfolly  on  the  middle  classes,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  new  dispositions  they  sold  in  every  direction  the  landed  pro- 
perty  whioh  they  had  still  retained  in  order  to  invest  in  shares  the 
capital  which  it  represented.  This  peculiar  and  momentary  condition  of 
^e  money  market  produced  more  voluntary  sales  of  land  m  those  yean 
than  had  occurred  in  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The 
land  thus  brought  into  the  market  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  rural 
population,  who  found  in  these  npecial  circumstances  a  rare  opportunity 
(^  satisfying  their  longing  af^r  land;  but  as,  from  want  of  means,  diej 
conld  only  buy  in  sm^l  pieces,  the  number  of  lots,  and  consequently  tfaie 
number  of  cotes  fonci^s,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
buyers.  This  is  the  first  explanation  of  the  increase  of  cotes  fonci^res 
firom  1851  to  1854. 

The  second  cause  arose  from  exactly  similar  sources.  During  these 
same  three  years  building  went  on  in  France  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilks^  and  many  other  great  towns,  whole  districts 
were  covered  with  new  houses,  and  as  every  new  building  lot  bears  a  new 
number  and  represents  a  new  cote  fonci^  a  very  large  augmentation 
wBsproduced  in  this  way. 

These  circumstances  have  not  yet  been  brought  forward  by  the  Frendi 
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writen  on  the  subject,  Imt  all  France  knows  that  they  emted,  and  tiM 
only  doubtful  point  about  them  b  die  determination  of  the  exact  amount 
of  mflnence  which  they  exercised. 

The  increase  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  quantity  of  cotes  /bn- 
eiires  between  1851  and  1854  was,  therefore,  momentary  and  excep- 
tional, and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  ^Tinon  of  inhe- 
ritance. 

As  the  published  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  only  come  down  to 
1854,  the  movement  since  that  date  cannot  be  determined.  The  question 
rests,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  between  the  difficulty  of  inexact  figures 
preriously  to  1851  and  the  difficulty  of  a  sudden  augmentatioo  produced 
by  special  causes  from  1851  to  1854.  Of  course  the  dirision  of  the  soil 
m  France  is  progpressing,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  lots 
has  risen,  under  the  accidental  circumstances  just  mentioned,  as  high  as 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  normal 
augmentation  approaches  that  quantity.  The  arerage  annual  progress 
in  ordinary  years  is  probably  not  superior  to  ^  per  cent  This,  however, 
is  but  an  estimate,  and  its  reality  cannot  be  determined  till  the  expe- 
rience of  several  more  years  has  indicated  the  regular  rate  of  the  move* 
ment;  but  it  seems,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  a  reasonablj  pro- 
bable fieure. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  subdivision  of  the  surface  Is  at  present 
regularly  advancing  at  this  latter  rate  from  the  effects  of  the  law  of 
equal  inheritance,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  evil  consequences  vrill 
necessarily  ensue  from  the  multiplication  and  consequent  dinunution  in 
size  of  the  properties  into  which  it  will  diride  the  land.  It  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  multiplication  will  really  continue  at  its  present  rate  up 
to  a  point  where  danger  would  arise. 

The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the  question  is  to  fix 
the  present  proportions  of  the  division  of  the  soil  among  its  owners.  But 
no  one  knows  how  many  landed  proprietors  there  are  in  France.  Thej 
have  never  been  counted.  Several  estimates  of  their  number  have  been 
made,  more  or  less  discordant  with  each  other,  but  there  is  no  positive 
and  recognised  result  The  only  information  on  the  subject  wluch  pre- 
sents itself  with  an  official  character  is  a  calculation  made  during  the  first 
Empire  by  the  Duke  de  Gaete,  who  was  then  minister  of  finance ;  he 
estimated  that  the  average  division  of  property  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
cotes  fonci^res  to  each  proprietor.  As  this  proportion  has  recently  been 
confirmed  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^,  director  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  considers  that  it  continues  to 
apply  at  the  nresent  time,  it  may  be  received  with  as  mudi  confidence  as 
can  be  attacned  to  a  result  which,  af^  all,  is  only  a  presumption. 
Taldng,  therefore,  two  cotes  fonci^res  to  each  proprietor,  the  13,122,758 
cotes  of  1854  would  give  6,561,379  proprietors — more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population,  which  is  36  millions. 

Now,  if  the  division  of  the  soil  continues  to  progress  at  the  supposed 
rate  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum,  this  number  of  proprietors  would  evidently 
be  doubled  in  two  hundred  years,  and  would  rise  to  13,122,758  in  that 
period.  But  as  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  is  not  ^  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  whole  total  would  only  rise  mm  36  to  48  miUions 
in  the  same  two  hundred  years,  even  admitting  that  this  advance  takes 
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place  at  all,  whieh  if  more  than  doobtfiiL  The  comeqiieiice  would  be 
that,  if  theie  two  reraltt  were  bodi  realisedy  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  popolation  cS  France,  men,  women,  and  diildren,  wotdd  become 
indiyidnal  landed  proprietors  in  two  hundred  years ;  while  if,  as  is  mnch 
more  probable,  the  population  remains  stationary,  the  proportion  of  land- 
owners would  rise  to  a*  third.  But  allowing  to  an  unlimited  extent  for 
the  possible  effects  of  the*  peculiarly  national  longing  after  land,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that^  under  any  drcumstances  whatever,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  nation  can  ever  acqmre  it ;  such  a  result  would,  in  fect^  constitute 
erery  single  family  in  the  country  a  holder  of  the  soil. 

In  the  hce  cf  this  inadmissible  hypothesis,  it  is  prudent  to  suppose  that 
the  land  market  in  France  will  be  guided,  like  all  other  markets,  by  the 
relations  between  demand  and  supply,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  rural 
populations,  who  are  now  almost  the  sole  buyers,  haye  absorbed  all  they 
can  take  (a  result  which,  from  the  great  outlay  this  class  has  already  in- 
curred, cannot  be  &r  off),  the  progress  of  dlTision  will  cease  from  the 
want  of  new  purchasers.  Inheritanoe  alone,  when  directly  applied— that 
is  to  say,  when  the  children  divide  their  parents'  land  between  themselves 
without  sale— -b  not  a  probable  source  of  great  subdivision,  for  though  the 
average  of  the  agricultural  families  shows  two  and  a  half  children  to  two 
parents,  and  though  there  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  multiplication  of  one- 
mibh  at  each  transmission,  the  fact  is,  that  from  the  consumption  of  men 
at  the  army,  and  from  the  growing  migration  to  the  towns,  the  number 
of  children  who  really  inhwit  village  properties  scarcely  exceeds  the 
number  of  the  parents  they  replace. 

Another  reason  for  expecting  that  the  present  demand  for  small  pro- 
perties will  diminish  is,  that  the  value  of  land  in  France  is  constantly  and 
regularly  rising.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  sales 
lately  effected  by  the  middle-class  owners  who  seek  other  investments, 
thia  value  has  gone  up  almost  steadily  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  cent, 
per  annum*  So  that  even  if  the  number  of  buyers  were  to  progress  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sales,  the  augmentation  of  price  would 
mudly  paralyse  the  demand. 

For  tiiese  reasons  it  may  be  admitted  that  even  if  the  number  of  cotes 
fonci^res,  and,  consequently,  of  separate  holdings,  should  continue  to  in- 
crease, thisaugmentatbn  will  not  continue  to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar 
rise  in  the  number  of  separate  proprietors.  The  latter  quantity  will 
probaUy  go  on  slowly  advancing  for  some  years  yet,  finally  comins^  to 
a  stand-still ;  the  only  result  will  be,  that  there  may  be  two  and  a  half^ 
or  even  three,  lots  to  each  proprietor,  but  there  can  be  no  danger  for 
agriculture  in  that  consequence. 

And  even  if  the  number  of  separate  proprietors  did  rise  to  the  im- 
probable total  of  13,000,000,  the  superficial  division  between  them 
would  not  become  excessive,  as  applied  to  such  a  country  as  France, 
where  small  holdings  are  suited  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  the 
people. 

With  the  present  supposed  number  of  6,661,379  proorietors  for  a  total 
surfieu^  of  129,195,187  acres,  the  average  surface  owned  per  head  appears 
to  be  194  acres.  But  this  figure  does  not  represent  the  real  rate  of  divi- 
sion, liie  surfoce  of  every  country  contabs  an  important  area  which  is 
useless  for  production,  and  that  area  must  be  excluded  from  a  calculation 
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of  A^  ararage  proportloQ  held  hj  Mch  of  Aooo  who  retll j  got  iUg 
Kfing  oqI  of  thour  lancL 

The  rar&oe  of  Franoe  it  eompooed  ai  feUoiwa : 

Culthrated:  Arable  land     ••»••.  63,186,497  acves 

Graasland                  .       .        •        .    .  12,743,295  „ 

Yines 6,163,618  „ 

Orchards,  nrdena,  ftc 1,551,741  „ 

Willow  and  osier  beds      ....  159,849  „ 

Olire,  molberrj,  and  aknoad  plaatatiiiM   .  278,4/91  „ 

Chesnnt  woods 1,393,043  „ 

Total  area  cultivated      .  '     .        •    84,471,534     „ 
Forests :  Private  and  conununal  forests.  19,025,015 
State  forests     .        .        •    .    2,611,071 

21,686,086     „ 

UncnltiTated :  Qnarries  and  mines        .  10,313 

Pods  and  irrigation  canals      .  42,980 

Naviffable  canals    .        .        •  30,314 

HeatnsyOommons,  peatgroonds, 

rocks,  and  mountains     .    .  17,712,872 

Ponds 441,446 

Houses,  &c.      .        .        .    .  605,256 

Roads,    streets,    and    public 

places        ....  2,724,227 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  .    .  1,089,690 

Giurohes,  cemeteries,  and  pub- 
lic buildings       .        .        .  36,484 

Sundry 393,983 

23.087,565      „ 

General  total .....  129,195,185      „ 

Id  round  numbers,  65  per  cent,  of  the  surfiaoe  o£  the  oonntrj  u  colti- 
vaied)  17  per  cent,  is  in  forest,  and  18  per  cent,  is  uncultivated. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  forests  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
the  surface  are  generally  held  in  large  lots,  for  the  nature  of  such  dia- 
tiiets  scarcely  allows  their  subdivision  into  small  pieces.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  little  properties  exist  on  the  85,000,000 
acres  occupied  by  culture  and  houses.  Taking,  therefore^  the  13,122,758 
cotes  foncieres  of  the  year  1864,  and  calculating  that,  on  ihe  proportioDS 
of  the  land-tax  list  of  1842  (given  hereafter),  12,500,000  of  them  paj 
lees  than  4/.  per  annum  for  taxes,  and  may  consequently  be  daseed  to- 
gether as  small  properties,  it  results  that  each  of  these  12^  millions  oi 
separate  holdings  would  consist  on  an  average  of  64  acres  ;  wmd  m  the 
theory  is  that  there  are  two  cotes  foncieres  to  each  owner,  each  email 
proprietor  would  then  own  13^  acres,  instead  of  the  general  average 
of  19f,  which  resulted  from  the  first  calculation  above. 

There  would  remain  622,758  cotes  foncieres  -  applicable  to  die  kiga 
properties,  paying  i^m  4/.  to  40/.  a  year  and  upwards,  for  taxei^  that 
IS  to  say,  to  a  total  surface  of  about  87,000,000  of  acres  (the  state 
fcMrests,  canals,  roads,  rivers,  and  churches,  being  deducted,  as  not  repre- 
senting property  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term) :  the  proportieo  kr 
this  class  would,  therefore,  be  594  acres  for  each  cote  fnKci^re,  or  1188 
I  for  each  proprietor. 
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If,  ttenfinfe,  toreiaine  tlM  afg^iiiiwilj  die  nunWof  propnaion  really 
became  doubled  in  200  yearfl»  or  aaj  olher  penod,  the  avemge  nurface  of 
ihe  tmaU  hok&igs  would  fail  from  184  Mre«)  wfaieh  it  may  now  be  una- 
pined  to  be^  to  6^^  acres ;  an  area  wfaicn,  aecocdiag  to  present  experience, 
IS  not  too  small  to  be  productively  cultivated* 

The  list  just  velerred  to  of  tbe  composition  of  iAie  knd>tazes  for  1842 
(the  latest  date  to  wlndi  it  is  pul^shed  in  detail),  genetally  confirms  the 
above  estimates  of  the  average  superficial  division.  It  shows  the  number 
of  cotes  fbnd^res  included  in  each  successive  category  of  tax.-payers : 

5,440,580  properties  paid  less  than   4s.  taxes  per  annum 

1,818,474  properties  paid     from       4s.  to    8s. 

1,614,897  „  „  8s.  to  163. 

791,711  „  „  16s.  to  24s. 

744,911  „  „  24s.  to    2/. 

607,956  „  „  2/.  to    4/. 

440,104  „  ^  4/.  to  20/. 

36,862  „  ^  20/.  to  40/.      „ 

16^346  ^  „  40/.  and  upwards 


11,511,841 


JSfowy  thoii^h  this  table  proves  nothiDg^  direct  as  regards  surface 
division,  because  the  annual  value  (on  which  the  taxes  are  levied)  varies 
for  tbe  same  space  with  Ihe  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  with  tbe  nature  of  the 
building  winch  stands  on  it,  10,000  acres  in  the  Landes  being  worth  less 
iham  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  Paris,  and  one  being  undistinguithable  from 
the  other  in  the  above  table,  it  shows  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
properties  into  whidi  France  is  divided  pay  more  than  4/.  a  year  taxes ; 
the  genm«l  supposed  average  of  134  acres  per  head  is  therefore  not  upset 
by  the  existence  of  any  considerable  number  of  really  large  properties 
which  would  reduce  the  proportionate  area  of  the  zest. 

Such  large  properties  as  still  remain  in  France  will  perhaps  continue 
to  exist,  though  rather  as  a  satisfaction  to  family  fedUngs  than  as  a 
means  of  poreserving  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  This  question,  how- 
ever, is  too  difficult  and  uncertain  to  be  decided  at  present. 

The  division  into  small  properties  is  &oilitatea  by  the  simple  con- 
ations under  which  land  is  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  conveyancing  in  France.  The  sale  or  in- 
hentaDce  of  every  piece  of  land  is  registered  by  the  state ;  the  notaries, 
who  alone  have  tne  power  to  manage  such  transfers,  being  obliged,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  efiFect  their  registration,  and  the  simple  fa^  of  undis- 
puted regfistration  oonstitutes  a  legal  title,  though  of  course  the  state 
does  not  guarantee  it  Three  months  are  allowed  after  a  purchase  to 
advertise  for  mortgages,  and  then  all  is  complete.  Tbe  deeds  of  pre- 
ceding sales  of  tbe  property  in  question  are  usually  handed  over  to  the 
hnyer,  hut  they  do  not  constitute  the  title  to  the  property,  it  is  the  regis- 
tration which  gives  it  This  obligatory  registration,  which  is  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  or  heir,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
value  of  the  property  (the  full  value  is  never  stated),  brings  in  a  large 
inc(mie  to  tfie  state;  indeed,  it  is  calculated  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  land  of  France  will  pass  into  tiie  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  way  every  200  years. 
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A  remarkable  feature  in  the  emplojineiit  of  the  soil  is  the  large  sur- 
&oey  17  per  cent  of  the  whole,  which  is  occupied  by  forests.  These 
forests  are  of  ^r^t  importance  to  the  oountrj,  and  are  subject  to  severe 
laws:  the  con£tions  under  which  timber  may  be  cut  are  exactly  defined 
and  rigidly  executed,  the  object  being  to  prevent  waste  and  to  entire  a 
constant  and  suffident  supply  of  wood  for  the  general  wants  of  the 
country,  not  only  for  building,  carpentry,  the  manufacture  of  wine-casksy 
and  trade  generally,  but  more  especially  for  firing  and  charcosL  The 
latter  articb  alone  constitutes  an  immense  trade,  not  only  for  cooking 
(for  which  it  is  almost  the  only  fuel  used  in  France),  but  for  smelting 
iron,  the  original  iron  trade  of  the  country  having  been  originally  based 
on  charcoal  furnaces,  and  three-eighths  of  the  total  production  bemg  still 
charcoal  iron. 

The  uncultivated  proportion,  though  apparently  representing  17  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  is  really  limited  to  the  17,700,000  acres  (131  per 
cent)  occupied  by  mountains  and  heaths,  the  rest  being  occnpiea  by 
water,  roads,  &c.;  and  as  the  southern  and  east^n  frontiers,  and  a  part 
of  the  centre,  are  almost  exclusively  composed  of  mountainous  districts, 
this  total  cannot  be  considered  to  show  any  want  of  activity  in  reclaiming 
waste  land.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  rather  the  truth.  In  Auveigne, 
for  instance,  cattle  feeding  is  carried  on  up  the  hill-sides  to  the  lunit 
where  it  ceases  to  be  productive,  and  if  the  same  is  not  yet  the  case  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Jura,  it  is  because  the  population  of 
those  districts  is  still  too  scanty  to  utilise  the  surfabce  at  its  oisposaL 

The  cultivated  part  of  the  soil  of  France  does  not,  as  a  whole,  present 
very  different  features  now  from  those  which  were  so  exactly  described 
by  Arthur  Young  seventy  years  ago.  The  value  of  agricultimL  produc- 
tion has  risen  in  the  interval  from  96,000,0001.  to  280,000,000^  per 
annum,  but  the  general  conditions  remain  the  same.  There  is,  however, 
one  remarkable  diange.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  increase  in  the  varie^  of  the  plants 
cultivated,  and  without  entering  into  the  general  question  of  French 
agriculture,  which  is  a  subject  apart,  this  new  hct  presents  so  much 
interest  and  importance,  it  shows  so  clearly  the  tie  which  is  rising  between 
trade  and  land,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  an  examination  of  the 
present  conditions  of  the  latter. 

No  other  country  probably  produces  such  a  multitude  of  different  crops 
as  France  at  this  moment  The  surface  occupied  by  the  new  species  of 
culture  is  not  comparatively  large,  but  their  variety  and  peculiar  destina- 
tion are  striking  signs  of  the  tendency  of  the  people.  The  peculiarity  in 
question  does  not  arise  from  any  special  conditions  of  climate,  tempera- 
ture, or  habits  of  farming;  the  vine  and  the  olive  are  still  virtually  the 
only  two  plants  largely  grown  in  France  which  England  is  too  cold  to 
bring  to  maturity,  for  oranges  cannot  be  included  among  French  Bvdta, 
as  they  ripen  nowhere  but  at  Hyeres,  and  rice  is  still  in  a  state  of  expe- 
riment The  present  diversity  of  agricultural  products  results  almost 
solely  from  the  marked  disposition  of  the  French  to  pursue  new  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  it  is  this  disposition  which  has  provoked 
the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  plants  practically  unknown  in  England,  but 
which  furnish  raw  material  for  various  manumctures. 

The  first  great  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  industrial  plants  in 
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France  daiai  from  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  when  the  abeenoe  of  odonial 
fogar  brought  about  the  growth  of  beetroot  to  replace  it.  This  measure, 
wmch  was  thooffht  at  the  time  to  be  only  temporary,  kid  the  foundatbn 
of  a  trade  which  has  outlived  the  necessity  which  created  it,  and  the 
cnltiiration  of  beetroot  has  assumed  a  r^^ular  and  important  place  in  the 
agricnltore  of  the  northern  departments,  prodncbg  as  much  as  130,000 
UxM  c(  sugar  in  1859,  including  the  aloohol,  which  also  is  laigely 
made  from  the  same  plant.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  sole  great  example 
of  raw  material  supplied  by  the  soil  to  the  manufacturer.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  cultiration  of  beet,  garance,  and  other  dye  plants,  mul* 
berry  groves  for  feeding  silkworms  (which  must  be  classed  in  this  cate- 
gory), tobacco,  flax  and  hemp,  colza,  the  new  sugar  sorgho,  and  sundiy 
other  industrial  vegetables,  ex(M»eded  1,800,000  acres  in  1842,  and  is  now 
estimated  to  reach  2^  millions  of  acres. 

The  interest  of  this  agricultural  fact  b  not  so  much  in  the  absorption 
of  three  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  surface,  which  timid  eoonomists  say  is 
wanted 'to  grow  meat  and  bread,  as  in  the  indicatbn  it  furnishes  of  the 
activity  of  the  industrial  movement  in  France,  which  has  found  employ- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  this  century  for  such  a  proportion  of  the 
land  of  the  country.  It  cannot  seriously  be  said  that  it  endangers  the 
rapply  of  food,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  with  the  population  and 
with  the  development  of  cultivation ;  and  even  if  it  did,  France  would 
only  pay  for  her  manufacturinfl^  progress  the  same  price  as  her  neigh- 
bours, while  the  national  wealth  woiud  gain  more  by  the  stimulation  of 
industry  than  it  would  lose  by  the  necessity  of  buying  com  abroad  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  at  present  The  simple  existence  of  the  fact  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  both  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer  find 
their  advantage  in  it;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  cereals  still  covers 
34,300,000  acres,  of  which  wheat  alone  takes  13,800,000  acres,  the 
diminution  of  the  com-erowing  and  cattie-feeding  surface  has  not  as- 
sumed a  proportion  which  is  senously  worth  noticing. 

The  number  of  houses  in  France  in  1846,  the  latest  date  to  which  the 
published  accounts  extend,  was  7,462,645,  which,  on  the  population  then 
existing,  gave  an  average  of  about  4^  persons  to  each  house  ;  but  as  in 
the  towns  there  are  from  10  to  200  inhabitants  per  house,  tiie  average 
for  the  country  district  does  not  probably  exceed  3,  so  that  the  rural 
population  is  evidentiy  not  overcrowded. 

313,691  houses  had  only  one  opening 
1,805,423      „       „   two  openings 
1,433,643      „        „   three     „ 

996,348      „       „   four      „ 

693,685      „        „   five       „ 
3,220,757      „       „    six  or  more  openings 

Total     .    .    7,462,545 

Here  the  large  proportion  of  houses  with  only  one,  two,  or  three 
openings,  shows  less  satisfactory  conditions  of  existence  for  the  labouring 
classes.  But,  since  1846,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  present  returns  are 
published,  they  will  show  a  very  superior  result.  Improvement  has  espe* 
cially  been  remarkable  of  late  years  in  the  materials  of  roofing  for  coun- 
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tiy  eoitaget:  tilet,  and  eren  date,  \umng  rtplaead  distdi  <m  a  krge 
ieala. 

The  number  of  doon  and  windowSy  at  die  same  date^  wai  44^283,363 
^-nearij  1^  per  head  of  the  wbc^  popola^oo. 

Fhmee  is  wM  aapplied  widi  roade  and  canak.  On  Dee*  81,  1854, 
ike  length  of  roads  of  all  kmds  amounted  to  400,980  miles;  wUletihe 
naTigaUe  eanals  presented  a  deirdopnient  of  2947  miles,  and  the  navi* 
gaUe  riyera  of  5511  miles,  so  oonstitoting  an  interior  naTigation  of  8458 


It  resnlts  from  these  ▼arions  faets  and  Bgures  that  the  ptcaeut  gvneral 
eondition  of  landed  propertjr  in  France  is  satisfactory.  Its  yalae  is  ridag; 
its  ineone  has  tripled  in  serenty  years  ;  and  a  neir  tie  has  lately  beeo 
established  between  the  manufiMSturing  siid  agriooltnral  interests  by  the 
introduction  of  industrial  plants  on  a  scale  whioh  has  already  become 
OOBsiderable.  The  great  question  of  the  dirisioQ  of  proper^  has  not 
assomed  any  threatemng  proportions,  and  there  is  erery  reason  to  befiere 
iiiat  it  will  nerer  do  so.  The  principle  of  small  holdings,  on  which  the 
land  system  of  France  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  based,  is  certiunly  suited, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  the 
people ;  but  it  has  great  and  radical  ^KsadTantages.  It  prerents  the  divi- 
sion of  labour;  it  obliges  the  little  landowner  to  do  ererything  with  his 
own  hands,  often  without  eren  a  plough  ;  he  oan  profit  by  none  of  the 
improyements  which  the  command  of  capital  would  plaoe  at  his  disposal  ; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  make  up  for  the  difficulties  inherent  to  his  isolated 
position  by  working  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  that  be  does.  The 
amount  of  labour  he  expends  is  prodigious,  but  all  the  advantages  of 
association,  capital,  division  of  labour,  and  scientific  knowledge  are  lost 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  falls  in  with  the  Sjfnrit  of  tfie 
people ;  it  enables  the  agricultinral  servant  to  better  his  position  if  he  can 
scrape  together  the  means  of  buying  a  bit  of  land,  and,  when  he  has  got 
it,  he  works  it  so  diligently  and  persereringly  that  he  manages  to  hve 
on  it,  apparently  on  nothing. 

The  rich  classes  of  the  nation  are  not  turned  to  agriculture  as  io  Eng- 
land; they  scarcely  occupy  themselves  about  it.  Such  of  them  as  own 
land  keep  it,  because,  although  it  is  comparatively  a  bad  investment,  it  is 
safe  and  honourable  to  be  a  ^'  proprietor."  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  movement  of  late  years  m  fiivour  of  scientific  cultivation.  The 
government  is  making  efforts  to  stimulate  its  pursuit,  and  the  recent 
agricultural  exhibitions  have  given  proof  of  remarkable  progress  in  cer- 
tain localities  and  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
farming  will  ever  become  a  recognised  profession,  and  still  more  so,  whe- 
ther it  will  ever  become  a  national  taste.  The  tiroes  are  forgotten  when 
the  interest  of  the  land  was  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiemen  of 
France  that  they  gave  it  the  first  place  in  their  stately  motto,  ^<  The  soil, 
tiie  sword,  and  the  faith.** 
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THE  SCrBNCB  OF  CAED-SHAEPING .• 

The  readers  of  Houdm's  Memoirs  generally  regarded  that  book  as  a 
farther  mjrstification  on  the  part  of  the  clever  author,  for  he  took  yery 
good  care  not  to  spoil  his  son-in-law's  trade  by  telling  us  how  the  trick^ 
on  which  his  reputation  rested,  were  achieved.  It  is  true  that  M.  Houdin 
promised  ns  another  volume  of  his  confessions,  to  contain  a  correct 
account  of  all  his  manipulations,  but  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  yet. 
He  has,  however,  compromised  with  his  conscience  by  bringing  out  the 
very  extraordinary  volume  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  our  article, 
and  which,  among  much  interesting  anecdote,  teaches  us  how  every  trick 
pmctised  by  the  card-sharpers  is  done— and  their  number  is  legion.  We 
should  certainly  recommend  the  author  not  to  be  out  very  late  at  nighty 
for  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  stabbed  by  some  eeotleman  whose  profes- 
rional  career  he  has  so  ruthlessly  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  not  gomg  too 
fisur  to  assert  that  by  a  careful  study  of  this  book  playmen  will  be  able  to 
detect  eveiy  combination  which  renders  good  luck  subservient  to  clever 
trickery.  As,  however,  this  portion  of  the  volume  is  too  technical  for 
general  readers,  we  will  ask  them  to  vrait  for  it  until  the  English  trans- 
htion  appears,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  anecdotical  history  of  French 
Hellenes. 

For  years  it  had  been  a  mania  with  M.  Houdin  to  find  out  all  about 
card  tncks,  as,  indeed,  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs.  This  thirst  for  in- 
formation led  him  into  several  predicaments,  and  before  we  discuss  his 
book  we  will  shortly  describe  one  of  them.  Having  learned  that  a  Mr. 
EHas  Hausheer  was  very  clever  with  the  cards,  Houdm  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  on  him,  placing  in  his  pocket,  as  an  introduction,  a  mechanical 
snnff-boz,  which  had  a  singing-bird  in  it,  lately  completed.  He  found 
the  professor  affable  and  dirty  :  he  showed  him  sundry  tricks,  which 
Houdin,  with  pardonable  vanity,  trumped  by  producing  his  singing- 
bird.  But  this  had  an  unexpected  result :  the  German  fell  in  love  with  it, 
and  insisted  on  Houdin's  surrender  of  it  to  him,  that  he  might  show  it  to 
a  friend.  In  fact,  he  became  so  pressing,  that  Houdin  saw  him  fumbling 
at  the  hilt  of  a  knife  under  his  blouse.  Houdin's  coolness  did  not  desert 
him  for  a  moment ;  he  expressed  his  regret  that  this  bird  was  sold,  but 
he  had  a  much  finer  one  at  home  made  of  gold,  which  he  would  give 
Hausheer  to  show  his  friend,  if  he  would  come  along  with  him.  The  bait 
took,  and  Houdin  arrived  home  in  safety,  when  he  politely  shut  the  door 
in  the  ba£Bed  scoun^l's  face.  The  baffled  villain  went  down  the  stairs, 
cursing  himself  for  having  been  such  a  fool,  and  M.  Houdin  was  [Jeasantly 
relieved  a  few  months  later  by  reading  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
galleys.  This  was  a  warning  to  Hou£n,  and  thenceforth  he  employed 
an  agent  to  find  out  for  him  practised  sharpers  and  bring  them  to  his 
house,  when  they  displayed  all  their  tricks  for  a  consideration. 

The  origin  of  the  word  *'  Greek"  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  letgn 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  Greek  chevalier  of  the  name  of  ApoukM  was 

*  Lee  Trickeries  des  Grecs  d€voiI^.  Far  Bobert-Houdin.  Paris :  librarie 
NoBveUe. 
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detected  in  the  act  of  cheatingy  and  sent  to  the  galleys  br  twenty  Tears. 
Hence  the  name  to  the  whole  &mily  of  rogaes,  and  when  plaj  was 
publicly  allowed  in  Paris  their  number  increased  very  laigely.  For  a 
while  uiey  Kot  on  magnificently  ;  and  one  of  them,  an  engineer  bj  trade^ 
bit  on  thie  ingenious  idea  of  making  the  black  holes  in  the  roulette-table 
larger  than  the  red,  so  that  the  ball  kept  out  of  the  latter.  An  im- 
provement in  this  was  effected :  a  mechanism  was  placed  under  the  table, 
which,  by  the  pressure  of  a  knee,  slightly  shut  the  hc^es,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  stake  :  that  is,  if  the  players  were  backing  even,  the 
whole  of  those  numbers  were  reduced  in  siie,  and  the  ball  must  enter  the 
uneren  numbers,  or  vice  vers^.  The  army  of  Greeks  was  so  laigelj 
recruited  at  length,  that  dupes  began  to  be  lacking :  hence,  they  kept  a 
number  of  agents,  whose  duties  were  to  discover  and  draw  into  the  net 
strangers  newly  arrived  in  the  capital;  persons  who  had  just  gained  a 
cause;  playmen  who  had  won  largely;  sons  of  good  family  just  come 
into  their  inheritance;  and  imprudent  clerks,  who  staked  their  employers' 
money.  With  such  auxiliaries,  the  Greeks  again  realised  immense  sums, 
but  such  a  scandal  arose  about  them  that  Louis  Quinze  ordered  the 
gambling-houses  to  be  closed.  Actively  hunted  down  by  the  police,  the 
Greeks  dispersed  for  many  years,  until  the  government  of  the  day,  being 
in  a  state  of  impecuniosity,  allowed  Frascati's  and  the  Palais  Royal 
gambling-houses  to  be  opened.  When  they  were  put  down  in  their 
turn,  the  Greeks  confined  their  schemes  to  pnvate  dens. 

Our  author  divides  the  Greeks  into  tnree  cat^;oriee:  him  of  the 
fashionable  world,  the  middle-class  Greek,  and  the  public-house  haunter. 
The  first  is  a  sad  instance  of  abilities  thrown  away,  for  the  practice  and 
peculiar  Qualifications  required  for  a  fashionable  card-sharper  would,  if 
honourably  employed,  lead  to  fortune.  During  the  summer  he  proceeds 
to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  picks  up  large  sums  in  those  houses  where 
play  goes  on  after  the  rooms  are  clc»ed.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  eenerallj 
dies  in  poverty,  or,  if  he  retires  into  private  life,  leads  that  life  of  re- 
morse so  powerfully  depicted  by  Ancelot  in  his  novel  '*  Une  Fortune 
Mysterieuse." 

The  middle-class  Greek  rarely  works  alone,  but  has  accomplices  known 
by  the  name  of  Comtois,  and  feminine  aides  known  as  Amazons,  who  lure 
the  dupes.  These  men  have  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  but  will  rob  every- 
body, not  excepting  their  own  pals,  of  which  our  author  gives  an  edify- 
ing instance : 

Three  Greeks  who  had  joined  together  went  out  severally  in  search  of  dupes. 
One  of  them,  a  young  Italian,  who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Candor,"  probably 
through  his  crafty  skill,  told  his  colleagues  one  day  that  he  had  discovered  a 
younj^  gentleman  recently  arrived  in  the  capital.  He  was  rich,  fond  of  play,  and 
prodigal  to  an  excess-;-aualities  much  appreciated  by  the  three  Athenians,  ITiey 
also  learned  from  their  friend  that  the  ^11  was  ffoing  to  the  Italian  Ooera  that 
night.  They  went  there  too,  and  Canaor  introduced  his  friends  to  tne  young 
gentleman  under  assumed  titles.  Tbejr  got  into  conversation,  and  the  young 
prodigal,  enchanted  with  his  new  acquaintances,  invited  them  to  sup  with  him 
at  the  Maison  Dor^.  The  meal  was  worthy  of  the  Amphitryon,  nothing  being 
spared  to  treat  properly  such  agreeable  guests.  To  prolong  the  plMSure  of  the 
meeting,  a  eame  of  bouillotte  was  proposed.  While  the  table  was  bdng  pre- 
pared, the  three  accomplices  managed  to  fet  together,  and  agreed  to  let  the  pro- 
vincial win  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  after  which  he  would  be  merdlessly 
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fleeced.  The  nme  looked  healthy,  for  the  yonng  gentleman  b»d  a  pocket-book 
apparentW welllined,  from  which  he  produced  a  twentj-pound note.  Portnne, 
infliienoea  bj  the  three  n^aes,  was  so  propitions  to  the  jpnng  stranger,  that  in 
a  little  time  be  was  a  winner  of  the  sum  intended  as  a  bait.  All  at  once,  he  took 
a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  he  held  to  his  nose ;  he  apologised,  and 
hnrried  frt>m  the  room  to  stop  the  hsemorrhage,  leaving  bis  pockei-bo^  on  the 
table.    Candor  followed  him  to  paj  him  some  polite  attentions,  bnt  in  realifr  to 

St  off  at  full  speed.    The  rich  countryman  was  only  a  Parisian  rogue,  with  whom 
indor  had  arranged  to  rob  his  chums  of  one  huncbred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
all  had  been  prepared,  even  to  the  blood-stained  handkerchief. 

The  two  rogues  pounced  on  the  pocket-book,  and  afUr  paying  the 
hotel  bill  went  off  at  score.  When  they  got  to  iiie  bottom  of  the  stainr, 
one  sharper  sent  the  other  up  again  with  a  message  for  the  stranger  that 
would  remoTe  any  doubts  on  his  mind,  and  set  off  at  full  speed,  intending 
to  keep  the  pocket-book  all  to  himself,  but  he  was  terribly  sold  on  finding 
that  it  contained  play-bills. 

The  lowest  class  of  Greek  affects  dram-shops  and  hilliard-rooms,  their 
Tictims  being  chiefly  rackety  workmen,  rustics  visiting  the  capital,  or  re- 
tired tradesmen.  He  usually  has  an  accomplioe,  and  it  is  a  fiayourite 
scheme  with  him  to  dress  up  as  a  countryman.  After  a  while  he  and  his 
eham  have  a  game  at  ^carte,  in  which  he  loses  everything,  and  the  other 
goes  off  triumphantly.  Affecting  to  be  annoyed  at  his  loss,  the  Greek 
challenges  anybody  present  to  take  a  hand,  and  by  degrees  luck  turns  in 
his  fiftyour,  though  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  playing  unfairly.  Another 
fayourite  trick  is  as  follows : 

We  find  our  Greek  again  at  one  of  those  barren  tables  d'h6te  at  one  shilling 
a  head.  During  dinner  he  makes  himself  agreeable,  and,  at  the  dessert, 
shows  a  trick  or  two.  Thus,  he  takes  three  plates,  under  which  he  places  balla 
made  of  bread-crumb.  He  is,  however,  fearfully  clumsy,  and  no  one  is  de- 
ceived. Presently  he  places  ene  of  the  balls  under  a  plate,  but  manages  to  let 
it  fall  to  the  ground.  He  turns  his  back,  of  course,  and  one  of  the  spectators 
naturally  picks  up  the  baU,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket  to  have  a  bit  of  fun.  P^ 
sently  the  operator  backs  his  assertion  that  the  ball  is  under  the  plate  by  a 
wager,  which  the  other  accepts,  in  the  conviction  that  it  cannot  be  there  and  in 
his  pocket  too ;  the  bet  is  made,  the  plate  raised,  and  there  lies  the  pellet.  The 
cunning  rogue  had  made  two.    Of  course  he  wins  his  wager. 

The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  once  in  a  coffee-room  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  a  trick  which  he  considers  superior  to  the  above,  and  which  if 
known  as  the  salt  trick.  Two  strangers  came  in  and  made  themselves 
generally  agreeable:  but  presently  one  complained  of  toothache,  and  de* 
dared  that  he  should  try  a  remedy  recommended  by  his  mndmother; 
he  placed  some  salt  in  a  piece  of  tea  paper,  wrapped  it  up,  held  it  to  the 
fire,  and  placed  it  when  warm  to  his  cheek.  The  effect  was  magical; 
the  pain  disappeared,  and,  after  a  while,  the  patient  made  some  excuse  to 
leave  the  room.     When  he  was  gone,  his  comrade  said  generally : 

"  I  don't  belieye  a  bit  about  sfut  curing  the  toothache ;  it's  fancy  that 
did  it." 

We  assented,  and  the  fellow  went  on : 

'*  ni  play  him  a  trick,  gents.  Fll  throw  the  salt  into  the  fire,  and  fill 
the  paper  with  sawdust.  Then,  if  he  has  the  toothache  again,  and  tries 
it,  won't  we  have  a  laugh  at  him  f* 

Said  and  done :  his  comrade  came  in  again,  presently  compluned  of 
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tootbade,  and  tried  faif  in&lfible  remedy,  with  ihe  aune  ratult  Of 
foone  we  all  lauehed  at  bini»  which  made  him  savage,  and  when  one 
gendeman  said  t£ere  was  no  salt  in  the  paper,  and  it  was  all  fkncv,  he 
promptly  offered  a  bet  of  ''  glasses  round."  It  was  accepted,  and  the 
paper  opened,  and  it  did  contain  salt:  bis  accomplice  bad  managed  rery 
deyeily  to  change  the  papers. 

Considering  uie  number  of  Gredcs  livmg  by  their  profession  in  "^wom, 
it  is  curious  WMt  so  few  make  the  acquaintance  cS  the  correctional  potiee, 
but  M.  Houdin  accounts  for  this,  that,  if  they  are  detected  in  priyale 
bouses,  they  are  kicked  out,  after  disgorging  their  booty.  One  instance 
be  mentions  is  worth  narrating.  In  1832,  a  subscription  ball  was  got 
m  at  the  restaurant  of  the  Veau  qui  Tete^  of  which  M.  Houdin  was  one 
of  tiie  stewards.  Of  course  thore  was  play,  and  our  author  being  cleaned 
out,  determined  to  watch  the  players.  At  one  ecart4  table  was  aa 
elderly  gendeman  of  military  aspect,  who  had  such  extraordinary 
luck  that  Houdin  was  induced  to  watch  him  dosely,  and  detected  him  in 
cheating.  Witii  another  steward,  Houdin  asked  him  bow  he  got  in  ; 
and  he  answered  in  the  most  natural  way  by  mentioning  a  mutuiu  &t«id, 
who  had  given  him  a  ticket  Nor  had  he  the  slightest  objection  to  ffo 
to  that  fr^nd  in  the  ball-room  with  Houdin.  As  they  got  into  the 
crowd,  however,  the  military  gentleman  disappeared  mm  sight,  and 
Houdin,  determined  to  follow  him  up,  hurried  to  the  cloak-room,  think- 
ing he  must  go  there  for  bis  hat.  But  he  was  too  clever;  the  rogue  had 
ffone  out  of  the  door  straight,  produced  a  Gibus  bat  from  his  pocket,  and 
disappeared  round  a  comer.  Curiously  enouc^h,  Houdin  came  across  this 
man  at  Spa  in  1852,  and  learned  from  him  (be  whole  history  of  Us  life, 
in  return  for  some  pecuniary  loans.  From  this  story  we  purpose  to  make 
extracts. 

Raymond  (such  was  his  name)  found  himself  at  an  early  age  in  a 
debtoors'  prison,  after  running  throueb  his  fortune.  Here  he  fcMrmed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Greek  called  Andreas,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  his  art,  and  he  got  on  so  wdl,  tiiat  he  wcm  of  his  fellow- 
debtors  die  money  to  get  out  of  Sainte  P^lagie.  On  regaining  his 
fiberty  he  joined  a  party  of  sharpers,  among  whom  he  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Marquis,  owing  to  his  careful  dress,  while  Andreas  was 
sumamed  Golden  Head,  on  account  ci  the  fertility  of  his  imagination. 
The  company  divided  each  night  the  winnings  of  tne  day,  but,  curiously 
enough,  they  were  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  anticipated,  and  the  as- 
sumption was  that  a  robbery  was  being  committed  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. Golden  Head  Mras  appointed  to  look  into  it,  and  managed  to 
arrive  at  die  following  fects : 

One  of  the  robbers  ordered  his  valet  to  come  to  him  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night,  to  ask  him  for  a  key  or  other  object,  which  the  Greek  handed  him,  avmg 
him  at  the  same  time  a  roll  of  lonis  he  had  won.  If  the  stakes  were  h^,  the 
ifervant,  on  a  signal  from  hb  master,  returned  with  the  key,  and  carrira  off  a 
second  rouleau.  Another  and  more  modest  scamp  fastened  the  coins  under  the 
table  by  means  of  wax  balls,  and  removed  them  when  the  sharing  was  ofer.  A 
third,  a  species  of  human  ostrich,  actually  swallowed  the  gold  coins,  and  rej 
covered  them  bv  taking  an  emetic.  All  these  rogues  were  thereupon  expelled 
from  the  society,  which  could  only  consist  of  men  of  thorough  honour. 

Raymond  and  Andreas  left  the  society  in  disgust  and  fenned  an 
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alliaoM  with  a  certain  Chaffiurd,  whose  business  it  was  to  trayel  the 
country  and  discorer  dopes  for  them.  When  this  was  done,  the  Marquii 
put  op  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  and  Andreas,  apparentlj  a  stranger^ 
worked  the  telegram  for  him,  which  Houdin  descnDes  in  toe  foUomng 
way: 

AlthoQch  there  are  tbirtj-two  cards  in  a  piquet  pack,  tbey  can  all  be 
designatea  bj  twelve  different  signs ;  that  is,  eight  for  the  nature  of  the  caids, 
and  tour  for  the  ooloors.  At  ^oam  the  number  of  signals  ia  eyen  vaxe  rednoec^ 
as  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  indicate  the  court  cards.  These  are  extremdiy  simple : 
the  accomplice  stands  behind  the  adversary  and  works  in  this  way.  If  the 
Comtois  looks  i ' 


1.  His  partner,  he  means a  king ; 

8.  The  opponent's  hand a  queen ; 

3.  The  stake a  knave ; 

4.  The  opposite  side an  ace ; 

and  while  indicating  the  cards,  he  makes  their  colour  known  by  the  fcUowiBg 
sight: 

1.  The  mouth  slightly  open hearts; 

3.  The  mouth  shut diamonds ; 

3.  The  upper  lip  drawn  slightly  over  the  lower      .    clubs ; 

4.  The  lower  lip  over  the  upper       .        .        .    .    spades. 

Andreas  was  a  very  valuable  partner,  and  hi|  coolness  never  deserted 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  managed  to  win  a  large  sum  at  a  private 
house,  bat  was  detected  in  cheating,  ordered  to  give  up  his  spoil,  and  then 
be  thrown  out  of  window.  He  gave  up  the  purse  in  which  he  had  ap- 
TOurently  placed  his  winnings,  leaped  out  of  the  window,  and  disappeared. 
When  the  players  went  to  cUvide  the  money  in  the  purse,  they  found  it 
full  of  counters.  Andreas,  in  spite  of  all  hb  terror,  had  managed  to 
carry  off  his  gains,  for,  with  an  eye  to  eventualities,  he  always  carried  two 
parses  precisely  alike. 

Hearing  of  a  physician  at  Saint-Omer  who  was  particnlariy  fond  of 
play,  the  confederates  determined  to  fleece  him.  For  this  purpose  the 
Marquis  took  to  his  bed,  and  called  the  doctor  in.  He  became  gradually 
convalescent,  and  cards  were  introduced  at  his  bedside,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  ere  long  the  doctor  fell  into  the  trap,  and  dropped  several 
thousand  francs.  At  Lyons  they  played  a  clever  trick  with  a  diamond 
ring,  which  Andreas  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  that  city,  who  was  very  fond 
•  of  precious  stones,  after  wamine  him  distinctly  that  it  was  paste.     The 

Cshaser  had  it  valued,  and  insisted  on  buying.  Andreas  consented,  and 
ded  him  a  paste  ring,  as  he  had  professed.  The  dupe,  however,  was 
too  cunning  for  Andreas:  he  followed  him  to  Paris,  and  by  a  very 
ingenious  device  managed  to  get  the  real  ring  out  of  him. 

One  of  the  crudest  tricks  was  performed  at  St.  Omer  on  a  young  man 
of  good  fiunily,  Olivier  de  N.  He  was  dissipated  and  idle,  and  one  of 
the  gang  formed  his  acquaintance.  After  a  while,  he  induced  him  to 
cheat  at  cards,  and  gave  him  lessons.  When  he  was  ready,  the  fellow 
found  an  ostensibly  rich  country  gentleman  to  be  fleeced,  and  Olivier  was 
set  upon  him.  At  first  he  was  very  successful,  but  luck  presently  changed, 
and,  obeying  the  instructions  of  his  false  friend,  he  lost  100,000  francs. 
His  opponent  insisted  on  bb  paying,  and  he  had  to  give  short  bills  for 
the  whole  amount,  under  the  threat  of  bemg  arrested  as  a  card-sharper, 
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(or  hif  adrentry  detected  him  in  the  operation  called  sauier  la  cottpe. 
He  oonfesfed  all  to  his  fiunily,  who  paid  the  money:  the  pretended 
country  gentleman  was,  in  hci^  a  notonons  card-sharper,  pfoenred  from 
Paris  to  cany  out  ihe  atrocious  scheme. 

Baymond,  howerer,  in  spite  of  the  sums  he  netted  by  these  and  oiber 
sefaemesi  conld  nerer  keep  any  money,  for  he  had  a  fiUal  idea  aboat 
breaking  the  bank  at  Baden-Biulen.  He  invented  the  most  de?er  com- 
binations, which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  his  money.  Great  was  Hon£n*s 
surprise,  therefore,  at  seeing  him  some  years  later  in  Paris,  seated  in  an 
elerant  brougham.  The  explanation,  howerer,  was  simple :  a  brother 
had  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable  fortune,  and  he  had  fomrom 
cards. 

Amone  the  machinery  employed  by  the  Greeks,  we  may  mention  a 
rine,  hollow,  and  forming  a  resenroir  filled  with  Tery  limpid  ink.  In 
deiuing,  the  sharper  makes  a  slight  mark  on  the  back  of  the  cards,  im- 
perceptible to  any  eye  but  his  own,  after  the  arrangement  so  fuUy 
described  in  Houain's  Memoirs.  In  cheatmg  at  dominoes,  the  ring  is 
massire,  and  has  a  small  spike  in  the  part  turned  inward,  with  which  die 
dominoes  are  marked.  Another  ingenious  trick  is  a  snuff-box,  baring  a 
medallion  on  the  corer :  this  the  Greek  hands  round,  but,  on  beginning 
to  play,  by  touching  a  spring  the  medallion  disappears,  leaving  »  small 
mirror,  in  which  the  Greek  sees  the  cards  as  he  deals  them  to  his  adver- 

As  we  haye  said,  it  is  impossible,  without  the  lud  of  diagrams,  to 
explain  the  technical  portion  of  this  peculiar  book ;  we  can  only  send  our 
readers  to  it  who  are  anxious  to  learn  all  the  roguery  that  can  be  prac- 
tised at  cards.  There  is  one  chapter  on  little  tricks,  sanctioned  by  custom, 
which  is  worth  attending  to,  as  it  opens  up  a  curious  field  of  study.  In 
common  life  it  is  easy  enough  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  on  which 
all  honest  people  are  agreed,  but  at  cards,  though  we  know  perfectly  well 
where  cheating  ends,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  where  it  b^ins.  We 
will  give  a  few  instances. 

Ton  may  be  playing  with  an  awkward  gentleman,  who  dasrifies  his 
trumps  too  openly :  how  can  you  help  taking  advantage  of  this  ?  Again, 
it  may  hapnen,  through  an  accident,  that  the  cards  are  rendered  trans- 
parent by  the  vicinity  of  a  light,  and  you  can  see  through  their  hsxSa. 
Ought  we  not  to  warn  him  ?  Or,  what  shall  we  say  to  an  opponent  who, 
playing  at  £cart^  consults  the  gallery,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  as  to 
whether  he  should  play  without  proposing,  but  presently  asks  for  cards  ? 
It  may  be  supposed  that  he  has  a  fine  hand,  and  only  proposes  through 
prudence.  You  are  mistaken :  he  discards  his  whole  hand,  for  his  object 
was  to  deceive  his  opponent,  and  he  generally  does  so,  if  the  latter  be 
inexperienced.  Another,  before  proposinfi^,  will  look  at  his  counters,  as 
if  preparing  to  mark  the  king,  but  thinks  better  of  it,  and  asks  for  cards, 
which,  in  your  fright,  you  grant  him.  Again,  at  ^rt^  you  may  be  at 
three,  and  your  opponent  asks  how  you  stand,  apparently  forgetting  the 
fact.  You  say  you  are  at  three,  and  that  seems  to  aecide  him,  and  he  pro- 
poses. Ton  fimcy  that  his  hand  must  be  a  good  one,  and  you  would  act 
unwisely  in  declining ;  you,  therefore,  give  him — five  cards,  for  this  little 
farce  was  intended  for  an  intimidation :  he  held  nothing.  Some  players 
have  the  habit  of  displaying  on  their  faces  exactly  the  opporite  of  what 
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they  feel:  if  they  haye  a  strong  hand,  they  will  eagerly  ask  for  cards ;  in 
the  other  erent,  they  hesitate  prior  to  proposing.  Others,  again,  when 
holding  good  cards,  pretend  to  be  angry  and  frown,  while  with  a  bad 
hand  ^ey  seem  pleased  and  anxious  to  play. 

It  will  happen  sometimes  at  ^cart^,  that  a  player,  at  the  end  of  a  deal, 
is  in  doubt  as  to  which  card  of  two  he  should  throw  away,  as  one  of 
them  may  save  the  yole.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  adage,  '^  he  who 
keeps  a  diamond  is  never  capoted,**  he  lays  the  two  cards  on  the  table, 
fiioe  upwards,  and  watches  on  which  his  opponent's  eye  rests.  He 
profits  by  this,  and  saves  himself.  This  plan  is  infallible;  but  is  it 
delicate  r     On  this  point  the  following  anecdote  is  told : 

At  a  game  of  piquet  played  for  very  high  stakes,  one  of  the  players  was  on 
the  point  of  bein^  capoted.  He  still  had  two  cards  to  play,  the  king  of  hearts 
and  the  king  of  spades;  one  of  them  may  save  him,  but  chance  alone  can 
fayour  him  in  the  choice  of  the  one  he  keeps.  He  laia  them  on  the  table,  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  resohed  to  keep  the  king  of  spades,  when  he  felt  a  slight 
pressure  on  his  foot.  Our  man,  accepting  this  sign  as  a  revelation,  altered  his 
mind  and  kept  the  king  of  hearts.  The  result  was  that  he  was  capoted.  The 
loser  complamed  of  the  mistake  he  had  been  made  to  commit,  and  insisted  on 
knowing  who  had  given  him  the  perfidious  advice.  He  discovered  that  it  was 
bis  opponent,  who  &;ot  out  of  the  scrape  by  declaring  that  he  had  touched  his 
foot  accidentally.  We  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  on  the  degree  of 
delicacy  of  the  two  players. 

It  is  not  usual  at  6cart^  for  a  spectator  to  bet  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other ;  whether  he  punts  or  not,  he  remains  faithful  to  the 
player  he  has  first  chosen.  Some  players,  however,  manage  to  profit  by 
this  in  the  following  way.  Two  persons  go  partners,  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  opposite  galleries.  If  one  player  has  a  good  hand,  at  an 
agreed-on  sign,  the  partner  who  is  on  his  side,  offers  a  large  wag^r, 
while  the  other  abstains  from  betting,  and  vice  versSt.  These  manosavres 
are  certainly  very  innocent,  yet  people  do  not  confess  them. 

In  four-handed  games,  as  for  instance,  whist,  partners  must  not  make 
any  communications,  except  those  authorised  by  custom ;  but  some  per- 
sons go  further,  and  indulge  in  nervous  movements  and  contor^ns  of 
the  face,  which  inform  their  partners  su£Bciently  of  the  nature  of  their 
hand. 

At  ^rt4  some  players,  when  shuffling  the  cards,  allow  their  opponent 
to  see  the  bottom  card  of  the  pack.  Houdin  has  known  people  profit  by 
this  indiscretion  in  the  following  way.  The  dealer  offers  the  pack  for 
cutting.  They  are  cut  so  as  to  leave  less  than  eleven  cards  on  the  table : 
now,  as  these  cards  are  dealt  in  the  next  hand,  the  result  is  that  if  the 
observer  does  not  hold  the  card  he  has  seen,  it  must  be  in  his  adversary's 
possession.  Everybody  b  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  a  card  is  very 
valuable  at  6caxi6,  Here  is  another  fact,  too,  which  we  will  offer  for  our 
readers'  appreciation. 

In  certain  games,  and  specially  at  ^cart^,  the  suits  will  gradually  come 
together,  as  the  rules  demand  that  the  player  should  follow  suit.  It  is  difficult 
to  credit  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  experiment  may  confirm,  that,  however  well 
cards  may  be  shuffled  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  verj  rare  for  two  or  three  cards 
that  have  come  together  to  be  separated.  Suppose  that  a  clever  player,  whmi 
his  adversary  takes  up  the  cards  to  shuffle,  has  noticed  among  them  a  sequence 
to  the  king,  say  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  hearts.    We  will  now  see  the  advan- 
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tage  he  may  detire  from  this.  On  the  yeiy  fcur  soppoeitioii  ^at  the  aequeaee 
has  not  been  distmhed  in  shnilinff,  if  the  ohsenrer,  after  the  cards  haive  be«B 
dealt»  has  the  kin|^  in  his  hand,  ana  this  eard  is  the  seocttd  of  the  first  two  dealt» 
he  may  assume  that  the  qneen  and  kna^e,  which  oame  next,  are  in  the  other 
plajer  s  band.  In  the  other  case,  if  the  knave  be  the  first  of  the  thste  canb 
last  dealt,  the  king  and  queen  may  be  in  his  opponent's  hand.  If,  lastly,  t2ie 
king  be  tnmed  up,  the  other  two  cards  will  be  on  the  pack.  In  following 
these  tactics  mar  not  a  man  be  involnntarily  tempted  to  neg^t  shnflling,  in 
order  to  favomr  the  result  of  so  intelligent  an  obserration  f 

It  frequently  happem  at  boolllotte  that  a  player  who  has  a  bad  hand 
will  ofiTer  a  high  stake,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidationy  and  maldog  the 
other  players  pass.  This  trick  fr^uently  succeeds,  but,  on  account  of 
tha  iifiBopriety  of  the  proaew,  il  ia  not  tolevat^A  in  maoy  pluj-haaieQ. 
Heve  is  a  case  m  poio^  attribotedy  whetlmr  rightly  or  wroog^,  to  M.  da 
Talleynuid: 

That  gentleman  was  playing  at  booillotte :  he  had  dealt,  tmd,  aoootdrng  to 
custom,  awaited  his  turn  to  speaL  The  two  first  players  passed.  "Tc& 
louis,"  said  the  first  "  Twenty,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand.  "  Eotty,"  the  oUn 
went  on.  "  M?  whole,"  the  diplomatist  said,  boldly,  as  he  pointed  to  ana 
hundred  louis  ne  had  before  him.  But  at  this  moment  a  card  slipped  fromhis 
hand,  which  he  hurriedly  picked  up.  His  opponent,  howeva,  nad  tisM  to 
notice  thn  card — a  nine ;  and  though  he  hdd  a  brgian  of  kings,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  decline,  for  he  naturally  assumed  that  M.  de  TkUeynmd  had  a  very 
good  hand.  This  belief  was  incrc^ised  by  the  fact  that  the  turn-up  card  was  a 
nine,  awl  that,  im  all  peobability,  the  nine  that  fel  from  the  ^ipkwMitisft's  hand 
formed  paii  of  a  Man  emr^.  The  oaxda  wcoe  shown^  and  M.  de  Talleynyul 
won  the  stake  with  a  wretched  hand. 

And  kare  w»  mast  atsp,  Aoagfc  anuredf  j  not  frcm  hiek  of  raatarial. 
In  ooDoiwioDy  w«  are  booad  to  ezprass  our  opinioii  that  M .  BoWt- 
Hoodia'abook  will  do  good ;  for,  although  he  teaebes  ua  how  to  detect  eard- 
slmrpefa^  any  one  who  iHMied  he  oouhl  kan  the  iPiodlK#  c^perspfid^^ 
volume  would  be  miatakeiL  Nor  do  we  think  that  Houdin's  revelstioiifl 
ate  of  a  aatara  to  mdoee  anj  one  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Greeica,  for  it 
b  evident  dwt  tiM  i^renticeslup  ia  a  veiy  lengthy  aad  tvoiiMesoiiie 
afetir,  and  that  >  lan  naast  be  boria  to  the  profeasion.  We  have  no  dosbt 
that  M.  fiondin  can  perform  all  tiw  tritkS)  and  maay  others  he  hae  not 
alluded  to ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  diat  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  is 
the  pomnt  oi  the  art,  and  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  integritr.  StiU  even 
bey  honest  gaotleiDao  aa  he  is,  eaanot  altogether  conceal  t»e  adnuratioa 
he  baa  Mt  at  the  dsteelion  of  any  super-exoellent  piece  of  roguerj.  The 
goMflo  mfe  witli  lespeet  to  taro  seensa  to  be  '^never  play  at  alP— 4iot 
with  stiaogers,  for  tW  maj  ebeat  3ro«i,  aad  eertaidy  not  with  iHends, 
wIkv  aomliBg  to  M.  Hobeit-Hondia,  are  noie  daageraui  and  moiw  to  be 
foaaed  than  even  those  ^  Gmeka  who  preseate  bring.'* 
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HOW  I  WAS  TEACKED  BT  TEAPPBBS; 

THE  KTUiS  THAT  GAMS  f  BOH  A  MAUPI  AND  A  MBEBSCHAUIL 

Bt  Oueda. 

I 

1HB  AOQUAIZmHCB  X  MADE  QM  MOAMD  THB  **  LQBD  WAXDBM." 

Last  sprbg  I  thougbt  I  would  run  over  to  Paris,  a  friend  of  miney 
attaeh4  to  the  Mtisk  Legatm,  waoFtod  mo  to  fee  his  wnmn  Cantoraii^ 
nm  at  CbantiHy;  so  one  niomiBg  I  pal  myuM  in  tile  ei^Drets  lor 
FoUnslOBe  with  a  dear,  dasbiog  little  widow  (who  was  pemsHir 
Bemtky,  and  a^ed  me  if  I  did  not  tlunk  <<that  Mlow  Oaida  had 
been  jilted  hj  some  woman,  he  was  so  spiteful  on  the  heau  tez^s 
shortcomings^,  and  got  on  board  the  L^rd  Warden^  with  Mills 
and  the  h^;gage  and  my  bull-dog  Pontos,  who  has  a  Made  patch  over 
one  eye,  and  Mght  pass  for  a  Cbelsei^  pensioner  in  a  state  of  Soirf 
Transmigration.  Much  yachting  has  given  me  an  8^is>  thank  Hearen ! 
against  any  sonpfoo  of  ma)  de  mer,  and  I  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
ded  looking  at  the  passengers^  with  Pontoe  looking  out  of  his  bladi 
patch,  and  making  an  inrentory  of  Asm  likewise^  probably  with  a  keea 
eye  to  busiBesa^  in  the  way  of  legs  that  might  be  mapped  at  with  im- 
punity. Pontoe's  mission  in  life  waa  saappiiig  at  legs^  and  he  natimilW 
viewed  people  tfaroogh  that  medium.  Everybody  looks  ihroagli  his 
own  glaes,  be  it  a  burnt  or  a  Claude  one,  and  will  be  shot  if  he 
will  lM>k  throngh  anybody's  else.  Why  might  not  Pontes^  too?  Ca« 
nine  snapping  ait  enemies'  ankles  is  not  more  dangeroas  tiiaa  hmnaa 
snappii^  at  friends'  characters  and  repntations,  is  it?  There  were  a  good 
many  people  on  bou^ :  there  were  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones,  of  course, 
looking  miserably  ill,  but  talking  of  the  Hopera  and  ^'Ide  Paik^ 
with  SMkly  smiles.  I  never  travel  but  I  see  that  genua  soroewhera 
wretched  swells  who  make  me  ready  to  cut  off  my  own  moustaches  ia 
disgust,  and  dress  in  serge  and  sackcloth^  when  I  see  tibeir  horrible 
stubbly  caricatures,  and  their  shocking  oaslanght  on  taste  and  ties. 
There  were  pretty  girls  in  hats  lisping  Longfellow's  poem  on  The  Sea 
and  petting  ii^itesimid  terriera  with  shyglaaeeo  at  ai^  to  show  how 
tiiey  would  pet  as,  if  we  wooki  let  them*  Thsre  were  a  bride  and  brides 
groom,  who  seemed  to  find  romance  vneommoBiy  slow  work  with  a 
loagh  sea,  and  a  hard-hearted  steward^  and  a  small  storm  ef  smuts  from 
ibe  frmndl,  which  seemed  as  destructive  to  the  lady's  temper  as  they 
decidedly  were  to  her  bomet.  There  was  a  vieiHis  mo^  who,  on  embark- 
n^,  eiprnssod  her  opfnaon  that  ^Hf  was  beautuin,  reiemng  to  the  sea  by 
Inat  laudatory  epithet,  waioi  fickle  element  felt  the  compfiment  so  fittle^ 
diaty  instead  of  returning  it,  it  tossed  her  in  ten  rainutM^  time  into  the 
siost  complete  aulithesM  of  beauty  that  ewi  nvs  fcmale  countenance 
eevld  be  iaMgiaed  te  present ;  and  there  was  tm  od(^  mean,  lietle  old  maa, 
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who  appeared  everlastingly  oocnpied  in  looking  at  me,  l%ere  was  nothings 
remancable  about  me  that  I  knew  of — nothing  odd,  I  trusted — certainly 
nothing  suspicious ;  I  was  not  got  up  so  elaborately  as  my  friends  the 
swells,  to  be  sure:  I  had  on  a  wide«awake,  and  a  ribbon  tie,  and  a  Maude 
of  the  simplest  shepherd  phiid  possible.  Nothing  queer  about  themf  was 
there?  But  I  certainly  was  au  object  of  most  extreme  solicitude  to  this 
old  fellow;  he  watched  me  furtively  like  a  cat  a  mouse-hole,  and  finally 
sidled  up,  and  began  speaking  to  me. 

<'  Rough  sea,  sir,  isn't  it  ?" 

Now  I  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  not  to  look  upon  it  as  con- 
founded impudence  for  him  to  address  me,  but  I  was  still  cosmopolitan 
enough  to  consider  it  only  due  to  courtesy  to  reply,  so  I  compromised 
the  matter  by  giving  a  monosyllabic  rejoinder : 

«  Rather  r 

**  Great  traveller,  perhaps,  sir— don't  mind  it  ?"  As  he  got  no  answer 
this  time,  he  tried  me  with  something  else :  *'  Fond  of  smoldng,  I  see, 
sir?  Very  nice  amusement,  I  dare  say,  when  it  don't  make  one  nek? 
Wish  I  could  do  it,  but  I  can't.  That's  an  uncommonly  handsome  pipe 
of  yours,  sir  ?" 

My  pipe  w<u  handsome,  and  a  singular  one,  too,  insomuch  as  the  bowl 
was  curiously  moulded  like  a  grinning  faun's  head,  and  I  had  had  my 
crest  put  on  it  with  my  initials,  and  generally  used  it,  though  it  was 
cumbersome  in  sise. 

'^  An  uncommonly  nice  pipe,"  went  on  the  loqua<nous  little  animal, 
eyeing  me  and  the  meerschaum  as  if  we  were  something  unparalleled 
and  monstrous.     **  Going  as  far  as  Paris,  may  I  ask?" 

'^  No,  sir,  you  may  not  ask,  for  it  is  no  concern  of  yours,"  said  I, 
knocking  the  ashes  off  the  pipe,  and  looking  at  him. 

I  suppose  my  eyes  expressed  my  thoughts,  which  were  rimply,  *^  What 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  your  impertinence  ?"  for  the  old  fellow  gave  a 
little  chuckle,  moved  away,  and  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as  if  I 
were  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  he  was  making  out  the  items  of  my 
personnel,  '^  Six  feet  as  near  as  may  be,  brown  moustaches,  aquiline 
features,  shepherd-plaid  scarf,  wide-awake,  meerschaum  with  a  faun's 
head  and  the  letters  L.  V.  H.  on  the  bowl.  Worth  taking  down,  and 
keeping  an  eye  upon,  anyhow.  I'll  ask  madame  what  she  thinks. 
Mighty  stiltified  !  We'll  see  if  we  can't  take  the  rise  out  of  him."  And 
the  little  man  shuffled  away,  taking  his  mem.-book  out  What  for? 
Not  to  enter  mine  and  my  meerschaum's  appearance,  surely?  I  was  not 
outlawed  for  debt,  or  a  secretary  of  a  Bible  Society  flying  with  the 
guineas  of  Christian  supporters  to  spend  them  over  the  water,  nor  a 
bank  director  cutting  a  rotten  concern  to  go  and  set  up  a  dashine  hotel 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es  with  the  tin  of  deluded  shareholders.  Tiuw  the 
rise  out  of  mef  I  laughed  at  the  little  wretch's  oddity,  as  Pontes  gave 
a  low  growl  after  the  departing  legs  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  snap 
at,  and  I  put  my  pipe  in  my  pocket  and  turned  to  take  a  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck.  My  curious  interlocutor  had  disappeared  into  the  cabin 
possibly,  and  I  walked  up  and  down  unmolested,  thanking  my  stars  I 
was  not  that  unlucky  bridegroom  who  between  his  own  sensations,  his 
nouvelle  mariee's  temper,  and  the  funnel's  smuts,  seemed  to  think  be 
had  better  give  up  the  ghost  altogether,  and  find  a  watery  grave  under 
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tike  paddk-wheelfl.  And  as  I  walked  I  saw,  just  coming  out  of  the 
cabin,  a  lady,  tripping  across  the  deck  as  safely  as  if  it  had  been  a  ball- 
room floor,  and  showing  the  most  charminjr  little  brodequins  in  the 
transit,  finally  nestling  herself  among  a  pile  of  cushions,  like  a  silky  little 
dog  in  its  basket  (or  a  Nereid  in  the  curl  of  a  ware,  my  dear  young  sir, 
if  you  prefer  poetic  similes,  in  which  esse,  par  parenthese^  I  would  beg  to 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  who  carries  poetry  into  the  kitchen, 
and  makes  yerses  upon  burst  boilers  and  other  domesticities  of  a  like 
character,  with  a  ponderous  playfulness  quite  marvellous — so  marvellous 
that,  like  a  certain  dexterous  coup  d'etat,  we  would  rather  not  see  it 
imitated,  we  think) — ^well,  my  lady  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  one, 
as  pretty  as  her  brodequins ;  and  as  she  lay  curled  on  her  cushions,  with 
a  Frendi  novel  and  a  smelling-bottle  in  her  small,  plump,  bien  gant^ 
hands,  with  her  shining  cr^p^  hair  and  her  bright,  sparkling,  inquisitive 
eyes,  like  a  marmoset's — and  her  pretty  caruation  cheeks,  and  I  was 
just  thinking  to  myself  what  a  godsend  the  bewitching  little  creature 
was,  and  going  to  address  her  with  some  common-place  or  other,  poor 
commencer,  when  up  she  started,  with  a  little  scream,  and  both  hands  ex- 
tended :  *'  Ah!  vous  voilk !  Mon  Dieu,  comme  je  suis  enchant^ !  Nous 
aommes  deux  feuilles  volantes,  et  nous  voili  rencontr^es  par  hasard  encore 
une  fois !" 

Here  was  somebody  who  knew  me  decidedly,  but  where  the  deuce  had 
I  seen  her?  She  met  me  with  the  greatest  animation — I  might  say 
ecstasy,  if  it  didn't  sound  vain — she  recognised  me  clearly,  and,  what 
was  more,  seemed  delighted  to  do  so,  and  I  hadn't  the  fiEuntest  concep- 
tion of  ever  having  seen  her  face  before !  There  I  stood,  holding  her 
hands  of  course,  and  looking  down  at  her,  wondering  where  the  deuce 
I  had  met  her,  raking  up  every  place  I'd  ever  been  in,  from  the 
Closerie  des  lilas  to  the  Salt  Lake,  and  trying  to  remember  every 
woman  I'd  ever  seen,  from  the  peeresses  at  Almaok's  to  the  can- 
tmi^es  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  not  a  bit  of  use;  I  didn't  recollect 
her,  and  I  couldn't,  but  I  was  scarcely  going  to  tell  her  so,  comme 
vous  concevez,  so  I  pressed  her  cream-coloured  gloves  warmly,  paid  her 
a  compliment  on  her  looks,  told  her  I  was  enchanted  to  see  her — which 
was  perfectly  true,  for  I  thought  a  little  mild  flirtation  would  while  away  the 
time  very  pleasantly  in  the  train  to  Paris,  if  she  were  going  on  there;  and, 
finally,  sat  down  by  her,  talking  away  as  if  we  were,  old  Mends,  with- 
out the  &intest  shadow  of  an  idea  who  the  devil  she  was.  She  might  be 
a  serene  highness  of  Something-Schwerin ;  she  might  be  a  danseuse  out 
of  the  Haymarket ;  she  might  be  a  foreign  princess  with  countless  titles ; 
she  might  be  a  little  adventuress  with  only  paste  rings ;  I  didn't  know, 
and,  what's  much  more,  I  didn't  care  ;  she  knew  me,  and  was  extremely 
pleasant  with  me,  and  was  a  gay,  I6g^re,  agreeable,  very  pretty  little 
woman — a  dangerous  one  very  likely  on  further  acquaintance^ — but  I  had 
eaten  too  much  wheat  in  my  day  to  fear  being  caught  with  chafi;  and  I 
sat  on  the  bench  beside  her,  the  envied  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
I  doubt  not,  and  talked  away  to  this  charming  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I'd  never  come  across  before,  to  the  best  of  my  (^^n  knowledge,  though 
she  was  evidently  as  intimate  as  could  be  with  me,  so  intimate  that  I 
began  to  think  my  memory  must  be  failing  me,  or  that  the  Bass  Fd 
taken  at  Folkestone  must  liave  had  a  dash  of  Lethe  in  it,  that  I  couldn't 
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IB jway  remember  thoie  bright,  bvowUp  manaoaet  eyes,  and  that  pimiiiiit 
nez  retiooM^  vhose  owner  retained  bo  flattering  a  veoeUeetian  or  sae. 
''Last  Auguft,''  tboi^ht  I,  ''where  the  denoe  wae  I?  In  Perth^ine, 
rd  aweaiv  knocking  over  tb«  grouie  with  Faidie.  I  harra'6  bean  Mt 
Emi  for  five  years  and  more."  But,  plaoe  am  dames ! — if  they  dan^ 
•tick  to  truth  we  mustn't  always  be  telUng  them  so,  er  we  shcnM  etecaaUy 
be  gmky  of  the  rodeness  of  oontradiotion;  so  I  asked  her  a  counter 

ioery,  if  she  thought  it  possible  Cor  any  living  man  to  foigei  any  days 
e'd  had  the  hapfuness  of  spending  with  her  ? 

'^  Fi  done,  hecasse  r  she  cried,  giving  me  a  blow  with  her  ivoiy-liandled 
pansol,  and  laughing  a  gay,  nuuMal  laugh.  '^  Do  you  suppose  I  behevm 
tiiat?  Not  a  word  of  it  I  remember  you  too  well  or  old !  Poor 
IXAguilaiv  do  you  remember  him  that  night  at  your  petit  eouper— lie 
bad  mst  at  the  roulette — and  what  fun  we  made  of  him?  Have  yon 
evsr  seen  him  nnce  ?*' 

"  D'Aguilar  ?  No,  I  don't  diink  I  have,"  said  L  Now,  to  the  best 
of  my  b^^  I'd  never  known  a  man  of  the  name,  but  he  might  have 
made  an  impression  on  her  and  none  on  me,  so  I  let  that  pass,  and 
thought  what  a' very  pretty  figure  she  was  ae  she  lay  back  en  the 
cushions,  taking  the  perfume  from  her  flacon,  which  had  Jockey  Club  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  I've  a  shrewd  suspicion  sal  volatile  at  the  oilieiv  as 
certain  clever  Essayists  we  know  of  have  refireshing  rationalism  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  it  at  one  end  of  their  pen,  but  a  little  drop  of 
orthodoxy  still  at  the  other  to  assuage  theor  bishop's  qoaiass  and  preservse 
iheir  social  preferments.  (Query:  Is  that  theu'  fuilt  after  all?  If 
Truth  paid  a  little  better  and  Precession  a  little  worse,  riuMildn't  we  hare 
more  of  the  one  and  less  of  the  other  ?  II  fiftut  vivre,  and  so  men  hold 
their  tongues.) 

"  And  are  you  going  on  to  Paris,  mon  cher  ?"  asked  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, or  rather  my  old  friend.  "  Ah,  you  are  then?  I  am  veiy  glad  of 
that,  you  can  see  me  through  that  horrid  douane,  and  we  eaa  go  on  to 
Paris  together.  And  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  F  losing 
yo«r  money  afler  those  stupid  hcncses,  and  risking  your  neck  after  fon% 
sBid  making  love  to  all  the  pretty  women  you've  mtet,  and  fofgettii^  me, 
your  best  mend  ?" 

Now  positively  she'd  hit  so  exactly  on  my  occupations,  that,  wkhthe 
greatest  efirontecy  in  the  world,  I  couldn't  have  told  her  she  was  wro^g; 
and  as  for  forgetting  her,  I  certainly  had  done  that  with  a  eomplsteness 
only  equal  to  that  with  which  your  oldest  chum  vrtu>  has  gone  to  the 
bad  invariably  forgets  that  "little  bill,"  or  that  "moe  bagatelle''  he 
borrowed  of  you  on  the  strength  of  die  old  Eton  and  Cambridge  days. 
So  I  made  her  another  pretty  indefinite  speech,  that  sounded  a  good 
deal,  but,  sifted,  meant  nothing,  as  several  speeches  do,  forensic,  minis- 
terkl,  post-prandiai,  and  others ;  and  while  the  Lord  Warden  pii&d 
across  ^  Channel,  and  Pontes  snapped  at  each  stewardess  as  she  passed 
him,  and  the  nouveaux  manes  looked  at  each  other  as  if  in  mute  but 
stem  demand  why  a  Margate  moon  wouldn't  have  done  as  w«U  $B  a 
Boulogne  one  fot  their*  lune  de  miel,  my  friend  and  I  flirted  pleasantly 
in  that  silvery  Gallic  tongue,  best  of  all  for  coquetry  or  repaiiee,  till  the 
Steamer  pbughed  her  way  into  the  Anglo-French  port 
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'^Take  care  of  my  luggage  a  moment,"  said  she;  ''  I  haye  left  my 
handkerchief  in  the  cahin.     No  !  I  would  rather  go  for  it  myself." 

And  down  she  went,  while  I,  with  her  maid,  guarded  the. hoses,  at 
which  I  hastily  darted  a  glance  and  read,  '*  MMame  la  Comtesse  de 
Coquelicot'' 

^*  Coquelicot !  CoqueHcot  P  I'd  neyer  heard  the  name  in  my  life  ; 
but,  howeyei^  I  wouldn't  tell  her  se.  I  was  in  for  the  aequaiotanoe, 
and  I  knew  very  well  how  to  take  care  of  myself  and  my  purse;  besides, 
Madame  de  Coquelicot  was  very  pretty,  and  extremely  agreeable  to  me. 
A$  I  was  looking  at  them  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  say  sharply, 
<<  Vous  ne  yoyez  pas  plus  Icun  que  yotre  nez.  Laissex-moi  &ire  et  je 
hd  ferai  yoir  du  paya.  Prenex  garde  qu'il  ne  yerrouille  pas,  c'est  tout 
ce  que  yous  avez  k  (aire !"  I  thought  it  sounded  like  my  countess's  voice, 
bat  it  couldn't  be,  for  she  just  theu  stood  by  my  elbow  bidding  me  take 
all  the  trouble,  and  mind  the  douaniers  didu^t  touch  her  boxes,  or  she 
would  never  ^eak  to  me  again. 

n. 

HOW,  31 OT  OWIHO  A  COniME,  I  WAS  SnLL  RX7HfiHn>  DfTO  BSBT. 

Or  course  I  saw  her  through  the  douane  and  into  the  train,  which 
was  just  starting  for  Paris,  and  got  in  myself.  She  was  a  very  agreeable 
woman.  No  possible  harm  could  come  of  a  little  civility  to  her  on  a 
journey ;  if  she  was  a  dame  dlndustrie,  I  wasn't  a  boy,  to  let  her  lighten 
my  pockets  ;  I  had  known  too  many  comtesses,  baronnes,  and  marquises. 
So  I  sat  ojiqposite  to  her  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  rector,  who  wrapped 
himself  in  a  great-coat  and  that  customary  hedgehog  noU  me  tangere 
aedusion  common  to  habitants  of  the  Britannic  Isles,  and  went  to  sleep, 
and  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  at  whom — the  girl  beating  her  out  and  out 
for  beauty — ^I  saw  madame  cast  certain  contemptuous  irritated  glances. 
Did  you  ever  aee  any  woman  look  pleasantly  at  another  if  she  was  pretty, 
or  qpeak  weU  of  her  by  any  chanee  ?  I  never  did.  Ladies  may  admit 
aome  possibility  of  virtue  in  a  plain  sister,  but  in  an  attractive  one  never. 
Teresa  Yelverton  has  our  sympathy  and  admiration,  but  wouldn't  her 
own  sex  have  loved  to  stone  her  if  they  could  have  found  a  flaw,  for  her 
one  unpardonable  sin,  poor  little  dear!  in  being  attractive,  talented,  and 
fagcinatiag  ?  Arria  Poetus  might  be  as  pure,  as  noble,  as  self-devoted  as 
the  would,  but  I  don't  doubt  that  the  Roman  ladies,  en  petit  <€omit^ 
hated  her  fi>r  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  tried  their  best  to  put 
sone  ''  bad  construction"  even  on  the  heroic  ^^  Poete  non  dolet"  of  a 
nature  too  high  and  lovinfi^  for  them  to  be  able  to  measure  or  understand, 
or  do  anything  but  vent  uieir  spite  in  throwing  stones  at  it ! 

The  train  whisked  on,  and  madame  settled  herself  in  her  compartment, 
looking  as  firesh  and  as  crisp  and  as  charmingly  got  up  as  if  she'd  just 
eome  out  of  her  boudoir  instead  of  off  the  Lord  Warden^  and  chatted  away 
so  fieuniliarly  that  I  felt  quite  sure  she  roust  have  known  me  all  my  life, 
though  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I'd  never  seen  her  till  an  hour  l>efore. 
She  called  me  ^'  Mon  cher"  and  *'  mon  gar9on,"  and  evidenthr  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  me  that  it  would  have  been  a  height  of  discourtesy  to 
tell  her  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side,  as  the  Irishmen  have  it,  and 
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that  I  had  do  more  remembrance  of  her  than  I  had  of  the  pointiman 
or  the  guard. 

So  we  talked  away  very  pleasantly,  thoee  quick  handsome  brown  ej-es  of 
hers  scanning  me  so  intentiy  when  I  appeared  not  to  be  looking  at  her, 
and  professing  themselves  under  their  curled  lashes  so  p^ectly  innoceot 
of  intending  any  such  scrutiny  when  I  did  regard  her,  that  I  began  to 
be  a  little  intrigu^  as  to  what  possible  interest  I  could  possess  for  her,  and 
to  think  I  must  be  a  more  interesting  personage  than  I  had  ever  flat- 
tered myself  before.  It  was  between  four  and  five  when  we  hissed  and 
snorted  and  puffed  into  the  Paris  station,  I  put  my  little  comtesse 
into  a  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  her,  a  very  dashing  carriage,  with  a 
pair  of  fretting  bays,  three  parts  thorough-bred,  that  wouldn't  have  made 
a  bad  figure  in  the  Ring,  and  had  the  tenderest  poign^  de  main  that 
ever  such  little  cream-gloved  fingers  gave  a  man,  as  Madame  de 
Coquelicot  sud  most  amiably, 

**  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  mon  ami.  No !  not  this  evemng,  I 
am  too  tired ;  but  to-morrow  as  early  as  you  like.  The  old  quarters, 
you  know." 

«  Where  the  deuce  are  ihe^  ?"  thought  I,  as  I  sud  aloud,  <<  The  old 
quarters  ?     Let  me  see,  what  is  the  exact  address?" 

<*  Numero  quinze, .  Rue  BeIph6gor-et-M^lusine,  quartier  du  Diable 
Boiteux — don't  you  remember  ?     Adieu,  and  au  revoir !" 

And  madame  waved  me  her  hand  and  bade  her  coachman  drive  off, 
and  I  laughed  as  I  turned  away  to  think  how  entirelv  I'd  forgotten  my 
fair  friend,  or  how  cleverly  the  little  woman  pretended  to  an  intimacy 
with  me,  for  some  purport  or  other,  that  remained  hidden  in  the  leaves 
of  fate.  '^  I'll  see  that  farce  to  the  end.  I*m  not  a  young  bird  to  be 
trapped  and  plucked,  and  she's  certainly  pretty  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  on  her,"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  walked  to  the  voitnre 
Mills  had  summoned.  As  I  jumped  into  it  I  dropped  my  stick.  Some- 
body picked  it  up,  and  as  I  thank^  him  I  saw  it  was  the  Httle  man  whom 
I  had  snubbed  so  unceremoniously  on  board  the  Lord  Warden.  *'  You  are 
quite  welcome,  sir ;  good  evening,"  he  said,  shuffling  off  to  his  own  cab. 
And  when  I  was  set  down  at  the  rooms  where  I  generally  stay  when  in 
Paris,  who  should  stand  on  the  pav^  watching  me  curiously,  but  the  old 
fellow  again,  or  his  ghost — a  very  seedy-looking  ghost,  too,  with  a  dis- 
reputable air,  redolent  of  Whitecross-street,  Leicester-square,  Hombnrg, 
and  all  refuges  for  those  whom  fortune  won't  smile  upon,  and  whose  charac- 
ters are  usually  purified  with  the  ablution  known  as  whitewash — watching 
me,  certainly  watching  me,  though  he  did  his  best  not  to  be  seen.  Why 
had  I  all  of  a  sudden  become  so  extreme  an  object  of  interest  to  people? 
Did  they  take  me  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord  come  to  steal  surreptitiously 
into  the  Tuileries  to  take  the  crown  from  that  clever  fellow  who  is  his 
own  detts  ex  machind,  and  seems  to  have  stolen  Atropos's  scissors  and  to 
be  snipping  the  thread  long  and  short,  as  it  amuses  him,  for  everybody  in 
Europe  p  Did  they  fancy  I'd  come  to  fire  off  bombs  like  Orsini,  or  to 
dabble  in  giant  frauds  like  Law  or  Mires  ?  Had  I  anything  odd  about 
me?  Had  I  murdered  anybody  without  knowing  it?  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy without  remembering  it  ?  become  a  celebre  without  being  aware 
of  it  ?  joined  a  secret  society  and  broken  my  oath  without  recollecting 
it?     The  people  of  the  hotel  didn't  seem  to  find  anything  peculiar  in  me; 
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ihey  recogniaed  me,  iodeed,  but  in  no  uopleasant  manner,  as  their  recog- 
nition resulted  in  as  good  a  dinner  and  as  choice  wines  as  ever  gladdened 
a  man's  soul,  orer  which  I  forgot  all  about  the  acquaintance  on  board  tha 
Lord  Warden,  and  after  which  I  drove  to  the  Jockey  Club,  found  up 
my  old  chums,  went  to  the  Opera  to  see  a  new  danseuse  in  **  Satanella,^' 
supped  at  the  Maison  Dor^e,  and  finally  went  back  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Londres  in  the  grey  of  the  spring  morning,  which  was  just  light  enough 
for  me  to  see  two  men  dodging  me  from  the  cafe — which  it  was  easy  to 
do,  for  my  driver  was  an  Alsatian  and  sleepy,  and  let  his  horse  creep  at 
his  will — ^o  men  whom  I  heard  whisper, 

'<  C'est  lui — sans  doute  c*est  lui — au  moins  k  perte  de  vue.  H  faut  fiftire 
le  bee  k  monsieur ** 

I  lost  the  rest ;  but  what  the  deuce  did  they  know  about  me  P  and  to 
whom  were  they  going  to  give  a  cue  as  if  I'd  escaped  from  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  was  required  to  be  recaptured  p  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  but  one 
of  them  looked  deucedly  like  my  littie  old  man  of  the  steamer ;  but  what 
possible  interest  on  earUi  could  I  have  for  them?  I  owed  no  man  any- 
thing, nobody  could  pull  me  up  for  debt — not  even  for  a  case  of 
Havannahs,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  unpaid  for ;  it  was  vastly  odd  to  be 
dodged  in  this  s^le,  as  if  detectives  were  at  my  heels  for  embezzlement. 
But  I  was  too  tired  to  think  much  about  it,  so  I  turned  in  and  went  to 
sleep,  by  no  means  uncertain  that  I  shouldn't  be  woke  up  like  Chan- 
gamier  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  marehed  off  by  gendarmerie, 
possibly  to  find  myself  located  in  Brest,  or  Toulon,  for  some  capital 
crime  of  which  I'd  forgotten  being  the  perpetrator. 

When  the  morning  rose,  I  remembered  my  engagement  to  Madame 
de  Coquelicot,  my  pretty  little  friend  who  knew  so  much  about  me,  and 
of  whom  I  knew  notiiing,  and  was  just  going  into  my  coffee,  omelette, 
claret,  sardines,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  looking  over  the  Times  and 
the  Charivari  in  my  own  room  preparatory  to  calling  on  her,  when 
Mills  tapped  at  the  door. 

^*  K  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  man  here  who  wants  to  see  you." 

"See  me  I     What  for?" 

''He  says  he  wants  to  see  you  about  some  wine,  sir — three  dozen  of 
Marcobrunnen  as  is  owing  for.'' 

"  Owing  for  ?  Nonsense.  Never  bought  any  Mareobrunnen  by  the 
dozen  in  my  life.     He's  made  a  mistake;  go  and  tell  him  so." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  he  says  you  do  owe  it  him,  sir,  and  he 
won't  go  without  it,"  said  Mills,  returning. 

<<  Deuce  take  his  impudence  !  he's  made  some  mistake,  I  tell  you ;  he 
must  have  the  wrong  name." 

"  No,  sir,  he  hasn't  got  the  wrong  name  ;  leastways,  not  wrong  as  the 
French  would  pronounce  it.  He  asked  me  for  Monsieur  Hervey,  and 
here's  the  bill  if  you  will  please  to  look  at  it." 

*<  Take  the  bill  to  the  deuce,"  said  I,  ''  and  don't  come  bothering  me. 
I  don't  owe  a  centime  in  Paris,  tell  him  so,  and  that  if  he  doesn't  go 
about  his  business  we  shall  call  in  the  police." 

Mills  departed  on  his  mission,  and  I  lighted  my  meerschaum  to  have 
a  quiet  smoke,  but  peace  was  not  for  me:  there  came  another  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Mills  ventured  in  again,  every  lineament  of  his  countenance 
replete  with  injured  dignity  and  noble  indignation. 
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<<  Wbat's  the  row,  ACils  ?    Won't  the  frllov  go  ?" 

*'  Yef»  air,  he'%  gooe;  bat^  air,  he  had  the  ^obAw  impikifie  te  wmy 
he'd  haye  the  hw  upon  joa;  he  did,  indeed^  sir,  far  a  paitrpr  ihneedosen 
of  hock  r 

It  was  ihe  horrible  insignificance  of  the  debi  that  iiweiihihiiid  M3b. 
If  it  had  been  a  &w  theuMnds,  now,  he  wonlda't  have  felt  kwaccd  by  it; 
he  was  accastomed  to  Hve  with  gentlemen  who,  if  thej  goi  koho  £ffi- 
cnlties,  ffot  into  them  en  roi,  and  who,  if  they  went  to  the  dngs^  deove  on 
that  unpleasant  road  an  ^prand  galops  with  po6tUion%  and  ontridew,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  comme  d  faut. 

^  For  a  debt  I  don't  owe!  that's  a  goed  idea.  He'U  have  to  proye 
my  identity  first,  and  bis  own  claim  afterwards.  What  yon  me—  by 
listening  to  such  fellows  I  can't  imagine.  Milk.  Tea  aheaid  send  tfiem 
to  the  nght-about  without  ooming  to  trouble  aie." 

''But,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,  thoe's  anodier  one  now — fimn  a 
H.  FoUet\  of  the  Hue  Vivienne--about  soaw  coats  asd  vest%  sic,  that 
he  says  you  had  of  him  this  time  last  year." 

"  Goa  bless  me !  are  all  the  Parisians  gone  mad?  I  owe  no  debts 
here — not  a  aou.  It's  a  pleasant  thifl^,  oertunly,  if  tradesmen  tmt  aaddk 
foreigners  with  biUi  in  tnis  style !     What  the  ^aee  do  they  mean  by  itT* 

'<  Then  you  won't  look  at  the  bill,  if  you  pieaee,  mi7* 

^  Certamly  not  It  is  nothing  to  me.  Go  and  turn  the  MHom  oat 
this  moment,  or  let  them  find  their  right  debtor.  This  is  a  pt«t^  atete 
of  things  1  to  be  besieged  by  creditors  the  miaate  one  sets  §09t        " 

But  my  peroration  was  cut  short  Threi^h  the  doer  lAuck  MiUs  hnd 
lefb  open  a  little  burst  a  wiry,  excitable,  volaUe,  aad  indehUy  wfonged 
little  man,  who  pounced  upon  me  with  wild  alacrity. 

'*Ab,  mensieui^  vous  voili  attrap^I  Payea-aous  eela— dnq  cent 
quatre-yiagt-*douxe  firancs.  Voyez  yous  I  yoil^  une  ann^  eati^  que  neas 
Tous  ayoas  attendn.  Cinq  oent  quatre-vingt-douze  francs,  fic^gasdes  Je 
m^moire:  un  habit,  un  Tdma,  un ** 

**  AUez-yous  en !"  said  I,  repressing  a  strong  impulse  to  tangh  an  im- 
pulse which,  I  believe,  lowered  me  irremediably  in  Mills's  eyes.  "  AHei- 
yous  en  I  je  ne  yous  dois  pas  un  sou.  Je  ne  eius  jamais  enla6  dans 
yotre  magasin.     Comment  osez-vous " 

*^  Quoi  1"  shrieked  the  little  emissary  of  M.  F<dlet  "  Yous  ne  nous 
deyez  rien?  Oh,  monstre  d'Anglais  !  yous  ne  nous  deyez  nen?  Vsis 
xegardez  done  le  m^moire !" 

^'  Au  diable  le  memoire,  et  yous  aussi !  Quittez  ma  cfaamfare  a 
llnstant,  ou  j'appeUerai,"  began  I,  taking  my  pipe  out  of  my  month, 
fairly  exasperated.  "  Mills,  why  don't  you  turn  that  fellow  out?  he  ii 
fnbiect  to  the  law  already  for  assaulting  me  in  this  manner." 

But  the  little  fellow  didn't  wait  to  be  turned  out ;  the  boUy  and  the 
coward  generally  unite  in  one  person,  they  say,  and  I  suppose  die  yinon 
of  single  combat  with  two  monsties  d'Anglais  was  too  mudii  for  him. 

«  Yous  ayez  refus^  de  me  payer,  et  yous  m'ayex  menacd  C'est  bieo* 
monsieur !     Nous  verrons !" 

And  he  clattered  down  the  stairs,  ngned  tlaAher  in  a  lewdly  and  im- 
perious manner  by  Mills,  as  fast  as  his  little  feet  comld  cany  him;  and 
aa  he  went  we  heard  a  diminuendo  cataract  of  ''  Affirenx  menteor  1—* 
Abominable  sc^erat !"  ^be.  dec,  in  his  shrill,  yo(»feco«s,  little  TOicei  and  I 
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told  MiUfl  to  get  ny  bttfc  and  glovei»  dtioldagiMdadly  thftt  n^ 
MM  mail,  ttfti  that  I  iMid  b^oaM  the  «peeial  object  of  their  ioaMie  fiuy. 
I'd  £illea  isto  a  aett  of  people  who  evidently  knew  aioce  abont  me  than 
I  knew  Bi jrael^  and  I  wondered  if  I  dbetdd  find  any  Q.  £.  D.  to  the 
pfofaJem  at  MadaaM  de  Coquelioot'i,  as  I  got  into  a  Haniom  and  hade 
the  drivw  take  me  te  No.  15,  Bae  Belph^ror-et-M^hiaae^  qaartier  da 
Diablo  Boiteuz,  of  which  fiwhioneble  ui^iirg,  if  joa  are  igaorant,  I 
beg  leare  to  hint  that  yea  know  nothing  of  Pans. 

m. 

HOW  I  FELL  AMOMO  TmSVEB. 

Iv  was  a  very  handsome  hoase,  but  one  whioh,  thou^  madame  had 
alluded  to  it  as  eld  qnartew  very  &militf  to  me,  I  had  never  been  in,  to 
my  knowledge.  I  inquired  for  madame.  The  pertsr  aaswsrod,  *'  Ooi, 
monsieoiv  alio  est  chea  elleu  Mootei  aa  premier,  s'il  voas  j^laifc;"  and 
an  premier  I  went  accordingly,  where  I  was  received  by  aa  exceedingly 
respleadeat  valet,  who  i^ppwed  to  know  perfectly  who  I  was  without 
my  telling  him.  The  deaee,  I  thought  it  was  unooaunonly  odd  evaty- 
bddy  knew  sm  here,  and  I  could  reo^leot  nobody  I  Bat  I  had  no  time 
to  reflect  i^Km  it,  for  the  valet  flung  the  door  open,  and  I  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  my  Comtesse  de  Coquelioot.  If  she  had  looked 
charming  an  the  deck  of  the  Loni  Warden^  she  looked  ten  thousand 
times  more  so  now,  sitting  in  a  donneuse,  dad  in  the  daintiest  n^gligi6 
possible  to  devise,  with  cobweb  lace  about  her  throat  and  wrists,  and 
gold-broidered  slippers  on  her  feet,  as  pretty  a  tableau  as  a  man  could 
want,  reading  her  yeUow-papered  roman,  and  stiiring  the  cream'into  some 
diooolate  that  stood  on  a  little  silver  service  \ify  her  side  :  a  very  pretty 
tahleaa,  indeed — too  pretty,  surely,  for  me  to  have  so  utterly  forgotten 
it  if  I  had  ever  seen  it  before!  She  rose  to  meet  me  with  her  hands  oat- 
stretched,  and  so  sweet  a  smile,  that  I  ooald  scarcely  foil  to  greet  her 
vrith  oqaal  warmth. 

^  Well,  moat  dier,"  said  the  Comtesse,  seating  henel^  gmog  ine  a 
delicate  blow  widi  her  reman,  and  signing  me  to  a  chair  by  her,  ''so you 
have  kept  your  appointment,  and  eome  to  see  aie  T* 

<<  Do  jFOtt  suppose  any  man  ooald  fail  to  come  and  see  yen  if  you*d  let 
him?"  said  I,  thinldng  to  myself  what  a  dencedly  pretty  woman  she  was 
without  her  bonnet. 

''  Ah,  b^ !  yoH  have  been  long  enohgh  without  coming  to  see  me,*' 
Iftaghed  madame.  ''  It  was  very  shabby  of  you,  oaro,  to  run  off  firaas 
Ems  as  you  did !" 

<'  Enn  off  from  Ems  !    Decidedly  the  little  woman's  mad,"  thought  I. 

'^  We  were  rery  happy  at  Ems,  caro !"  sighed  madame,  with  a  pretty 
pathetic  air.  ''  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  beaux  jours  like  those  won't  last  m 
over?" 

Of  coarse  I  answered  her  suitably,  to  the  effsct  that  any  days  in  her 
society  mast  be  the  plus  beaux  jours  of  hb  life  to  any  man,  and  oar  tdt»* 
i^t^te  was  gMng  on  a  ravir.  I  was  ccmipletely  bewiklered  by  her  oo»- 
atant  references  to  a  past  with  which  I  ought  to  have  been  as  well 
acquainted  as  she,  but  of  which  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember 
a  word;  but,  as  I  sand  before^  she  was  bst  too  pretty  a  wooma  for  any 
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mftD  to  dlaclaim  a  friendtUp  ihe  clidined  wiHh  him,  and  we  were  ffobg 
on  k  ravir,  when  eTery  nerve  in  my  lyttem  received  as  violent  a  gaJvanie 
•bock  as  erer  any  luckiest  rui  in  urbe  received  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  I 
started  as  thoogh  the  most  horrible  douche  that  ever  the  water  cure  gave 
to  any  victim  surrendered  to  its  grasp  had  struck  me  with  an  arm  of  ice, 
when  my  little  comtesse,  looking  at  me  under  her  fringed  lashes,  and 
olofine  her  soft  warm  hand  on  mme,  whispered,  sweetly, 

«  Mon  cher !  would  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  pay  me  those  seven 
thousand  francs  you  lost  to  me  at  6carti  last  August  f 

I  am  a  cool  fellow  generally,  I  believe;  used  to  flatter  myself  that  no- 
thing could  startle  me;  that  if  I  possessed  nerves  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  humanity,  they  were  of  that  texture  commonly  denominated  cast 
iron ;  but  I  can  say  so  no  longer,  for  when  the  Comtesse  spoke  those 
wOTds,  a  child,  had  there  been  one  in  the  room  disposed  to  so  pugilistic 
an  enterprise,  might  have  knocked  me  down.  Plon-plon's  fit  of  elo- 
quence could  not  surprise  France,  nor  their  sudden  notoriety  bewilder  die 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  beau-fils,  nor  the  Seven  Essayists'  free  speech 
amaze  the  legend-loving  Church,  more  utterly  than  Madame  de  Co- 
quelioot's  speech  surpris^,  bewildered,  and  hornfied  me.  I  stared  at  her, 
and  mechanically  re-echoed,  '*  Seven  thousand  francs — I — ^lost — to  you  !** 

She  shook  her  head  at  me,  and  gave  me  another  rebuking  blow  with 
Le  Brun's  yellow  volume. 

*'  Ah,  m^chantl  Do  you  pretend  to  forget  it?  Fi  done  I  for  shame  I 
Ton  recollect  well  enoueh !" 

"  On  my  honour,  madame— " 

She  shook  her  head  again,  and  laughed,  gaily  : 

''  Ah,  bon  Dieu  I  your  honour,  mon  cher,  is  not  a  very  wonderful 
witness.    If  you've  no  better  gage  than  your  honour,  mon  gar9on ^" 

This  was  going  a  little  bit  too  £ir :  yre  do  let  women  say  more  than 
men,  but  there  are  limits  to  one's  allowance  even  to  the  female  tongue. 
I  shook  off  her  hand,  and  got  out  of  the  chair. 

<<  Madame,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,  nor  can  you,  I 
think,  know  whom  you  are  addressing.  There  must  be  some  very  extra- 
ordinary mbtake  here.     On  my  word,  as  a  gentleman,  I  never " 

But  she  interrupted  me  with  peals  of  laughter. 

<*  That  will  do,  tres  cher  I  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,  or 
you  would  scarcely  try  to  talk  that  nonsense  to  me.  Ton  will  say  you 
never  played  ^cart^  at  all  with  me,  I  suppose,  next?" 

^*  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  decidedly  never  did,  madame.  I 
repeat,  again,  that  you  are  speaking  under  some  very  extraordinary  delu- 
rion." 

<<  Do  be  quiet,  b^casse ;  you  make  me  laugh  too  much !"  cried  the 
Comtesse,  beginning  to  look  rather  angry,  though  with  a  nasty  glitter  in 
her  eyes,  beating  an  impatient  tattoo  with  her  spoon  on  the  Sevres 
saucer.  Tou  may  generally  know  your  suppressed  vixen  by  that  sort  of 
angry  rataplan :  she  beats  an  inanimate  object  when  she  would  love^  if 
she  couki,  to  be  beating  you.  "  I  like  you  very  much,  mon  ami,  but  I 
did  not  like  your  running  off  from  Ems  in  my  debt,  and  I  don't  like 
your  pretence  of  ignorance  now.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  pay  me 
those  seven  thousand  frtincs  without  delay,  for  I  am  extravagant— oomme 
voos  saves  bien — and  they  will  fill  up  a  little  gap  nicely." 
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*'  But,  W  Heaven,  I  owe  jou  none.  I  ne?er  played  6cart^  with  jon  in 
my  life.     I  was  never  at  Ems  last  August " 

*<  Hush,  hush,  hush  !^  cried  madame,  her  tattoo  gettbg  fiercer  and  her 
laugh  louder^  *'  What  will  you  say  next  ?  Never  played  ^cart^I  never 
at  Ems !     Grand  Dieu !  what  next  P' 

*<  Anything  you  like^  madame;  and,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  not  a  hoy  to 
be  tricked  in  this  way,  and  be  frightened  into  paying  a  debt  I  never  con- 
tracted. I  suppose  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  come  amongst  a  gang  of 
swindlers,  but  I  am  not  so  great  a  one  as  to  stay  amongst  them.  Another 
time,  madame,  try  die  trick  on  some  younger  bird,  thoueh  it  is  an  adroit 
one,  I  admit,  and  allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  wiuiing  you  a  very 
good  morning !"  sud  I,  backing  to  the  door,  too  disgusted  with  my  own 
tomfoolery  in  coming  there  at  all  to  remember  courtesy  or  anything  else. 
Tomfoolery,  indeed !  As  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door  I  found 
it  was  £Bistened  on  the  other  side,  and  that  I,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  come  there  at  all,  was,  as  I  richly  deserved  to  be,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Comtesse  de  Coquelicot's  drawing-room. 

She  nodded  her  head  with  devilish  delight,  laughing  agun,  though 
her  dark  eyes  scintillated  angrily. 

*'  The  windows  are  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  mon  cher.  Ah  I 
b^casse,  now  we  have  caught  yon  again,  do  you  think  we  should  be  so 
silly  as  to  let  you  go  so  easily  ?  Have  you  quite  forgotten  all  those 
litue  bills  and  bonds  at  Ems,  caro  ?" 

'*  Bills  and  bonds !"  I  repeated,  contemptuously.  *^  On  my  life,  this  is 
carrying  the  farce  too  far !  You  mistake.  /  am  not  your  victim,  madame," 
said  I,  only  keeping  myself  cool  by  recollecting  my  combatant  was  a 
woman.  "  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  putting  an  end  to  this,  and  order- 
ing your  servants  to  unlock  this  door.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  by 
detaining  me  thus,  the  law ** 

*'  The  law !  Ah !  you  wish  for  the  law.  C'est  bien  !**  cried  madame, 
clapping  her  plump  and  jewelled  hands. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  preconcerted  signal,  for  a  door  I  had  not  noticed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  salon  opened  softly,  and  a  man,  curled  and  ringed, 
a  Jew  all  over,  came  noiselessly  in,  with  another  insignificant  fellow, 
neither  of  whom  had  I  ever  seen  before,  and,  coming  up  to  me  and 
laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  the  latter  whispered  the  lively  and 
ag^reeable  information, 

'*  Monsieur,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  I  arrest  you." 

*' Arrest  me!     The  deuce!    What  for?" 

"  For  the  several  sums  of  seven  thousand  francs,  twenty  thousand 
francs,  and  fifteen  thousand  francs,  borrowed  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  from  Alcide  Mathieu,**  began  the  fellow,  with  such 
abominable  legal  precision  and  audacity  that,  k  la  David,  the  fire  kindled 
and  I  spake  more  furiously  than  perchance  was  prudent. 

Shaking  off  his  grasp  with  a  ierk  that  span  him  off  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  <'  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  this  tomfoolery  P  I  owe 
nobody  a  sou,  and  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  You  are  a  league  of 
rascally  iharpers,  but  if  you  &ncy  to  trap  or  frighten  me  into  admitting 
your  charges  and  letting  you  pick  my  pockets,  you  are  exceedingly  mis- 
taken.    You  are  a  gang  of  swindlers,  and  as  such  I  will  cite  you  before 
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^'Oh^refirailir  Ariek»dMadaa»deCoqaeKoot.  ««lfon  diea!  who 
oonld  think  any  liying  mortol  wM  hay»  mA  tnhudmm  impmience^  when 
h»  koow»— .^' 

<<  Knows  l"  dndded  Ae  indiTidaal  of  jewefa  and  coils,  who  I  coo- 
jectured  was  the  aforesaid  Alcide  Madiiea*     ^  Somethng  he  will  know 

<<  Dooetnenl^  doaeenmity  madamey"  said  the  niinatve  Vidooq,  who, 
hamg  got  ne  iaio  the  gri£RM  of  the  law  was  soarcely  gomg  to  Wt  me 
eff  so  easily,  ^  take  care,  er  joo  will  commtt  joorself  for  Khel  as  welL 
IHaBtxe!"  amd  he^  tming  to  me^  "^k  is  of  no  vee  resistiBg.  Come, 
,  do  not  oblige  mm  lo  naake  a  scene.     Come  with  me  ^uietlj. 


lik^  a  gentlswiM  Yon  have  giren  ns  a  great  deal  of  trooUsi  If  ycm 
weald  have  settled  tiiese  little  auMers  privately  with  Moosieiir  Madisea 
sizmoathsago " 

The  cool  impadenee  of  the  Mkw  positivelj  stmmed  Hie.  I,  who  had 
neyer  seen  tav^  one  of  them  in  my  life^  to  he  told  I  had  giveii  them  a 
great  deal  of  trosUe^  that  I  dnrald  haye  settled  diese  litUe  mattsfs — 
little  matftcrs^  foesooth !— six  months  ago !  I,  who  flattered  myself  ihat 
I  was  a  cool  hand,  and  knew  life,  if  anyhody  knew  it,  to  haye  let  myself 
he  trapped  into  thb  by  that  little  demon,  De  Co^ndicot !  The  deTil 
within  me  was  roased,  and  nodnng  short  of  knodciag  Aem  all  down 
wewki  have  eooled  me  in  the  least.  As  the  fsUow  came  up  to  lay  hie 
hand  on  me  again,  I  set  my  back  to  the  door  and  prepared  to  reewye 
them  scientifically. 

^  II  jFOu  attempt  to  lay  a  hand  on  mm  again  I  shall  knock  yon  down. 
Yon  are  a  gang  of  swindlers,  and  if  yon  refnee  to  vnfe^  urn  deor,  X 
will  Aiow  open  the  window,  eaH  in  the  poKos,  and  gtfe  yon  into  cos- 
tody " 

'^  Ah  ha !  that  is  your  game !"  said  the  man,  with  a  smile,  momg 
hoBself  to  the  window  and  giving  a  low  whis tie,  while  M.  Matbiea,  wim 
a  laugh,  laid  his  erasp  on  my  arms  to  pinion  them  bdund  me,  and  the 
Comtesse  lay  hack  in  her  dormense,  langhiag  shrilly  in  concert  Bat 
thai  was  ratinr  too  nnich  of  a  good  thing.  There  are  &mts  to  hnman 
eadufanee,  and  before  he  oobld  touch  me,  I  knocked  him  over  with  a  tap 
oa  his  fece. 

«« Ah  ha !  lor  debt,  for  asNuiit,  Ihr  Khel,"  murmured  the  oiher  man, 
with  a  purr  of  enjoyment'  at  the  prospect  of  three  soch  charges  com- 
bined agiunst  one  individBal,  as  the  door  behind  me  opened  with  a  jerk 
that  made  me  stagger  forward,  and  I  feH  helpless  into  the  stem  grasp  of 
two  gendarmes,  who,  I  presume^  at  their  commandant's  ^Hmtls^  had  oome 
np-stairs  to  oope  yMt  so  beffioese  and  restive  a  prisoner. 

<<  Wyi  yon  go  qnietly  now,  monsieor?"  asked  he,  while  my  scv-disant 
creditor  rose  slowly  from  the  ioor,  wiping  the  hkeod  from  his  &oe  and  head 
with  muttered  oaw  ef  yengeanea. 

It  was  no  mm  not  going  quietly.  IdidnH  wont  to  Uacfen  my  name 
by  heing  shown  np  in  an  assanlt  Um  seme  tipsy  yomgster.  it  was  no 
earthly  flood  talkmg  sense  to  these  lasods;  tiiey'd  the  best  o#  it  at  pre- 
sent^ and  the  only  way  to  get  die  eame  into  my  own  handb  was  t»  stats 
the  case  to  some  sensibleindgey  wk»  wookl  give  me  a  hearing  snid  listen 
to  die  cimnastoDoss.  Of  oouise^  ia  aa  eonrt  oonld  they  make  out  dieir 
case,  and  it  was  a  perfect  bewilderment  to  me  what  sort  of  game  diey 
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cooM  raeaa  to  be  playii^,  or  why  tkey  riMuld  Imye  pounced  upon  me  as 
the  Tietim  of  it — ui  Engfishfnaii  only  just  lastded  in  France,  of  whom 
they  couldn't  possibly  know  anytfaiBg.  So  I  went  qcdetly,  and  the  whole 
of  tiie  Boe  BM|^6gor-et-M^la8ine^  from  the  sizi^me  to  the  rez-de-chau8- 
s^  of  each  domi<nl^  af^ieared  to  me  to  hare  tnrned  out  to  witness  my 
ooDfoy  bv  gendannes.  There  were  ladies  <^iening  die  jalousies  to  peep 
at  me,  ehi&en  running  out  on  the  balconies  to  hingh  at  me,  grim 
porters  coming  to  the  grilles  to  stare  a*  me,  gamins  loitering  in  the 
gutters  to  make  fun  of  me,  while  I  swore  9oHo  voce  like  a  trooper  at  mr 
own  confomided  fbUy  m  letting  myself  be  trapped  by  that  o^fous  littfo 
Coqvdicot^  when  wm  were  ^y  handsomer  women  in  Paris^  too !  into 
waok  a  ridiculous  and  apparently  inextricable  a  scrape.  Howerer,  I  went 
quietly,  not  exactly  enjoying  my  new  position,  but  makings  the  best  of 
it  with  Tapleyan  philosophy,  consoling  mysdf  with  the  reflection  that  I 
should  scarcely  14  put  out  of  the  world,  YSke  Mrs.  Dombey,  without 
making  an  effort,  and  diat  I,  an  Englishman,  witii  friends  by  the  dosen 
among  the  French  noblesse  and  at  the  British  Legation,  would  scarcely 
let  myself  be  treated  in  this  style  without  kicking  up  a  dust  about  it> 
e^en  if  that  dust  were  the  whmwind  that  should  blow  up  tiie  Anglo- 
French  alliance. 

It  waa  three  o^dock  before  I  was  taken  into  oour^  where,  or  by  what 
rules,  on  my  life,  I  hardly  know  now,  it  was  so  bewildering  an  affair  that 
I  took  little  note  of  particulars.  The  intervt^  was  passed  Inr  me  as  you, 
my  fympathetie  reader,  can  easily  imagine,  in  much  such  a  state  of 
rirtuous  indignation  as  the  Z.  6.  Bon  exhibits  when  his  keeper  makes 
him  wait  too  long  for  his  dinner.  There  were  my  accusers:  the  fat  man 
with  the  jewels  imd  curls^  demrately,  rillanou^  Jewish,  with  a  bandage 
on  hia  forehead,  which  afforaed  me  fiendish  delight;  ^re  was  pretty, 
gaily  dressed,  highly  rouged  Madame  de  Coquelicot,  aa  witness,  I  sup- 
pose; there  was  my  old  man  of  the  steamer;  there  was  die  wine  mer- 
chant's agent;  there  was  the  tmlor  and  his  emiesarT ;  there  was  cTcry- 
body  amnred  in  grim  and  inexorable  array;  and  there  was  I,  charged 
tiiere  witn  debt,  assault,  and  libd.  Wasn't  it  pleasant?  and,  for  the 
commencement  of  a  first  day  in  Paris,  hadn't  it  a  nice  oocdeur  de  rose 
aspect?  How  bitteriy  I  swore  at  myself!  Surely  those  oaths  were  as 
pardonable,  under  the  <m«umstanoes,  as  Undo  Toby's !  ^ 

I'd  nerer  been  m  a  French  court  in  my  Kfe.  I  didn't  know  who  was 
who,  nor  how  the  proceedings  were  likdy  to  commence^  Somebody — I 
think  the  judjg^e— eyed  me  fiercely.  I  dare  say  he  thought  me  a  hardened 
sinner;  perhaps  he'd  been  a  refugee  in  his  tine,  and  been  had  up  at 
Bow,  or  Westminster,  and  enjoyed  the  qyportmiity  of  retafiating  a  ottle 
oo  a  son  of  Albion.     He  began  in  a  stern  yoice: 

«  Voas,  Wonce  Victor  Henr^ ** 

I  put  tq»  my  eye-giasi  and  stased  at  bin— «d  act  wUch  he  seemed  to 
oonaider  an  impertinence.  I  wonder  why.  I'ye  put  im  that  self-same 
ejo-glass  at  some  of  the  best  women  in  tne  peerage,  at  her  Majeshr  her- 
mAS,  lounging  on  the  rails  or  driring  down  the  Buig,  and  none  of  iftsfli 
took  it  as  an  offmice. 

<<  HaUo^  shr,"  said  I,  '^wmta  mmvte.    That  isn*t  my  name."  . 

^^  Do  not  address  the  court  in  that  impertiiieBt  manner,  sit.  What  do 
yoa  intend  to  imfdy  by  so  singular  a  ren«  as  that  it  is  *not  your  name  ?^ 
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"  I  mean  what  I  saj,  and  there's  nothing  singular  aboat  it,**  said  I, 
heedless  of  the  indignation  with  which  OTerybodj  was  r^ardiag  me  for 
renturine  to  interrupt  the  court  "  It's  not  my  name  Fm  an  English- 
man, and  am  called  Lieonard  Vllliers  Henrey,  as  you  can  see  in  my  pass- 
port ;  and  as  my  friends — the  British  ambassador  himself,  if  yon  very 
much  prefer  him^will  swear  to  you  at  any  moment.  I  haye  been 
brought  here  on  false  pretences,  chsirged  with  false  debts,  under,  as  I  see 
BOW,  a  false  name.  It  is  either  a  conspiracy  or  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  In  either  circumstance  I  shall  expect  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
trouble,  annoyance,  and  insult  to  which  I  have  been  subject  this  morn- 
ing, or  I  shall  decidedly  complain  to  the  British  Legation  of  the  abomi- 
nable manner  in  which  a  British  subject  is  liable  to  be  treated  by  a  gang 
of  French  swindlers  the  moment  he  sets  foot  in  Paris." 

I  hurled  my  words  at  him  in  the  fiercest  passion  I  ever  was  in  in  my 
life.  I  certainly  astonished  an  audience  then,  if  anybody  ever  did. 
The  judge  stared,  the  gendarmes  stared,  Madame  de  Coquelioot,  the  man 
of  curb  and  ring^,  the  wine-merchant,  the  tailor,  everybody  stared  at  me 
in  my  passionate  peroration,  and  I  caught  the  Comtesse's  gasping  whisper : 

*'  Qui  aurait  pu  croire  qu'il  y  en  ett  un  autre  qui  ressembliLt  tant  ii 
L6once,  et  qu'un  Anglais  pi^t  si  bien  parler  le  Fran^ais  ?  Ah,  mon 
Dieu !  je  rois  trop  tard  que  ses  yeux  sont  gris  au  lieu  d'etre  bleus !" 

It  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  luckily  not  so  fatal  to  life  or  repu- 
tation as  such  a  case  has  been  more  than  once  to  some  poor  devil  pulled 
up  for  'a  chance  resemblance  to  another  spirit  worse  off  than  himself. 
Two  of  my  best  Mends— one  French,  one  English — to  whom  I  had  sent, 
entered  just  at  that  minute,  and  corroborated  my  statement,  which,  after 
some  delay  and  trouble,  with  the  sight  of  my  passport,  sufficed  to  clear 
me  from  the  charge  of  M.  L^once  Victor  Henri's  debts,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  uie  vigilant  gentleman  before  whom  I  had  been  brought 
was  desperately  reluctant  to  let  me  go,  and  as  intensely  anxious  to  make 
me  in  the  wrong,  if  he  any  way  could,  as  any  lady  to  talk  away  the 
character  of  her  pet  friend,  or  democrat  to  saddle  a  nobleman  with  all  the 
sins  of  the  Decalogue,  and  wouldn't  let  me  off  till  he'd  gone  into  it  all 
from  beginning  to  end,  about  fifty-six  several  times,  in  an  examination 
which,  frightfully  as  it  bored  me,  afforded  me  much  unchristian  delight, 
by  the  evident  torture  it  was  to  my  persecutors,  whose  characters  were 
probably  not  such  as  to  render  legal  investigation  his^hly  acceptable.  It 
seemed  that  M.  Mathieu  was  a  money-lender,  brother  to  Madsime  Co- 
quelicot,  a  widow,  but  not  of  a  Count ;  that  in  the  August  before,  at 
£ms,  a  luckless  fellow  had  borrowed  of  the  one  and  been  bewitched  by 
the  other,  and,  I  presume,  been  so  driven  to  desperation  between  them 
tiiat  he  had  cut  the  concern,  and  fled  unseen  from  Ems,  owing  the 
little  widow  his  play  debts,  and  her  brother  several  sums,  which  M. 
Mathieu  had  lent  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  fortune,  and 
for  which  he  held  his  I.  O.  U.s  and  bonds.  They  were  sharps,  sans 
doute,  but  probably  M.  Herv6  must  have  been  rather  a  disreputable 
fellow  too,  and  their  anxiety  had  naturally  been  to  catch  lum  again  and 
sue  him.  The  little  fellow  on  board  the  steamer  was  a  man  sometimes 
employed  by  them  to  hunt  down  their  lost  prey,  and  who^  when  he 
saw  me  on  board  the  Lord  Warden^  with  a  meerschaum  and  a  Maude^ 
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like  those  H.  Herr^  was  in  the  habit  of  sporting,  duly  notified  the  fiict 
to  Madame  below  in  the  cabin,  who,  coming  on  board,  recognised  me  at 
once  as  she  thought,  and  set  her  little  wits  to  work  to  enthral  me  in  her 
fascinatbns  till  M.  Mathiea  should  hare  legal  traps  ready,  setting  the 
old  man  to  watch  me  wherever  I  went,  who,  in  turn,  apprised  a  wine- 
merchant  and  tailor  of  my  arrival,  whom  he  knew  to  be  creditors  of 
poor  Herv^  receiving,  of  course,  a  per  centage  for  his  information*  So 
ran  the  story,  simply  enough,  intenselv  as  it  had  bewildered  me,  as  it 
still  bewilderad  Madiame  Coquelicot,  who  could  do  nothing  during  the 
examination  but  sniff  at  her  flacon,  and  murmur,  in  humiliation,  "  lion 
Dien,  comme  j'ai  6t6  b^te!  Pourquoi  n'ai-je  pas  remarqu^  que  ses 
yeux  6taient  gris?  Mais  la  ressemblance  est  extraordinaire  tout  le 
m^me!" 

They  sued  me  for  assault,  and  I  had  to  pay  M.  Mathien  something 
heavy  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down ;  but  I  sued  them  for  fiedse 
imprisonment,  so  I  had  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  we  were  quits.  My  fellow- 
sufferer,  with  a  Maude,  a  meerschaum,  and  a  face  like  mine,  I  have  never 
seen  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  given  you  noms  de  plume,  pour  cause ; 
but  I  look  eagerly  out  in  the  streets,  at  the  clubs,  at  the  Opera,  in  the 
parks,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  for  anybody  that  may  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  me,  for  I  have  a  keen  sympathy  with  M.  L.  v.  Herv^ ;  I  can 
exactly  £Eincy  how  that  little  demon  of  a  Coquelicot  bewitched  and  robbed 
him,  poor  rellow,  as  she'd  have  bewitched  and  robbed  me  if  she'd  had 
the  cmmce ;  and  if  any  gentieman  reads  this  who  owns  a  pipe  with  a 
grinning  faun's  head,  who  fell  among  thieves  at  Ems,  and  played  too 
much  ^cart^  with  a  charming  littie  woman  with  a  nez  retrouss^  and 
bright  marmoset  eyes,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance 
and  condole  with  him,  and  tell  him  farther  particulars,  vivd  voce^  of 
How  I  WAS  TRACKED  B7  Trappebs,  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
and  THE  Evils  that  came  from  a  Maude  and  a  Meerschaum, 
innocent  things  enough,  in  their  way,  Heaven  knows ! 

N.B.  I  learnt  one  lesson — learn  it,  too,  ami  lecteur:  When  Ulysses 
is  travelling,  he'd  better  keep  to  his  Times,  his  Bradshaw,  and  his  pipe, 
wrap  himself  in  his  plaid,  and  not  let  himself  be  brought  out  by  the 
fiurest  Calypso,  however  dainty  her  cream-coloured  gloves,  however 
bewitching  her  syren  voice.  But  I  fancy  the  advice  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous. Britons  are  safe  enough  to  be  silent  on  a  journey,  and  put  all 
their  porcupine  quills  out— even  to  a  woman  ! 
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Fbw  oecuraoBoet  in  all  the  range  of  atntosphericd' phenomena  nm  mare 
ealcnlated  to  excite  terror  and  awaken  coriogit^  than  hubtorma*  The 
dazzling  and  infrequent  meteor  and  aerolite  derrres  an  interest  of  its 
own  from  itff  brief  splendour,  the  mystery  of  its  ongio^and  the  wonder 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  natnraliy  re^trd  bodiee  ihat  seem 
to  be  feigments  of  the  formations  of  other  worids.  But  hail — a 
phenomenon  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  Eke  die  Inlander  and  Ae  wmd 
•^is  not  the  less  remarkable  for  being  familiar :  the  whtriwtnd  may  np^ 
root  the  oaks  diat  hare  stood  for  centuries,  and  scatter  hrancheff  l!£e 
aotrnnn  leaves,  but  a  hailstorm  is  often  more  sweeping  in  its  desolation^ 
It  is  as  hM  aa  the  hurricane,  and  aa  awful  as^  the  munderstorm,  and 
often  more  destruetire  to  life;  and  it  is  frequently  attended  by  circum- 
stances Tery  surprising  in  their  nature,  and  exceedingly  <fifficult  of  ex- 
planation* 

In  the  Bible,  hail  is  frequently  mentioned  with  ciroumstanceaof  terroor, 
as  an  instrument  of  dirine  yengeance.  We  have  not  only  the  plhgne  of 
hail  that  smote  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,*  But  in  the 
flight  of  the  Amorites  we  read  that — 

''The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones''  (magnos  giwnfinis  h^ides) 
^  from  heai«n  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  <fied:  tftey  were  more 
which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew 
with  the  sword.*^ 

In  the  prophetic,  as  well  as  in  the  historical  books,  hail  is  frequeotiy 
mentioned;  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  many  places  by  the  Royal  l^almist; 
ex.  gr,: 

''  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heayens^  and  the  Highest  gwve  Ms 
voice ;  hail  stones  and  coals  of  fore."^ 

**  He  gave  up  their  cattle  also  to  die  haB,  and  their  ffodis.  to  hot 
thunderbolt8."§ 

*'  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain,  and  flaming  fire  in  their  land***}! 

But  the  terrors  and  the  destructive  power  of  the  hailstorm  do  not  need 
illustration  f^rom  Scripture  or  from  history. 

Although  hail  destructive  to  animals  and  vegetation  is  rarely  seen  in 
climates  not  bordering  on  the  tropics,  its  power  to  destroy  lifo  is  freqnendy 
witnessed  in  India  at  the  present  day.  There  is  something  peculiariy 
terrific  in  the  character  of  the  tropical  hailstorms,  and  in  British  India 
the  average  size  of  the  hailstones,  and  the  masses  of  ice  that  have  occa- 
sionally fallen,  greatly  exceed  anything  known  in  Europe. 

The  phenomena  of  hailstorms  are  manifested  with  peculiar  fr^uency 
and  magnificence  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  George  Buist,  of  Bombay, 
who  gave  much  attention  to  this  curious  subject,  prepared  an  historical 
list  of  sixty-one  remarkable  hailstorms,  observed  from  the  year  1781  to 

•  Exodus  ix.  25.  f  Joshua  x.  11. 

X  P«.  xviii.  13.  §  Ps.  IxxviiL  48. 

U  Ps.  cv.  32.  The  words  "  hoegle"  "  hagol-stan,"  from  which  (it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say)  the  English  words  are  derived,  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter 
given  by  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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1850|  which  wa§  oomnuuiinted  hy  Colooel  Sjkea  to-  tiie  Biitish  Aisow 
oifttioiu*  NotiQ8&  of  many  hailataimft  m»  prnfeBvad  in  the  Asiaiie 
JoMmaZ  ficom  1816  to  1842,  and  a  pap»r  oa  hailatormi  in  India^  fiom 
1851  to  1855,  was  sabseqaently  contributed  by  Dr.  Bwst  to  the  pro^ 
flaailii%fio£  the  Bntuh- AatociatUMLt 

From*  »  review  of  these  Indian  ofaBecfations  ik  is-  dednoed.  that  the 
nFesage  tMoarimtt  of  hailsteaes  u  fnom  «^t  to  trnt  indies  in.etrcam- 
fiuence^and.  from  two  to  fiwr  ouneesia  weigbt;  aodl  in  the  nujooty  of 
eaasB  the  hail  exoeeds  the  siie  of  filberts^  whewaa-in  Eunopaiit  doe»  not 
often  exoeed  that  of  peas.  B«it  in  the  Indian  hailstorms  the  stonee  ane 
more  fve^piently  aoeretions  of  ioe  than  what  we  know  ae  hailstenesi  In 
1822,  aA  Bangalore,  bullocks  were  killed  by  the  hailstones,  which  the 
nativee  deolaoed  to  be  as  lai^e  as  pompkine  ;  and  althongh  it  was  in  tlm 
soorching.  month  of  April,  some  of  the  hailstones  remained  on  the  thiod 
day  afier  they  fell,,  and  then  measmwd  throe  inches  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. At  Rangpora,  in  May,  1851,  the  stones  that  feU  were  as  large  as 
ducks'  eggs.  So,  too,  in  Bengal,  ymoos  oflfioov^  in  describing  hailstorms 
which,  they  saw,  dechue  that  the  stones  were  ae  lai^  as  ttskcye'  9gffk 
At  Calctitta,  in  April;  1829,  ia  a  hailstorm  whidi  lulled  sereral  natiTes^ 
the  hail  fisll  in  angular  fitagraenteof  ioe.  lathe  Himalayas^  north  of  the 
Peshaarur,  in  »  stonn  on  12th  May,  1853^  the  mo  masses  were  globalar 
and  oorapaot,  and  many  were  upwards  of  three  inches  in  diameteiv  while 
some  were  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference.  And  in  whait  might  be  de* 
ssribed  as  an  ice-storm,  which  fell  in  the  Lower  Himalaya  on  the  Uth 
Ms^,  1865,  the  hiul  increased  from  stones  of  the  sise  of  j^gsons'  ^;gs  to 
that  of  Grioket*balls» 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  masaos  of  ice  exoeeding  ahundred- 
weigbt  are  Bsoorded  to  haTO  fjadlen  on  four  occasions,  in  India^  IDs.  Bmstt 
sees  no  season  to  doubt  that  a  mass  of  ioe  which  fell  at  Seringapatam  in 
the  time  of  llppoo  Sultan  wasy  as  stated  by  Dc  Hyne^^  as-  huge  aa  an 
elephant^  and  took  three  day»  to  melt !  That  a  mase  oS  haUstonee  may 
have  been  violently  swept  together  and  congealed  into  soch  an  enormouB 
block  is  ooncd^ble  enough,  but  it  ie  hardly  osedihle  that  such  an  i^;gre- 
gation  can  have  been  formed  in.  the  air  and  have  actually  fallen^  unless, 
indeed,  a  body  of  water  like  that  in  a  waterspout  can  have  beeome 
frozen  in  its  &11.  Tet  it  seems  authenticated  that  in  April,  1838,  a  mass 
of  hiulBtones,  cemented  in  one  block  measuring  twen^  feet,  £bU  at 
Dharwar;  that  immediately  after  another  hailstorm  in  that  locality,  a 
mass  described  as  an  imm^ise  block  of  ice,  consisting  of  hailstones 
fipoaen  togedwr,  was  found ;  and  that  in  1826  a  mass  of  ioe  actually  fell 
in  Caadeidi  which  must  have  been  neariy  a  onbie  yaid  in  bulk.||  Asto* 
nishing  as  it  is  that  such  ponderous  masses  can  have  been  formed  in  the 
air,  it  is  ctftainly  conceivable  that  ihlling  hailstones  may  have  been  swept 
into  a  mass  by  vident  whiriwinds  or  eddies.  Hailstones  of  great  sixe 
but  more  moderato  bulk  have  often  been,  found  to  he  aggregations.    Dr. 

*  Beport  of  Bdinborgh.  Meeting,  1851,  p.  43. 

JBeport  of  Grlasgow  Meeting,  1855,  p.  31. 
See  hit  commumcation  on  IndiaQ  HaUstorms  in  Rep.  of  Brit  Assoc  ft>r  1851, 
p.  48. 

Jin  hit  Tracts,  pnblishsd  in  1814. 
Dr.  Buist'i  commnnication  in  Rep.  of  Brit  Assoc,  for  1852,  p.  38. 
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Buist  aooounts  for  the  larger  concretions  of  ice  bj  rapposiDg  that  a 
whirlwind  at  a  great  height  swept  the  hailstones  together,  and  Sfi  tfaey 
became  immenselj  enlarged  before  escaping  from  that  infloeooe  and 
falling  on  the  earth. 

Neither  in  magnitude  nor  infreqnency  of  occurrence  can  the  oogiuita 
phenomena  in  temperate  climates  be  paralleled  with  these  marfels. 

In  onlj  one  instance  on  record  has  any  similar  mass  of  ice  or  aggr^a- 
tion  of  hailstones  Mien  in  Great  Britain :  in  Ross-shire,  in  Angost,  1B49, 
a  huge  mass  of  ice,  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  is  described  to  hsiTe 
fallen  like  an  aerolite  during  a  thunderstorm.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  ice  masses  of  India  might  really  hare  been 
paralleled  in  Britain  if  a  whiriwind,  or  the  kind  of  agency  which  pro* 
duces  the  waterspout,  had  accompanied  the  hailstorm.  For  example,  on 
the  24th  July,  1818,*  in  a  storm  which  passed  oyer  the  Orkneys,  and 
was  twenty  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  ice  corered 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  in  as  many  minutes. 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  a  shower  of  ice-stones,  which  nught  really 
be  described  as  a  hail-spout^  fell  about  three  years  ago  on  a  spot  among 
the  hills  near  Eslineton  Park,  the  Northumberland  seat  of  Lord  Rayens- 
worth.  Trustwor^y  persons  liying  near  the  ioeut  m  quo  declared  that 
hailstones  and  fragments  of  ice  of  yarious  shapes  fell  in  a  great  heap,  and 
they  were  seen  in  a  mass  sufficient  to  fill  many  baskets  upon  the  spot 
shortly  afterwards. 

But  the  largest  hailstones  that  are  recorded  to  haye  faUen  in  Great 
Britun  or  in  any  part  of  Europe  haye  yery  seldom  reached  dunendons 
that  can  be  compared  with  those  of  hailstones  witnessed  in  British  India. 
In  a  storm  of  hail  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast,  on  the  17ih  July, 
1666,  hailstones  were  taken  up  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  turkeys' 
eggs,  others  measured  eight  inches,  nine  inches,  and  a  foot  in  circum- 
ference, and  one  weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  hailstones  that 
fell  in  a  storm  on  the  Denbighshire  coast  in  1697  were  so  heayy  that 
they  not  only  plouehed  up  the  earth,  but  killed  lambs  and  a  mastiff,  as 
well  as  poultry  and  the  birds.  Some  of  these  accretions  of  ice  weighed 
fiye  ounces,  and  the  force  with  which  they  fell  showed  that  they  came 
from  a  great  height  At  Hitchin,  on  uie  4th  May,  1797,  after  a 
thunderstorm,  a  black  cloud  suddenly  arose  in  the  souUi-west,  opposite 
to  the  wbd,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  shower  of  hulstones, 
some  of  which  measured  from  seyen  to  fourteen  inches  in  circumference. 
At  Offley,  near  the  extremity  of  the  storm,  a  young  man  was  killed  by 
the  hailstones,  which  bruised  his  body  and  beat  out  one  of  his  eyes;  and 
these  formidable  missiles  tore  up  the  g^und,  split  trees,  and  destroyed 
the  crops.     On  the  29th  June,  1820,  a  shower  qf  ice-stones,  accom- 

Sanied  by  a  thunderstorm,  fell. in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county  of 
fayo.  The  breadth  of  the  hailstorm  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile,  bat  it 
lef^  that  breadth  of  country  a  ruin.  Some  of  the  stones  were  fla^  heayy, 
and  as  larffe  as  a  watch ;  the  greater  part  were  larger  than  pigeons'  eggs 
in  size,  and  of  a  similar  shape.  The  bog-turf  was  penetrated  by  them  as 
if  by  shot.t  ^  A  hailstorm  occurred  in  North  Staffordshire  on  the  22nd 
July,  1857,  in  which  masses  of  ice  fell  that  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in 

♦  Dr.  Thomson's  Meteorology,  p.  175. 
t  Slackw.  Edinb.  Mag.,  yol.  yil.  p.  ess. 
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diameter.*^  Thif  itorm  continiied  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  attended  by 
gusts  of  wind  and  by  thunder.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  a  violent 
wind  blew  from  the  opposite  quarter  about  the  same  time,  but  no  rain  or 
hail  fell  there.  Other  authentic  instances  might  be  given  in  which 
masses  of  ice  have  fallen  in  hailstorms  in  Britain  weighing  from  four  to 
nine  ounces,  and  measuring  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ferenoe.t  Again,  at  Lille,  on  the  25th  May,  1686,  hailstorms  fell  which 
weighed  from  four  ounces  to  a  pound.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances ;  those  above  given  seem  to  be  the  most  remarkable  that  have 
been  recorded. 

The  different  forms  and  the  structure  of  hailstones  invite  curious  in- 
qu^  not  less  than  their  occasional  magnitude. 

The  forms  of  hailstones  are  very  irregular.  Hail  in  Europe  is  gene- 
rally pear-shaped  ;  but  the  forms  vary.  Thus,  in  the  storm  in  1797,  some 
of  the  hailstones  were  round,  others  oval,  others  angular,  others  flat ;  and  in 
the  Denbighshire  storm  some  were  round  and  others  semi-spherical.  In  the 
East  Indies,  too,  the  forms  of  the  hailstones  are  very  irregular.  Some 
luulstones  of  angular  form  and  others  of  oval  form  have  fallen  in  the  same 
storm,  as  in  1822  at  Bangalore ;  in  another  storm  they  were  compact  and 
q>herical;  while  in  the  storm  at  Calcutta,  already  mentioned,  the  hail- 
stones are  described  to  have  been  angular  masses  of  ice,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  but  quite  irregular.  Sometimes  the  hailstones  have  assumed  the 
form  of  convex  lenses. f  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  shower 
of  ice  which  fell  in  Mayo  in  1820,  some  of  the  stones  were  as  flat,  large, 
and  heavy  as  a  watch. 

The  structure  or  constitution  of  the  hailstones  differs  like  their  form 
and  size,  but  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  white  and 
opaque,  which  often  appears  to  be  a  mere  flocnle  of  snow.  When  the 
hailstone  is  large,  it  is  generally  found  to  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  &t>zen 
snow  coated  with  ice,  and  sometimes  with  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  snow,§ 
but  always  with  an  icy  transparent  surface.  In  the  storm  on  the  Denbigh- 
shire coast,  some  of  the  hailstones  were  smooth,  others  embossed  and 
orenated,  and  the  ice  was  very  hard  and  transparent  The  hailstones 
that  fell  in  the  storm  in  North  Staffordshire  are  described  to  have  had 
nodulated  nuclei  containing  particles  of  air,  and  externally  to  these  were 
formed  irregular  conglomerations  of  ice,  looking  like  a  mass  of  imperfect 
but  transparent  crystals.  In  the  storm  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast 
the  hailstones  were  white,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  shining  within.  The 
concentric  strata  round  the  opaque  nucleus  have  generally  all  the  trans- 
parency of  commdn  ice.  In  the  hailstones  that  fell  at  Serampore,  which 
were  larger  than  hens'  eggs,  the  nucleus  was  observed  to  be  whiter  than 
the  exterior.  Almost  all  very  large  hailstones  that  have  fallen  in  India 
were  found  to  enclose  a  nucleus  which  appeared  to  be  of  snow,  or  what 
resembled  a  small  opaque  hailstone  was  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
several  distinct  and  very  distinguishable  layers  of  transparent  ice,  these 
concentric  coverings  surrounding  the  nucleus  like  the  coats  of  an  onion^ 
as  if  the  first  concretion  had  been  a  small  one,  and  the  ice  had  accumu- 
lated in  its  descent  • 

*  Report  of  Brit  Assoc  Cheltenham  Meeting,  1857,  p.  39. 

t  Prof.  J.  F.  Daniell'i  Elem.  of  Meteorol,  i  24.  t  Ihi^-i  ^^^ 

i  Somerv.,  Fbya.  Geography,  ii  62. 
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Cdonel  Sykas  defciibes  a  still  more  femukable  iomatbn — ^tb.  rio- 
Mar  masies  of  dear  ice,  in  wUcfa  a  eentral  eter  of  mtBOj  poiiriB  c^  «- 
^lanoos  ioe,  resembling  groond  glaaB>  was  endoead  in  tbe  trmmpamait 
oorermg.* 

Amongst  the  curious  phenoneoa  of  hailslorms  are  tiie  amanng  ni|iidUj 
of  their  motion,  and  the  oomparatiyelj  narrow  bieadth  te  wbkl&'diej  are 
limited. 

In  Evrope  haHstorms  usnallj  trarel  in  strait  bands  of  great  length  bvt 
small  breaoth,  and  trarel  Tery  rapidly.  The  storm  thst  pissed  over  the 
Orkneys  in  1818  was  twenty  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadtn,  and  travelled  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  nimrte  and  a  hiifff — the 
speed  of  a  race-horse.  Showers  of  hail  are  generally  linvled  to  a  locafitj 
or  line  of  ooontry,  and  extend  ov«r  it  m  long  narrow  bands.  A  hsibtonn 
which  ^  on  July  1 3,  1788,  on  the  ConrtioeBt,  begmi  in  the  morning  in 
the  south-west  of  Fraaoe,  and  reached  Helland  in  a  few  koun,  destroying 
a  narrow  line  of  country  in  its  course.  It  moi^  in  two  cohimns  twelve 
miles  apart,  the  one  on  the  west  ten  miles  broad,  and  the  other  ^re  m3e8 
broad,  the  one  extending  nearly  five  hundred  and  the  other  ibur  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  Again,  the  main  body  of  ihe  haifetorm  which  vidtod 
the  Denbighdnre  coast,  as  above  described,  appears  to  have  fallen  hi 
Lancashire  in  a  right  line  from  Ormskirkio  Blackbura,  on  the  Yorksfaiie 
frontier,  and  the  breadth  of  the  storm-dond  was  estimated  at  twe  miles. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  streams  of  watery  viqpour  wbioh  became <xmgealed 
in  hail  should  haw  extended  over  sudi  long  tracts  of  country. 

The  Indian  hailstorms  appear  to  fall  in  limited  patches,  as  if  affected 
by  coBfiguratk>n  of  the  country,  or  other  local  cifcumstaBees.  They 
£tequently  occur  simultaneously  at  rsnote  places,  but  nearly  in  itnigfat 
lines,  like  a  string  of  beads  stretched  aorose  the  coantry. 

In  all  climates  local  ciroumstaaces  appear  to  afiect  the  fermatioD  of 
hail :  thus,  it  occurs — at  least  in  Europe  and  America — mme  fireqimntlj' 
in  couatries  at  a  little  distance  from  mountains  than  in  ikoae  close  to 
dwm.  fint,  whereas  in  temperate  dimates  it  rarely  fills  aiaeng  4ie 
mountains,  the  case  is  otherwise  m  India.  Dr.  Buist  cosspiled  a  tidi^  of 
localities  in  which  ike  faaiktorma  observed  during  aeventy  yemn  had 
fidlen,  from  which  table  it  appears  that  most  of  them  ocoar  in  thcdcAta 
of  the  Cranges  down  to  the  sea — a  plain,  the  humid  warm  atnoBphere  of 
which  <x)ntra8ts  strikingly  with  the  pure,  crisp,  vapourless  air  of  the 
mountains ;  but  hail  is  nearly  unknown  in  corresponding  laUtades  and 
heights  on  the  Makdmr  coast,  although  appearing  in  aboBdance  to  'A» 
north-west  along  the  diores  of  Cutoh  and  Sdnde,  and  to  the  eastward 
(as  at  Sattara),  and  over  the  Deoean,  at  hdghts  of  ftfleen  hundred  feet 
above  die  sea.^     The  case  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  seems  anoma- 

*  Philos.  Trans.,  1835.  CoL  Sykes  also  mentions  the  jfall  of  masses  of  dear  ioe 
ttcceeding  an  inch  in  diameter  daring  hailstorms. 

t  Thomson,  Meteorol.,  175. 

X  The  ^HUQtity  of  rmn  which  £aUs  on  the  ddta  of  the  <Saa9e8  amomrti  aa 
hardly  one^third  of  that  which  descends  on  the  low  country  of  AnaoaOy  te  the 
moisture  is  discharged  on  a  tract  of  comparatively  small  extent,  when  (as  in  thia 
case)  the  winds  hlow  on  a  coast-line  at  a  Vight  angle,  and  are  arrested  by  high 
and  precipitous  mountain  masses.  On  the  coast  of  Mfttfth^ir  tiie  phensBMoa  are 
remarkable  on  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  In  Fefamacy,  the  low 
country  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  Ghaut  mountains  becomes  very  hat,  and 
the  air  becomes  saturated  with  vapour.  These,  during  March  and  April,  in  which 
months  the  heat  increases,  remain  suspended  in  the  air,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
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loos,  far  elMwhen  liail  is  aare  in  the  trc^cal  plmns,  and  <iften  aUogether 
imkiKMni,  althoq^  common  above  them  at  heights  exceeding  serenleeB 
hundred  feet 

According  to  Dr.  Buist's  report  on  Indian  hiulstorma,  the  largert 
BUBiber  ocoar  in  the  moDth  ef  April,  und  the  next  iaigftst  number  in 
March,  which  in  British  India  is  also  one  of  the  driest  months.  In  Um 
coldest  months  hail  is  very  seldom  seen.  In  the  interior  of  Europe,  too^ 
one-half  of  the  hailstorms  occur  in  summer,  and  where  the  period  of  the 
day  has  been  recorded  it  is  generally  daring  l^e  hours  of  greatest  heat. 
It  appears  that  in  the  climate  of  Britain  hailstorms  usually  occur  about 
the  hours  when  the  daily  temperature  is  highest. 

Hailstones  sometimes  fall  with  a  velodty  which  Professor  Leslie  com- 
putes at  seventy  &et  in  a  second,  or  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Their  destruc- 
tive power,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  have  been  haemrm.  to  penetrate 
the  earth,  indioste  their  impetus  as  well  as  we^ht  Seveval  instances 
of  the  destructive  force  of  haibtoBes  have  been  alraBdy  mentioned,  and 
to  these  may  be  added  die  curious  fact  lifaat  the  hailstorms  are  so  violent 
on  the  elevatbd  plateau  called  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Mrasomi,  that  the 
stones  have  been  known  to  penetrate  the  bufiPalo-skiu  tents  of  the  Indians 
who  hunt  on  that  territory.  The  prairies  sometimes  retain  £or  tamay 
weeks  the  masks  of  the  ooourrmioe  of  the  hailstorms  which  dudng  tfaie 
OBaamer  buoiiAb  aie  not  un&eqnent  in  Ru|>ert'B  Land.* 

<Hail  ^en  nreoedes  heavy  lain-jhowers :  it  seldom  follows  them.  The 
k^ge  drops  of  raki  which  often  precede  a  thunderstorm  are  eupfiosed  to 
be  hail  which  has  become  melted  in  its  passage  through  a  lower  strstun 
of  warm -air. 

To  the  scientific  investigator  of  hailstorms  hardly  auyof  their  phenomena 
are  more  interesting  than  those  which  indicate  the  action  of  electricity. 
Hailstorms,  indeed,  are  always  accompanied  by  electrical  action ;  thunder 
is  frequenlJy  beard,  and  the  electrometer  manifests  ra{ad  changes  im 
electric  intensity.  Very  often  a  hailstorm  is  preceded  by  a  rustiiBg  neisa 
m  lAie  tnr,  hut  in  the  tr^newl  hailstorms  this  omnfestatioii  <ol  electsb 
&tui%anoe  is  .greatly  augmented.  These  symptoms  of  an  approadhk^ 
hailstorm  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  fine  passage  in  Virgil : 

ContiBuo  ventis  surgentibns,  ant  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  audirifiagor;  ant  resonantia  bnge 
Litora  misceri,  et  nemoram  incr^tf^teere  mnrmur,^ 

Thus,  in  the  hailstorm  on  the  11th  May,  1855,  in  the  Lower  Hima- 
laya, an  eye-witness,  stated  to  he  a  person  of  intelligenee  snd  informa- 
tion, says  it  was  heralded  by  a  noise  as  if  thousands  of  bm  of  walnuts 
were  being  emptied  in  the  air.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  elec- 
tricity, quite  as  much  as  oold,  is  an  active  ag«nt  in  hailstorms.  The 
clou^  from  which  hail  falls  are  often  evtremely  dense :  they  generally 
exhibit  a  sort  of  bronze  colour,  and  the  edges  are  irregular.     In  the 

altitude  of  the  mountata-range,  wlwre  they  become  checked  ly  thecold,  and  thra 
descending,  are  rarefied  before  readring  the  earth,  lire  violent  winds,  attended 
by  thunder,  which  accompany  the  setting  in  of  the  monsooa,  condense  these 
vapours  into  rain,  but  for  the  first  two^ontfcs  they  remain  suspended  in  the 
heated  air,  as  above  deicribed. 

♦  Hind's  Narr.  of  Canadian  Expl.  Exped.,  fi.  968. 

t  Georg.,  L  line  355  sqq. 
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memorable  "  Whit-Monday  storm"  of  (28th  May)  I860,  that  swept  or&c 
Yorkshire,  a  remarkable  hissing  soand  is  stated  bj  an  obserFer  at  Picker- 
ing to  have  accompanied  the  large  dense  cloud  that  gathered  in  the 
north-west,  and  moved  before  the  furious  gale. 

From  the  following  passage  in  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  NatnrlL,*  it 
would  seem  that  the  poet,  like  Piiny,t  had  imagined  that  the  clouds 
could  contain  and  support  the  hiulstones,  or  frozen  vapour : 

Prinoipio,  tonitra  quationtor  derola  coeli, 
Propteria  quia  concurnuit  subUme  volantes 
JBtnerise  nubes  contra  pugnantibas  ventis : 
Nee  fit  enim  sonitos  coeli  de  parte  serena^ 
Yemm  ubicunque  magis  denso  sunt  agmine  nubes, 
Tam  magis  bine  magno  fremitus  fit  murmure  s«pe. 

Prsterea,  neque  tam  oondenso  corpore  nubes 
Ease  queunt,  quam  sunt  lapides  ac  tigna ;  neque  autem 
Tam  tenues,  quam  sunt  nebulss,  fumique  volantes : 
Nam  cadere  aut  bruto  deberent  pondere  presss, 
Ut  lapides ;  aut,  ut  fiunus,  constare  uequirent. 
Nee  cohibere  niveis  gelidas,  et  grandinis  imbreis.j: 

It  is  surprising  that  fleecy  masses  of  coherent  mists  could  have  been 
supposed  capable  of  sustaining  congealed  bodies  of  such  densi^^  and 
gravity,  and  quite  inconceivable  that  solid  aggregations  of  ice^  or  of  hail- 
stones, of  even  the  moderate  size  which  we  are  accustcmied  to  see,  could 
be  developed  in  the  clouds  from  which  they  fall,  or  sustained  in  the  fofrm 
of  clouds  at  all. 

The  condensation  of  the  crystalline  particles  of  floating  vapours,  which 

*  Lib.  vi.  laOf^g. 

t  Historia  Naturalis,  ii.  43.  Pliny  states  the  drink  from  melted  hail  to  b* 
most  insalubrious.  "  Pestilentissimum  potum  en  grandinibus,"  for  which  he  givea 
the  strange  reason  that  all  the  softer  lighter  elements  of  Uie  frozen  liquid  have 
been  eliminated  by  congelation ! 

It  is  curious  and  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Gmtiman's 
Moffcmme,  in  1764,  in  describing  the  sheep  and  sheep-walks  of  Spain,  says  the 
shepherd  takes  especial  care  never  to  let  the  sheep  approach  a  rivulet  or  pond 
after  a  shower  of  hail,  believing  that  if  they  should  drink  AaO-vater  the  whole 
tribe  would  become  unhealthy,  fast  pine  away,  and  die,  as  had  often  happened  ! 
Hail-water,  he  adds,  is  deemed  so  pernicious  to  men  in  this  climate,  that  the 
people  of  Molina  will  not  drink  the  river-water  after  a  violent  show^  of  hail : 
however  muddy  after  rain,  thev  drink  it  without  fear. 

t  Thus  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  Busby: 

When  lofty  clouds,  by  adverse  winds  impdled. 
Meet,  strike,  and  furiously  dispute  the  field ; 
Spread  thick  around  their  louring,  shaggy  forms, 
And  fly^  disordered,  on  the  wings  of  storms : 
Then  Heaven's  blue  arch  tremendous  thunder  shakes. 
And  earth,  afftighted,  to  her  centre  quakes. 

No  thunders  roll  through  clear  and  smiling  skies,     1 
From  congregated  clouds  alone  they  rise,  > 

And  as  those  blend  and  blacken,  fiercer  h'ghtning  flies.  J 
Of  wood's  nor  marble's  texture  clouds  consist, 
Kor  are  so  rare  as  fieeting  smoke  or  mist. 
Or,  to  the  ground,  like  stones,  they  quick  would  fall. 
Or  fly,  dispersed,  like  melting  vapours  all; 
Aloft  no  chilling  mass  of  snow  would  keep, 
Kor  magazmes  of  hail  within  their  fhime  would  sleep. 
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ensaei  apon  eleotrical  action,  miut  be  followed  by  precipitation.  That 
hailstones  are  drops  of  rain  froieu  daring  their  descent  through  the  air 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  If  the  air  is  Tery  cold  throughout  the  mater 
part  of  the  stratum  through  which  hail  falls,  the  hailstone  is  probably  in- 
creased in  size  during  its  descent ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  progressive  concretion  takes  place,  the  result  of  a  gradual  con- 
gealing, and  that  this  process  is  entirely  performed  between  the  reffion  of 
cbuds  and  the  earth.  The  fact  that  the  hailstones  and  drops  of  rain  that 
&11  on  high  mountains  are  smaller  than  those  that  fall  on  the  plains,  seems 
to  strengtiien  this  idew. 

The  rarer  phenomenon  of  the  fieJl  of  masses  of  ice  appears  to  hare 
engaged  the  attention  of  Descartes,  who  thought  that  the  aqueous  clouds 
might  sometimes  fedl  in  masses  or  streams  of  water,  and  that  these  might 
become  froien  in  their  descent.  But  whether  the  drops  of  rain  or  aqueous 
particles  congeal  in  hailstones,  or  become  aggregated  in  the  more  singular 
masses  and  blocks  already  described,  the  phenomenon  can  only  be 
attributed  to  instantaneous  and  intense  cold  in  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  to  what  extent  atmospheric  electncity  affects  these  extra- 
ordinaiy  operations  of  nature  cannot  be  satisfoctorily  ascertained  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

An  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  hail,  rain,  and  cognate  phenomena 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell  to  the  British  Association  in  1847,  which 
appears  to  be  as  follows.  Electricity  haring  no  weight,  and  diffusing 
itself  equally  on  the  surfacfe  of  bodies,  the  minute  particles  of  water,  ewen 
in  their  most  condensed  state,  are  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  natural 
coating  of  electricity,  and  occupy,  together  with  that  envelope,  neariy  the 
apace  of  an  equal  weight  of  air.  They  are  thus  rendered  buoyant;  but 
when  by  heat  their  specific  gravity  is  lessened,  and  their  capacity  for  elec- 
tricity enlarged  by  tneir  superficial  extension,  they  rise  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  they  become  condensed,  the  electricity,  being  in  excess,  escapes  to 
the  earth,  but  where  the  particles  are  above  the  earth's  electrical  action, 
they  mutually  attract  and  form  clouds,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
condense  in  rain,  which  becomes  frozen,  and  falls  as  hail,  if  it  passes 
through  a  colder  stratum  of  air.* 

Beocaria  found  that  the  density  of  the  spherules  of  hail  decreases  as 
the  parts  recede  from  the  centre,  and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  elec- 
tricd  action — to  which,  by  the  way,  he  attributes  the  formation  of  hail- 
is  more  intense  in  the  regions  in  which  the  concretion  of  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles into  ice  begins. 

Yolta's  theory,  as  modified  by  M.  Peltier,  is  as  follows :  When  two 
clouds  in  opposite  electrical  states  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  the 
mutual  attraction  is  considerable ;  the  strata  approach  without  any  signal 
electric  discharge,  but  the  one  acts  on  the  otner  by  induction,  and  the 
electricities  are  exchanged.  This,  however,  does  not  happen  without 
vaporising  the  water  contained  in  the  clouds,  and  hence  the  temperatue 
is  immediately  lowered.  If  the  temperature  of  the  one  stratum  be  near 
zero,  the  portions  not  vi^rised  must  be  congealed,  and  they  are  trans- 

*  By  this  theory,  the  fall  in  very  short  times  of  extraordinai^  depths  of  rain 
it  sought  to  be  explained,  and  the  occurrence  of  irregular  winds  is  attributed  to 
the  partial  vacuum  thus  occasioned. 
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ftrmed  into  flalns  of  snow,  nUdi  baoone  qwoUy  tmnrnmled  l^yioa, 
Mm^uuL 

UfMD  Ae  mMe,  it  appMnn  thst  ocieaoe  lin  not  yet  tdbie««d  A»« 
tion  cf  die  probUm  wiie^er  tke  pAmomeiM  of  kiilrtawBi  «w  to  W  «»- 
pbnwd  by  deetiie  agency,  or  wiiet^Mr  they  we  to  be  rttaftrte*  te  4ihe 
•uddeiily  xe^oed  temperatam  of  tbe  vpper  atnfta  of  tbe  atwoepbtfe  m, 
wfaadi4ie<pavliolee«f  water  avecengeaM;  bwt  that  deotricitT  is  rAwdy 
eoBneeted  with  the  prodnolkon  of  tfieae  pfaeMaeBa  appaaaa  to  be  nn^aea 
tMsahle,  anddMrecaabeittle^editDhatiMaiy^f  4haaine«pkaMdby 
the  immense  height  of  the  clouds  and  the  sudden,  vialeBtmctiaD  tif  «feo« 
tndty  «p«Q  thaaqiMOia  eaatonta. 


SOCIETT  AT  MUNICH.* 


A  LAPSE  of  serentj  years  intervenes  botwooa  the  ^pooh  when  Dieo- 
donn^  Thi^bault  returned  iirom  Berlin  to  Pflrit  (1784),  to  write  his 
^  Vingt  Ans  de  Sejour  k  Beriin,"  of  wbioh  a  new  edition,  «ditod  by 
IL  j£uTi^  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris,  and  the  epoeh  when  lum 
oaadsoBf  Baron  Thi^banlt,  wintered  in  Munich.  What  a  change  in 
habits,  mannea,  and  customs  does  that  interval  of  little  mere  than  half 
a  oentnry  repieswat !  The  aaeans  of  transit  of  themseWes  seem  to  belong^ 
to  anothier  worid.  Paris  is  new  twenty-seven  hoars  from  Moni^  the 
distonoe  one  hnndnd  and  ninety  leagues.  In  twelve  hone  the  tiaveUer 
is  at  Strasboarg,  nominally  in  Esaooe^  but  j«aUy  Gewaan  faidge  at 
Kiel,  ZoUveiein  customs,  AaetEian  gu»dy  whito  tunics^  dauble-theadad 
eagie.  Passing  Rebehald,  fganrisenod  by  aoL  thonsaad  ia^perial  toeopi^ 
oairiaffis  aie  changed  at  Appenweir,  lagain  at  Carisrahe,  at  Braehsal,  st 
Stnttgafd,  at  lUm,  and  at  AngaUug.  In  the  Grand  Dnohy  of  Badaa, 
the  first-class  rooms,  wherein  smoking  is  not  peimitted»  am  apaciaaa;  ia 
Wortomhiwy,  they  are  salooM,  warmed  in  eald  weather  with  stoves,  and 
with  tables  to  wxito  npon^  in  Bavaria,  they  aie  famished  .^pagiiiacnta, 
with  eosy  asaipchabrs,  and  wealty  fleeces  whereon  to  «epese  the  leet. 

As  it  is  with  travel,  jo  it  is  now  with  liteeatora.  It  took  M.  I>ieii- 
donn^  Thiebault  twenty  years  to  become  acquainted  with  the  oanrt  and 
society  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  giaadasn  is  only  aUowed  twenty 
weeks  to  arrim  at  the  aame  amount  ef  iafbtaftatiesi  with  ng^ard  to  the 
capital  of  Laais^  or  rather  of  hie  euooessec,  lor,  long  belere  18^,  I^enifl 
baa  abdicated  in  Aivonr  ^  his^oi^  Maximilian  II.,  and  had  witfadiawa 
to  tbe  squaae  xed  buildbg,  flanked  with  tumet^  known  aa  the  aaaisoft 
pakee^f  the  Wittelsbach  hxmfy. 

It  was  whiter  when  Baron  Thi6baak  annvid  at  Mmich.  ISw  Jtope% 
snraaeunted  with  statas^  and  lit  and  led  hem  without,  at  <iQoe  4Koited 
his  admiration  as  not  giving  the  headaches  brought  about  by  "  our  little 
i-^-^ .Li__,  ^j^  fteaeh  inwedkioBa."     IM^gbts  ipere  heft  out 


•  Vingt  Semaines  de  Sejour  a  Manich  (Hiw  de  1851  a  1856).    Par  Je  BaxoA 
Thiebault    Paris:  £.Denttt. 
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S'  l>ands  of  moss^  enHrened  witli  flowers  and  birAi.  'Ewery&iag  in 
unidi  was  artistic,  firienner  Strasse  is  the  street  of  hotels ;  Ltidwis;^ 
Strasse^  Aat  of  monuments;  the  Residenz  -and  the  Bchwabineery  -fte 
streets  of  shops.  There  were  no  end  of  statnecH- standing,  seatt^,  or  oa 
horaebadk — ^in  marble  or  in  hromse,  and  no  end  of  dhnrches  of  differecft 
epochs  and  different  sl^es ;  <ihe  hnck  houses  were  painted  light  piiA; 
fight  yellow,  or  light  green ;  there  were  paintings,  pictures  and  histolcal 
subjects. 

At  Hnmch,  at  an  eleration  of  1696  feet  albove  the  sea,  winter  assrumea 
a  continental  character.  Snow  lies  some  feet  in  depth,  or  enyebping  'On 
statnes,  and  placbg  two  grotesque  turhans  on  the  heads  of  tne  great 
fions  in  broine,  which  stand  at  the  gate  ctf  die  Wietdlsbach  pafame. 
People  wa&  with  fek  over  their  shoes,  or  drhre  in  Pledges ;  iihe  horses^ 
as  elsewhere,  hare  bells,  for  a  sledge  makes  no  noise  and  grves  no  warn- 
ing. This  is  the  season  for  hunting  wild  boar.  A  young  Frenchman^ 
M.  de  Courcelle,  joined  one  of  King  MaxiDnilian''s  -parties,  dreseed  as  if 
for  a  walk  on  the  B^plerards.  He  fisiinted  with  cold,  -and  nearly  lost  Ins 
life.  The  kmg  gets  up  at  five,  ^es  at  half-past  three,  and  goes  to  bed 
at  haJf'past  ten.  This  even  in  winter  time.  His  f^te  falls  on  1(he  28tlh 
of  November.  Music  and  guns  begin  before  daybreak,  the  levee  is  hM 
at  half-past  seren,  the  day  is  then  passed  on  an  idand  in  a  M:e,  -and  iiis 
mqesty  returns  in  the  evening  to  the  Opera,  where  his  sulijec5ts  greet 
him  in  white  cravats.  In  the  vnnter  of  1855-56,  Pfepita  de  Ahtvawva 
the  heroine  of  Munich  ballets,  as  also  of  a  young  Russian  prince,  ^type 
ador^  des  Bayaderes.*'  Pepita  was  dark,  hancbome,  and  with  very  m* 
<dded  manners. 

Baron  de  Tautphoei»  was  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  counsidnor  of 
State.  Madame  la  Baronne  de  TautphcDus,  nee  Montgcnnery,  as  she 
intimated  on  her  cards,  was  Irish  by  birth,  and  Axt  d^li^hted  in  the 
society  of  the  learned,  the  Hterary,  and  the  artistic.  She  is  herself  ^e 
aotaior  of  several  esteemed  works,  written  in  EngfiNi,  wifh  the  rotentteii 
of  making  Oerman  life  more  generally  appreciated  by  tier  counrtrynien. 
M.  Thi6bault  passed  his  first  solr^  at  this  hospitable  lady^s  house.  There 
seems  to  liave  heen  a  good  sprmlding  of  Engfish,  as  also  a  Baron  fc 
Harold,  commandant  at  Nuremberg,  who  takes  pride  in  his  Scottish 
descent.  Supper  was  served  at  ten.  The  chief  dishes  were  ham  «nd 
toiirue,  und  heer  and  wine  were  imbibed  tn  high  'mrrow  glasses. 
M.ThiAaidt 'hesitated,  till  he  was  told  that  the  queen  ^nmk  beer  every 
mght,  and  then  lie  declared  that  it  was  excellent. 

Soiree,  in  Munich,  means  tea,  cards,  supper,  and  'conversatSon.  Eadk 
is  carried  on  in  separate  rooms  with  painted  ceilings  and  papep- 
hangrogs  'from  ^neva,  English  hardware,  German  pottery  and  glas^ 
and  Italian  mosaic  floors.  The  rooms  i^  healed  by  the  usTOfl  great 
pietoresque  sto^res,  but  there  is  generally  an  open  fireplace  in  one  m  the 
rooms,  with  logs  of  wood  on  it,  tnmpiy  to  gimfy  the  eyes.  Supper  is 
partaken  of  as  a  matter  of  Twdxty.  Peoj^le — even  young  hdies-^eat 
seriously,  wilJiout  rffectafCion  and  without  grimaces.  The  cakes  are  of 
enormous  fliineiailons,  sometimes  three  feet  in  diaiueter ;  "ibe  sise  of 
the  beer-glasses  matches  ihat  of  the  cakes.  The  Davaiiaui  are  good 
Catholics,  but  that  does  not  prevent  their  supping  even  on  a  fiiday. 

England,  says  M.  Hn^bauh;,  has  its  Crystal  Palaee,  httt  Munich  is  a 
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crystal  pilace  in  itself.  Honour  to  Louis  of  Bayaria!  Art  Kyes  there 
in  all  tne  yaried  forms  that  the  genius  of  man  has  impressed  it  widi  at 
different  epochs  and  in  difierent  countries.  Paris  has  undergone  vast 
transformations,  hut  there  b  too  much  uniformity.  No  deference  for 
Italian  taste;  much  science,  hut  no  inspiration.  In  Munich  surprise  mc- 
oeeds  surprise.  There  is  no  possibility  of  classifying  the  innumerable 
monuments  of  different  ages,  styles,  and  countries.  The  Resident  or 
royal  palace  itself  is  a  kind  of  Kassabah.  There  is  even  a  bazaar.  The 
fint  time  M.  Thi^bault  strolled  through  it  he  met  two  young  and  tcij 
pretty  ladies  followed  by  a  couple  of  footmen.  He  afterwards,  to  hia 
norror,  found  that  one  was  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  the  other  her  first  mtdd 
of  honour^  Countess  Caroline  de  Fugger.  He  had  stared  at  them,  and 
had  not  removed  his  hat !  Every  country  has  its  peculiar  habits.  All 
antiquity  used  the  second  person  singular,  the  use  of  the  second  person 
plural  came  in  with  the  decline;  at  Munich  they  use  the  third  person 
plural.  In  a  hot  country,  to  see  a  Turk  baring  his  head  would  be  the 
height  of  danger  as  well  as  absurdity.  Munich  is  a  cold  country,  and 
the  hat  is  so  constantly  removed  that  the  old  King  Louia  has  been  seen 
to  walk  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  incessantly 
removing  it. 

The  streets  of  Munich  are  very  quiet.  No  one  is  allowed  to  smoke, 
no  one  gets  inebriated :  people  do  not  stop  to  talk  and  laugh,  but  go 
about  their  business ;  only  at  dinner  hours  thousands  of  women  are  seen 
running  out  with  pewter  pots  for  the  indispensable  beer,  and,  on  Satur- 
days, we  washerwomen  take  home  the  well-starched  crinolines  suspended 
from  poles,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  crumpled.  These  arddes  of  attire 
are  carefully  secreted  from  prying  eyes  at  home,  but  before  that  they 
are  most  prominently  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  **  Little  dolb  suffice 
to  amuse  children,  but  in  Bavaria  they  like  large  dolls." 

German  cookery,  we  are  told,  is  debilitating.  Soups  several  times  a 
day.  Sweet  dishes,  pies,  and  puddingy,  in  abundance.  If  a  stranger 
cannot  eat  bread  with  aniseed  m  it,  he  must  have  it  manufactured  for 
himself  at  the  baker's.  The  favourite  meats  are  veal  and  venison.  Cur- 
rant-jam is  eaten,  as  in  England,  with  hare  and  venison,  and  apple  mar- 
malade with  '<  roast  black  meat.*' 

M.  Thi^bault  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  evenr  educated 
person  could  speak  French,  even  the  shop-girls.  He  was  told  that  Uiey 
learnt  it  when  at  their  convents.  Upon  this  he  pertinently  enough  remarks : 
"How  many  of  our  ^  marchandes'  of  gloves,  stuffs,  jeweUery,  ke^  in  our 
ereat '  magasins'  of  Paris  have  been  to  boarding  houses  to  learn  foreign 
languages  r"  The  Bavarians  have  hence  naturally  incorporated  many 
French  words  into  their  own  language,  but  ofbn  with  a  perverted  mean- 
ing, which  is  exceedingly  anusing.  They  call  grande,  grosse ;  un  ree- 
taurant,  une  restauration ;  mredxedon,  un  plumeau ;  le  premier  etage, 
le  bel  ^tage ;  le  rez-de-chauss^,  le  parterre ;  certain  meats,  as  ham  and 
tongue,  une  d^licatesse;  sweets,  une  galanterie. 

Thus  a  Bavarian  would  write :  C'est  une  grosse  dame,  n^  au  parterre, 
habitant  maintenant  un  bel  ^tage,  oii  elle  couche  sous  un  plumeau.  Elle 
wme  la  restauration,  fait  pen  de  cas  de  la  delicatesse,  et  s'en  donne  en  &it 
de  galanterie. 

The  sense  of  such  a  phrase  would  be,  in  intelligible  French :  Cest  one 
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grosse  dame,  ii6e  aa  parterre  d'un  th^tre  pendant  une  repr^ntation, 
habitant  maintenant  un  bel  appartement,  oik  elle  couche  dans  un  lit  omi 
de  plumes.  D^vou6e  k  la  maiaon  de  Bourbon,  elle  est  un  peu  effiront^ 
et  a  beaucoup  d'amants. 

And  yet  me  real  sense  is:  Cest  one  grande  dame,  n^  au  rez-de- 
cbau8s4e,  habitant  maintenant  au  premier,  oii  elle  couche  sous  un  ^dredon. 
Elle  aime  k  diner  au  restaurant,  soupe  rarement  et  mange  beaucoup  de 
aucreries. 

English  abound  at  Munich,  and  their  language  also  often  gives  rise  to 
no  less  amusing  quid  pro  quos.  Thus  Jy&jor  Orred,  who  was  called 
'^the  King  of  tiie  Lakes,  **  from  his  piscatory  exploits,  was  known  as 
Major  Horrid.  On  his  card  was  '*  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own/*  §  phrase 
the  Germans  neyer  could  get  over,  but  settle^  down  into  the  belief  that 
it  designated  the  body  guard,  or  personal  champion,  of  an  existing  Duke 
of  Lancaster ;  just  as  a  Frenchman  translated  '*  berths  secured,"  in  one  of 
our  steam-packets,  as  a  provision  for  maternity — *'  naissanees  assur^es !" 

A  curious  provision  against  being  buried  alive  is  put  into  practice  at 
Munich.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  placed  in  a  hall  in  the  necropolis, 
duly  clothed  and  protected,  and  with  a  string  tied  to  the  finger,  so  that 
at  the  first  movement  a  bell  would  be  rung  and  assistance  obtained.  It 
is  said  that  many  persons  have  been  thus  saved  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  being  buried  alive. 

What  M.  Thi^bault  designates  as  his  '^  premiere  grande  soir^,**  at 
Munich,  was  on  the  occasion  of  private  theatricals  at  the  Baronne  de 
Menevai's.  The  actors  and  actresses  were  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Ap- 
pony,  Countess  Marie  Paumgarten,  Count  Ludolf,  and^Baron  de  Meneval. 
Count  de  Masignac  was  prompter ;  Count  de  Waldner,  manager.  The 
wife  of  the  British  minister  was  present  She  called  herself  on  her  cards 
Madame  Milbanke,  the  more  inappropriate  at  Munich,  as  Madame  is 
there  only  applied  to  the  bourgeoisie.  <<  Lady  Milbanke,''  however,  adds 
M.  Thi^bault,  ''  est  tres-belle,  ce  qui  lui&it  pardonner  cette  excentricit^.'' 
As  Sir  John  Milbanke  had  at  that  time  been  some  twelve  years  minister 
at  Munich,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Lady  Milbanke  had  some  good 
reasons  for  adopting  <'  Madame**  on  her  cards.  The  Germans  do  not 
know  what  lady  means.  With  them  as  with  us  every  well-dressed  female 
is  a  lady,  and  they  know  no  other  application. 

Munich  may  well  be  the  city  of  fine  arts  par  excellence^  and  monu- 
ments and  statues  multiply,  when  we  find  Baron  Thi^bault's  journal 
recording,  Dec.  2drd,  extraordinary  performances  at  the  Great  Theatre, 
the  receipts  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honour  of 
an  audior!  The  king  and  all  the  royal  family  were  there.  The  per- 
formance was  marred,  in  the  Frenchman's  eyes,  by  a  great  clock  stuck 
over  the  drop.  He  forgot  that  the  Germans  had  not  supped.  The 
24th,  Christmas-eve,  Christmas-tree  at  Mrs.  Leaf's,  discount  de  Yau- 
blanc  came  in  the  evening,  and  brought  with  him  bonbons  tied  in  silver- 
embroidered  ribbons  horn  the  queen's  own  Christmas-tree.  This  is  a 
practice  with  the  court,  and  the  king  and  queen  desire  their  friends  to 
distribute  these  little  presents  among  young  persons  of  their  acquapat- 
ance.  <*  It  is,"  M.  Thi^bault  remarl^,  <<  another  example  of  the  paternal 
goodness  of  German  princes,  and  a  touching  proof  of  sympathy,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  little  chUdren." 
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Christmas  is  in  Germaoy  what  it  i»  ia  Engjand^  The  French,  too^ 
used  to  shoot  Noel  I  hefore  Henry  UL  rqilaced  the  old.  Chxiatmaa  hm^ 
Hvity  hy  the  civil  festifol — ^tha  fimt  day  ia  die  ^^ear.  It  nat  a  ODeat  ovov- 
iight  on  the  part  of  Gregory  VIII.,  when,  in  1582^  he  nmrmed  the 
CUegprian  cal^dar»  not  ta  have  rereataUished  this  leatiyiL  ^*  It  payed 
tbet  way  to  ihe  institution,  of  ciyil  macriagfis^  aa>  it  will  pa«a  flie  wa;  to 
the  loss  of  temporal  power  on  the  part  of  the  popes." 

If o  officer  in  the  Bavarian  service  can  marry  before  he  is  tiiirty  yaaza 
of  agp.  Henc%  many  affianced  persons  act  meft  wiih  injooet^^  Balls, 
as  with  us,  are  given  to  jovng  people  about  ChristmaartJme;  the  old 
folks  go  there  to  see  the  little  ones  emoj  themaekefli^  and  aoov  usoip 
their  places,  keeping  it  up  late.  With  the  new  year  ccMnestlha.  Siasoa  of 
visits.  JSaron  Thiebault  found  that  in  Gerraanyy  as  ia  Bossia,,  a^unkhnn 
was  indispensable,,  so  he  sAught  out  a  tailor — Graft  by  namft— who  caald 
produce  a  eomplete  eostame  with  "  boodexies  db  fifuitaifiia  etdeag^na 
Mits  ezpr^"  in  three  daya;  a  £dat  of  whidi  a  Barisiaa  tulor  wonldbe 
incapable,  but  the  Germans  are  the  tailors  and  bakeoa  q£  half  Europe. 
Thus  accoutred  in  what  he  calls  a  "  habit  k  la  Fran^usa  modifii" — ^fior 
the  baron,  owing  to  his  being  a  Legitimist,  had,  although,  a  ms^  in  the 
army,  no  recognised  rank  in  France — he  waa  poesented  to  royaltjr.  Sing 
fflaximilian  speaks  Frrac^  and  English,  he  tells  us,,  with  pemci  ease. 
The  following  conversation  took  place  on  the  occasbn  of  M»  Thi^faault's 
presentation: 

The  King. — Tou  have  been  unwell,  sir  £ 

M.  Thi^bault^ — That  waa  the  sole  leasoa  why  I  did.  not  aalidt  the 
honour  ef  being,  presented  to  your  aiajesty  oa  New  Year^srdaju 

The  King. — I  see  with  pleasnro  that  you  are  better^  0«r  cbmata  is 
trying  to  atrangera. 

M.  Thiebault — ^It  necessitates  warm  clothing  whena  out.  q£  door%  but 
the  houses  are  so  well  warmed,,  that  whea  ia  them  no  enft  would,  think  it 
was  SD  cold  without. 

The  Kinff . — ^Are  you  any  relation  to  the  author  of  the  "  Sonrenirs.  de 
Tmgt  An&  de  S^jour  k  Berlin  P" 

H.  Thi^haulit. — Yes,  sire ;  Dieudonn^  Thi^bault  waa  my  grandfather^. 

The  Eong. — Well,  sir,  those  Eeminiscencea  were  aa  object  of.  particular 
study  to  me ;  I  know  them  by  heart  HfpiA^ 

M.  Thi^baultrf — I  most  humbly  thank  your  mi^ealiy  for  beina;  so  land 
as  to  say  a  thing  so  flattering  to  me,  and  am  most  happy  to  fiaa  that  my 
name  ia  not  unknown  to  you. 

The  King. — Can  you  speak  German? 

M.  Thi^bault — ^No,  sice,  no  more  than  my  grandfathen. 

The  King. — He  had  a  reason  fhr  not  leanung  it.. 

M.  Thi^bault — Undoubtedly  *,  he  made  a  promise  to  that  affect  to  the 
Kiar  of  Prussia. 

The  King» — And  he  kept  Ids  word.  Frederick  thooffht  it  would  be 
the  beat  way  to  preserve  his  Frenck  from  Gennanismfl.  SbalLyon  mmain 
any  timein  Munich  p 

M.  Thi6bault. — It  is  my  intention,  sire,  to  pass  the  winter  heaa.. 

The  King. — I  hope  you  will  be  pleased,,  and  e^oially  thatjoa  will 
enjoy  good  health. 

No  wonder  that  after  so  gracious  a  xeceptioa  M.  Thidbanlt  waa  in 
ecstasies  with  the  Wittelsbaoh  family,  which  he  declares  to  be  purely 
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nlioiial,  wfcwwoy  Aafto<i%  W  m^  »  roM  hy  Swif»  IJiriWagiy 
BoBsia  by  Gemwa  Hola«M%  VraBce  brConicwis,  Eng^luiA  b^  Hmii 
T«mii0  Mii  ftniwwidcMr^  PnuBis  by  NareaibergtMSy  ^aia  by  Frtnefa. 
B<mrbMi0,  Fortagd  br  l^tfgmdtans,  BidgiuM  by  & 
by  Nmmos,  I>Hiiii«rk  by  CMdeobvrgs,  SiPedeM  by  Frendiy  GfMo»  bgr 
Bftrariaosy  Coii6tao«NMBl»  by  Turfc^  aod  haJy  I7  Samsrdf^  w&a  hsMtt 
ffmn  «p  die  cradle  and  the  tomj^  ol  dMtr  flnnily !  lytorJiwHim  II.  is 
described  as  a  handsome  man,  with  black  moustache^  and  beaod)  out 
Kke  a  eoUar^  ^wy  uprigiit^  witb  a  sevioaa  oowitraano^  wbiebeoaldieanly 
rer^  aad  wSk  very  dignified  1 


severe  aad  wteb  very  dignified  aMnnens.  Be  wna  a  ailitsvy- 
of  the  aatbaat  cohnit  ■  sky^bke.  M.  ThaiUxik  wa»aUe^pnniited 
ta  ether  members  of  the  r^al  fiirayy,  metd  be  dssogibo*  Pnocev  Liniipeld^ 
ivife  ef  Ae  kaag's  brother^  and  Couvtese  ^Acoo  de  Hianabeitg^  as  ie> 
splendeikt  with  diamoadi.  The  baA  opened  witbt  a  Polish  daose,  tliekmgp; 
leading^  o«it  Lady  Jfilfaanbei  and  Stv  Jofani  Ftiaoess  Laitpold^  Tbanewisre 
a  great  yariety  of  mnlbrms,  Aostriai^  Wiirtsmberg,  and  Rassian,  as  weU; 
as  Bavamn.  White,  Maok,  greeav  and  bfaie  presented  a  pleasiag'  eon* 
trast.  No  raentioQ  is  made  of  ved  eealak  Then  wee  a  *^saIon  dea 
beaut^**  80  ealled  from  ke  povtraite  ef  ladiss,  not  of  ibm  time  ef  AleU 
biades,  bnt  centemporaDeoos.  The  only  aristoeraey  admitted  arte  due 
collectioD  is  that  of  beauty;  There  are  anshdnehesses  and  Lady  Mil- 
baoke,  peasants,  and;  il  is  said,  seme  CMroarites  ef  Loois.  One  waa 
covered  wtdi  grsen  liXk.  Cedd  it  have  beea  that  el  a  teqntsss  noir 
Bambered  with  the  dead?  M.  Thi4ba«ltis«ee  macb  of  a  eoartierto  say 
to  whom  it  belonged. 

Gela  pSQitse  faire,  mais, 

Cela  doit  aa  tairs,  pai&! 

Saeh  IB  die  maxim  of  coartisrs  icL  every  land;  and  maBums  most  be  higk 
HI  favour  at  the  court  of  a  Maziaitlian;  Saren  Untsnschtev  wove  an 
anchor  on  his  epanlettss,  as  commaacfiant  of  the  royal  galleys  oa  the 
fa^es.  Bavaria  is  not  precisely  withont  a  navy.  Major  Orved  used  to* 
transport  his  beats  by  land  from'  one  lake  to  another,  and  hb  hwq^ueys  ef 
wmter  were  watermen  in  summer.  There  were  twe^suppep-roems :  ene,  iok 
tiie  royal  ftunfly  and  diplomatic  personages^  was  served  as^ranrfs  Kvr6$  ; 
the  second  was  served  by  attendants  entpeike  hvrSt.  Nothing  could  ea-^ 
ceed  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  tikese  apartments,  imagine  eneftature< 
alone  r  twenty  cariatides  in  white  marble  on  one  side,  on  the^  other  mi^^- 
fioent  Corindiian  columns,  with  a  window  and  a  statoe  alternating^  be* 
tween  each.  The  statues,  fourteen  in  number,  of  gilt  bronae,  tea  feet 
h%h,  represented  princes  of  the  house  of  Witbelsbaeh,  dukeeand  electors* 
paladae,  emperors  and  kings.  Well  amy  M.  Thi6bault  say  the  effiset  was 
marvellous.  There  are  few  palaces  in  the  weeld  that  can  compare  witk 
that  of  King  Maximilian. 

The  next  introduction  was  to  Field-Mnrshal  Frmee  Charlbs,  mde  to 
King  Maximilian.  This  prince  is  so  punctual  that  the  pressntatien  wae 
to  a  minute  at  ha2f-one>  Bavarian  time^  or,  as  we  sliould  say,  hal^MSt 
twelve.  After  the  usual  trivialities  about  weadler  and  stoves  iwrsm  ir^ 
plaees,  the  conversation  turned  upon  military  matters*  Prince  Charlet 
said  the  ^tish  cavalry  were  the  first  in  the  werid)  Aat  British  officers 
were  brave  but  no  solcuer^  and  that  it  was  incomprehmsible  in  €rermany 
how  they  could  seU  out,  exehangCy  or  get  leave  of  absence  in  prssenceer 
the  enemy.    The  prince  also  i^ke  ^  the  ball  of  the  prenow  nights 
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He  faid  the  ball-room  thoold  hare  been  the  throne-room,  and  the  supper- 
room  was  too  dark.  No  namber  of  lighta  could  make  it  lirely,  and  the 
great  portrait!  of  popes  might  do  Tery  well  in  a  cathedral,  bat  it  took 
away  the  appetite  to  look  at  them.  Prince  Charles  was  tall,  thin,  up- 
righty  and  handsome.  He  was  then  sizty-one  years  of  age,  was  r^Hited 
Tery  rich,  and  dined  every  day  with  his  three  daughters,  to  each  of  whom 
he  presented  a  bouqaet.  He  gave  away  CTcry  year  orer  eight  thousand 
poundi  to  the  poor. 

After  Field-Marshal  Prince  Charles  came  the  torn  of  King  Louis,  who 
dwelt,  as  before  obserTcd,  in  the  old  palace  of  Wittelsbach.  The  interior 
is  Moorish — a  court  with  galleries.  Louis  receiyed  his  visitor  in  unifonn, 
buttoned  up,  gloved,  booted  and  spurred,  sword  by  his  side,  hat  in  hand. 
M.  Thi^bault  had  it  all  his  own  way  here.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
praise  the  old  ex-king  for  having  made  Munich  what  it  is.  Louis,  who 
IS  all  amiability,  responded  by  speaking  of  Dieudoon^  Thiebauit,  who,  he 
said,  had  supplanted  Voltaire  at  the  court  of  Frederick.  "  And  that," 
interrupted  the  visitor,  *'  without  having  Voltaurean  ideas."  ^  Oh!  I  did 
not  say  that,"  remarked  the  kin^ — <*  I  did  not  even  think  it"  And  he 
repeated  this  twice  over.  One  characteristic  scene  occurred.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  empress.  **  I 
knew  his  mother,  Queen  Hortense,  very  well,"  observed  Louis;  ''very 
amiable  and  Very  clever,  but"  (and  here  he  smiled,  shut  his  eyes,  lowered 
his  voice,  and  speaking  into  M.  Thi^bault's  ear,  he  added)—*'  but  she 
was  not  pretty."  The  memory  of  this  old  man,  M.  Thi^ult  remariES, 
in  conclusion,  will  last  as  long  as  bronze  and  marble. 

At  a  8oir6e  given  by  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  ladies  at 
Munich— Countess  Drechsel,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles — M.  Thiebauit 
was  presented  to  Prince  Adalbert,  a  voung  man  twenty-eight  yean  of 
M||e,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  Bf.  Thiebauit  speaks  of 
tms  young  prince  in  the  highest  terms :  he  is  musical,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic  He  seems,  among  other 
things,  to  have  been  almost  as  much  struck  vdth  the  Bavarian  blue  tonics 
of  the  French  carbineers  as  the  Sultan  was  with  the  Zouaves  clad  in  the 
garb  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet— green  jackets.  M.  Thiebauit  says 
he  cannot  wish  the  people  of  Athens  better  luck  than  to  possess  so 
amiable,  so  cultivated,  and  so  enlightened  a  ruler. 

Next  in  order  came  the  queen.  She  is  dau^ter  of  Prince  William  of 
Prussia  and  of  a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  who  married  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  She  is  not  tall,  but  is  at  once  well  pro- 
portioned and  handsome.  She  is  brown,  a  little  pale,  serious,  with  large 
eye»i  a  good  profile,  and  ver^  dignified.  M.  Thiebauit  could  not  get  nd 
of  the  idea  tnat  she  recognised  the  person  who  had  passed  her  in  the 
baxaar  without  saluting  her. 

On  the  16th  January  there  was  a  "  bal  de  cabinet"  at  the  palace.  This 
not  bebg  riven  in  the  great  apartments,  the  diplomatic  corps  was  not 
I  invited,  and  the  king  and  queen  could  dance  with  others  tfaJm  ministers 
or  their  wives.  There  were  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps  to 
mount,  for  the  ball  was  given  over  the  queen's  rooms.  The  queen 
chatted  with  M.  Thiebauit  about  Scotland,  its  clans  and  highlands,  and 
about  Walter  Scott  M.  Thiebauit  claims  descent  by  his  mndmother 
from  Scotland.  Supper  was  served  up  in  an  orangery,  and  the  lustres 
were  suspended  to  the  trees,  which  were  laden  with  fruit. 
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Next  to  the  palace  balls  those  of  the  Countess  d'Arco  Zmneberg 
carried  the  palm.  Nine  salons,  splendidly  lit  up,  were  open  to  visitors. 
Count  d'Aroo  has  a  collection  of  huntme  trophies,  chiefly  of  deer  and 
stags,  for  which  an  apocryphal  Englishman  is  said  to  have  oflEered 
175,000  francs.     There  were  huge  classes  and  pots  of  beer  for  the 

SmtlemeA,  ices  and  sorbets  for  the  ladies.  The  musicians  were  Tyrolese. 
ext  came  dinner  at  Prince  Charles's.  There  was  plenty  of  space  here 
between  the  duurs,  a  thing  indispensable  to  a  good  dinner.  Spoon, 
knife,  and  fork  were  placed  to  the  right,  with  two  large  glasses,  one  for 
white  the  other  for  red  wine.  The  *^  menu,''  or  carte,  was  placed  to  the 
left,  in  French,  and  in  letters  of  gold  on  satin.  Dinner  opened  with 
oysters,  and  proceeded  with  salmon,  lobster-salad,  and  calTs-head,  fol- 
lowed by  poultry  and  game.  Excellent  wines  were  handed  round,  and 
presented  to  the  left,  ready  poured  out;  the  glass,  whether  emptied  or 
not,  was  removed  from  the  right,  so  that  there  was  no  ridiculous  accu- 
mulation of  glasses.  Champagne  was  the  only  wine  that  was  poured 
out  at  table.  Beer  was  also  served  up.  Plates  were  removed  from  the 
left,  knives  and  forks  from  the  right.  M.  Thi^bault  put  the  *'  menu"  in 
his  pocket,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  looking  it  over  some  day  when  on 
his  travels  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  a  dinner  at  all.  The  company 
were  dismissed  before  six  o'clock.  Well  may  the  worthy  baron  have 
found  all  his  ideas  concerning  time  to  be  upset !  There  was  a  masquerade 
afterwards,  as  also  a  pantomime,  attended  oy  all  the  royal  £ftmily  as  well 
as  by  the  dinner  party,  and  there  were  no  end  of  children  with  their 
nurses.  The  kine  mingled  with  the  crowd,  his  hat  on  his  head,  like 
e?erv  one  else,  and  yet,  says  M.  Thiebault — who  is  as  much  accustomed 
to  English  society  as  to  French,  and  has  a  daughter  married  in  thb 
country — no  one  lorgot  himself,  whereas  in  France  and  in  fkigland  the 
same  thing  cannot  l^  practised  without  gi?ing  rise  to  rude  and  vulgar 
importunities. 

Invitations  are  very  simple  in  Munich.  The  court  issue  cards  printed 
in  German  or  French,  but  the  nobility  and  the  diplomatic  corps  send  a 
servant  round  to  deliver  a  verbal  message.  Ladies  are  spoken  of  as  '*  la," 
as  the  French  say  La  Grisi.  So  the  (xermans  say  '*  La  Vagnitz,  mud  of 
honour  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia;"  **  La  Pelnits,"  Ac.  The  Margravine, 
speaking  of  an  unnuirried  young  lady,  said  ^*  cette  fille."  One  practice 
in  Germany  is  much  looked  to — it  is  to  g^ve  the  right  to  a  superior ;  not 
Ao  observe  this  would  indicate  a  sad  dereliction  of  good  manners.  M. 
Thiebault  relates  tiiat,  descending  a  staircase  with  Baron  d'Elviri,  the 
latter  changed  his  place  three  times  to  get  to  the  left.  There  is,  however, 
no  rule  wimout  an  exception ;  the  queen's  place  is  to  the  left  of  the  king, 
whereas  any  other  lady  is  complimented  by  the  right. 

Munich  has  its  littie  social  difficulties  as  well  as  those  of  etiquette.  One 
of  these  arises  from  exchange  of  cards  meaning  nothing.  M.  Thiebault  had 
exchanged  cards  with  Count  d'Appony,  the  Austrian  ambassador ;  meet- 
ing the  count  at  court,  he  ventured  to  address  him,  but  received  no  answer. 
He  pays  him  off  by  reminding  him  of  his  transactions  in  wool  with  a 
merchant  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis.  A  more  absurd  thing  occurred  in 
regard  to  Prince  (Ettingen,  with  whom  there  had  not  only  been  an 
exchange  of  visits  and  ca^,  but  M.  Thiebault  having  a  message  for  the 
prince,  wrote  for  au  inter?iew;  the  prince  expressed  his  utmost  wish  to 
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•ee  'hin,  «ud  he  wai  «tig«ged  for  »  week,  but  weaU  <thes  cdl  or  eend. 
<<  I  had  odIj  io  ^vrait,"  eays  M.  ThiAmk.  **  I  ^wooted  wnne  lime,  and 
am  etiil  waiting."  The  ifiii^  ^raa,  tfaat  tbe^noe  Wlongel  «o  Ae  oppon- 
ikm,  •ndte3)emoppositien«iDoi^«ourties  at  MmooIi  waa  s  ni^tne 
not  only  with  seoiety,  but  •even  ^widi  the  menihers  efliii  own&onfy.  JSfot 
onfy  wdl  they  not  aolmaviMge,  h«t  they  'will  not  niter  #m  naoie^  «b 
Mirtoeielac  mend  or  idstieQ  -v^o  hat  heoi  eo  bold  or  so  radi  aa  *te  enter 
the  Tanks  of  the  eppoaitioD*  Psinoe  Lows  jd^Ettingen-WttUetBtein  twas 
at  the  heed  of  the  liberal  part^,  and  was  said  ii¥  his  eBameB*tD  have 
indueedifae  ex-King  'Leds  to  aiga  papers  whitih,  liad  tiMy  not  ibeen  re- 
voked, wvold  have  kd  to  -the  fall  <^  the  meaaiehy.  Mb  wonder  that  he 
was  not  a  ftvooritewith  the  oonrt  party. 

The  eeasoB  of  festifals,  which  -opened  on  llie  let  t>f  January  wttfi  a 
eoDoert.at thepahtoe,  elosed  on  Shrove-Toesdi^  wiA  a  ^Bal  Costom^  " 
grmn  ^r  Ae  krog.  Pkys  and  rehearsals eneeeeded  to  thcarmoro  hrilliaot 
entertainmenti,  Coantess  Bassenheim  and  BaMame  Meneival  taldagtthe 
lead.  Lady  Mittmnke  and  Mrs.  Leaf  kept  np  th^  and  eoir^  howevo-, 
daring  Lent.  The  days  when  oertain  i»tidiles  4iad  eaeh  flieir  leeeptiona 
in  the  iwedc  are  gene  hy.  The  Countess  de  k  Pagecie  and  ibe  fiaronne 
de  Cetto  had  each  their  own.  The  latter  kdy  ^was  a  great  admberof 
Ki^ioleon  III.,  and  -used  to  exdaini,  ^What  a  pity  he  was  not  a 
Boarbon !  The  Marohiooess  Pallavieini,  *n^  Piiufleas  Oma,  fised  «lso  to 
have  her  weekly  r^anfion.  the  niarohk>neM  had  pmehased  an  iiotel  in 
the  Brienner  Strasse,  and  a  cbftteau,  miik  knd,  foiertts,  and  li&es,  from 
Count  Arco  Zinneberg,  l^e  noble  amateur  of  venery  in  all  its  branches. 
Yoan|^  Count  Arco  had  had  die  nisfbrtone  of  being  ednoated  hf  an 
Amencan,  and  used  words  that  would,  we  are  told,  be  offBaoiTe  to  'fingVish 
ears,  fie  called  his  father  ^<  governor,"  spoke  of  the  phty  as  ^cmdy 
fine  !**  and  ofeiything  was  **  by  Jove  !**  or  **  by  jingo !" 

Farewell  visits  in  Munich  were  not  limited  to  P.  P.  C.  oards^  hut  ex- 
tended to  formal  interviews  with  the  two  kings,  the  queen,  'Ae  priaees 
and  prinoesses,  and  the  nobflify.  |((othmg  Tery  new  er  striking  *wbs  said 
upon  these  last  occasions,  except  iihat  King  MaxnnSian,  ia  ai»wer  to  a 
doubt  of  M.  Tbi^bauh's^  expiesaod  his  satisfaction  at  the  iniroduetion  of 
railways  into  fiwitzedand.  They  would  open  Ae  conafli^  to  traveBers, 
he  said,  and  there  would  always  be  plenty  of  wild  and  aeohided  scenery 
for  those  who  dehghted  in  sncdi,  de4>ite  of  railways.  Tfak  was  a  truly 
liberal  sentiment  At  last  M.  iWbauIt  took  his  depaxtuve,  <<  tfaankingi 
destiny,  which,  while  waiting  iw  the  joys  of  a  hetber  world,  had  led  him 
to  pass  a  winter  at  Munich,  a  happy,  learned,  artis^  firee,  peaceabte,  and 
aristocratic  city,  wisely  and  patennlly  governed.* 
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OS, 

THE  ADVEOTURES  OT  LOKN  LORIOT. 
By   DiTDinET    Costeilo. 

CHAFTSR  Xn. 
THX  DUOrSB  AS  DRAKSFOBD^S. 

Jis  &r4»  «be  WM  penondly  coaceraed,  8nMMlg«  might  kvra  utiend 
no  slander  when  she  accused  the  family  she  lived  with  of  meanaeoo,  for 
people  who  stint  their  servants— ^whidi  was  what  Bmudgc^  meant — can  he 
▼ery  indidgeot  to  tbeouelves.  It  was  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  Lorn  to 
fee  so  ample  a  dinner  as  tkat  wliidh  loaded  Mr.  Dcakeford's  inard.  Every- 
thing, too,  <wa8  good  of  its  kind,  and  if  the  roast  'mutton  had  act  been 
**  c^gfat "  by  being  left  too  near  the  fire,  the  Coont,  iriio  cfitioised  freely 
<— ^Hke  a  well-bied  roan  as  he  was — would  kMwe  had  no  fault  to  find.  To 
Lorn,  ivith  whom  short-eomroons  were  iimiliar,  the  menu  appeared 
sopei^  and  the  d^eie&t  wines  astonnding.  To  be 'waited  on  was  also  a 
Borehy,  this  part  of  the  sarvioe  being  peifanned  by  the  person  who  had 
10  casually  met  the  Count  in  Skinner^street  and  taken  charge  of  his  port- 
manteau, and  who  now  appeared  respectably  dressed  in  black,  with  ap- 
prMiriate  white  cotton  gloves,  and  answered  to  tiie  naoie  of  Hipgrave. 

jaut  although,  the  dinner  was  an  extraordinary  treat  to  Lom,  his  atten- 
tioa  was  dire^ed  more  to  those  who  ^mrroundcKl  the  table  than  to  what 
was  on  it.  His  first  impression  of  Mr.  Dcakeford  bad. not  been  fiavoor- 
id>le.  Beades  being  roi^h  in  his  manner,  Lorn  thougbt  him«eharliBhand 
disagreeable ;  at  present,  though  s^  -ooarse,  he  was  genial  and  good 
hnmomwd— Hite  largely,  drank  copioosly,  and  laughed  the  loudest  of  the 
party*  The  fiae->ladyism  of  Mrs.  Drakeford,  wfaidi  had  made  Lom 
uneasy,  no  longer  existed  ;  iier  sallies  were  »  frequent  and  almost  as  broad 
as  those  of  her  husband,  she  raised  her  riass  to  her  lips  very  nearly  as 
of^en  as  he,  her  appetite  was  quite  as  good  as  his,  and  her  laughter  to  the 
full  as  hearty ;  in  short,  were  it  not  profanity  in  speaking  of  a  lady  whose 
intimacies  were  so  highly  placed,  Mrs.  DnAwfbrd,  in  her  merry  mood, 
might  be  fiairly  called  a  regular  jolly  good  fellow.  The  Count,  if  more 
abrtemioas  -dian  his  friends  with  respect  to  wine,  was  by  no  means  an 
ascetic,  and  assuredly  no  Trappist,  but  gave  manifest  proofe  of  being  bodi 
hungiy  and  talkative ;  there  was  much  in  his  conversation  which,  in  spite 
of  ms  very  good  En^ish,  was  unintdligible  to  Lom,  though  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drakeford  seemed  perfectly  to  undeietand  his  meaning.  Indeed, 
there  were  many  ambiguous  phrases  in  use  amongst  all  three  whidi  Lom 
might  have  striven  more  to  comprehend,  had  not  ^ss  Esther  been  a 
greater  attraction  to  him  than  any  person  or  thing  piasent. 

The  Count  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  praised  her  beaafy;  Though 
small,  and  appearing  smaller  than  she  jseally  was  by  oontrast  widi  her 
mother,  Esmr  Biakefbrd  was  finely  shaped  and  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned :  a  rich  colour  mantled  in  her  cheeks,  her  parted  lips  displayed 

2o2 
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teeth  like  pearli,  her  ejee,  guarded  by  long  dark  hshesj  were  of  the 
purest  blue,  and  her  long  golden  hair  swept  from  her  forehead  in  the 
wave  now  called  Imperial.  But  fiiir  as  it  was,  her  countenance  was  not 
entirely  placid ;  there  shot  now  and  then  a  scornful  glance  from  ber  efe, 
and  her  mouth  freauently  expressed  both  contempt  and  impatience^ 
signs  of  temper  which  were  chiefly  called  forth  when  the  Count,  who  sat 
next  to  her,  was  most  assiduous.  These  chanceful  expressions  were  re- 
marked widi  surprise  by  Lorn,  but  what  struck  him  even  more  was  her 
total  want  of  resemblance  to  either  of  her  parents.  Nature  plays  strange 
freaks  at  times  in  creating  varieties  of  race,  but  on  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion she  had  certainly  done  her  best  when  she  made  Esther  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I)rakeford;  for  thoue;h  the  latter  had  been,  in  her 
style,  strikingly  handsome,  she  was  as  cufierent  from  her  diild  as  dark 
from  light. 

There  was  yet  anotiier  thing  on  which  Lorn  pondered  during  this 
jovial  dinner,  and  that  was  the  singular  disappearance  of  evervthing  sen- 
timental from  the  language  of  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford.  Men 
whose  Uves  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of  sufferine  would,  he  expected, 
have  preserved  some  tinge  in  all  they  said  of  the  feelings  by  which  they 
were  animated.  Some  allusion  to  the  wounds  they  hid  healed,  some 
tokens  of  sympathetic  remembrance  of  the  sorrows  they  had  witnessed^ 
would,  he  tnought,  have  escaped  them.  But  to  no  such  subjects  did  they 
recur.  Lorn  was  new  to  the  world,  and  did  not  know — or,  at  all  events^ 
could  not  guess — that  possibly  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford  adopted 
the  truly  Christian  practice  of  leaving  their  good  deeds  unblazoned  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  speakmg  of  them :  it  was  as  if  they  wished 
the  right  hand  not  to  be  aware  of  what  the  left  hand.  did.  **  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead**  was,  in  all  probability,  a  law  to  which  they  gave 
their  own  peculiar  interpretation;  but,  whatever  they  buried,  they  disin- 
terred a  great  deal  that  was  perfecdy  new,  and  strange  as  new,  to 
Lorn.  This,  at  least,  might  be  inferred  from  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford ;  and  Lorn,  perhaps,  drew  the  inference,  that 
nothing  promotes  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  so  much  as  the  consciousness 
of  a  day  well  spent  When  we  have  done  our  du^  towards  ourselves  we 
feel  as  happy,  sometimes,  as  if  we  had  been  thinking  only  of  our  nmgh- 
bour. 

Mr.  Drakeford's  was  the  kind  of  house  where  friends  are  in  the  habit 
of  *'  dropping  in,"  a  custom,  some  housekeepers  think,  ^*  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance,"  but  not  Mrs.  Drakeford,  whose 
laiaer  alter  was  unadulterated ;  and  before  dinner  was  half  over,  a  smart 
double-knock  resounded. 

Mrs.  Drakeford,  who  was  drinking  champagne  at  the  moment,  set 
down  her  half-empty  glass,  and  with  eyes  that  sparkled  like  the  wine, 
exclaimed,  ^'  The  Doctor !  Something  struck  me  he'd  be  here  to-day. 
Place  a  knife  and  fork,  Hipgrave — here,  by  me !" 

The  hospitable  instruction  was  scarcely  given,  before,  through  the  half- 
opened  dining-ro<«i  door,  there  peered  the  &oe  of  a  stranger. 

**  May  I  come  in  ?**  he  asked. 

"You  know  you  may,  you  eood-for-notiiing  Black,"  cried  the  joyous 
hostess,  "  though  you  ahnost  deserve  to  lose  yous  dinner  for  not  coming 
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**  Take  a  chair.  Doctor,  by  my  missus !"  sud  tlie  lettered  host,  without 
turning  his  head.  '<  You're  in  time  for  the  mutton,  at  any  rate.  Shove 
up  a  little  this  way,'*— this  last  direction  being  given  to  Lorn. 

Thus  welcomed,  the  Doctor  did  as  he  was  ordered,  after  shaking  hands 
all  round,  a  ceremony  which  certain  folks  never  omit,  no  matter  at  what 
inconvenience  either  to  the  shaker  or  the  shaken. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  late,"  said  the  Doctor,  apologetically ;  ''  but 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  away  before." 

'<  ^  Always  at  home  firom  twelve  till  five,'  as  the  Ad.  says,"  observed 
Mr.  Drakeford. 

'<  And  a  good  deal  later,  sometimes,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  I  declare 
the  square  has  been  crowded  all  day." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  them, — and  for  you  too/'  said  Mr.  Drakeford, 
laughing.     "  How  gets  on  the  elixir  ?^' 

"Works  wonders!"  answered  the  Doctor,  gravely.  "Sold  thirty 
bottles  to-day !" 

«  Cash  down  ?" 

"Of  course!" 

"  That  must  pay  well,"  said  the  Count,  who  now  showed  an  interest  in 
the  Doctor,  which  he  had  not  manifested  at  his  first  appearance. 

'*  9&ncy  so !"  said  Mr.  Drakeford.  "  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  is  pretty 
good  profit." 

"  You  talk  at  random,"  remonstrated  the  Doctor.  "  You  forget  the 
labour  of  preparation,  the  rarity  of  the  material,  the  normal  difficulty  in 
searching  out  the  discovery,  the  cost,  the  study—" 

"  Oh,  bother  all  that !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "  Let  physic 
alone  now  1" 

"  And  try  some  of  this  elixir  1"  added  Mr.  Drakeford,  passing  the 
champagne. 

The  Doctor  smiled.  He  was  a  quack,  but  good  natured,  and  always 
ready  to  do  anything  to  please  anybody ;  though,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
his  own  way,  he  would,  like  all  other  quacks,  have  expatiated  on  his  won- 
derful cures  and  countless  grievances, — the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fession being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  single-handed  fight  for 
celebrity.  But,  besides  being  good  natured,  the  Doctor  was  susceptible, 
and,  in  a  very  mild  way,  was  the  devoted  slave  of  Mrs.  Drakeford,  a  con- 
dition of  mind  which  her  husband  did  not  oppose  if  he  did  not  actually 
encourage.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Doctor  was  making  money,  and  all 
who  made  money  were  favourably  considered  by  Mr.  Drakefora,  particu- 
larly if  they  parted  with  it  freely.  And,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Count 
shared  the  opinions  of  his  friend. 

But  besides  his  devotion  to  Mrs.  Drakeford,  the  Doctor  seemed  very 
fond  of  Esther,  and  she,  who  had  been  rather  silent  till  his  arrival,  now 
became  animated  and  talkative,  evidently  preferring  his  society  to  that  of 
her  titled  neighbour.  The  Count,  however,  was,  above  all  things,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  could  conceal  his  dislikes  and  disappointments  with  a 
mastery  over  his  feelings  which  was  truly  Spartan.  He  might  not  have 
approved  of  the  Doctor's  attentions  to  Mrs.  Drakeford,  though  perhaps 
hiB  own  in  that  quarter  were  not  the  most  sincere;  neither  might  ne  have 
been  pleased  with  the  preference  so  unequivocally  shown  by  Esther,— 
keeping  in  memory,  too^  her  ill-subdued  scorn  and  impatience  towards 
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himielf ;  bot  he  was  a  great  deal  too  muoh  a  man  of  the  woM  to  betrey 
anj  symptoms  of  annoyanoe,  whether  its  souroe  were  a  hannlefls  qnadi,  a 
petulant  girl,  or  someuiiDg  more  difficuk  to  deal  with  than  eitfaMV 

The  dumer,  therefore,  passed  off  Tery  gaily,  and  its  gsiotj  eoBtanned 
ODcheoked  tmtil  Mis.  Drakeferd — ^who  practised  in  Cleiimiwell  all  tb 
observances  she  had  been  taught  in  St  James's  and  elsewhere— wi&diew* 
with  Esther.  Then  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakefbrd,  ^thout  altogether 
quenching  the  latus  ammt,  discoursed  on  matters  of  graver  mteteatlbaa. 
had  previously  occupied;them,  <*  How  to  Acqmre"  bemgthmr  theme  with- 
out any  very  scrupulous  regard  to  the  quo  modo;  and  the  Doetor,  to 
whom  much  of  their  jargon  was  unfiuniliar,  made  closer  acquaintanee  with 
Lorn.  He  found  him  a  docile  subject,  and  it  would  not  have  been  ia: 
human  nature-— or,  at  least,  in  Quack  nature — had  he  spared  him. 

'<  Yes,**  he  siud,  plunging  tn  mecHas  ret^  **  we  were  taBdng  about  my 
eUzir.  You've  heavd  <^it,  of  course,  but  I  dare  say  know  notlnng  of  its 
properties.  Now,  listen  to  what  I  say.  All  disease  springs  from  the 
inadequate  circulation  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  fluids.  Nervous 
power  depends  upon  the  free  and  proper  movement  of  the  nerrouB  flmd 
in  and  along  the  nervous  chords.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  through- 
out the  system  is  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply  of  nervous  power  ;  m 
defieiency  or  excess  of  that  power  suddenly  retards  or  quickens  tif#  san- 
guineous courses ;  when  too  slow,  the  blood  thickens  and  forme  deposita 
in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  evenr  aceessioa  of  ineii  matter  increases 
its  own  evil.  If,  on  ihs  other  hand,  th^  are  too  fisut,  ^  undae  aofci^ratj 
of  the  circulation  becomes  exhausting,  and  die  m^le  system  Buffafa." 

Though  all  this,  very  rapidly  delivered,  was  Greek  to  Lorn,  he  tried 
to  look  as  if  he  understood  every  syllable,  and  the  Doctor  wentron: 

**  A  further  result  of  the  sang^uineous  circulation  not  being  properly 
performed  is,  that  at  last  the  nervous  fluid  itself  suffers,  becaose  tMt,  at 
well  as  every  other  part  of  die  general  ^stem,  is  composed  out  of  the 
blood.  Now,  my  elixir  has  a  specifio  action  npon  this  system^  and  pn^ 
motes  an  adequate  circulation  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  flnida" 

*'  What  on  earth  are  they?"  tiiought  Lonu 

<<  Those^"  pursued  the  long-winded  Escahqnns^  ^  who  have  stadM 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom" — ^^I  never  did,"  mentally  intae»»' 
jeeted  the  Doctor^s  new  patient — <<must  have  observed  the  msnote  iomiga 
nartides  occasionally  stopping  the  oourse  of  t^e  fluid,  uadl  earned  forward 
by  a  fresh  impetus  being  imparted  to  the  circulation)  and  thua  ezpeHedl 
from  the  system.  Unless  the  obstruction  could  be  removed^  Ibe  healA 
of  the  plant  would  be  midermined :  so  in  the  same  manner  with  tfaa 
human  subject  Cutaneous  appearances  ooour  when  tlie  system  has 
power  to  drive  foreign  matters  to  the  snrC&oe  of  die  ski%  but  not  to  eject 
them.  Now,  my  elixir  not  ovly  caniea  these  foreign  bodiea*— or  sinular 
ones— ^to  the  surface,  kmt  actually  expeb  them  through  the  pores,  dxivai 
them  out,  in  fact,  as  if  they  were  discharged  from  a  battery,  and  thali 
without  employing  eidier  mineral  or  silicious  substances,  and  certainly 
not  opiates  or  absorbents.     The  foot  is — I  make-  no  secret  of  it— the 

Sent,  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  vegetidiie  world,  is  die  hwmmsj  aprinoipla 
ftt  pervades  the  earth,  which  by  analogy  adapts  itself  to  tbe  hunan 
frames  and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  made  up  of  salts,  magaesna} 
and  other  earthy  substances  in  a  greater  or  minor  degrea  of  punftrtatJoau 
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Of  eourse^  lhe<  di£5eulty  ia  to  discover  and  confine— 4  niAj  stkj^  Bpealda^ 
tecbnically».  bottla  off— this  kumus,  and  that's  the  nason  why  tjie  pro- 
fession make  such  a  dead  set  at  me,  quarrel  with  my  diploma^  thoo^  I 
obtained  it  at  Eslan^n,  in  Bavaria — the  most  famous  plaea  in  the  uni- 
reae  for  medical  science<-»(8uch  a  Latin  thesia  as  they  recpire  of  you 
when,  you  pa^  your  fee  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  and,  i£  you're  bo4 
acquainted  with  Latin !)— and — (I'm  speaking  of  the  profession,  who  don^t 
know  how  to  find  the  kumu$^  or  make  use  of  it  if  they  found  it) — that's 
the  reason,  as  I  said  before^  why  they  try  and  run  me  down,  and  say  all 
sorts  of  spiteful  things  about  me,  and  write  against  me  in  the  newspapan^ 
and  won't  belief  or  say  they  won't,  a  word  of  a  single  <me  of  my  testis 
naonials,  the  ^ntaneous  declarations  of  the  very  first  pe<^e  in  Europe 
who  have  been  cured  by  my  elixir*  You  would  hardly  oredit  me  if  I 
weee  to.  tell  you  what  it  cures.  Everything  will  succumb  tO'  it  when  the 
disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  circuhitiiAQS  of  ihe 
nervous  system  is  adjusted." 

^<  If  I  were  to  break  my  leg^  wouldn't  that  be  a  disturbed  equilibrium  ?" 
naked  Lorn. 

"Um!  Ah!  Well!  Yes!  Of  course!  And  aftcff  applymg  splints 
and  bandages,  nothing^  would  be  so  serviceable  as  the  elixir.  But  that  is 
a  surgical  case,  and  most  be  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  surgically ;  now 
my  elixir  appl^  to  what  we  distkictively  call  morbus ^" 

''^CholeramoKbus?" 

^<  Any  morbus  I  Morbus^  you  know,  means  disease ;  but  we  use  the 
Latin  term  in  preferenee.     Having  aU  my  life  made  the  study  ofi  thera^ 


<<  What  ase^,  sir?" 

Sganarelle  himself  eould  not  more  learnedly  have  explained ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  explanation  the  Doctor  was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Drokefbrd^ 
whoproposed  an  adjournment  up-stairs.  Tea  had  been  twice  announced 
by  Mipgrave,  and  now  Mrs^  BraJkefbsd  was  pouiuiing  on  the  floor  above 
with  not  the  lightest  foot,  and  when  diat  hint  was  given  her  husband 
alwayft  knew  he  was  wanted* 

But  to  indemnify  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Drakeford  whispered  something  in 
bis  eaiE^  and  the  smile  with  which  the  whisper  was  receLved  showed  that 
the  interruption  had  been  atoned  for. 

MrSb  Dtakeford^  with  the  admiring  Esculapius  by  her  ade,  was  <moe 
more  in  her  glory,  and,  the  teai-making  process  ended,  yielded  to  his  sol** 
oitation  to<  ang.  Her  voice  was  better  than  her  verse,  thou^  the  latter 
had  found,  fa  vQuv  in  the  ears  of  Smudge^  for  she  diosea  melody  whiek^ 
though  charactmsed  by  a  plaintive  tenderness,  was  open  to  the  objectioa 
of  bmng  held  to  be  rathar  low.. 

"MI '' 

she  sang — and  cFeared  Her  throat  to  beg^n  again— 

"  If  I  had  a  donkey  wot  wouldn't  go. 
Do  you  think  Fd  wallop  'im,  oh,  no,  no !" 

and  while  she  sang,  the  Doctor  delightedly  hovering  near,  she  probably 
expressed  a  double  meaning  as  she  quavered  and  made  eyes  at  the  re- 
eceant  Count. 

But  however  deHcioua  the  warbling  of  Mrs.  Drakeford,  she  had  odier 
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Qiefl,  and  of  these  she  was  reminded  by  her  husband,  who  told  her  to 
give  her  place  at  the  piano  to  Esther,  and  come  with  the  Doctor  to  make 
up  a  rubber. 

^  ''  Estj,**  he  said,  '*  can  plaj  and  sing  all  the  erening — she  likes 
nothing  better — and  we  can  plaj  and  listen;  we  shall  then  be  all  on  the 
square.  Man  and  wife  can't  be  partners,  so  you  and  I,  Count,  will  fisce 
each  other." 

They  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  that  ceremony,  though  wbetber 
the  ^*  square "  that  Mr.  Drakeford  spoke  of  entered  into  their  arrange- 
ments may  be  considered  somewhat  doubtful.  No  proposal,  however, 
could  have  pleased  the  Doctor  better,  for  Mrs.  Drakeford  fiiced  Aim,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  exuberant  charms  he  found,  perhape,  some 
compensation  for  the  results  of  the  partnership  imposed  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Esther  had  taken  her  seat  at  the  piano,  playing 
quite  listlessly  at  first,  for  her  only  immediate  audience  was  Lorn,  on 
whom,  during  dinner,  she  had  not  deigned  to  bestow  the  slightest  atten- 
tion. She  had,  it  is  true,  shaken  hands  with  him,  but  when  she  did  so 
it  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  was,  moreover,  under  the  impression  lliat  be 
was  somebody  worth  shaking  hands  with.  But  the  lamplight  undeceived 
her.  She  then  saw  <<  a  boy  in  a  slop-coat,"  and  who  or  what  he  was,  or 
where  he  came  from,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  to  inquire,  thus  justify- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  which  Smudge  had  given  her,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  realising  Lom's  apprehensions.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  too  much  awed  by  her  beauty  and  by  the  scornful 
expression  which  he  occasionally  noticed — restrained,  too,  by  the  awk- 
wudness  of  having  to  speak  across  the  table — to  venture  to  address  her 
a  single  word.  Nor  had  he  conquered  his  shyness  even  now  wben  a 
better  opportunity  presented  itself  of  uttering  what  all  the  evening  he 
wished  to  say,  but  stood  lost  in  mute  admiration  of  the  skill  which  she 
so  carelessly  displayed. 

A  slop-coat  is  certainly  a  very  disgraceful  garment  to  wear,  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  ladies ;  but  when  a  quick  feminine  intelligence  perceives 
that  the  wearer  of  a  slop-coat  is  not  an  inanimate  being,  but  impressionable 
in  the  sense  which  that  intelligence  most  appredates — ^when  the  same 
&culty  observes  that  good  looks  accompany  the  offered  tribute — its  ovrner, 
without  caring  for  the  accusation  of  caprice,  may  sometimes  feel  disposed 
to  relent  a  littie.  This  happened  in  the  present  instance.  Miss  Esther, 
noticing  that  Lom's  abstraction  was  caused  by  herself,  was  pleased  to 
smile,  and  played  less  languidly.  Presently  her  fingers  ran  rapidly  over 
the  keys,  and  she  tried  her  voice,  but  only  in  snatches.  Lom's  eyes 
sparkled,  and  their  brightness  was  detected  by  a  sidelong  glance,  though 
Miss  Esther  never  tumed  her  head.  Again  a  few  stray  notes,  and  then, 
without  altering  her  position,  she  said  :  "  Are  you  fond  of  singing  ?" 

The  spell  that  bound  Lorn  was  broken,  and  he  answei^d  hastily: 
**  Singing  like  yours  I** 

**  My  singing  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  affected  surprise.  ^*  How  do  you 
know  1  can  sing  p" 

"  I  heard  you  this  afteraoon.** 

*^Lideed!     Did  you  like  it  ?** 

She  looked  at  him  now  while  she  spoke,  and  read  a  reply  in  his  face 
which  was  far  more  eloquent  than  the  simple  words,  ^  Oh  yes !" 
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'*  That  being  the  case/'  she  said,  <'  I  must  try  and  renew  your  pleasure. 
WhatshaUInng?'' 

<< Ohy  I  wish  I  could  say!  But  I  am  so  ignorant — I  don't  know  any 
songs — that  is,  any  fit  for  a  lady." 

**  Would  you  like  to  hear  me  repeat  what  mamma  sang  just  now  ?**  she 
asked,  lauglung. 

Lorn  saw  she  was  in  fun,  and  laughed  in  his  turn. 

^  No,  not  that,"  he  said ;  "  something  better.'' 

<^  WeU,  then,"  she  returned,  **  I  will  choose  for  myself;"  and  without 
further  pause  she  burst  at  once  into  Amina's  rapturous  awakening  to  lore 
and  happiness. 

The  applause  which  foUowed  from  the  card*table  attested  Miss  Esther's 
triumph,  but  there  was  something  that  gratified  her  more.  When  she 
turned  again  towards  Lorn  she  saw  him  pale  and  breathless,  with  his  eyes 
swimming  in  tears. 

<«  Foolish  fellow!"  she  said.  <*  I  must  not  sing  any  more  while  you 
are  here.     It  will  do  you  harm  I" 

"  Oh  no,  no ;  nothmg  in  all  my  life  eyer  did  me  so  much  good !" 

Miss  Esther  smiled  and  sang,  again — and  again. 

Which  of  all  the  party  that  night  went  to  bed  with  the  most  pleasurable 
sensations?  The  Count  or  Mr.  Drakeford,  between  whom  twenty  pounds 
of  the  Doctor's  money  was  divided,  or  the  pawnbroker's  boy,  Lorn  Loriot, 
with  whom  Esther  again  shook  hands  ? 


CHAPTER  xui. 

XOirSIBUB  GOUPSNDSVX. 

Though  the  Count  was  not  the  most  trustworthy  person  in  the  world, 
and  had  ways  of  his  own  which  did  not  altogether  square  with  the 
generally  received  rules  of  morality,  he  was  yet  to  be  relied  upon  in 
situations  where  it  suited  him  to  be  honest  Thus,  if  the  history  of  the 
distressed  Pole  were  pure  inyention,  improTised  for  the  occasion  till  he 
saw  how  Lorn  liked  his  new  quarters,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
promise  to  dress  his  secretary  like  a  gentleman,  but  had  really  spoken  to 
the  tailor  about  his  clothes.  This  was  apparent  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  a  Hansom  cab  pulled  up  at  Mr.  Drakeford's  door  in  Perdyal- 
street,  and  out  of  it  jumped  a  brisk  little  fellow,  in  somewhat  sin- 
gular costume,  who  provea  to  be  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  the  artist  in 
question. 

A  man  who  is  his  own  tailor— or,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  "  the 
author  of  his  own  existence" — has  a  right,  perhaps,  to  wear  what  he 
pleases.  If,  therefore.  Monsieur  Coupendeux  chose  to  array  himself  in  a 
pale  yellow  paletot,  deeply  garnished  with  black  braiding,  to  wear  claret- 
coloured  oyeraUs  seamed  with  bright  blue,  and  to  crown  all  with  a  lugh- 
pointed,  broad-brimmed,  green  felt  hat — like  a  stage  brigand  gone  mad 
— ^the  responsibility  rested  entirely  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  any  one 
might  laugh  at  him  that  liked.  liis  taste,  too,  as  regarded  others,  might 
be  called  in  question,  and  customers  might  pause  before  they  placed  them* 
selyes  in  his  nands,  but  those  who  employed  Monsieur  Coupendeux  yery 
soon  discovered  that  whatever  eccentncity  he  displayed  in  his  own  attire. 
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he  fna  a  perfisolr  maite  of  hie  oraft^  and  fiilly  moEiAad  Aa  •■Ihgimu 
which  the  Count  had  pronounced. 

**  Bah  r  he  ezclauned,  in  a  ▼efy  free  and  eaij  mamur^ai  saoni  as  he 
set  eyes  on  Lorn — <*  what  for  deyil  I  come'  so^  far  to  mekeftr  »  bmy 
Uin  mis !  Turn  nHmd  your  back — let  me^eee  aorosa  him  ihwe  tfint 
will  do !     How  will  you  it  ?     Mild  or  strong  ?** 

**  As  mild  as  you  please,"  said  the  Comt,  n^  seeomb  to  ha  oa  Tery 
£Euniliar  terms  with  his  tailov — *^  h»  ia  my^  secntaryJ* 

Monsiear  Coapendeax  made  a  grimaoa;  ^£i  black  then^— Qce  a 
crow  ot  ao  undaitaker.  It  is  a  fimhed  alAdn  Whes  yon  dasin  Ae 
things?" 

*^A»  soon  at  you.  eaa^"  retaniad  the  Count  *^l  wiak  aa  eaily  as 
poisihle  to  present  htm  to  my  friends." 

^  ToHDOfTow  nighty  then,  he  hsva  tfaem^''  said  Mansiaar  Ganprndsaa: 
"  YThat  you  want  yourself  ?** 

^NbduBg— at  ppeaant;"  replied  the  Count 

**  Yes  you  do,"  said  the  infallible  little  tailor.  ^  Whirt  you  sap  ta  % 
paletot  Hke  nane  ?     It  is  my  last  conception  !     Very  benntvbl— -hsy  P* 

'^  You  alone  can  do  justice  to  it,"  obsecfvd  the  County  ae  if  in  eanest. 

^  Yea,  my^  figure  ia  good,''  said  Monsieur  Coupendanx,  dnuring*  Inm- 
self  up  about  half  an  indi.  ^  I  hafa-saffiaient  breadth  and  heig^  iliai^ 
^  do  not  resemble  me." 

But  to  dispose  of  his  wares,  or  ezeroise  t^  legitimate  ftmetiana  o£  hh 
calling,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Monsieur 
Coupendeux. 

^<  I  say,"  he  oontinued,  in  a.  tone  that  greatly  astonished  Lorn,  ^'  when 
you  come  dine  in  my  little  place  at  Hamsmit  ?  All  new  furnished,  quite 
primes-capital  cook,  and  reiy  best  wines  of  London !" 

"^I  would  rather  hear  youi  si^  'of  Franoa,'  "  returned  iho  Ccfant, 
laughing,  ^^fiar  my  opinion  of  Londouu  wtsa  is  net  tke  higheat.  Ho«^ 
arer,.  I  promise  you  I  will  oome  some  day." 

*^  Yea,  and  bnag  your  friend^  Mr.  Drakefondiaad  bis  ^aed  la^  and 
Ifias^  with  thb  youM  gent,,  my  new  enatemer..  Hanny  to^seayeoiatt. 
When  shall  ii.he?" 

'«!  can  on^  anawer  for  ua  twoy"  said  the  Caoat.  <'  Batkare  k  Ihakn- 
find.    Be wiftr^lyfibr  thereat" 

^*  What  are  you  saying;  about  meF'  asked.  Mr;.  DndrafiuDd^  entoiing  the 
vaom;     «•  Ah,  Coopy,  how  d'ye  do  ?* 

The  Taikir  asd  the  Type  of  Beneiroknce  shocds  hands. 

^'  Coupendeux  wants  us  to  go  and  dine  with  him  at  his  new  vilk»."  flttd 
the  Count.    ^  I  told  him  i  could  not  promise  fee  yon«" 

<'•  WeU,  I  ea%"  s^oined  Mr.  Drakafoid:     «<  Vm  sum  Vm.  agsaedUa." 

<(  Aind  the/  ladie»?^-^hieh  are^  alwaya  i^pseeaUe^"  dfaied^  Mmsinar 
Coupendoix,  gaUantly* 

''Ajidthehidies^"]3epeatedMr.BndcefeBL     "^^o^  nana  mv  dagf." 

After  a  Httie  pr^  and  eon.,  the-  dinner  was  fiaedi  fee  Um  fofiamaf 
Samday^wedc— aaintBrvaL<tf  neadly  afiirtnight     fiuih  aUi  wan  not  yet 


''  Newv  tell,  me,"  said  Monsieur  Conpendenn^  ""idHmt  thnt  Cteopvyi 
how  ha  girt  on  F^ 

<«  Thfie  Amicablar  Seamed  Oil  ?"  asked  Mr.  Brakeferd. 
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«  No,  no,  no !"  replied  the  little  tmlor.     ^  The  other  !** 

^Oh,theMatialFeftthe]>liretdiee?  Splendidlj!  Board  of  dizeotba 
full.  Shares  goin^  off  like  hot  rolls.  Bj-the-hj,  we  make  a  call  on  die 
&8t  of  n«rt  month*" 

"How  much  r 

^  Only  ft  pound  a  shove.*' 

«<  Ah;  I  hBi«  fifty  sham." 

"  Yes — that's  fifty  povads,  you  know." 

^  You  think  him  a  good  speculation  ?" 
•  ^  There's  not  such  another  goii^.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  snrafartvne. 
Yon  haven't  seen  the  repoft?  £i  &ct,  yon  couldnt,  foK-  Wb  odv  in: 
Ae  rough  at  nresent.  We  must  have  it  wiitten  oq6  hie,,  and  wim 
printed  FU  send  yon  ftcopy.  Peihape  it  would  saye  trouUe  if  you  ymmt 
to  drop  Uiat  fifty  now !     The  coupons  are  quite  ready." 

"  You  are  sure  the  concern  is  safe  V 

"  Safe !  I  believe  you.  Fve  embarked  pretty  nigh  every  shilling  Tim. 
got  in  it" 

<'  And  V  said  the  Genmt,  "^Kave  vontuveda  laige'snuL  All  I  faii  Aifc 
was  disposable." 

<'  Recollect,"  said  Mc.  Dndceferd,  <'  you've  to  have  tfu-eontraBt.  We 
diall  get  orderB  for  thousands  of  pairs  the  moment  wie  staiti-  A  hard 
winter  and  the  Aii^s*  done  to  oar  hands^" 

^  And  then  th«re  '»  always  Russia,"  observed  the  Coont.  **  My  eoB>- 
neodons  in  St.  Petersburg  will  alone  create  an  immense  demancL  Itattilnr 
me  as  a  pity  that  you  have  only  fifty  shares." 

^  At  a  premium  of  twenty,  though^"  said  Mr.  Drakefonl ;  ^  that's  a 
thousand  pounds  at  once  in  your  pocket  if  you  didn't  care' to  hM  on— at 
Imean  to  do,  even  if  tJiey  go  up  to  a  hundreds" 

'^  Aa  forme,"  chimed  uir  me  Count,  ^  I  shidl  take  good  oare^haw  I  psaft 
adth  mine.  I  consider  the  Mutoal  Feather4nree(dies  to  he  ^itr  aa  goad 
as  Consols,  and  ten  times  more  advantageotM." 

MDnstcur  Coapendenr  tamed'  hb  sparkling  eyea  altematdy  en  each  of 
die  speakers,  hat  he  did  net  jsst  assent  to  Mr.  Drakeford'a  pcopofition/'' 

"^You  spe^  of  a  cidl,  Btakefinrd,"  said  the  Count,  wim  hadwatriiair 
Hie  ehangea  in  hit  countryaaanfa  covntenanoe.  ^  I  wiH  set:  Coupendans 
the  example.  To  show  mm  how  tittle  hesitation  I  have,.!  diall  gtveyoo 
a  cheque  for  a.  thousand,  the  amount  you  will  requira  irom  ma  I  may 
as  well  pa|f  it  now  as  in  ten  days'  time.  Go  up,  Lorn,  to  my  room,  ano 
hong  down)  a  small  black  box.  which,  you  will  see  on  the  dnsssing-tabkr. 
Be  quick,  like  a  good  feUow»" 

(tnick  as  he  was,  and  fest  as  he  burned  down  w«th  the  box,  the  transi- 
action  between  Monsieur  Coupendeux  and  Mr.  Drakefbrd  wbs  completed 
by  the  time  he  retumedv  The  former  was  in  the  act  <^  puttiag^  up  his 
pod£^4>od^  and  the  latter,  with  great  satisfiKtion,  was  fiagering  savaral 
piecet  ef  that  thin,  eriep  subetanee^  the  rastia  of  which  ie  the  sweetest 
soond  tfiat  modewniagenuity  haa  invented. 

As  gravely  asif  he  waa  paymg  off  the  UTatiooal  Ddbt,  and  with  the 
ealm  aasuxaaoe  of  * »  ChanosUor  <^  the  Baehequer,  the  Cooat  opened  the 
box,  took  out  a  oheqae4>ook,  filed  upand  carefully eroeMd:  what  ha 
wrote,  and  diei»^-as  if  he  were  ^missing  a  thing  tibat  war  not  worth 
ffUthst  thought— toned  die  vahiahle  paper  anosa  to  Mr;  Piakefordf 
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leplaced  the  cheque-book,  closed  the  box,  and  looked  rouDd  with  the 
placid  air  of  a  man  who  had  just  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  his 
tellow-creatores* 

*^  Yon  will  not  forget  to  send  me  the  report  ?"  said  Monsieur  Cou- 
pendeux,  preparing  to  take  leave. 

"  We  will  set  aboat  the  copy  directly.  It  shall  be  in  the  pnnter's 
hands  to-night,  and  in  yours  the  day  after  to-morrow,— or  a  proof  copy 
at  all  events.     Good-by, — we  shan't  forget  the  dinner." 

**  Nor  I  to  give  you  a  strong  welcome.  Adieu,  messieurs !   Aa  revoir  T' 

Whereupon  Monsieur  Coupendeuz,  whose  cab  was  still  waiting  for  him,  * 
departed  as  briskly  as  he  came,  paused  on  the  door-step  to  look  up  and 
down  the  street,  paused  afain  when  he  reached  the  pavement,  to  make 
sure  of  being  well  observed,  looked  upwards  at  the  drawiog-room  windows, 
took  off  hb  hat  and  kissed  his  hana,  with  his  eyes  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  jumped  into  the  Hansom,  and  drove  away  as  Cut  as  the  horse 
could  gallop. 

It  must  nave  been  the  reflexion  from  the  Count's  features  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  well  employed  which  irradiated  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  Drakeford  as  his  glance  met  that  of  his  noble  friend  when  the 
wheels  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux's  vehicle  began  to  turn. 

It  has  already  been  sud  that,  in  some  things,  the  Count  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  Mr.  Drakeford,  who  taking 
from  his  desk  a  much-blotted  sheet  of  paper,  desired  Lorn  to  resume  the 
seat  he  had  occupied  the  day  before,  and  prepare  to  write  again  from  his 
dictation. 

Not  a  begging-letter  this  time,  but  the  document  of  wUch  Mr.  Drake- 
ford had  spoken. 

At  the  period  of  which  this  story  treats,  commercial  morality  stood  no 
higher  than  it  does  at  present,  but  commercial  credulity  had  reached  a 
pitch  which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  understand,  if  memory  did  not 
come  to  our  aid.  The  quasi-report,  therefore — which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Drakeford  to  himself,  he  and  the  Count  constituting 
the  whole  Board  of  Direction,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  illustrious 
names — set  forth  in  the  gravest  and  most  business-like  terms  the  inappre- 
ciable advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  feather-breech^  in  a 
country  where  cold  weather  was  at  least  of  five  months'  duration ;  and 
showed  from  calculations  that  could  not  be  controverted,  the  manifest 
certabty  of  a  cent  per  cent,  dividend,  when  the  project  had  attained 
^'  that  fulness  of  operation"  which  the  Directors  "  were  sanguine  enough 
to  believe"  was  '*  a  contingency  that  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  remote, 
or  rather  one  whose  proximate  realisation  might  confidentiy  be  antici- 
pated." 

Phrases  like  these,  judiciously  employed,  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  every 
Bubble  Company  ;  and  when  a  formidable  array  of  figures  is  brought  for- 
ward to  support  them,  enough  has  been  done  to  satisfy  the  speculative 
British  public  of  the  success  of  any  scheme,  however  ridiculous  its  object 
or  absurd  its  designation.  There  have,  in  fact,  been  instances  of  com- 
panies projected  with  no  declared  object  whatever,  as  in  the  ease  of  an 
Advertisement  during  "the  bubble  year,"  which  ran  as  follows: — 
<'  Directors.  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  and  influence  de- 
sirous of  connecting  themselves  with  a  company  now  forming  under  the 
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Limited  Act»  are  requested  to  address  a  letter  (stating  such,  together 
with  full  particulars  of  name  and  address,  and  if  a  director  of  any  other 
and  what  company)  to  Solicitor,  care  of  Mr.  B  ,  7,  BuJl  and  Mouth- 
street  (S.C.).---Communications  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence." 

Wiih  such  a  reality  as  the  above  before  them,  the  Count  and  Mr. 
Drakeford  were  fully  justified  in  setting  up  a  **  Fea&er-breeches  Com- 
pany,'' their  only  regret  in  doing  so  arbing  from  the  recollection  that  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth — the  only  indiridual  who  was  ever 
known  to  wear  such  a  garment  (a  pair  of  white  satin  breeches  lined  with 
swansdown  havbg  been  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  that  monarch's  ward- 
robe^— being  no  longer  alive  to  become  its  patron. 

Their  scheme  was  not  exactly  what  is  called  '<  before  the  public,"  but 
with  a  few  more  subscribers  like  Monsieur  Coupendeux  they  could  pro- 
bably afibrd  to  do  without  one.  It  might  then,  perhaps,  be  a  safe  specu- 
lation  to  keep  the  company  in  the  han<k  of  a  select  few,  and  exclude  the 
public  altogether.^  But  this  depended  on  circumstances,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  full  value  for  hb  money  was  prepared  for  Monsieur 
Coupendeux — on  paper;  the  intermedbte  in  this  afiair  bemg  the  unso- 
phisticated Lorn. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
shudob's  SBCaXT. 

Fob  the  first  few  days  of  Lorn's  residence  in  Percival-street  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  Count  had  made  a  mbtake  in  saying  that  he 
was  in  want  of  a  secretary,  for  it  was  Mr.  Drakeford  who  monopolised 
hb  time  in  the  manner  already  described.  Usefully,  also,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  post  every  day  bringing  answers  to  ihe  appUcatbns  written  by 
Lorn  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfiiction.  Lord  Lambswool  sent  his 
ten-pound  cheque  for  the  maniac  widow  and  her  eleven  orphan  children; 
so  did  Admiral  Swallow ;  so  did  General  Gape;  and  to  numy  similar 
appeals  corresponding  replies  were  made,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  the  amount  applied  for,  which  varied  according  to  the  known 
depth  of  purse  or  ascertamed  sympathies  of  the  individuab  appealed  to. 

Could  veneration  have  been  secured  by  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  Mr.  Drakeford's  daim  to  Lorn's  veneration  would  have  been 
admitted  without  hesitation ;  but  as,  after  a  time,  we  tire  of  even  the 
very  best  persons  and  things,  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Drakeferd's  be- 
nevolence, which  Lorn  had  so  strongly  felt  at  first,  somehow  or  other 
gradually  subsided,  and  he  began  to  ask  himself  more  than  one  curious 
question  on  the  subject. 

How,  for  example,  did  it  happen  that  Mr.  Drakefbrd,  whose  tales  of 
distress  appeared  to  denote  the  possession  of  a  heart  that  beat  only  with 
the  kindliest  feelings,  should  personally  be  a  man  of  repulsive  manners 
and,  as  it  struck  Lorn,  of  sordid  nature.  To  judge  by  what  was  written 
down  at  hb  dictation,  Mr.  Drakeford's  life,  every  hour  of  it,  must  have 
been  spent  in  searching  out  the  poor  and  helpless,  in  shedding  balm  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted,  and  in  minbtering  to  the  direct  wants  of 
humanity ;  yet,  drawing  a  conclusion  from  hb  very  brief  absences  firom 
home,  misery  must  always  have  met  him  on  hb  own  door-step,  or  have 
been  lying  in  wait  for  him  round  the  comer,  so  ready-made,  as  it  were, 
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jBddMcafM'praMDtthenielves.  l^iikaA  duBcMeof  ihii^isinipof- 
■Ui^  iir  even  lulikely,  rin  sack  a  P^^^  **  JLendoii,  wAam  Impoatan 
taohi  JBenevolanoe  wUh  the  tdrestioofc;  iMt  m  tkere  «r  twofldes  to 
e?ery  qnerfmi,  anH  tag  liorn  liad  tiBf«r  befioM  liiB  eyes  aaj  wiSenoe  :of 
the  tnAh  o£  Mr.  Dxaksfeid's  ••tetaniMts  beYond  ius  <o«n  jwcilwaD,  a 
nataual  donkt  foiibtA  gentleiDaii'fl  itnct  ^reiiaoiiy  gradnallf  joepfeinto  Ma 

ThkjdodbtiMM  itrengilMMd  by  ^  jovid  way  miilMob  Mn.  Brrin- 
tatif  af  Ao  baonne  aune  aeoustomed  rto  kLom'B  pieseooe^  diBcaioaed  ^nth 
hat  Jiasbaad  About  Iub  'Sponaoaon/'  and  by  ithe  «tler  ahsaDoa  of  all 
feeliog  for  them  which  maiked  his  aaplies,  rtboogh  he  w^mm^mm  fiofued 
«t  her  indiacnfioa  mhmn  dhe  pushed  him  cather  jkoo  olosdly  JHsae,  iaiher 
mfstnam  to  idisooror  how  mush  he  had  peoketod  by  ^aaoh  poiiaidaar 
twwiiaotioa  Anotber  sign  was  drawa  fiom  EaUier's  namifastatJaiHi  of 
temper  wbeDOiwr  ibe  snb^t  was  .mentkmed  by  Jier«QQtbeK,biitfQnlM 
•anlightemneot  same  from  the  kiti^aii. 

If  tiuBve  is  a  hftot  in  your  soatehaonbefoireit  will^  bit  byamenbeor 
of  your  household,  for  who  liln  your  jerrants  tare  sodrsfi/  4nteeeBtad  in 
your  affairs  as  to  desire  to  know  all  about  them,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  your  creditors  ?  Mr.  Hipgrave,  the  butler,  was  not,  of  oourse,  the 
delator,  having  too  much  at  stake  in  the  success  of  the  establishment  to 
damage  it  by  a  single  word ;  Mrs.  Tidier,  the  cook,  confined  herself  to 
her  own  region,  and  was  a  mydi  altogether  to  Lorn;  but  there  re- 
mained a  tlm:d  personage,  the  young  lady  known  as  fimiidga»  'who  was 
Btithar  xetiovity  like  Mr.  Hifqpanre,  nor  mvisible,  hka  Jfia.  ^diei:,  and 
who,  apparently,  was^ways  seeking  mformationiorithe  aele  pvrpese  of 
nnportmg it ;  a  thint  for knowkdge h^hlyeamnBBndidde  hadiifc  ebanoed 
*-«whieh  it  Jiaver  did  wxkh  bar — to  take  the  Tight  direodan. 

Prom  the  lery  first  time  of  her  seeing  Lorn,  Snaii^pe's  iwennous 
naiare.had  paompttd^herio  make  him  her.oonfidani.  She 'was %r  ever 
peeping  .from  behind  some  door,  dodging  him  en  the  staiicaae,  or  lymg 
peifdue  in  the  passage/  to  ease  her  <own  .mind  and  ■fai%hten  hb.  Lorn 
gave  her  as  lew  dhanoes  of  speaking  to  him  as  he  could,  Qr,anfiw3t,anroided 
her  whenever  it  ^was  possible— *for  a  fseling  had  ^mng  op  in  his  bosom 
whiidi  he  £9a»d  that  diis  gid  might  distnrb— 4>ut  <me  d^  Ae  damsel 
finmd  her  opportunity  at  a  moment  when  the  coast  was  perfectly  .olear. 

'<  Well  I"  Ab  said,  as  she  stopped  his  jway,  ^di  a  dustpan  in  one  o£ 
her  iair  iumds  and  a  brush  in  the  other,  '<.at  hnt  Fve  itched  you! 
What  makes  you  so  shy  ?  Them  new  olothes,  I  si^posei  rmaotgwn' 
to  tovoh  'em]'' 

Lorn  disclaimed  the  imputation,  but  sud  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do. 

^^  Yes,  we've  all  on  us  enuff  to  do  in  tibis  'oose.  1  slaves  my  fingers  off, 
liknows,  ami  gets  no  thanks  :firom  nofaodgr.  Do  what  you  will,  ■omojone's 
sare  ;tD  tboia  attmg  of  youi" 

LoBi  said  .he  was  sorry  to  hear  her  aay  eo. 

^*«€di,  I  ain't  >sarry,"  returned  fimudge;  <^diey  shan't  make  me  aay 
that!  JPveapioudeperrit  though  I  ain't  so  fine  as aome  folks.  Ak,  jmi 
may  laif,  Imt  I  'donx  fancy  yon  can  be  oior  !i^y.  I  AooUn^  if  it 
was  me  1" 

"Why  not ?"«aid  Lorn. 

"Why  not?  There's  a  many  laasons.  Fiat  and  forenos^  yoa^ 
awleya  writing  letters!" 
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<<  It's  my  mi^ukr  dni^r/'ieptied  Lorn.     ^  I  «tti't  dbjsct  to  lOtti  r 

<"  Ok,  can't  yoai  I.thoakl!  I'^Jiever  beneMdajMlf  *o  aiteh!  2M 
fur  rather  scour  a  door-step  all  my  life  1^ 

<'  I  see  nothing  masa  la  mgr  oaoapatioa  !*' 

<<fi^;gmVJetteis  aim't  wamn,  ihanf" 

<*  Bflg^g^eMaral  6ii»l|r  thareb^iotltt^gmaaoin.'aakk^  the  JEioh  to 
nlie?e  the  poorl" 

"  Who  do  ymoL  aall  paar  ?" 

''ThoaelwxiAe&c" 

*'  Them  poor  I  Wlw  they^taaoney  ennff  to  buy  np  all  Cli^flmMU." 

<'  I  don't  fflMfaffniaiwI  you  I" 

*<  What!  Do  yen  go  fivto  think  it  .don't  «U  igofatte  tha^jartfol  oim 
pockets?  You  must  be  a  muff!  WJieie  doaa  nuaMaaenrahret  gownda 
oome  fimiiy  I  should  like  to  know  f  Who  nagrs  i&r.aUitfaematraMigant 
dinnera  as  I  Aevar  gets  a  Ute  oa?  Why  tae  fblka  yoa^wsHe  'to,  to<be 
saae !  Maater'a  a  ahaa^  un,  batheain'tawleyi at V>me when  letten aomaa» 
and  tham  as  I  takes  in  don't  I  ateam  !«m  like  tatars  afoae  Jie  gats  '-em ! 
Bleas  yooy  I  loan  open  and  abet  m  lanwellop  which  the  lUat-afice  itaatf 
eouldn't  find  out  it  had  ever  been  touched  1" 

'*  You  do  what  is  nery  wiong,  Aon/'  said  Lorn,  iadigaaatly. 

«< 'Tain't me,"  vepliad  Smm^  Maoktoly.  ''Orfchm  daaa  wiong.  I 
only  finds  it  out" 

'^  You  find  oat  in  a  bad  wav,"  said  Lorn,  ^'and  daaarie  to  he  eapeaad." 

^Oh,  tall  on  me  if  yea  liko!"  retorted  Smudge;  <<by  all  manner  o£ 
meanal  See  what  lai  do!  Won^t  IJaton?  WonH  I  |p«e 'em  a  bit  ef 
my  mind  ?  Why  they're  aothin'  but  a  neat  of  swindleis.  I  den't-say 
tlue¥ea,  which  I  deasay  I  might  to.  Th/ve's  doos  of  evBfy  sect  and  kind 
mannyfaotered  in  ithis  'ouse.  J^iastar'a  a  do,  missus  is  a  do,  tthat  than 
Count's  the  biggest  do  of  the  three ;  Mias  Hester— —" 

*'Hold  your  impadent  tongue!"  cried  Lorn,  with  sparhliiy  eyes. 
"  How  dare  you  speak  of  Miss  Esther  ?" 

*'  Oh,  my !  I  murtn't  opmx  my  mouth  next,  I  suppose  I  Proud  folks 
tin't  to  my  liking,  but  riie's  the  only  one  of  the  lot  as  I  Jmows  jh>  larm 
00.     That's  all  I  was  a  goin'  to  say  of  her." 

Lorn  was  singularly  mollified  by  this  explanation.  With  respect  to  the 
rest,  the  prying,  inqtusitive  slattern  had  *'  harp'd  his  fear  langht,"  and 
now,  like  eager  Macbeth,  he  sought  to  be  further  satisfied. 

"  There  may  be  some  likelihood,"  he  said,  *'  in  what  you  aay  about 
those  letters.  Sereral  things  with  regard  to  them  haye  struck  me  as 
Tery  strange ;  but  what  makes  you  speak  worse  of  the  Count  than  of 
Mr.  Drakeford?" 

<'  I  knows,"  replied  Smudge,  mysteriously. 

**  Are  you  afraid  to  speak  ?     I  will  keep  your  secret." 

'^  Well,  so  as  you  don't  name  it  agen  I'll  tell  you.  There  ain't  nobody 
coming  ?" 

Smudge  looked  round  cautiously — it  was  the  first  time  she  had  exer- 
dsed  caution — and  feeling  reassured  she  went  on,  but  in  a  bwer  key, 
though  she  knew  that  none  of  the  fiunily  were  within  hearing. 

*' Yesterday  morning,"  she  whispered,  '^I'd  'appen'd  to  spill  some 
water  on  the  landing-place  opposite  the  Count's  bedroom  door.  I  took 
my  'ouse-flanning  to  wipe  it  up-*for  ^I  know  what  a  predous  row  he'd 
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luiTe  kicked  up  if  he  stept  into  it— and  at  I  wtf  a  stoofnng  down  I  tee  ^ 
the  light  a  fhining  througn  tiie  key-'ole.  Whatever  made  me  I  can't  teH, 
but  I  gets  doee  up  to  it  and  looks." 

Lorn  smiled,  being  well  aware  of  Smudge's  weakness. 

She  continued :  '*  The  Count  was  in  his  trowsies  and  slippen,  a  ttand- 
ing  afore  the  looking-glass,  and  nothing  on  his  back,  which  he  was  just 
a  going  to  change  mmelf.  I'd  never  seen  no  man's  naked  shouldenes 
before,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  fidnted.  Get  up  from  my  knees  I 
couldn't,  I  was  so  scared ;  and  there  I  stuck,  afeard  to  stb  'and  or  foot 
What  does  the  Count  do— he'd  his  shimmj  in  his  'and,  ready  to  put  it 
on — ^but  turns  arf  round,  and  as  he  turns  I  sees  his  himmage  in  the  glass, 
and  of  all  the  shocking  sights  as  ever  I  see,  no,  I  never !" 

'<  What  did  you  see?"  asked  Lorn. 

*^  Oh,  don't  arst  me !"  exclaimed  Smudge,  with  her  brush  before  her 
eyes;  but  removing  it  directly,  she  said:  *<  On  his  right  breast,  just  by 
his  harm — I  tried  to  shot  my  hies,  but  couldn't — there,  all  of  a  blue- 
black,  and  a  scordiy  red  all  round,  as  if  a  'ot  poker  had  done  it,  was  the 
letters  Tee  Heff,  pretty  nigh  as  long  as  the 'andle  of  thb  brush!  llieCount 
he  fixes  his  hies  on  the  glass,  and  I  could  see  he  was  a  looking  at  these 
'ere'marks.  He  rubbed  'em  with  his  'and  up  and  down,  just  as  if  he  wanted 
to  rub  'em  out.  Then  he  sets  his  teeth— you  knows  them  teeth  of  his'n, 
like  a  dog's  ? — and  scrunches  'em  ever  so  4rd,  and  see,  in  his  lanewidge, 
'  Sacker  r  two  or  three  times  over,  lliat  was  swearing.  And  out  it 
come  in  English,  too,  as  if  one  langwid^  wam't  enuff.  Oh,  it  waa 
hawfoL  I  daren't  to  mention  what  he  said.  But  he  cussed  the  'and  as 
made  them  marks,  and  wish'd  it  might  rot.  And  then  I  know'd  pretty  well 
what  was  the  matter,  for  I'd  a  hunde  of  my  own  which  it  was  hit  mis* 
forten  to  be  a  conwict,  and  I've  heerd  my  mother  say  that  he  had  letters, 
burnt  in  as  them  was,  only  different.  I  didn't  stop  to  look  at  no  more, 
but  crawl'd  away  on  my  'aods  and  lanees,  and  whetoer  I  got  down  stairs 
0>ackerds  or  forrerds  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 
^  "  The  letters  '  T.  F.,' "  repeated  Lorn.  "  What  can  they  mean  ?" 

"  Gracious  only  knows,'^  returned  Smudge.  "  No  good,  though  you 
may  take  your  hoath  of  that." 

*'I  should  think  not,"  said  Lorn,  as  he  turned  away,  sickmed  at  the 
revelation  which  he  had  heard. 

"  Mind,  you  didn't  'ear  it  from  me,"  were  the  parting  woi^  of  Smudge, 
as  she  resumed  operations  with  her  dustpan. 
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HOW  QUEEK  CAIHEBIK£  PAKB  PASSED  H£|l  TIME  AT  CHSLBEA  KAN0A-H0V8B. 

Absskting  herself  entirely  from  court  so  long  as  her  marriage 
with  the  Lord  Admiral  continued  unavowed,  the  queen-dowager 
dwelt  in  perfect  retirement  .at  her  manor-house  at  Chelsea — a  ae- 
lightful  residence,  forming  part  of  the  rich  jointure  settled  upon 
her  by  her  late  royal  husband. 

Built  by  Henry  V III.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Lord  Sandys,  Chelsea  Manor-House  was  originally 
designed  by  the  monarch  as  a  nursery  for  his  younger  children^ 
and  to  that  end  he  provided  the  place  with  extensive  and  beautiftil 
gardens,  abounding  with  smooth  green  lawns,  trim  gravel  walks 
and  terraces,  knots,  parterres,  alleys,  fountains,  mounts,  labyrinths, 
and  summer-houses.  These  fair  wardens  were  surrounded  by  high 
walls  exceut  on  the  side  facing  me  river,  where  a  broad  terrace, 
protected  oy  a  marble  balustrade,  offered  a  delightful  promenade, 
and  commanded  a  wide  reach  of  the  Thames,  with  a  distant 
view  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Whitehall,  the  Gothic  cathedral  of 
Saint  Paul's,  with  its  lofty  spire,  Baynard's  Castle,  old  London 
Bridge,  and  the  Tower.    The  grounds  were  well-timbered,  and 

5 ark-like  in  appearance,  and  the  house  was  la^e  and  commo- 
ious,  and  possessed  many  noble  apartments.  Quadrangular  in 
shape,  it  poss^sed  a  spacious  court,  and,  with  the  outbuilding 
covered  a  vast  area.  Such  was  Chelsea  Manor-House  when  in- 
habited by  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 

A  few  years  later  this  delightful  mansion  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  all-grasping  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  coveted  it 
even  while  it  was  in  Catherine's  possession,  but  he  did  not  enjoy 
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it  long.  His  widow,  however,  died  here.  Its  next  important 
occupant  was  the  famous  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottinffham^ 
Lord  High  Admiral  in  Elizabeth's  time,  by  whom  the  redoubt- 
able Spanish  Armada  was  dispersed  and  destroyed.  Here  Not- 
tingham was  often  visited  by  his  royal  mistress,  who  loved  the 
place  from  old^  and  perhaps  tendei:^  recollectinna,  £ar  in.  its  bowers 
and  shadjwallES  she  had  listened  to  much  amorous  converse  (aa  we 
shall  learn  presently)  from  the  impassioned  and  irresistible  Seymour. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  tiie 
old  manor-house  imderwent  many  changes,  it  came  into  the  occu- 
pation of  Sir  B[ans  Sloane,  who  formed  within  it  that  noble 
library  and  large  collection  of  objects  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  British  Museum.  On  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  death,  in  1753,  and  the  removal  of  his  library  and 
museum  to  Montague  House^  the  ancient  structure  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  row  of  houses,  now  forming  part  of  Cheyne  Walk, 
erected  in  its  stead. 

The  neighbourhood  is  still  pleasant,  and  seems  to  wear  a 
bright  sundiiny  aspect,  but  it  had  a  brighter  and  sunnier  look 
in.  days  long  gone  by,  when  the  pidntzeaque  cJd  edifice,  with  its 
pointed  roo&,  canned,  gables,  large  bay-windows,,  and  goea^  porcli^ 
oould  be  seen  from  aome  gilded  barge,,  pxipcilod  by  oacsmea  in 
rich  livwiai'  thioiigh  the  then  pellucid  waters  o£  the  Thames; 
when  august  personages  and  high-bom  dames  ooald  be  seen  pacioa 
ilB  terraces,,  or  issuing  &(»ii  its  quaintiy^elipped  alle^^  wlule  toyS. 
ohildren  diq>orted  upon  its  lawm.  It  nmv  oe  aientioned,  thatis 
the  vicinity  of  Chdsea  Manop-Houae  stood  the  vesidence  of  one  a£ 
Henry's  noblest  vietinu — ^the  wise  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More. 

To  Catherine,  the  <|uietude  Ae  enjc^ned  in  tUa  charming  letra* 
was  inooneeivablv  deli^^ttfuL  Never  fix>m  the  hour  when  Ae  hjkd 
become  the  smpicioiis  and  inexorable  Henry's-  bride  untiL  death 
rdeased  her  from  hit  tyranny^  had  die  bees  free  fixsm.  dieadi. 
Now  she  oould  onee  more  caE  her  life  her  ow%  and  oould  puxBoe 
her  own  inolinations  without  toembling  fi:>r  tiie  consequences. 

The  sole  drawback  to  her  complete  £efici^  was  that  she  was 
necessarily  deprived  of  so  moch  of  her  huibanf  9  society.  The 
utmost  caution  had  to  be  observed  in  titeir  intercourse  daring 
ikkiB  period»>  Only  two  fiuthful  servants  wece  entrusted  with  the 
important  seeret.  Seymour^s  visits^  were  paid  at  Bight,  kmg  afier 
die  household  had  retired  to  rest.  The  rivev  ooered  a  ascuro 
abroach  to  the  garden..  Screened  by  an  oveshanging  willowy 
his  light,  swift  bark,  manned  by  trusty  boatmen,  awaited  his 
return.  A  poetem,  of  whidi  he  alone  possessed  the  ke^  and  a 
secret  staircase,  admitted  him  to  the  queen's  apartm^itSi. 

With  what  rapture  waa  he  welcomed  bjr  Catherine  I  How 
anxiously  she  expected  his  coming!  how  she  counted  the  mo- 
ments if  he  was  late  I    How  she  spnmg  to  meet  him  when  his 
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£)ototep  waf  keaid !  HowBhestmbtdliim  to  her  bosom  wkeahe 
appeared!  With  what  pride,  with  what  admiratioiiy  did  ihe 
tegard  him  I  His  noble  hneamenta  seemed  to  grow  in  beautjr^  his 
stately  £giire  to  acquire  ittah  graoe,  the  oftener  ahe  gimd  upon 
himi 

Deeply  J  clevotedlj  did  Oadiheiine  lo^e  her  hsshand.  And  was 
her  tenderness  returned?  Let  us  not  ask  the  question.  PediapB 
Seymour  deemed  he  Wed  Imt  then.  At  all  events,  Catherine 
was  dehided  into  that  beUef.  Alas!  poor  queen !  It  was  well  she 
could  not  see  into  the  future. 

^  A  month  had  flown  by,  when  Catherine  was  seated  alone  one 
flight  in  her  chamber,  anxiously  expecting  her  husband.  It  was 
Icmg  past  the  hour  «t  which  he  usually  came.  What  could  have 
detained  him?  She  arose,  and  went  to  the  large  bay-window 
loddng  upon  the  garden,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  abe 
«ould  make  out  nothing  but  the  sombre  masses  of  the  trees,  and 
the  darkling  river  beyou. 

Beturoing,  she  took  up  a  vokime  that  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  applied  herself  to  its  perusal.  But  her  thoughts  wandened 
away  from  the  subject,  and  finding  it  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  them 
i^xm  the  book,  she  resolved  ^^easay  the  soothing  enact  of  music, 
jmd  sat  down  to  the  vii^nak. 

The  apartment  in  wnich  we  have  thus  found  her  was  intu- 
ited in  the  west  wing  of  the  house,  and  its  windows,  as  we  have 
intimated,  looked  upon  the  terrace  and  on  the  expansive  reach 
of  the  river.  It  was  spaoio«is,  with  a  beautifully  moulded  oeiling, 
and  wainscots  of  black  polished  oak.  Several  yintings  adorned 
the  walls,  noticeable  among  which  were  portraits  of  Henry  the 
JKghth's  three  children — Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth — as  well 
as  of  the  Duke  of  Ridunond. 

Catherine  was  still  asated  at  the  instrument,  playing  a  half- 
melancholy  tune,  which  harmonised  with  her  feelings,  when  the 
Iiangings  that  covered  the  doorway  wove  suddenly  drawn  aside, 
and  her  husband  stood  before  her.  While  he  divasted  himself  of 
lht  long  dark  cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped,  and  threw  it,  with 
JuB  crimson  velvet  cap,  on  Jt  chair,  she  flew  towards  hdm  with  an 
CKclamation  of  delight,  and  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

^  So  you  are  come  at  last,  Seymour,"  she  cried.  "  I  feared  some 
miachaaice  had  befallen  you." 

^I  have  had  much  to  do  to-night^  sweetheart,"  he  replied. 
^  But  I  bring  you  good  neiiv.  Come  imd  sit  by  me,"  he  added, 
flinging  himself  into  a  couch,  ^'  and  you  shall  hear  it." 

Catherine  delightedly  complied.  ^^  Has  his  majesty  bestowed 
some  new  honour  upon  yoM?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  am  to  have  the  Garter  in  a  few  days,  with  Dorset  and  the 
Emd  of  Derby,"  he  said;  ^^  but  it  is  not  to  that  I  refer." 

<<  What  is  it,  then?"  cried  Catherine.    ^^Nay,  let  me  guesB. 

2p2 
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I  have  it !    You  are  to  be  made  governor  of  the  king's  person ! 
The  Protector  will  retire  in  your  favour  !** 

**  Alas !  no,^  rgoined  the  Admiral  **  That  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  not  likely  to  occur  to  me.  But  the  matter  in  question 
concerns  vou  quite  as  much  as  myself^  Kate." 

*^  All  that  concerns  you  must  needs  concern  me,"  she  answered. 
"  But  since  what  you  have  to  tell  relates  partly  to  myself,  I  suppose 
you  must  allude  to  the  acknowledgment  of  our  marriage." 

"  Now  you  have  hit  it,  sweetheart.  If  it  meets  your  approval, 
the  avowal  shall  be  made  to-morrow." 

**  You  are  the  best  judge,  mjr  lord,  whether  the  step  be  pradent, 
and  whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  brave  your  brother's  anger, 
for  I  suppose  nothing  has  occurred  to  cause  a  change  in  his  senti- 
ments. To  me  it  must  naturally  be  agreeable  to  have  an  end  put  to 
mystery  and  concealment  foreign  to  my  character  and  feelings;  but  I 
am  content  to  continue  as  I  am  for  some  time  longer,  raiher  than 
you  should  incur  the  slightest  risk  from  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
council.  Satisfied  that  I  am  bound  to  you  by  sacred  ties,  which 
can  never  be  sundered  save  by  death,  I  am  m  no  hurry  for  the 
disclosure." 

*'  Delay  will  not  improve  matters — ^peradventure,  it  may  make 
them  worse,"  he  rejoined.  ^^  The  present  juncture  seems  favourable 
for  the  avowal." 

**  Be  it  as  you  will — you  have  but  to  command.  Yet  I  again 
beg  you  to  put  me  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  adopt  only 
such  a  course  as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  yourself." 

^^  It  is  due  to  your  fair  fame,  Elate,  which  may  suffer,  it  is 
due  to  myself,  and  it  is  due  also  to  the  kin?,  that  our  marriam 
should  no  longer  be  concealed.  Mv  plan  is  this,  sweetheart.  To- 
morrow, as  you  know,  I  give  a  ffite  at  Seymour  House^  and  I 
propose  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  introducing  you  as  my  consort 
to  the  king." 

^^  But  will  Edward  like  to  be  thus  taken  by  surprise?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  prepare  him?" 

^^I  do  not  think  so.  B^  making  a  confidant  of  my  rojal 
nephew  I  should  still  further  incense  my  brother.  Besides,  nothing 
would  be  ^ined,  for  it  is  certain  Edward  will  not  disapprove 
of  the  marriage." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  do  as  you  direct,  though, 
were  I  to  consult  my  own  feelings,  I  would  continue  this  life  oi 
retirement,  and  shun  court  gaieties  and  revels,  which  have  become 
distasteful  to  me." 

"  Hereafter  you  may  withdraw  into  privacy,  if  you  list,  Elate, 
but  for  the  present  you  must  aid  me  in  the  important  part  I  have 
toplav."  ^         "^ 

"Would  you  were  less  ambitious,  Seymour!  My  chance  of 
happiness,  I  feel,  would  be  greater." 
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^  "  Pshaw !  if  I  succeed,  and  raise  myself  to  the  point  at  which  I 
aim,  you  will  have  everything  to  make  you  happy,  Eate.  If  I  am 
all  but  kinff,  you  will  be  prouder,  happier  than  you  were  as  the 
spouse  of  Henry  VIII.'* 

"Tis  to  be  noped  so,  Seymour,"  she  sighed;  "for  I  was  any- 
thing but  happy  then.  In  good  truth,  I  almost  dread  to  enter 
the  ffreat  world  again.    But  your  will  is  law  with  me  " 

"  1  ou  are  a  good  and  dutiful  wife,  Kate,"  he  cried,  pressing  his 
lips  to  her  brow.  '^  As  I  have  said,  you  can  do  much  for  me  at 
this  moment.  Dorset  has  been  with  me  to-day.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  Bradgate.  I  had  some  talk  with  him  about  his 
daughter,  and  he  has  agreed  to  consign  her  to  your  care  as  soon 
as  our  marriage  is  avowed." 

"  Nothing  could  please  me  better,"  replied  Catherine.  "  The 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  as  you  know,  is  an  especial  favourite  of  mine." 

"  And  with  good  reason,  sweetheart,  for  she  is  a  paragon  of 
perfection  —  marvellously  beautiful,  and  marvellously  wise.  In 
due  time,  we  must  provide  a  suitable  husband  for  her." 

"  Have  you  not  one  already  in  your  eye,  Seymour?" 

"I  will  not  deny  it,"  he  replied.  "Jane's  merits  are  so  tran- 
icendant  that  I  onlv  know  one  person  worthy  of  her — my  royal 
nephew;  and  though  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  yet  I 
am  certain  the  match  may  be  brought  about.  Edward  has  con- 
ceived a  kind  of  boyish  passion  for  her;  and  were  he  to  search 
the  world,  he  could  find  no  better  wife  than  Jane  Grey  would 
make  him." 

"That  I  firmly  believe,"  replied  Catherine.  "Jane  is  wiser 
than  women  usually  are — virtuous  and  pious — and  would  be  the 
brightest  jewel  in  Edward's  crown.  It  will  delight  me  to  pro- 
mote this  scheme,  because  I  am  sure  that  by  so  doing  I  shall 
further  Edward's  happiness." 

"  You  can  do  him  no  greater  service  than  to  aid  in  procurinjg 
him  such  a  wife — nor  better  serve  your  country  than  in  giving  it 
such  a  queen,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  But  I  must  be  gone,  sweet- 
heart.    A  cup  of  wine,  and  then  adieu ! " 

"  So  soon ! "  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

"  It  is  late,  and  I  must  perforce  tear  myself  away.  But  it  is 
a  consolation  to  think  that  it  is  the  last  time  we  shall  need  to 
separate  thus.  To-morrow  you  will  come  to  Seymour  House  as  a 
guest,  but  you  will  remain  as  its  mistress.     Adieu,  sweetheart!" 

Tenderly  embracing  her,  he  then  resumed  his  cap  and  cloak,  and 
departed. 

Descending  the  secret  staircase^  he  shortly  afterwards  issued 
from  the  postern,  and  set  off  towards  the  spot  where  his  boat 
awaited  him.  The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  obscurity,  Seymour  fancied  he  perceived  a  figure  standing 
directly  in  his  path.  On  this  he  halted,  but  after  a  moments 
hesitation  went  on. 
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Meanwlnle,  the  dark  fifforeremftiiied  italaaniij.  As  the  Admiral 
adranoed,  he  saw  that  the  peraonage,  wboerer  he  mght  he^  was 
not  alone,  but  that  behind  him  were  two  other  penew^  who,  as 
far  as  could  be  discerned  in  the  obscurity,  wexe  armed.  Though 
he  would  wilEngly  hare  shunned  an  encounler  at  such  a  moment^ 
Seymour  was  not  the  man  to  torn  back.  He  therefiire  called  out 
to  them,  and  drew  his  sword. 

^  "lis  he ! — ^'tis  the  Admnal !  *  exdttmed  the  fiiremost  personage. 
**  I  am  satisfied.    We  may  retire.** 

^Not  till  yon  have  explained  your  bonnesB,"*  cried  Sejmoar, 
springing  upon  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat 

'^  Take  your  hands  from  me,  my  lord,**  eried  the  person  he  had 
seized,  in  a  stem  voice,  which  was  ouite  familiar  to  Seymour. 

''How  is  this? — my  Lord  of  Warwick  here!**  he  exclaimed. 
^  Has  your  lordship  condescended  te  play  Ae  spy?* 

''I  eame  here  to  satisfy  myself  concerning  a  report  tiiat  has 
reached  me,*  rejoined  Warwidc.  ^  I  hare  seen  enough  to  satkff 
me  that  what  I  heard  was  correct.** 

"Think  not  to  depart  thus,  my  lord,** cried  Sermoor.  ''You 
hare  chosen  to  pry  into  my  affinrs,  and  must  pay  ute  penalty  of  a 
detected  meddler.  Either  pledge  Tcmr  word  to  sSenoe,  or  I  will 
put  it  out  of  your  power  to  prate  of  what  concerns  yon  not  Look 
to  yourself,  I  say." 

**  I  will  not  balk  you,  ray  lord,*  Tejoincd  Warwick,  drawing 
his  sword;  ''so  come  on!  Stand  off,  gentlemen,"  he  added  to 
the  others,  who  advanced  towards  him;  "  I  can  give  the  Admird 
his  quietus  without  your  aid." 

In  another  instant  his  blade  was  crceeed  with  that  of  Seymour. 
Both  were  expert  swordsmen,  and  if  there  had  been  Egfat  enough 
the  conflict  might  hare  been  of  some  duration,  but  the  Admiral 
pressed  his  antagonist  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  latter  stumbled 
while  retreating,  and  the  next  moment  l^e  point  of  his  opponentfs 
weapon  was  at  his  lliroat  The  Admiral,  howerer,  forbore  to 
strike. 

"  Take  your  life,  my  lord,"  said  Seymour,  stepping  back.  '^  Year 
sense  of  honour  will  now  keep  your  Irps  dosed,  and  I  trust  to  you 
to  impose  silence  u|>on  your  followers." 

"  Fear  nothing  either  from  them  or  me,  my  Lord  Admiral,**  re- 
plied Warwick.  "  I  own  I  did  wrong  in  ooming  here  at  all;  and 
having  said  so,  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  hand.'* 

*'  Enough,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  grasping  Ae  hand 
extended  to  him.  '^  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Seymour  House 
to-morrow  night,  when  all  this  mystery  riudl  be  satiefactocily 
cleared.    Till  then,  I  count  upon  your  discretion." 

"Doubt  me  not,  my  lord,"  replied  Warwiti.  "I  wifl  not 
attempt  to  read  your  riddle,  though  I  think  I  could  guess  it 
Good  night.    My  horses  are  at  the  gard^  gate.'* 
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JufCL 

With  ihk  A«jr  wpmtad,  the  Admkirf  B^eedin^  townrdf  Ao 
mer,  oad  Wannck,  wbk  has  MemAaaatoy  Amfmg  his  coarse  in  the 
oppoHle  oupBotmn. 

Ab  heifpant  ooy  Stymmwt  mttMnred  to  huMelf;  "^I  had  enough 
to  do  to  Btsy  my  hsnl^sBt  now  when  Waorwick  hy  at  my  mei^, 
for  I  suspect  him  a£tie$Aetw.  Yet  I  did  right  to  spare  hnn.  To 
hffre  slaui  him  irare  would  have  led  to  ill  consequences.  If  he 
crosses  me  agatin,  I  will  find  <^her  and  safer  means  of  deahng  with 
hinu'* 

Wtfwmk^  TsAeoliant  weoe  not  w^ely  dilievewt 

^Bnt  fioor  the  cursed  chance  that  oansed  my  foot  to  slip  I  should 
have  slain  him,**  he  dionght.  ^^  And  now  I  owe  my  life  to  him. 
But  I  would  not  have  nm  count  too  nmch  upon  my  gratitude. 
Mj  hatred  of  hnn  is  not  m  whtt  diminished  by  his  fiinoied  gene- 
rd^ty— rather  increased.  After  all,  it  is  well  the  encounter  ended 
as  it  did.    Better  he  shonld  pensh  by  the  headsman's  hand  than 


XL 
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Sethoub  House,  the  Admiral's  private  residence,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  wan  magnifioendy  furnished.  Besides  being 
gorgeoaBiy  deccfsted  with  nch  arras  and  embroideeed  stoffs,  the 
spacions  apartments  and  galleries  were  crvrwded  with  paintingsL 
statues,  and  works  of  art  It  was  a  marvel  that  the  Admdm 
should  have  been  able  to  collect  together  so  many  rarities  in  tt> 
short  a  space  of  time;  but  thm,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  more 
epportnmties  of  doing  so  than  other  people. 

in  those  days  of  cbsplay  it  was  the  aim  of  evary  wealthy  noble- 
man to  distinguish  himself  by  the  nnmber  of  his  retainers,  all  «f 
whom  wese  clotbed  and  maintained  at  his  expense.  But  the  Lord 
Admiral  went  far  beyond  his  oompeers.  His  homsefaold  was  almost 
legal,  and  vied  with  that  of  the  Lord  Protector.  He  had  a  high 
chamberlain  and  a  loce-dhomberiain,  botik  attired  in  rich  gowns, 
and  provided  with  winte  staves,  a  dosen  gentlemen  ushers  hkewise 
xichly  arrayed,  six  gentlemen  waiters,  duee  mawhala,  a  i^plain, 
an  almoner,  a  oofimr,  a  derk  of  ihe  kitchen  and  derk  of  the 
spicery,  a  master  cook  and  his  assistants,  besides  a  multitude  of 
yeomen  ushers,  grooms,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  sewers.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  1^  had  a  large  body  of  yonng  gentlemen  of  good 
famities,  v^o  served  him  as  pages  and  esquires,  and  who  all  wore 
Us  livery.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  band  of  tall  yeomen,  armed 
and  altired  like  dte  yeomen  of  the  kill's  body-guard.    Alft^ 
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gether,  his  household  did  not  number  less  than  three  hundred 
persons.  Tables  were  laid  daily  for  his  officers,  who  sat  down  with 
almost  as  much  ceremony  as  was  observed  at  Whitehall.  The 
cost  of  such  an  establishment,  in  all  respects  so  sumptuously  con- 
ducted, may  be  readily  surmised.  But  the  Lord  Admiral  had  an 
object  in  aU  this  display.  He  wished  to  be  r^arded  as  the  chief 
noble  at  his  royal  nephew's  court,  so  that  no  position  he  might 
herea(\;er  obtain  should  seem  too  exalted  for  him. 

With  a  house  thus  splendidly  ordered  and  appointed,  and  with 
such  magnificent  ideas  as  we  are  aware  he  entertained,  it  will  not 
seem  surprising  that  the  iSte  prepared  for  the  king  and  the  court 
by  the  Admiral  should  be  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  splendour. 

All  the  principal  apartments  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
wax  tapers.  Attired  in  doublets  of  crimson  velvet,  with  chains 
of  gold  round  their  necks,  and  bearing  white  staves  in  their 
hands,  the  chamberlain,  vice-chamberlain,  steward,  treasurer,  and 
gentlemen  ushers  were  drawn  up  in  the  entrance-hall,  ready 
to  receive  the  various  important  guests  on  their  arrivaL  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  a  crowd  of  esquires,  (Miges,  marshals, 
and  grooms,  all  in  rich  liveries,  intermingled  with  yeomen  bear- 
ing fidlt  pole-axes.  But  wherever  the  guests  wandered — up  the 
erand  staircase,  with  its  elaborately  sculptured  posts,  adown  the 
k>ng  corridor,  through  the  spacious  chambers— there  were  other 
officers  of  the  household  to  be  met  with — marshals,  esquires,  pages, 
and  grooms,  as  at  Whitehall 

Nothing  was  wanting  that  could  minister  to  the  gratificaUon 
of  the  company.  In  an  orchestra  in  the  largest  room  musicians  were 
placed,  and  here  brawls,  galliards,  lavoltoc»B,  passameasures,  pavans, 
sauteuses,  cushion-dances,  and  kissing-dances  were  performed  by 
the  company. 

At  a  much  earlier  hour  than  would  be  consistent  with  modem 
arrangements,  the  Admiral's  guests,  comprehending  all  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  court,  of  both  sexes,  had  b^un  to  arrive, 
and  they  had  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  ere  long  the 
rooms,  vast  as  they  were,  looked  full.  But  more  came,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  arrivals  would  never  cease. 

All  the  guests  were  ceremoniously  received  in  the  great  entrance- 
hall  by  the  various  officers  of  the  household,  and  were  then  ushered 
on  by  troops  of  marshals  and  pages  to  a  presence-chamber,  where 
the  tiord  Admiral,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  habiliments  of  white 
satin,  adorned  with  pearls,  very  graciously  received  them.  Many 
of  the  ladies  wore  small  visors  of  black  velvet,  while  some  of  them 
were  habited  in  fanciful  attire. 

The  Admiral's  manner  to  his  guests  was  extraordinarily  affitble 
and  engaging.  He  had  an  eye  for  every  one,  and  distributed  his 
attentions  so  generalljr,  that  all  were  pleased.  We  have  already 
said  that  he  was  infinitely  more  popular  with  the  old  nobility  than 
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ihe  Protector^  and  manj  Tepres^dtatives  of  the  proudest  families 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  who  would  not  have  honoured 
Somerset  with  their  company.  Moreover,  there  was  a  complete 
gathering  of  the  Popish  party,  and  this  circumstance  tended  to 
confirm  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  that  Seymour  meant  to 
league  himselt  with  the  Romanists  in  opposition  to  his  brother. 

Never  had  the  Admiral  presented  a  more  superb  appearance. 
The  rich  habiliments  in  which  he  was  clad  set  off  his  symmetrical 
person  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Those  who  contrasted  him  on 
this  occasion  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  were  forced 
to  admit  that,  so  far  as  personal  appearance  and  grace  and  cap- 
tivation  of  manner  were  concerned,  the  younger  Seymour  had 
decidedly  the  advantage  over  the  elder. 

Amongst  the  earliest  comers  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
with  the  marchioness  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but'  the  rooms 
were  quite  full,  and  the  revel  had  fairly  commenced  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset.  The  Lord  Pro- 
tector was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold  of  bawdkin,  the  placard  and 
sleeves  of  his  doublet  being  wrought  with  flat  ffold,  and  the 
duchess  was  equally  splendidly  attired.  Her  head-gear  and 
stomacher  flamed  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Somerset 
was  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  both  of 
whom  were  splendidly  habited.  The  duke  had  a  gloomy  look, 
and  by  no  means  cordially  returned  the  greeting  given  him  by  the 
Admiral,  but  passed  on  with  the  duchess  and  the  lords  in  attend- 
ance upon  him. 

Whatever  annoyance  the  Admiral  might  have  felt  at  his 
brother's  deportment  towards  him,  it  was  speedily  dispelled  by 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  whose  manner  was  as  gracious  as  the 
Lord  Protector's  had  been  cold  and  unpleasant.  Edward  wore 
a  doublet  of  cloth  of  silver,  culponed  with  cloth  of  gold  of 
damask,  and  his  surcoat  was  of  purple  velvet  richly  set  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones.     When  the  Lord  Admiral  had  ex- 

Eressed  his  gratitude  to  his  royal  nephew  for  the  high  honour  he 
ad  conferr^  upon  him  by  the  visit,  Edward  graciously  answered, 
*^  We  thank  you  heartily  for  your  welcome,  gentle  uncle.  But 
you  will  have  more  guests  than  you  counted  on,  for  we  have 
brought  with  us  two  fair  ladies,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  your 
assembly.    Have  we  taken  too  great  a  freedom  with  you?'' 

^*0h,  sire!"  exclaimed  the  Admiral.  <*My  house,  and  all 
within  it,  are  at  your  majesty's  disposal." 

^^  Here  they  are,"  cried  the  king,  pointing  to  two  ladies  close 
behind  him,  both  of  whom  were  wrapped  in  loose  cloaks  of 
black  satin,  and  wore  black  velvet  visors  on  their  faces.  ^^  Can  you 
guess  who  they  are?" 

^^I  will  essay,  sire,"  cried  the  Admiral,  advancing  towards 
them.  ^^  By  my  halidom  I "  he  continued,  ^^  I  am  highly  nonoured. 
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TbkSm  kdj,  or  lamnmoIintttekeBy  iiMMrt;i>e  ferha{kiiefli  tii» 
FriaomEiud^etk;  and  liu^  if  I  eir  iio^  is  Mnti«  AaUey." 

^  Yott  are  nght,  gcntfe  nnole^"  cried  'd^  kuig,  ki^fjUnr.  ^No^ 
diete  ii  no  need  £»  finther  conoealwEaBt.  Tke  Admuml  llu  fimad 
jrott  botk  out)  flo  yo«  may  e'en  take  off  your  TnatkB." 

^^  We  did  not  intend  io  diseorer  o«BBdi<ve8  for  the  peeent  to 
yonr  locdtkipy"  eud  Mistren  Adiley^Temcnmig  hervinry  ^  but  liia 
DMgee^  1mm  spoiled  our  jimiJ* 

^^1  knew  my  unek  woidd  1>e  riglit  ^»d  to  see  70a  both,  and 
tborefoBe  I  'wonld  not  delsy  bis  eratificartion,''  Fejoii^  Edwud. 

^'Yourmi^eBtykasjodgUifeVMdtbe  AdmzraL  ^^Wllnot 
year  bigbnen  wimaik?"  be  added  to  Ebzabetb. 

^^  Since  his  majesty  conunaiids  it,  I  must  needs  obey,**  die  ve- 
j^ied,  removing  her  visor,  and  leveabng  a  conntenanoe  ocytered 
with  bluflhee. 

Elizabeth  looked  verr  bemitifid.  Sbe  was  exquisitely  stdred  in 
A  dress  of  white  damask  ^mbroidosed  widi  peark,  and  bear  golden 
Iresses  and  danliagly  finr  complexion  pcocmced  ail  their  former 
e&ct  npon  tbe  AdmtniL 

<^  I  knew  not  you  had  xetnmed  to  oonrt,  priaeess,"  be  said,  ^cr 
I  should  have  craved  the  bonour  of  your  oompany  at  my  poor 
luppec." 

^^  I  am  here  by  tbe  king's  commands/'  replBed  EUaaibetb.  ^  I 
am  but  newly  returned  from  Hatfield.  His  majesty  was  rtaolved, 
it  seemSf  that  I  sbouU  be  present  at  yonr  fdto." 

^^I  am  greatly  beholden  to  him,"  replied  Seymonr.  ^I  £d 
Aot  deem  my  revel  would  be  bo  richly  graced.  Will  it  please 
you  to  walk  on^  and  see  the  rooms?" 

"Bight  willingly,"  the  long  leplied.  "You  tegcmyonr  re?fBl 
«  '  poor  sapper/  gentle  tmde.  To  my  mind^  'tis  a  very  goodly 
entertainment  We  could  aoarce  match  it  What  thioJc  you  o£ 
Ibe  assembly,  Elisabeth  ?" 

"  Tis  very  splendid,"  die  replied.  "  Yon  have  princely  notiona, 
my  Lord  AdmiraL" 

"I  mice  had,"  be  rejoined,  in  a  low  tone>  "but  they  are  ^ne.* 

While  Edwaid  was  gracefully  a^nowledging  the  obeisances 
of  those  who  req)ectfully  drew  back  to  allow  him  passage,  bis  eye 
suddenly  alighted  on  &e  Marchioness  of  Dorset  ami  ber  dmyhtcr, 
and  the  colour  mounted  to  bis  dieeks. 

"That  should  be  the  Lady  Jane  XSreyl"  be  exclaimed.  "Idid 
not  expect  to  meet  her." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  meditarf^  a  surprise  £>r  yonr  ma* 
jesty/'  replied  the  Admiral,  smiling;  "but  I  ssn  right  glad  that 
my  lord  of  Docse4f  s  Tetum  from  Bsadgate  has  enaUed  bm  to  in- 
clude his  daughter  among  my  guests." 

"By  out  lady  I  I  am  right  gUul,  too,"  rejdjied  die  king. 

At  a  sifli  from  the  Admicaly  the  Marc^uis  of  Doraet  here  «d- 
vanced|  ana,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  presented  the  marchioness 
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and  his  youthiiil  daaglitar  ta  the  kfanff.  As  the  latter  ttade  a 
lowly  xevereiioe  to  kmi^  Edmuod  laiata  her,  and  deteimag  bar 
hand  as  he  spoke,  said: 

'<  We  looked  to  pasa  a  pleasant  erewmg  with  our  node,  but  it 
will  be  pleasanter  far  than  we  azpccrtad,  nnc«  it  is  graced  hj  your 
presence,  fair  consiii.'^ 

<<  Your  majesty  is  too  good^"  she  readied,  blushing  deeply. 

<<Nay,  you  must  stay  with  ua,"  cried  Edward^  detaining  bei. 
^^  We  cannot  part  with  yea  so  soon.  But  it  may  be  you  deore  to 
dance?" 

^  I  ne¥er  dance,  my  li^e^''  replied  Jane.  ^It  is  a  pastime  in 
which  I  care  not  to  indulge." 

^Perchance  yoa  object  to  it?"  said  Edward,  looking  in- 
quiringly at  her. 

"Not  exactly,"  she  rejoined;  ^^but  I  hold  it  to  be  somewhat 
Tain  and  fidvolous  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  will  dance  a^ain,"  said  Edward* 

"A  very  praiseworthy  resolution,  sire!"  cried  the  Admiral; 
^^  but  I  hope  you  will  not  interdict  such  of  your  less  seriously  in- 
clined subjects  as  may  see  no  harm  in  it  from  indulging  in  the  re- 
creation. May  I  "Vulture  to  claim  your  highnesses  hand  fca:  the 
couranto  whick  is  just  about  to  commence?"  he  added  to  Elisa- 
beth. 

"  I  will  dance  the  eouranto  with  you  with  pleasure,  my  lord," 
replied  the  princeflt.    "  I  have  a  passion  for  it' 

And  she  accorded  her  hand  to  the  Admiral,  who  led  her  towards 
the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  hautboys  strudc  up,  and  they 
were  soon  aigagtd  in  the  animated  dance.  Elizabeth  aanced  with 
remarkable  grace^  as  did  the  Admiral,  and  their  performance  ex^ 
cited  universal  admiration.  At  its  close,  Seymour,  unable  to  resist 
the  witchery  still  exercised  over  him  by  the  princess,  led  her  towards 
a  side  chamber,  where  they  could  converse  without  interruption. 

^^  Have  you  quite  forgiven  me,  princess?  "  he  said. 

^^  Oh  yes,"  she  replied^  with  a  forced  laugh.  ^^  I  have  £oiSgottai 
what  passed  between  us." 

"Would  I  could  forget  it!"  cried  Seymour.  "But  I  have 
been  properly  punished.  I  did  not  deserve  the  happiness  which 
mi^t  have  been  mine." 

"  Do  not  renew  the  subject,  my  lord,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  You 
never  loved  me ! " 

"Never  loved  you  I  "he  exclaimed,  ^issionately.  And  theaa 
suddenly  checking  himself,  he  added,  "You  do  me  an  injustioei 
princess.    I  loved  you  only  too  welL" 

"  If  I  could  believe  this,  I  might  forgive  you,"  she  said.  ^^  But 
your  subsequent  conduct  has  been  inexpkcable.  Yoa  have  at- 
tempted no  e3q>lanation— have  sent  me  no  letter." 

^^  I  thought  explanation  would  be  unavailing — that  you  had  east 
me  off  for  ever,"  rejoined  Seymour,  in  a  troubled  tone. 
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^  But  at  least  the  attempt  miffht  have  been  made,**  ahe  said, 
in  a  tone  of  pique.  ^^  You  oould  not  tell  what  might  happen  till 
you  tried." 

"  Do  you,  then,  give  me  a  hope?"  he  Gned,  nq^torously.  ^  Bat 
I  forget  myaelf,"  he  added,  moooily. 

"  You  think  me  still  angry  with  you,**  said  the  princess.  *'  But 
you  are  mistaken.  I  have  reasoned  myself  out  of  my  jealousy. 
How  is  it  that  the  queen-dowager  is  not  nere  to-night?  ** 

^^  She  will  be  here  anon,"  replied  Seymour,  gloomily. 

^^Oh,  she  is  expected,  dienr"  cried  Elizabeth.  ^^Do  you  suU 
nourish  the  ambitious  projects  you  once  entertained,  my  iJord  Ad- 
miral?" 

^^  I  am  as  ambitious  as  ever,  princess,"  he  rejoined,  vehanaitly, 
and  almost  sternly;  ^^but  I  have  lost  that  which  would  have  be^ 
the  chief  reward  of  my  strugele."  ^ 

"  How  know  you  that?  "  she  rejoined.  **  If  you  make  no  effort 
to  regain  what  you  have  lost,  the  fault  rests  with  yourself." 

^^  Princess ! "  exclaimed  Seymour,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  ^'  you  drive  me  to  despair.  Tou  revive  all  my  passion. 
Tet  it  must  be  crushed." 

^  But  I  do  not  bid  you  despair,"  said  Elizabeth.  ^^I  am  half 
inclined  to  forgive  your  perfidy,  provided  you  swear  never  to 
deceive  me  in  future." 

"  No  more,  I  pray  you,  princess,"  cried  Seymour.  "  You  tear 
my  very  heart  asunder.  I  love  you  better  than  life.  For  you  I 
would  give  up  all  my  ambitious  projects,  for  you  I  would  sacrifice 
every  earthly  object    And  yet ^" 

<<What  remains?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  "But  I  will  trifle 
with  you  no  longer.  Your  manner  convinces  me  that  you  really 
love  me,  and  I  will  therefore  own  that  you  still  remain  master  of 
my  heart." 

Sejrmour  could  not  control  the  impulse  that  prompted  him  to 
seize  Elizabeth's  hand,  and  press  it  tervendy  to  his  lips;  but  be 
repented  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  and  let  it  drop. 

^^This  torture  is  beyond  endurance,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  can 
bear  it  no  longer." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  cannot  speak,"  he  replied.  "  You  will  know  all  anon.  Pity 
me  I  pity  me  I " 

"  In  Heaven's  name  calm  yourself,  my  lord,  or  you  will  attract 
attention  to  us,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  What  means  this  extraordinary 
agitation  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Question  me  not,  pnncess.  I  cannot  answer  you,"  replied 
Seymour.  "  Think  the  best  you  can  of  me — ^think  that  I  ever 
have  loved  you — that  I  ever  shall  love  you." 

With  this,  he  respectfully  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the 
crowded  chamber. 
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XIL 

JS  WHAT  UJOmSER  THE  LOBD  ADMI&AL's  MABBIA6S  WITH  THB  QUEBV 
WAS  AVU OUNCED. 

Meakwuilb,  the  Lord  Protector^  accompanied  by  the  Eaxl  of 
Warwick,  continued  to  walk  through  the  apartments,  noting  their 
splendour  with  a  jealous  eye.  Perceiving  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  Warwick  sought  still  further  to  inflame  his  anger. 

"  What  thinks  your  highness  of  this  fSte?"  he  asked.  "  ^lls  a 
sumptuous  afiair.  The  Lord  Admiral  will  ruin  himself  if  he  gives 
manysuch." 

^^  His  prodigality  is  unbounded,"  cried  Somerset. 

"  Yet  ne  has  an  object  in  it/'  pursued  Warwick.  *^  He  woul4 
have  all  eyes  turned  on  him  as  towards  the  rising  sun.  Tour  hiffh- 
ness  will  do  well  to  be  on  your  guard,  for  vou  may  rest  assured  that 
all  this  display  is  only  part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  to  supplant  you. 
Do  you  not  note  how  your  brother  has  gathered  round  him  all 
those  of  the  old  nobility  who  are  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  your 
highness?  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  tiring  to  propitiate  the 
Romish  party?  With  what  intent  are  Gardiner  and  Tunstal 
here?" 

^'  His  design  is  plain  enough.    But  I  fear  him  not." 

^^  Tour  highness  had  best  not  be  too  confident.  Do  not  let  him 
strengthen  himself  too  much,  or  he  may  become  too  powerful  for 
you." 

*^  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  post  at  once,"  cried  Somerset, 
^^  but  he  has  so  much  influence  with  the  kin^  that  such  a  step 
might  be  dangerous.  I  must  have  an  excuse  for  severity.  But 
let  us  to  his  majesty.  Dorset,  I  see,  has  returned  with  my  lady 
marchioness  and  his  daughter." 

"  The  king  seems  wondrously  fond  of  the  Lady  Jane  Ghrey. 
Mark  how  he  hangs  upon  her  words,  and  what  a  lover-like  attitude 
be  assumes  1  Dorset,  I  am  sure,  persuades  himself  his  daughter  will 
one  day  be  Queen  of  England." 

^^If  he  indulges  any  such  notion  he  will  find  himself  mistaken. 
But  the  king  is  too  young  to  have  any  such  thoughts  as  yet." 

'*  Others  may,  though  ne  has  not,"  replied  Warwick. 

With  this,  they  moved  on  to  that  part  of  the  chamber  where 
Edward  was  standing  with  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  young 
monarch  was  so  engrossed  by  his  fair  companion  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  the  Lord  Protector's  approach. 

"Tour  majesty  appears  much  interested,"  observed  Somerset, 
dryly. 

"1  cannot  fidl  to  be  by  my  &ir  cousin's  discourse^"  Edward 
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leplied.  *'  I  tell  her  that  we  cannot  part  with  her  again;  that  if 
my  lady  marchioness,  her  mother,  returns  to  Bradj^te,  she  most 
remain  with  some  ladjr  of  our  court.  Her  grace  of  Somerset  will 
take  charge  of  her — will  you  not,  dear  aunt?" 

''  With  the  ^eatest  pleasure,  sire,  if  her  mother  chooses  to  confide 
her  to  me,"  rgoined  tne  duchess. 

"  Her  mother  will  scarce  like  to  part  with  her,"  interposed 
the  Lord  Protector,  coldly. 

^  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  gicace,"  aaid  the  marchioness^ 
"  but  I  have  other  designs  £ca  her*" 

"What  other  designs?"  cried  Edward^  quickly.  "Not  to 
take  her  away,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  sire,  not  to  take  her  away — ^but  the  &ct  is^  another  ezr 
alted  personage,  whom  I  am  not  permitted  to  name,  haa  under- 
taken to  take  charge  of  her." 

"Hua!  what  means  this?"  muttered  Somerset^  suspidously. 
^^Why  is  he  so  anxious  that  the  Lady  Jane  should  remain,  at 
court  r  Have  they  contrived  to  put  some  foolish  thoughts  into  his 
head?  We  shall  see.  I  have  some  news  for  your  majesty^"  ke 
added,  aloud.  "  You  will  have  a  war  on  your  hands  ere  long. 
The  Scots  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  your 
highness  and  their  infimt  queen." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  eriea  Edward. 

^  Then  your  majesty  desires  war?"  observed  Somerset. 

"  Not  so;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  by  any  treaty,  and  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  that  it  is  at  an  end." 

"  But  it  will  be  enforced,"  cried  the  Protector^  "  snd  then  your 
majesty  must  needs  abide  by  it." 

<^  Must  abide  by  it ! "  exclaimed  Edward*  ^'  By  my  ikith,  it 
seems  that  the  treaty  is  to  be  forced  upon  me  as  well  as  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots.  But  I  happen  to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  in 
this  instance  I  shall  exercise  it.  Whatever  your  highness  may  think 
of  it,  I  will  not  be  bound  by  this  treaty." 

"  Sire ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Protector. 

^^  Make  the  war  if  you  please,  and  use  this  treaty  as  a  pretext,  if 

J ou  are  so  minded,  but  do  not  expect  me  to  betroth  myself  to 
f  ary  Stuart." 
^  Amazement  I "  exclaimed  Somerset  ^^  I  can  scasce  credit  what 
I  hear."  ^ 

At  this  moment  the  Admiral  came  up  with  the  Princess  Elm- 
beth. 

"  Oh !  you  are  eome,  gentle  uncle,"  cried  Edward.    "  Give  ne 

Jour  opinion.    Is  it  right  I  should  be  affianced  to  one  whom  I 
ave  never  seen?" 
"I  Dray  your  majesty  to  excuse  me,"  returned  the  Admiral, 
evasively.     "  Tis  a  question  I  would  rather  not  answer." 
<<  Then  I  will  answer  it  mpelf,"  said  the  king.    <^  Tis  a  mli 
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sacrifice  I  am  not  called  upon  to  make.  I  will  never  plight  my 
faitli  to  one  whom  I  should  not  care  to  wed.** 

^^  Such  a  resolve  is  worthy  of  you,  aire,  and  I  cannot  but  applaud 
it,"  cried  the  AdmiraL 

'*  Your  majesty  will  think  differently,  I  am  persuaded,  when  the 
time  comes  for  decision,"  remarked  the  Protector.  ^^  Meantime, 
your  august  father's  instructions  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  enforced  by  the  sword." 

^^  These  matters  are  too  grave  for  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity,"  said  the 
Admiral. 

A  seasonable  interruption  was  here  offered  by  an  usher,  who 
announced  the  queen-dowa^er,  and  immediately  afterwards  Cathe- 
rine appeared,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton. She  was  attired  in  white  cloth  of  tissue,  and  her  head- 
gear was  garnished  with  a  triple  row  of  orient  pearls.  Advancing 
to  meet  her,  and  with  a  profound  obeisance,  the  Admiral  took  her 
hand,  and  led  her  slowly  towards  the  king.  They  were  preceded, 
however,  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who,  inclining  himself 
reverently  before  Edward,  said, 

^^  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  as  the  widow  of  your  august  father  that 
my  sister.  Queen  Catherine,  appears  before  you,  but  as  the  bride 
of  your  uncle,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley." 

"  The  Admiral's  bride ! "  exclaimed  Edward,  in  astonishment, 
while  the  utmost  surprise  was  manifested  by  all  who  heard  the  an- 
nouncement. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  became  pale  as  death,  and  with  diffi- 
culty repressed  a  cry. 

"  You  are  not  jesting  with  us,  we  trust,  my  lord?"  said  Edward 
to  Northampton. 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  his  lordship  has  advanced  nothing  more  than 
the  truth,  as  lean  certify,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Dorset;  ^^for  I  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower  about  a  month  ago,  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  silence 
on  the  subject,  being  bound  to  secrecy." 

^^  As  was  the  case  with  myself,  sire,"  added  Northampton.  "  I 
pray  you  pardon  me." 

"  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  approach  us?"  said  Edward. 

"  Sire,  they  dare  not  enter  your  presence  till  assured  of  your 
forgiveness,"  replied  Northampton. 

"  Tell  them  they  have  it,"  replied  the  king. 

This  joyful  intelligence  being  communicated  to  the  Admiral  and 
his  consort,  tliey  came  forward  hand  in  hand,  and  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  the  young  monarch. 

"  Sire,"  said  l!K)rd  Seymour,  "  I  here  nresent  to  you  my  bride, 
and  we  both  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  having  kept  our  marriage 
secret  from  you." 

VOL.  ZLIX.  2  Q 
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<<Toa  might  have  trusted  me^  methinkB?^  rqoiiied  Edwird^ 

with  a  gracious  smile. 

<^I  have  not  forfeited  your  good  opinion  by  the  step  I  have 
taken,  I  trust,  sire?"  said  Catherine* 

<<  By  no  meansy  madam/'  rejoined  Edward,  kissing  her  on  the 
brow,  and  raisins  her.  ^You  have  an  additional  title  to  our 
regard.  We  only  l>lame  ]rou  for  not  confiding  in  us  firom  the  first. 
However,  we  wul  not  cmde  you.  Tou  are  fredy  and  fiilly  for* 
given." 

These  gracious  words  ovanrhelmed  the  Admiral  and  his  bride 
with  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protector  looked  on  with  lowering  brows. 
Seeing  his  brother  about  to  present  his  consort  to  him,  he  turned 
to  move  away,  but  the  king  detained  him. 

^^  I  pray  your  highness  to  remain,"  he  said*  ^^  ^ay,  I  command 
it,"  he  added,  authoritatively. 

On  this  the  Protector  stopped.  Turning  to  the  Admiral,  he 
thus  addressed  him  in  a  stem  tone : 

^^You  have  been  giiilty  of  great  presumption,  my  lord^  and 
though  his  majesty,  who  is  too  young  to  judge  your  indecorous 
conduct  properly,  has  graciously  pardoned  you,  do  not  expect  Uke 
leniency  from  me.  B^  taking  me  by  surprise  you  hopcMl  to  avert 
the  full  force  of  my  displeasure,  but  you  will  gain  nothing  by  the 
expedient." 

^I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  your  highness,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral,  with  mock  humility,  ^^  but  since  I  have  his  majesty's 
pardon,  I  murt  endeavour  to  bear  the  weight  of  your  displeastire." 

*^You  will  have  to  answer  to  the  council  for  what  you  have 
done,"  cried  Somerset,  furiously. 

"  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever  required,  to  give  an  account  of  my 
actions,"  replied  Seymour,  proudly. 

^^  And  I  trust  the  lords  of  the  council  will  also  hear  my  expla- 
nation," said  Catherine,  ^^  ere  they  censure  the  choice  I  have 
made." 

"They  will  not  censure  you,  madam,  since  they  know  my 
pleasure,"  said  the  king,  with  great  dignitjr.  "In  this  matter 
your  highness  will  allow  me  to  judge,"  he  added  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector. "  If  I  do  not  disapprove  of  the  marriage  between  my 
father's  widow  and  my  uncle,  I  see  not  why  you  should  condemn 
it  so  strongly,  or  reprimand  him  so  sharply.  The  Lord  Admiral 
is  as  near  to  me,  and  as  dear  to  me,  as  your  highness — perchance 
dearer — and  he  shall  not  want  my  support*  So  your  grace  will 
look  to  it — j(m  will  look  to  it,  I  say." 

Uttered  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  forcibly  recalling  the  manner 
of  the  Ute  king,  these  words  did  not  fail  to  [produce  an  efiect  on 
Somerset. 

"Ay,  look  to  it,  brother— look  to  it,  you  had  best," 
Seymour,  derisively. 
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^^  Let  the  hannony  of  this  meetitig  be  no  more  diitarbed,''  puiv 
8ued  Edward.  ^<  It  is  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
marriage  of  our  uncle  the  Lord  Admiral  with  her  majesty  ike 
queen  be  no  further  questioned  or  discussed.  We  approve  it.  Let 
that  suffice." 

On  this  emphatic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  yomig  monarch 
there  was  a  loud  burst  of  i^pkuse,  and  many  who  had  held  aloof 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  oSst  their  congratulations  to  the  Adr 
miral.  Seeing  that  the  tide  was  running  too  forcibly  against 
him  to  be  resi^tod,  Somerset  deemed  it  pru<&nt  to  turn  round,  but 
he  did  so  with  an  ill  grace. 

<<  Sinoe  your  majesty  will  have  it  so,  I  must  vield/'  he  said. 
^  But  I  should  have  lU  discharged  my  duty  haa  I  not  remon- 
strated. One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  Admiral  would  never 
have  obtained  my  consent,  nor  that  of  the  council,  to  the  alliance." 

^  It  is  well,  then,  that  he  did  not  ask  it,**  remarked  Edward, 
with  a  smile.  ^^But  since  you  refer  to  the  council,  we  will  have 
ike  opinion  of  some  of  them  without  more  ado.  How  say  you, 
my  lords?"  he  said  to  several,  who  were  standing  nigh — ^Mo  jovl 
blame  my  Lord  Admiral  for  his  marriage?  Do  you  blame  him, 
my  lord  erf  Warwick? — or  you,  my  lord  of  Arundel?" 

^^  So  far  from  blaming  him,  my  liege,  I^ve  him  infinite  credit 
for  what  he  has  done,"  said  Warwick.  ^^  i  would  the  chance  had 
been  mine  own." 

^^  He  has  gained  a  prize  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,"  added 
Arundel. 

<<What  says  Sir  John  Gage?"  demanded  Edwwrd  of  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  who  stood  near  him. 

^^  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  marriage,  since  it  meets  with 
your  majesty's  apfHroval^"  replied  Sir  John*  ^^  The  Lord  Admiral 
u  bold  and  fortunate  " 

^^  Are  there  any  dissentient  voices?"  inquired  the  king. 

'^  None,  dre — ^none  I "  cried  the  rest  of  the  council 

^^That  18  weiy  said  Edward.  ^^But  we  must  leave  nothing 
undone.  Where  is  our  sister?  Oh !  you  are  here.  Will  you  not 
offer  your  oon^tulations  to  the  queen,  Elizabeth?" 

Seymour  did  not  venture  to  raise  lus  eyes  towards  the  princess 
as  this  request  was  made. 

^^  With  all  my  hearty  dre,"  replied  Elizabeth,  who  bv  this  time 
had  entirely  recovered  her  composure,  ^^I  congiutulate  her  majesty 
and  the  Lord  Admiral  on  their  union.  Her  highness,  I  am  per- 
suaded^  could  not  have  found  a  better  or  more  devoted  husband; 
while  on  his  part  the  Admiral  may  justly  esteem  himsdf  the  most 
fartunate  of  men." 

Catherine  next  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Marchionesa 
of  Dorset  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  After  a  brief  converse  with 
them  she  turned  to  the  king,  and  said,  ^^When  your  majesty 
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honours  me  with  a  Tiat^  you  will  always  have  a  oompanion  of  your 
own  age.'* 

^^How  so,  madam?''  inquired  Edward. 

^^  Because  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  henceforth  to  be  my  daughter,'^ 
replied  Catherine.  ^^  Her  mother  has  consented  to  place  her  under 
my  custody.** 

^^  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  the  king.  <<  Tour  lady* 
ship  could  not  have  done  better/'  he  added  to  the  marchioness. 

^^The  Lord  Admiral  is  to  be  her  guardian,  and  to  have  the 
disposal  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  if  it  meets  with  your  majesty'ff 
approval,"  observed  Dorset. 

^^Nay,  my  lord  mar<}uis,  you  are  the  best  judge  in  the  matter," 
replied  Edward,  ^^  and  if  you  choose  to  consign  so  precious  a  charge 
to  him,  I  cannot  object  to  it." 

'<  The  Admiral  to  be  her  guardian,  and  have  the  disposal  of  her 
hand!"  muttered  Somerset  ^^I  now  see  why  the  duchese^s  o£kr 
was  declined.    "lis  a  preconcerted  scheme." 

At  this  moment  an  usher,  accompanied  by  the  chamberlain  and 
vice-chamberlain,  with  several  other  officers  of  the  household^  bear* 
in^  white  wands,  ceremoniously  approached  the  Admiral,  and 
iniormed  him  that  the  supper  was  served  in  the  banqueting* 
chamber^ 

'*  Will  it  please  your  majesty  to  proceed  thither?"  said  Seymour. 

Edward  bowed  a  gracious  assent,  and  tendering  his  liand  to 
the  aueen,  said,  ^^  Let  us  conduct  you  to  it,  madam." 

^^  Is  this  as  it  should  be?  "  said  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  aside  to 
her  lord.     ^*  Ought  she  now  to  take  precedence  of  me?" 

^^  Seek  not  to  contest  the  point,"  ne  rejoined.  ^^Ere  long  her 
pride  shall  be  lowered." 

Trumpets  were  sounded  as  the  king  entered  the  banquet-hall  with 
the  queen-dowager.  A  cloth  of  state,  embroidered  with  the  royal 
arms,  was  placed  over  the  seat  assigned  to  his  majesty.  On  his  right 
sat  the  queen-dowager,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Lord  Protector. 
Special  care  was  taken  by  the  Admiral  that  the  Lady  Jane  Giey 
should  be  placed  opposite  the  king. 

The  supper  was  magnificent,  and  was  marked  by  the  same 
unboundea  luxury  and  prodigality  that  had  distinguished  the  whole 
entertainment.  Though  the  ^ests  were  very  numerous,  all  were 
well  served.    The  Admiral  himself  waited  upon  the  king. 

When  the  sumap  had  been  removed,  and  spices  and  vrafers 
were  placed  before  the  ^ests,  the  chief  usher  called  out  vnth  a 
loud  voice  that  the  king  drank  to  the  health  of  his  host  and  hoetea^ 
and  desired  that  all  would  join  him  in  the  toast.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  acclamations.  Every  goblet  was  instantly  drained, 
and  the  hall  resounded  with  shouts  of  ^^  Long  Uve  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  and  the  Queen ! " 
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XIII. 

HOV  THS  ADMDUL's  ?AB8I0V  VOX  THE  FBHTOISS  XUZABBTH  WlJi  BBYIYXD. 

Much  additional  importance  was  given  to  the  Lord  Admiral 
hy  his  marriage  with  the  queen-dowager,  though  the  suddenneflB 
with  which  it  followed  the  king's  death  caused  considerable  scandal. 
Many,  allowances,  however,  were  made  for  the  queen.  It  was  felt 
that  her  existence  during  the  latter  days  of  the  kincf  s  life  must  have 
been  wretched — that  his  tyranny  was  almost  intolerable — ^and  that 
if  she  had  made  too  speedy  use  of  her  freedom,  she  could  scarcely 
be  blamed.  Moreover,  tne  strong  support  given  hj  Catherine 
to  the  members  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the  nsk  she  had 
incurred  for  them  in  the  late  king's  life,  operated  in  her  favour. 
Her  conduct  was  therefore  viewed  in  the  best  light  possible,  and 
thouffh  such  haste  to  forget  him  was  not  very  nattering  to  the 
king^  memoiy,  still  it  was  quite  intelligible.  Had  not  Henij 
himself  set  the  example  of  hasty  marriages  ?  No  wonder  his 
widow  should  marry  a^ain  so  soon  as  she  had  the  opportunity. 

The  Admiral  contmued  his  magnificent  mode  of  life,  but 
Catherine,  who  had  had  enough  of  splendour,  did  not  pass  much 
of  her  time  at  Seymour  House,  but  made  Chelsea  Manor-House 
her  chief  abode.  Having  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  now  under  her 
care,  she  soon  became  as  much  attacked  to  her  as  if  she  had  been 
her  own  daughter;  while  on  her  part  the  Lady  Jane  repaid  her 
by  almost  fihal  affection.  Jane's  character  was  well  suited  to 
Catherine,  who,  studious  and  devout  herself,  could  not  fail  to 
admire  these  qualities  in  her  charge.  At  his  uncle's  invitation 
the  young  king  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Chelsea  Manor-House, 
sometimes  proceeding  thither  in  his  barge,  sometimes  riding  thither 
with  the  Admiral.  The  frequency  of  these  visits  soon,  however, 
alarmed  the  Lord  Protector,  who  put  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

But  though  the  Admiral  was  engrossed  with  ambitious  designs 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  ouier  consideration,  and  though 
he  was  bound  to  banish  such  a  feeling  from  his  breast,  the  fatal 
passion  for  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  suddenly  revived  by  the 
discovery  he  had  made  that  she  yet  loved  him,  still  tormented  him, 
and  would  not  be  dismissed.  To  do  him  justice,  he  made  strong 
efforts  to  shake  it  off.  In  spite  of  himself,  however,  he  could  not 
help  instituting  comparisons  between  her  youthful  attractions  and 
the  waning  (marms  of  the  queen.  Then  Catherine's  grave  and 
sedate  manner,  as  contrasted  with  the  liveliness  of  Elizabeth,  ap- 
peared to  disaavantage.  The  golden  tresses  of  the  princess,  which 
ne  had  so  much  admired,  were  as  much  a  snare  to  him  as  ever.  In 
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shorty  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  never  really  loyed  the  qaee% 
whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  while  he  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Elizabeth.  As  every  month  flew  by,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
princess  acquired  fresh  charms^  Her  eyes  appeared  brighter,  her 
complexion  more  radiantly  fair,  her  locks  more  like  sunbeams  than 
ev«. 

Happy  in  the  possession  of  the  husband  she  loved,  Caiherine 
had  Ions  since  forgotten  her  jealousy  of  Elizabeth;  and  when  the 
Admiral  proposed  that  the  princess  should  stay  with  them  for 
a  while  at  Chelsea,  she  readily  acceded  to  the  arrangement.  Eliza* 
beth  was  invited,  and  came. 

She  came  attended  by  her  governess,  Mistress  Ashley.  If  Ao 
queen  had  forgotten  the  past,  Elizabeth  did  not  appear  to  re- 
member it.  But,  in  reality,  she  remembered  it  only  too  weU.  Sho 
bad  no  more  been  able  to  conquer  her  love  for  the  Admiral  than  he 
had  been  able  to  subdue  the  passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
bim.  But  if  such  were  the  state  of  her  feelinj^  why  dioula  she 
expose  herself  to  so  much  risk?  Why,  indeed  r  As  well  ask  the 
moth  why  it  rushes  into  the  destructive  flame !  Elizabeth  was  as 
little  mistress  of  herself  as  the  infatuated  insect.  Persuading  her- 
self that  the  best  way  to  become  indifierent  to  the  AdmirS  was 
to  renew  her  intimacy  with  him,  she  went  to  Chebea. 

The  result,  naturally  to  be  earoected  from  a  step  so  imprudent^ 
soon  followed.  Instead  of  finding  her  passion  tor  the  Admiral 
decrease,  she  perceived  that  it  gained  fresh  ardour,  while  on  bis 
part  Seymour  became  more  desperately  enamoured  than  ever. 
Constantly  thrown  together,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  blind 
to  each  other^s  feelings.  Again,  as  in  days  gone  by,  when  he  was 
bound  by  no  sacred  ties,  the  Admiral  began  to  breathe  words  of 
love:  again,  forgetting  the  wrong  she  was  now  doing  another, 
Elizabeth  listened  to  him. 

Unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  unaware  that  she  was  allow- 
ing her  own  happiness  to  be  undermined,  Catherine,  instead  of 
checking  it^  foolishly  encouraged  this  dangerous  intimacy.  Inca- 
pable  oHevity  herself,  she  could  perceive  no  harm  in  her  husband's 
attentions  to  the  princess. 

But  if  the  aueen  was  thus  unobservant  and  unsuspiaous,  ^re 
were  others  who  were  more  auick-sighted,  and  who  saw  eleaily 
enough  how  matters  stood,  and  among  these  was  Ugo  HarringtOB^ 
who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  his  lord  on  the  dangerous  passion 
he  was  indulging,  expressing  his  opinion  that  if  an  end  was  not 
nut  to  the  love  affair,  it  must  be  found  out  by  tlie  queen,  and  the 
discovery  would  lead  to  fearful  consequences. 

"Would  I  could  undo  what  I  have  done,  Ugo,**  cried  the  Ad- 
miral. "  Would  I  were  free  once  more  1  It  was  by  thy  advice  that 
I  wedded  the  queen  so  precipitately.  Madman  that  I  was  to  listen 
to  thy  counsel!*' 
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^Tet  the  counsd  iras  good,  and  I  will  uphold  it,"  rej^ed 
Ugo.  ^  Tour  highness  is  £sir  better  off  than  you  would  have  oeea 
if  you  had  married  the  princesEu  The  queen  has  given  you 
wealthy  power,  position,  but  the  princess  would  have  brought  you 
little  more  than  her  charms  of  person.  Nay,  she  might  have 
caused  your  downfall' 

"  But  I  love  her  so  desperately  that  I  would  almost  barter  my 
soul  to  obtain  her,'*  pursued  Seymour.  "  She  engrosses  all  my 
thoughts^  and  puts  to  flight  all  my  projects.  Turn  which  way  1 
will,  her  image  stands  before  me.  my  love  for  her  makes  Cathe- 
rine hateful  to  me." 

^^Her  majesty  ought  to  exdte  other  feelings  in  your  breast 
She  is  a  good  and  loving  wife." 

^  I  say  not  a  word  against  her,  but  she  is  in  the  way  of  my 
happiness,  and  therefore,  if  I  could,  I  would  have  her  removed." 

"  Removed ! "  echoed  Ugo.  "  Is  it  come  to  this  already  ? 
Scarce  six  months  married,  and  you  are  anxious  to  be  unwed,  x  ou 
seem  as  quickly  tired  of  your  consort  as  King  Henry  was  of  his 
spouses,  but  he  had  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  which  your 
highness  will  scarcely  be  able  to  put  in  practice.  Therefore,  you 
must  bend  to  circumstances,  and  wear  your  chains  as  lightly  as  you 
can.  They  will  gall  you  less  if  you  do  not  think  about  them*  If 
I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you  allow  the  princess  to  exercise  too 
much  influence  over  you.  You  are  too  much  with  her.  Abstain 
from  her  society.  Devote  yourself  to  your  affairs  with  your  former 
energy.  Break  through  these  silken  meshes  that  enthral  you,  and 
be  yourself  again.  ^ 

*^  Thou  art  right,  Ugo ! "  cried  the  Admiral.  *^  I  am  be- 
witched. My  sole  chance  of  safety  is  in  flying  from  the  sorceress 
who  has  cast  her  spells  over  me.    But  it  will  cost  a  terrible  effort." 

^  Cost  what  it  may,  the  effort  must  be  made,"  said  Ugo.  "  Con- 
sole yourself  wil^  l^e  reflection  that  a  time  may  come  hereafter 
when  you  may  wed  the  princess.  Some  unforeseen  circumstance 
may  occur — the  queen  may  be  suddenly  carried  off  In  Italy  our 
princes  work  in  a  difierent  manner  from  the  late  king.  They  do 
not  strike  with  the  axe,  but  the  blow  is  no  less  effectual^  though 
dealt  more  silently." 

**I  comprehend  thy  dark  suggestion,"  said  the  Admiral;  "  but  I 
will  have  nought  to  do  with  thy  damnable  Italian  practices." 

"Nay,  my  lord,  I  had  no  thought  of  suggesting  poison  to  you, 
but  if  you  grow  tired  of  waiting ** 

"No  more  of  this!"  interrupted  Seymour,  sternly,  "or  thou 
wilt  for  ever  forfeit  my  favour." 

"  I  pray  your  highness  to  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you,  and 
set  it  aown  to  my  devotion.*' 

"  Leave  me  1 "  exclaimed  Seymour,  fiercely.  "  Thou  hast  roused 
the  iuries  in  my  breast    I  would  be  alone." 
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Without  a  word^  Ugo  bowed  and  retired;  but  as  he  was  paasjng^ 
out  of  the  door,  he  cast  a  look  at  the  Admiral,  and  saw  him  fling 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  cover  his  face  with  his  hands, 

^  Notwithstanding  all  his  pretended  dislike  to  the  deed,  he  will 
do  it,''  he  muttered, 

XIV. 

HOW  THE  LOBD  ADHIRIL  SUPPUSD  HIS  BOTAL  NEPHEW  WITH  MOVET. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ugo  re-entered  the  room.  Finding  the 
Admiral  still  in  the  same  position,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  coughed  aloud  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  What,  art  thou  still  here?"  cried  Seymour,  fiercely.  "  I  told 
thee  I  would  be  alone.     Begone !  ^ 

^  I  have  but  this  instant  come  in,  my  lord,**  replied  Ugo,  re- 
spectfully.    "  Fowler  is  without." 

^^  Admit  him,"  cried  the  Admiral,  composing  his  disturbed 
features  into  a  calmer  expression.  ^^  Ah,  good  Master  Fowler ! " 
he  excUdmedy  as  that  personage  was  shown  into  the  room,  ''  I 
am  right  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you  bring  me  any  message  or 
letter  from  his  majesty?" 

"  Only  this  short  missive,  your  highness,"  replied  Fowler,  bowing 
as  he  handed  him  a  small  slip  of  paper. 

^^ Faith,  'tis  brief  enough  I"  exclaimed  the  AdnuraL  ^^^Let 
Fowler  have  what  money  he  needs ' — thus  runs  it  How  much 
dost  thou  require?" 

"  For  myself  I  require  nothing,"  replied  the  gentleman  of  the 
privy-chamber.  ^^  But  his  majesty  hath  immediate  need  of  two 
hundred  pounds." 

"He  shall  have  it,  and  more  if  it  be  wanted,"  replied  the 
Admiral  "Ugo  will  furnish  thee  with  the  amount.  By  my 
soul,  the  Lord  Protector  keeps  his  majesty  very  bare!" 

"  The  king  hath  but  little  in  his  purse  save  what  comes  &om 
your  highness,"  remarked  Fowler.  "If  he  asks  for  money,  he 
IS  always  put  off  on  some  plea  or  other.  I  never  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  contrasting  your  highness's  generosity  with  the  nig- 
gardliness, if  I  may  so  venture  to  term  it,  of  the  Lord  Protector. 
I  say  to  his  majesty  thus:  ^Sire,  you  would  be  well  off  if  you 
had  your  younger  uncle,  the  Lord  Admiral,  for  your  governor. 
His  highness  hath  an  open  hand,  and  would  never  stint  you  as 
your  elder  uncle  doth,  and  you  would  then  have  wherewithal 
to  reward  your  men  handsomely.' " 

"And  what  said  the  king  to  that.  Fowler?"  demanded  the 
Admiral.    "  What  said  he  to  that?" 

"He  answered  that  he  should  be  right  glad  your  lordship 
should  be  made  his  governor,  but  he  feared  the  thing  was  impoa- 
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able.  Wherrapcm,  I  told  him  he  might  bring  it  about  if  he  set  to 
work  in  earnest'^ 

^  And  80  he  can — and  so  he  shaQ.  good  Fowler.  Said  he  any- 
thinffforthcr?'' 

^^  Not  muchy  your  highness.  To  speak  truth,  I  think  his  ma- 
lesty  is  afraid  of  the  Lord  Protector,  who  waxes  very  violent  if 
nis  will  be  opposed.  Were  he  to  find  out  that  I  gave  any  secret 
information  to  your  highness,  I  should  not  only  lose  my  post,  but 
be  clapped  in  the  Fleet" 

^^Act  warily,  Fowler,  and  thou  need'st  be  under  no  appre- 
hension. But  as  some  risk  must  needs  be  run,  thy  reward  shall  be 
proportionate.  While  receiving  the  money  for  my  royal  nephew, 
take  another  hundred  pounds  for  thyself." 

^*  Oh !  your  highness,  that  is  too  much  for  any  slight  service 
I  can  render  you.  'Tis  true  I  never  lose  sight  of  your  interests, 
and  whenever  a  word  can  be  said  in  your  behalf  I  fail  not  to 
utter  it." 

^^  Dost  think  thou  canst  procure  me  a  secret  interview  with  his 
majesty  to-morrow.  Fowler  r" 

"'Twill  be  very  difficult,"  rejoined  the  other;  "for,  as  your 
highness  is  aware,  the  Lord  Protector  has  given  strict  orders  to 
alTthe  household  that  admittance  shall  be  denied  you.  But  per- 
haps it  may  be  managed.  I  will  send  you  word  by  a  faithful  mes- 
senger." 

On  this,  with  fresh  expressions  of  gratitude,  Fowler  then  took 
his  leave.     But  he  did  not  go  away  empty-handed. 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  day,  while  the  Admiral  was  alone  in  his 
cabinet,  Ugo  entered,  followed  by  Xit.  Smiling  at  the  dwarf's 
consequential  manner,  Sejrmour  demanded  his  business. 

"  My  message  is  for  your  highness's  private  ear,"  replied  Xit, 
glancing  at  Ugo. 

Upon  this,  Seymour  signed  to  his  esquire,  who  immediately 
withdrew. 

"Now,  knave,  what  hast  thou  to  tell  me?"  demanded  the 
Admiral. 

"  His  majesty  will  see  your  highness  to-morrow  evening,  but 
you  must  condescend  to  come  by  the  back  staircase.  I  will  be 
there  to  open  the  private  door  in  the  gallery  for  you." 

"  The  plan  will  do  well  enough,"  observed  Seymour.  "  What 
hour  hath  his  majesty  appointed  r" 

^*  The  hour  of  nine,"  replied  the  dwarf.  *'  Tour  highness  may 
rely  on  my  punctual  attendance." 

^^Art  thou  to  be  trusted,  knave?"  said  the  Admiral,  looking 
hard  at  him. 

^My  discretion  hath  never  been  questioned,"    replied  Xit, 
proudly.    ^  I  would  your  highness  would  put  it  to  the  proof." 
"Thou  art  much  with  the  king — ^ha?" 
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^  CoBBtently  inatte&clAii«e  npon  Uffl,  jtsfoc  j 

<^  In  what  terma  doth  his  majesty  speak  of  me?  Faar  not  to 
tett  me,  I  shall  Bot  be  ofiottded  with  the  irutk" 

^^  The  truth;  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  otherwise  fluo^  agieeahle 
to  your  highnesf,  since  his  majesty  ipeaks  of  you  in  tarns  of  the 
vtmoet  affeeiioii.'' 

^^  I  am  glad  to  hescr  it,'*  igoined  the  Admira],  smiKng.  "Dotli 
he speakin  the  same  terms  (A  the  Lord  Protector? ^ 

^^Uuml  not  quite,  your  highness,"  replied  the  dwai^  hesi- 
tating. 

^^  opeak  out,  widioat  fear,"  ccied  the  AdmiraL 

^^  Well,  then,  his  majesty  oomphdns  that  he  is  very  scantily 
supplied  with  money,  owing  to  which  he  is  nnaUe  to  reward  h^ 
men,  as  he  desires  to  do,  for  any  slight  service  th^  may  render 
him." 

"  Such  as  thy  pies^U  errand,"  observed  the  AdmiiaL  "  Hofw- 
ever,  thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  complain  in  this  instance.  Take 
this  as  coming  from  the  king." 

And  he  to^ed  him  a  purse,  which  Xit  caught  with  the  dezt»ity 
of  a  monkey,  weighing  it  in  his  hand,  uid  feaatii^  his  eyes  upon 
its  glittering  contents. 

'^  It  is  not  the  only  puise  that  shall  find  its  wi^  to  thy  pooch,  if 
thou  attendest  carefully  to  my  instructions,"  said  ihe  Adnuitd. 

^^  Tour  highness  has  but  to  tell  mo  what  I  am  to  do,"  repUed 
Xit,  securing  the  purse  within  his  douUet. 

^^  I  do  not  desire  thee  to  play  the  spy  upon  my  royal  nephew, 
tat  such  an  offioe,Iknow,  would  be  repugnant  to  thee,  but  I  would 
have  thee  use  tlune  eyes  and  ears,  and  bring  me  the  inteUigenoe 
they  furnish  thee  witlial.  'Tis  important  to  me  to  know  preosely 
how  the  king  is  a£bcted  towards  me-^aad  towards  the  Lozd  Pro- 
tector." The  latter  part  of  the  speech  was  uttered  with  a  certain 
Significance,  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  quick-witted  dwar£ 

^^I  understand  the  part  I  am  to  play,"  he  said,  '^  and  will  dia- 
diargeitto  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  will  bring  up  your  highness's 
name  as  often  as  I  can  before  his  majesty,  and  never  witl^t  the 
commendation  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled;  while,  if  I  cannot 
speak  quite  so  highly  of  the  Lord  Protector,  it  is  because  his  menta 
are  not  made  equally  clear  to  me." 

^^  lliou  art  a  shrewd  little  fellow/'  observed  l^e  Admiral,  laugh- 
ing, ^^and  hast  more  wit  in  thee  than  faUs  to  the  share  of  many  a 
largtf  man.    Commend  me  to  hia  majesty,  and  say  that  I  hope  ere 
long  to  arrange  all  to  his  satisfacticm." 
'•I  wiU  not  fidl,"  replied  Xit. 
And  with  a  ceremonious  bow  he  retired. 
As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  the  Admiral  wrote  iomn  seveial 
names  upon  a  dip  of  paper,  liltt  which  he  siunmomed  Ugo  by 
striking  upon  a  small  bell. 
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^Let  all  liiepenoBB  mentioned  in  this  Utt  be  tonrened  heie  at 

^It  diall  be  done,  jovr  highneM,*'  fepfied  Ugo,  glaneing  at  lb» 
paper. 


XV. 

HOW  XXB  JJmSSikU  rBOPOOD  TO  LLJ  IHS  XHTO's  GBJEYAKCES  BIFOBB 
PAKTJAATKICT. 

All  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  partioulariled  In  the  AdmiraFe 
Hst  assembled  at  Sejmoor  Home  at  ttie  hour  aj^pointed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  were  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  and  included 
four  members  of  the  oouxunly  namely,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 

2 brother  to  the  queen-dowafferX  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Arundel,  the  venerable 
ord  Russell,  Sir  William  Herbert  (Seymoui^s  brother-in-law),  and 
Sir  John  €htge.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  George  Blagge,  and 
•sreral  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all  the  latter  bdng  members 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Paniament  Not  till  all  had  arriyed  did 
the  Admiral  make  his  appearance.  His  habiliments  were  of 
black  velvet,  and  he  wore  the  collar  of  the  Garter  round  his  neok« 
After  bowing  to  the  assemblage,  he  thus  addressed  them: 

"  You  marvel,  no  doubt,  why  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  lords^ 
but  as  I  would  do  nothing  unadvisedly,  so  I  desire  to  consult 
with  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  my  friends,  before  taking  a  step,  as 
I  oonoeive,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  king^e 
majesty  and  the  security  of  the  state." 

"  Prooeed,  my  lord,'*  said  Lord  Clinton;  *^  we  are  ready  to  listen 
to  you,  and  when  made  acquainted  with  your  intentions,  will  give 
you  the  best  advice  in  our  power," 

"  I  thank  your  lordship,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "Thus,  then, 
stands  the  matter.  I  need  make  no  appeal,  I  am  persuaded, 
to  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  king,  for  I  know  what  your 
feeling  are  towards  him,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  manifest  them 
in  action.  The  time  is  come  for  such  display,  for  I  here  proclaim  to 
you,  loudly  and  boldly,  that  my  royal  nephew  is  unworthily  dealt 
with  by  the  Lord  Protector." 

"  This  is  strong  language,  my  lord,"  cried  Lord  Russell. 

^<  My  language  is  not  a  j  ot  too  strong,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "  I 
will  maintain  what  I  have  advanced.  My  affection  to  my  royal 
nephew,  my  duty  to  my  sovereign,  demand  that  I  should  speak  out. 
Hie  king,  who,  as  you  are  wcS  aware,  has  a  wisdom  far  beyond 
his  years,  is  treated  like  a  mere  child— a  puppet.  He  is  denied  all 
liberty  of  action,  shut  up  with  his  tutors,  and  debarred  from  the 
society  of  thoee  nearest  to  him  in  kin,  and  dearest  in  his  regards. 
He  is  powerless,  as  you  know,  in  the  council,  and  since  the  Lord 
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Protector  hath  provided  himself  with  a  stamp,  even  die  roval 
signature  is  ordinarily  dispensed  with.  But  this  is  not  alL  Hib 
majesty's  privy  purse  is  so  scantily  and  inadequately  supplied,  that 
he  hath  not  wherewithal  to  reward  his  servants.  Is  this  to  be 
endured?  Is  the  son  and  successor  of  the  great  H^iry  YIIL  to 
be  thus  scandalously  treated?  " 

"  I  say  no,**  rephed  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  "The  Lord  Pro- 
tector carries  matters  with  far  too  high  a  hand.  We  have  a  king, 
though  he  be  a  minor.  I  can  confirm  what  the  Lord  Admiral  has 
just  stated  as  to  the  needless  restriction  placed  upon  the  laughs 
society.  He  is  not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  companions,  and 
even  my  own  daughter  is  among  the  interdicted." 

"  I  have  remonstrated  with  my  brother  the  Lord  Protector,** 
continued  the  Lord  Admiral,  ^^  but  my  remonstrances  have  proved 
ineffectual.  He  will  listen  to  nothing  I  have  to  say.  But,  by 
Heaven !  he  shall  hear  me.    I  will  find  a  way  to  move  him.*' 

"What  does  your  lordship  propose  to  do?"  demanded  Lord 
Russell. 

"  In  a  word,  I  mean  to  free  my  royal  nephew  from  his  present 
unworthy  thraldom,**  rejoined  the  AdmiraL  "  The  Lord  Protector 
must  no  longer  be  governor  of  his  person.  He  has  proved  him- 
self unfit  for  the  oflSce.*' 

«  Whom  would  you  substitute,  my  lord — yourself?**  demanded 
Sir  John  Gbige,  gruffly. 

^^  Ay,  marry — none  were  so  fit,**  cried  the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
'^  The  Lord  Admiral  is  his  majesty*s  favourite  unde,  and  is,  in  all 
respects,  better  suited  to  be  governor  of  his  person  than  the  stem 
ana  moody  Lord  Protector." 

"  I  have  searched  old  chronicles  for  precedents,**  pursued  the  Ad- 
miral, "and  I  find  that  heretofore  the  offices  of  Lord  Protector  and 
Governor  of  the  King's  Person  never  have  been  united;  neither 
can  they  rightly  be  combined.  Thus,  at  one  time,  there  was  a 
protector  of  England  and  a  regent  of  France,  while  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  were  made  governors  of  the 
king,  incontestably  proving  that  the  offices  ought  not  to  be  con- 
joined.** 

"Do  not  forget,  my  lord,  that  you  voted  for  your  brother^s 
appointment  to  both  offices,**  observ^  the  Constable. 

**  Right  sorry  am  I  that  I  did  so,*'  rejoined  the  AdmiraL  "*Twas 
a  most  ill-judged  act  But  because  I  have  done  wrong,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  error  should  not  be  repaired.  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ought  no  longer  to  hold 
the  office.  Tou  may  choose  a  better  governor  for  his  majesty  than 
myself,  but  you  can  choose  no  one  who  loves  him  better,  or  will 
more  studiously  consult  his  welfare.** 

**That  we  nothing  doubt,**  remarked  Sir  John  Qage.  **But  you 
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may  rdy  upon  it,  your  brother  will  never  surrender  the  post,  save 
on  compulsion — and  to  your  lordship  last  of  aU.'' 

^  The  Lord  Protector's  unfounded  and  unbrotherly  jealousy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  operate  to  his  majesty's  disadvantage,'' 
cried  Dorset  ^^  No  one  is  so  well  qualified  for  the  post  as  the 
Lord  Admiral." 

^^ Have  I  your  support,  then,  my  lords  and  gentlemen?"  said 
Seymour. 

*^  You  have  mine  most  heartily,"  cried  Dorset 

*^  And  mine ! — ^And  mine,"  cned  several  other  voices. 

'^If  the  change  could  be  accomplished  quietlv,  I  should  not 
object  to  it,"  ob^rved  Sir  John  Grage;  "but  I  fear  the  attempt 
will  disturb  the  government." 

"Is  it  the  king's  desire  that  the  change  should  be  made?" 
inquired  Lord  Russell. 

"  His  earnest  desire,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  It  is  his  majesty's 
design  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Uie 
subject." 

"  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  Lo^d  Russell. 

*' Ay,  indeed!"  echoed  the  Admiral.  "And  if  you  will  all 
stand  by  me.  we  shall  be  too  strong  for  any  opposition.  I  have 
plenty  of  other  supporters  in  both  Houses  to  make  a  bruit  about 
the  matter." 

**  How  if  you  be  thwarted  in  your  designs,  my  Lord  Admiral?" 
said  Lord  Clinton. 

'^  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  "  rejoined  Seymour.  "  But  by  God's 
precious  soul ! "  he  continued,  fiercely,  "  if  I  be  thwarted,  I  will 
make  this  the  blackest  Parliament  that  ever  was  in  England." 

*'  You  seem  to  threaten  us,  my  lord,"  observed  Lord  Clinton. 

<<I  pray  you  pardon  me,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  con- 
trolling himself.  "  I  am  galled  by  the  ill  usage  that  my  royal 
nephew  has  received,  and  spoke  intemperately." 

<^  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  man,  as  you  know,  my  Lord  Admiral,  and 
speak  my  mmd  freely,"  observed  the  Constable.  "  I  cannot  approve 
of  the  course  you  are  about  to  pursue." 

**  Wherefore  not,  good  Sir  John?"  inquired  Seymour. 

^^  'Twere  better,  ifpossible,  the  matter  should  be  peaceably  and 
quietly  arranged.  It  publicly  discussed,  it  may  breed  scandal. 
Besides,  in  a  struggle  of  this  nature  with  your  brother,  you  may  get 
the  worst  of  it,  and  if  so,  he  will  not  spare  you." 

^^  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  me,  Sir  John,"  said  Seymour. 
<<  The  Lord  Protector  hath  more  reason  to  fear  me  than  I  have  to 
fear  him.  And  this  you  will  find.  I  will  have  the  king  better 
ordered,  and  not  kept  so  close  that  no  man  may  come  near  him." 

^^  Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  an  open  quarrel  with 
your  brother?"  said  the  Constable. 
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^abav^  Sir  John,'' replied  the  AdiBiittL  "^HigMJert/alettar 
diall  be  laid  before  both  Houtee,  and  methinka  there  no  few  of 
hia  loyal  subieets  but  will  eagerly  re^>oiid  to  ii.** 

<^  Who  will  deliYer  the  letter?"  deaanded  Locd  BottdL 

^  I  myself/'  replied  the  AdmiraL  ^'  Some  of  you,  I  pcrceiv^ 
are  inclined  to  hang  back,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  nolioB  <^  a  quarrel 
with  the  Lord  Protector.  You  overrate  Us  power.  He  is  mot  so 
strong  as  you  imagine.  You  will  see  what  tne  result  of  thia  step 
will  be." 

^^  Ay,  ay;  we  dmll  see,  and  will  be  guided  by  what  Oiworiy" 
observed  Lord  RusselL  « 

<<A  prudent  resolution,"  cried  Dorset,  oonteinptaousl/  ^I 
will  sticK  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  whatever  may  bedoe." 

^  And  so  will  we,"  cried  several  voioea. 

'^  I  thank  you  heartily,  my  good  friends,''  n^oined  Seymour. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  conference  broke  up.  While 
the  others  were  departing,  Sir  John.  Gage  approached  the  Admiral^ 
and  said, 

"  'Tis  a  friend's  part  to  warn  you.  You  are  rushing  on  a  great 
periL    Of  a  certainty  the  Lord  ProtecU^  will  clap  you  in  the 

<^  TutI  Sir  John;  be  dares  not  do  it." 

^^  Ay,  but  if  he  should,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  mittei  to  get 

OUW" 

"  I  tell  you,  Sir  John,  my  brother  will  not  dare  to  proceed  to 
such  extremities  with  me.  You  may  rest  perfectly  easy  on  that 
score." 

^^  Well,  I  have  done  my  best  to  settle  the  matter  peaceably/ 
observed  the  Constable.    ^^  If  ill  comes  of  it,  'tis  not  my  £uil£." 

With  this  he  took  his  departure. 

One  person  only  was  now  left,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  Seynwui 
thankea  him  warmly  for  his  support* 

^^  If  I  stood  not  by  your  lordship  at  a  critical  juncture  like  the 
present,  my  friendship  were  worth  Uttle,"  saidl  Dorset.  ^'  But  I  do 
not  think  that  fortune,  that  has  hitherto  fitvouxed  you,  will  desert 
you  now." 

^^  If  I  am  successful,  as  I  hope  to  be,  you  will  be  a  gabier  as 
well,  marquis.  Meantime,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  yoa? 
You  know  you  can  command  me." 

^^  Your  lordship  has  already  made  me  very  extensivdy  your 
debtor.  But,  in  sooth,  I  am  almost  as  much  straitened  for  money 
as  our  young  kinff  appears  to  be.  I  am  ashamed  to  allude  to  the 
eircumstanoe.  xou  wiU  think  I  am  always  borrowing  £noL 
you." 

<<I  think  only  of  the  pleasure  of  serviag  yoo,  mav^iiSk^  Will 
you  have  five  hundred  more?" 
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^  Ton  are  a  grat  deal  too  good«    Half  the  amoant  will  anffioe.*^ 
'^  Pooh  I  why  divide  to  paltry  a  sum? — Ho  thore,  Ugo,^  he 
shouted.    ^^  Count  out  five  hundred  pounds,  and  let  it  be  fozthr 
with  conveyed  to  Dorset  House*    Adieu,  marquis.*' 
^  Adieu,  my  Lord  AdmiraL     Success  attend  you !  ** 
Shortly  afterwards,  Ugo  was  again  summoned  by  his  lord 
^^  I  am  going  upcm  a  dangerous  enterprise  to-morrow,  Ugo,*^ 
said  the  Admiral.    ^^If  anything  goes  wrong,  let  this  packet  be 
delivered  instantly  to  the  queen — ^but  not  otherwise.     SIm  will 
Iqiow  how  to  act." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord." 

^^  Take  great  care  of  it/'  repeated  the  Admiral    ^^  My  safety 
may  depend  upon  its  production." 

Ugo  reiterated  his  assurances,  and  withdrew. 


XVI. 

HOW  THE  ADMOULL's  LEITEB  WAS  COPIED  BT  THE  EtNO. 

Fbom  what  has  lust  been  narrated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state 
of  subjection  in  which  the  youn^  king  was  kept,  and  the  total 
want  of  deference  paid  to  his  inclmations  and  requeqts,  had  gradu- 
ally alienated  his  affections  from  his  elder  uncle.  Edward's  great 
desire  was  now  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Lord  Protector's 
guardianship,  and  this  object  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the 
Admiral's  help.  With  this  view,  the  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Pai^- 
liament,  complaining  of  his  grievances,  was  concocted.  Fowler, 
to  whom  the  draft  of  the  intended  address  was  entrusted,  waited 
till  the  king  retired  to  his  cabinet,  and  then  delivered  it  to  him, 
saying  that  it  came  from  the  Admiral,  and  that  if  his  mqesty 
approved  it  on  perusal,  he  was  to  transcribe  it  and  sign  it. 

"L«et  me  look  at  it.  Fowler,"  replied  Edward,  openmg  the  paper, 
and  scanning  its  contents.  "'Tis  well  worded,"  ne  added,  ^*and 
I  do  not  think  my  request  can  be  refused." 

^I  hope  not,"  rqoined  Fowler.  **A11  will  be  well  if  the 
Admiral  should  be  appointed  your  guardian.  Ah,  how  difierent 
he  is  from  your  majesty's  elder  uncle !  The  one  is  sJl  afiability  and 
condescension,— generous,  kindly,  and  noble;  ibe  other,  austere, 
severe,  rapacions,  and  parsimonious." 

^^  Nay,  Fowler,  you  must  not  malign  the  Lord  Protector,"  said 
Edwari 

^  I  do  not  malign  him,  my  gracious  liege,"  replied  Fowler.  **  I 
speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your 
majesjty  thus  treated.  With  the  Lord  Admiral  you  would  not  be 
kept  in  this  sort  of  durance,  only  allowed  to  go  forth  at  stated 
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tiines,  and  in  a  stated  manner,  deprived  of  all  pleasant  companlon- 
ship,  and  compdled  to  study,  stuay,  study,  till  your  biain  must  be 
quite  addled." 

<^  Nay»  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  good  Fowler,"  rejoined  Edward ; 
^  but  in  sooth  I  begin  to  find  the  life  I  lead  somewhat  wearisome. 
There  is  a  strange  contrariety  in  the  Lord  Protector's  dis{>ontion 
for  which  I  cannot  account.  He  seems  to  delight  in  thwarting  my 
inclinations.  If  I  prefer  a  request,  I  am  certain  to  have  it  refused. 
If  I  would  do  one  thing,  he  will  have  me  do  another.  If  I  would 
go  here,  he  makes  me  go  there.  He  refuses  me  money,  because 
he  says  I  am  too  lavish  with  it.  Every  day  some  new  restriction 
is  placed  upon  me,  till,  if  this  system  be  continued  much  longer,  I 
shall  have  no  power  whatever  left." 

"That  is  quite  certain,"  remarked  Fowler. 

"At  what  hour  shall  I  see  the  Admiral  to-morrow  night. 
Fowler?" 

"At  nine  o'clock,  your  majestv.  He  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
back  staircase  as  soon  as  your  chaplain  and  tutors  have  left  you. 
It  may  be  well  to  copy  the  letter  beforehand." 

"  I  will  transcribe  it  at  once,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  Stay  with 
me  while  I  do  it." 

With  this  Edward  sat  dovm  to  a  desk  on  which  writing  materials 
were  placed,  and  was  engaged  in  the  task,  when  Xit  suddenly 
entered,  and  called  out  in  a  warning  voice  that  the  Lord  Protector 
was  close  at  hand. 

"  If  he  sees  this  letter  I  am  undone ! "  exclaimed  Edward,  in 
alarm.    "  Wheie  shall  I  hide  it?" 

"  Give  it  to  me,  sire,"  cried  Fowler,  snatching  the  papery  and 
thrusting  them  into  his  doublet  Scarcely  was  una  accompl^ed, 
when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  abruptly  entered  the  closet  Without 
troubling  himself  to  make  more  than  a  slight  obeisance^  he  looked 
sternly  and  inquiringly  at  his  royal  nephew. 

"  Your  majesty  appears  confused,"  he  said. 

"I  may  well  be  so,  when  your  highness  enters  thus  unceremo- 
niously," reioined  Edward. 

"I  would  not  suffer  the  henchmen  to  announce  me,"  said 
Somerset,  "  because  in  a  hasty  visit  like  the  present  form  may  be 
dispensed  with.    I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  to  your  majesty." 

"  Be  pleased  to  say  them,  then,"  rejoined  Edward. 

"  What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  the  Lord  AdmiraL  I  am  told 
he  is  much  offended  because  I  will  not  allow  him  to  approach  your 
majesty." 

"  Your  highness  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  that.  I  hope  yoa 
are  come  to  tell  me  that  you  have  removed  the  interdiction." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  regret  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  adc^t 
measures  yet  stricter.    No  more  letters  must  be  written  by  your 
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majesty  to  your  uncle,  nor  any  from  him  be  delivered.  D'ye 
mark  me?"  he  added  to  Fowler. 

^^  Perfectly,  your  highness,''  replied  the  gentleman  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  bowing. 

^^  See,  then,  tnat  my  injunctions  are  strictly  obeyed,"  cried  So- 
merset, stemljjr. 

^'Why  this  additional  severity?**  inquired  Edward.  "What 
has  my  imde  done — ^what  have  I  done,  to  deserve  it?" 

^*  Certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Admiral  have 

given  umbrage  to  the  council,"  rejoined  Somerset^  "  and  unless 
e  attends  to  their  admonitions  it  will  fare  hardly  with  him.  For 
the  present,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  forbid  all  correspondence  between 
him  and  your  majesty." 

'*  I  would  your  hignness  showed  more  brotherly  love  towards  my 
undcy"  observed  Edward. 

*^I  show  him  more  love  than  he  deserves,"  rejoined  Somerset. 
**  I  now  take  my  leave  of  your  majesty." 
'    And  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

^^  By  my  father's  head  I  will  not  be  treated  thus  I "  exclaimed 
Edward,  stamping  on  the  ground  with  rage.  "  He  deems  me  a 
child,  but  he  shall  find  I  have  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  will  submit 
to  this  usage  no  longer." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  majesty  say  so,"  cried  Fowler.  "  Main- 
tain that  bearing  with  him,  and  he  must  give  way." 

**  To  tell  me  to  my  fiwi  that  I  must  not  write  to  my  uncle," 
cried  Edward,  pacing  quicldy  to  and  firo.  "  But  I  will  write — I 
will  see  him.  Moreover,  I  tvill  see  my  cousin  Jane,"  pursued 
the  king,  continuing  to  pace  about  "I  am  more  than  half  in- 
clined  to  go  to  Chelsea  to-day." 

*«  Do  nothing  hastily  I  implore  you,  sire,  or  you  may  regret  it," 
cried  Fowler.  "Tou  have  much  to  aimer  you,  I  grant;  but  by 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Lord  rrotector*s  commands  you 
will  seem  to  justify  his  conduct.  Wait  till  you  have  seen  the 
Lord  Admiral  to-morrow  nighty  and  be  guided  bjr  his  counsel." 

*^  Thou  art  right,  Fowler,"  said  Edward,  checking  himself.  "  I 
must  act  with  prudence,  or  I  shall  damage  my  own  cause,  and  give 
the  Lord  Protector  the  advantage.  I  will  do  nothing  till  I  have 
seen  the  Admiral.  Meanwhile,  I  will  prepare  for  him.  Give  me 
the  papers,  that  I  may  complete  the  transcript  of  the  letter." 

W  ith  this,  he  again  sat  down  to  his  task,  and  finished  it  without 
further  interruption. 
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XVDL 

HOW  TH£  PBOIBCDOB  AND  THX  ADlOKkL  WXEE  AGAEV  ESOOKCIIZB. 

At  the  appointed  hoar  ob  the  following  n^bt^  die  Adaiiial  mft 
secretly  introduced  into  the  }dn^B  cloeet.  Oft  beiiolding  him 
Edward  eprai^  tofwards  hini^  ana  embraced  him  meat  affeetiQii- 
atdy. 

^  How  hme  it  seems  once  we  met,  dear  imclel '  he  exckimecL 
^^  How  doth  tne  cmeen  your  consort,  and  your  werd  and  my  avieci 
cousin,  the  Lady  Jane?** 

^^I  will  answer  the  last  question  first,  sire,''  vepUed  ihe  AdflmaL 
^Jane  is  somewhat  delicate,  and  I  half  suraect  she  ia  pining 
because  she  is  not  allowed  to  see  your  majes^. 

^^I  am  equally  unhappy,"  rejoined  Edwacid.  ^Bot  the  s^- 
ration,  I  trust,  will  not  endure  much  longer.    TliiBga  muat  be 

truth,  you  are  not  treated  like  a  kin^.  Is  it  light  or  fitting  that  2, 
your  uncle,  should  be  denied  admittaaee  to  job,  and  aluMild  be 
compelled  to  approach  you  thus  steahkily?'' 

^^  Indeed,  it  is  not,  dear  unde,*  replied  the  king;  ^and  I 
could  almost  weeo  to  thmk  of  it" 

^  Sire,"  cried  tne  Admiral,  ^I  seed  not  say  how  deeply  demoted 
I  am  to  you,  that  I  lore  you  as  a  nephew,  tiiat  I  hoKmr  you  a»  a 
sovereign,  and  that  I  am  prepared  at  any  time  to  ligr  down  mj 
Hfe  for  you.  If  the  course  of  action  that  I  mair  advise  you  to 
pursue  sbould  alarm  you,  be  assured  it  is  dictated  by  the^ongoat 
feelings  of  r^ard  fi>r  your  welfare.  You  aie  not  treated  as  beooiMS 
the  son  of  your  august  father.  With  what  motivaa  I  wiU  not  now 
pause  to  inquire,  it  is  obriovs  that  the  Lord  Protector  is  determined 
to  deprive  you  of  all  power.  He  excludes  from  you  all  tiMae  who 
love  you  and  would  ^ve  you  good  counsel,  and  places  those  axonnd 
you  who  are  mere  mstruments  of  his  own.  You  must  throw  off 
this  yoke.    You  mi»t  learn  to  rale  and  govern  aa  other  kings  do." 

^^  I  am  well  enough  inclined  to  do  so,  dear  unele,  and  aaethinks 
I  could  discharge  some  of  my  kingly  functioau  fittingly,  if  I  were 
allowed." 

"It  shall  be  mine  to  accomplish  this  for  you,  sire,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral  "  You  have  shown  too  much  submission  to  your 
uncle,  and  piece  by  piece  he  has  stripped  you  of  all  your  regal 
attributes  tiU  he  has  left  you  the  mere  name  of  king.  I  say  not 
this  to  rouse  your  anger,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  you  ought  to 
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know  it  While  mj  brother  fiUs  his  own  coffers  from  the 
v>7al  revenueSy  he  will  not  give  jmi  whecewiliial  to  reward  yovff 
men.  And  why  does  he  keep  you  thus  bare?  Not  from  parsimony^ 
for  he  can  be  pcofiise  eaoiurk  when  it  suits  him^  b«it  beeaiise  by  de- 

f  riving  you  of  money  he  depnTes  you  of  power.    Sbame  on  him, 
say !    However,  there  is  one  conCc^.    He  is  old,  and  oannot 
last  loi^.'' 

^  Would  he  were  dead  I "  eaelaimed  Edward.  ^  No,  that  was  a 
wieked  wiah^''  he  added,  checking  himsdf,  ^^  and  I  am  sorry  I  gare 
mtteranoe  to  it" 

^^  I  am  not  surprised  you  wish  him  gone,*'  rejoined  the  AdmiraL 
^^  As  kNBg  as  he  remains  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  you  will  have  no 
authority,  and  should  he  be  alive  and  in  his  present  position  when 
your  minority  ceases,  you  will  hanre  some  trouble  in  assummg 
your  own." 

^^  But  that  is  a  kmg  time  off,  good  uncle,^  observed  Edward. 
^^  Meantime,  I  wodild  be  king,  i^  not  the  mere  puppet  I  am 
BMde." 

^^In  good  truth,  your  majesty  is  but  a  beggarly  king — ^almost 
an  objeet  of  pity  to  your  hoinehold.'' 

^^Pitiedby  my  household!"  cried  Edward.  ^  Am  I  redueed so 
low  « that?" 

"  The  Lord  Protector  has  brought  it  to  this  pass  by  bis  arts,** 
cried  Seymour.  "And  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  content,  it  wffl 
continue,  if  not  become  worse." 

*^  Worse  it  can  scarce  become,"  rejoined  Edward.  **  But  how 
am  I  to  free  myself?    What  is  to  be  done?  ** 

'^  While  the  Duke  of  Somerset  continues  govcmOT  of  your  per- 
son nothing  can  be  done,*  said  the  Admiral.  ^The  first  step  is 
to  remove  him  from  the  office.  To  this  the  council  will  never 
consent  unless  strong  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
this  ean  only  be  done  by  Paiiiament.  Have  you  copied  that 
letter,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  drau^t  by  Fowler?" 

"  I  have — it  is  here,"  veplied  tke  kmg,  giving  him  the  paper. 
^^  But  will  this  message  be  attended  to,  think  you,  dear  uncle 7*^ 

^  It  skaB  be  attended  to,"  replied  ikt  Admiral.  ^  If  I  can  once 
free  you  from  the  Lord  Protectoc^e  grasp  all  the  reet  will  be 
easy.  With  me  for  your  governor  you  shall  indeed  be  king. 
You  shall  not  be  shut  up  likeaeaged  bisd,  and  be  deprived  of  the 
aociety  of  those  you  love.  No  unnecessary  restraint  of  any  kind 
shall  he  imposed  upon  you.  Tou  shall  mingle  as  freely  with  your 
Babjeets  as  your  august  £etther  was  wont  to  oo.  Audit  shall  be  my 
wtadj  to  {(am  yo«r  eharaeter  on  the  best  and  noblest  model,  so 
that  when  you  do  come  to  reign  you  may  be  a  great  and  good 

king*'' 

^^  A  good  king  Z  will  be—a  great  king,  if  it  shall  please  Heaven 
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to  make  me  one,''  rejoined  Edward.  ^^They  tell  me  you  are  not 
80  earnest  for  the  Protestant  faith  as  the  Lord  Protector,  and  that 
you  favour  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion." 

<^  Who  has  told  you  this,  sire?"  demanded  the  AdmiraL 

**  My  preceptors,"  replied  the  king. 

^^  It  is  not  true.  I  am  as  heartily  in  favour  of  the  Beformation 
as  Cranmer  himself,  but  policy  requires  that  I  should  stand  well 
with  ihe  Romish  party.  JBut  let  me  once  have  the  care  of  your 
majestjr  and  you  shall  not  complain  of  any  lukewarmness  on  my 
part  in  the  cause  of  reli^ous  refdrm.  The  queen,  my  wife^  and 
your  cousin  Jane,  shall  aid  us  with  their  counsels." 

"  Nay,  there  cannot  be  a  more  ardent  reformer  than  Jane,"  ob- 
served Edward,  smiling.  ^^  I  pray  you  commend  me  heartily  to 
her,  and  to  the  queen,  your  consort." 

"  I  will  not  Miil  to  do  so,"  replied  Seymour.  "  I  trust  your 
majesty  will  soon  see  them  both  at  Chelsea — or  here.  I  wiu  set 
about  the  work  to-morrow,  and  let  you  know  how  I  prosper." 

With  this  he  was  about  to  retire,  but  ere  he  could  do  so  he  was 
stopped  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  Lord  Protector,  accom- 
puiied  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  Lord  Russell,  Sir 
William  Paget,  and  Sir  John  Gage.  For  a  moment  the  Admiral 
was  taken  aback,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  regarded  his  brother  with  a  glance  of 
defiance. 

*^  Soh !  you  are  here,  my  lord,  in  direct  defiance  of  my  injunc* 
tions,"  cried  Somerset. 

^^My  imcle  is  here  at  my  request^"  cried  Edward,  throwing 
himself  between  them.    "  I  sent  for  him." 

"Your  majesty  will  not  be  able  to  screen  him,"  observed 
Somerset  "  I  am  too  well  informed  of  his  plots.  He  will  be 
brought  to  account  for  his  treasonable  desims." 

"  Treasonable  I"  exclaimed  Edward.  ^^  Nay,  your  highness,  the 
Admiral  has  been  guilty  of  no  treason  in  commg  to  me. 

"  He  will  have  to  answer  to  the  council  for  what  he  has  done," 
rejoined  the  Protector,  "and  it  will  be  for  them  to  decide  wheth^ 
his  designs  are  treasonable  or  not.  I  charge  him  with  a  flagrant 
disobedience  of  my  commands  and  authority — with  constantly 
labouring  and  studying  to  put  into  your  majesty's  head  a  dislike  of 
the  government  of  the  realm  and  of  my  doings.  I  charge  him  with 
endeavouring,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  persuade  your  majesty, 
being  of  too  tender  years  to  direct  your  own  afiairs,  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  government  and  management  of  the  reahn  to  the 
dan^r  of  your  own  person,  and  the  peril  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Let  him  deny  these  charges,  if  he  can.^ 

"I  will  answer  them  at  once,"  replied  the  Admiral,  boldly. 
"It  is  no  treason  to  be  here  wi^  the  long,  my  nephew^  in  dia- 
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obedience  to  your  giace's  mandate.  I  deny  that  I  have  sousht  to 
create  a  dislike  of  the  government  in  my  royal  nephew's  mind ;  but 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  said  that  his  afiairs  might  be  better 
managed,  and  that  he  himself  oa^ht  to  be  better  ordered — and 
that  I  woidd  do  my  best  to  have  him  better  ordered." 

^^  You  are  an  audacious  traitor,  and  glory  in  your  guilt,''  cried 
the  Protector.  "  But  you  have  crowned  your  offences  by  obtain* 
in^  a  letter  from  the  kin^  whereby  you  seek  to  accompUs];^  jont 
object  of  supplanting  me  m  the  governorship  of  the  royal  person. 
But  you  win  be  balked  in  your  desi^." 

^  What  paper  hath  your  lordship  myour  hand?"  demanded  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Admiral. 

*'  A  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament^  which  I  myself  shall 
deliver  to-morrow.  'Tis  written  by  his  majesty,  and  signed  by 
him,  as  ye  may  see." 

"  But  drawn  up  by  yourself,"  remarked  Warwick.  **My  lord, 
you  have  done  wrong." 

"In  what  respect?"  cried  the  Admiral,  fiercely.  "  The  king  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  governor  of  his  person,  and  would  change 
him." 

"  Who  has  made  him  so  dissatisfied?"  asked  Warwick. 

"Not  I,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "You  would  seem  to  infer 
that  his  majesty  cannot  judge  for  himself ;  that  he  cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  well  or  ill  ordered;  that  he  is  willing  to  be  kept  in 
subjection,  to  be  deprived  of  the  society  he  most  affects,  and  to  be 
stinted  in  his  purse.  You  think  he  cannot  find  out  all  these  things 
without  my  aid.  But  I  tell  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  that  his 
majesty  has  found  them  out,  and  is  determined  to  have  redress, 
if  not  from  you,  from  Parliament." 

"  My  Lord  Admiral,  you  will  never  deliver  that  letter,"  observed 
Warwick,  in  a  stem  tone. 

^*  Your  lordship  is  mistaken,"  rejoined  Seymour. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  council  I  command  you  to  give  it  up  to 
his  highness  the  Lord  Protector,"  said  Warwick. 

"  What  if  I  refuse?"  rejoined  Seymour. 

"  We  will  order  your  immediate  arrest,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Sooner  than  surrender  it  to  him  I  will  destroy  it,"  cried  the  Ad« 
miral,  tearing  the  letter  in  pieces. 

"  What  have  you  done,  my  lord?"  cried  the  king,  alarmed  at 
the  proceeding. 

"  You  will  destroy  yourself  if  you  go  on  thus,  my  lord,"  ob- 
served Sir  John  Gage,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Admiral.  "The 
authority  of  the  council  is  not  to  be  braved  with  impunity." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  good  Sir  John,"  rejoined  Seymour,, 
haughtily.  "  I  fear  neither  the  council  nor  the  Lord  Protector* 
They  will  not  molest  me." 
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^^Ileave  HA  anogaal  and  impiaeticabte  man  in  your  hands,  sj 
lofds,'*  aaid  Somerset.    "  Act  towards  hkn  as  je  i^sm  right." 

Hereupon  the  membecs  of  the  council  dehbfrated  together  for 
a  short  space,  after  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  said^ 

^^Our  deckion  it  that  the  Lord  Adnunl  be  depmed  of  his 
<^Sces,  and  be  eonmitted  to  the  Tower  to  answer  thegnuTe  charges 
which  will  be  brought  affain^  hiox." 

^^  You  caiittot  have  so  decided^  my  lords,"  cried  Edward.  ^  Yoox 
highness  will  not  allow  your  brother,  and  my  mwky  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower." 

^^  I  caanot  interfere,"  rejoined  Somerset,  in  an  infiezibk  tone. 

^^  Make  your  submission  at  once,  my  lord,  or  you  aie  lost^''  said 
Sir  John  (xage,  approaching  the  Admiral,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  I  am  not  in  such  jeopardy  as  you  deem,  Sir  John,"  rejoined 
Seyznour,  confidently.  '^  Belbre  I  am  removed,  will  ycnr  highness 
grant  me  a  word  in  private?"  he  added,  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

^^  I  will  not  refuse  yon  a  hearing  if  you  nave  aught  to  aD^e 
in  your  exculpation/'  replied  Somerset,  walking  apart  with  him. 

"Now,  what  have  you  to  say?"  he  demanded,  in  a  low,  stem 
tone. 

"  Merely  that  this  decision  of  the  council  most  be  overruled," 
replied  the  Admiral. 

"Must  be  overruled  I"  cried  the  Protector,  contemptuoaaly. 

"  Ay^  mtuti    You  will  do  well  to  pause  before  talang  any  steps 

Sdnst  mey  for  the  mischief  you  do  me  will  recoil  with  double 
ect  on  your  own  head.    If  I  fall,  I  will  pktck  you  with  roe." 

"  Gk>  to !  you  threaten  idly^"  cried  the  Protector,  though  with 
secret  misgiving. 

"Not  so,"  rgoiaed  the  Admiral.  "Mark  wdl  what  I  say, 
brother,"  he  continued,  speaking  very  deliberatdy,  and  with  stem 
emphasis.  "  I  can  prove  that  all  the  acts  done  by  you  and  by 
the  council  are  illegal  and  of  no  effect.  The  royal  stamp  was  not 
affixed  to  Henry^s  will  during  his  li£stime;  consequently^  the 
instrument  is  wholly  inoperative." 

^^  This  is  mere  assertion,  and  will  obtain  credit  from  no  on^" 
cried  Somerset^  feigning  contempt,  bat  imable  to  hide  his  appre- 
hension.    "  Its  motive  is  too  obvious." 

^^  I  hare  your  confederate  Butts's  confession  of  the  whole  affair, 
which  shall  be  produced  to  confound  you,"  cried  Seymour.  "  Now, 
what  say  you,  hrothcr?  Am  I  to  be  d^nrived  of  my  offices,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower?" 

"  I  thought  the  secret  had  died  with  Butts,"  said  Somerset, 
trembling  in  spite  of  himself. 

"No,  It  lives  to  blast  you,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "Blowing 
that  I  ran  some  risk  to-night,  I  took  the  precaution  of  pUdng  the 
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eomfiBMoU  m  wtdti  ImmcIb  that  if  &ught  befak  me,  its  prodmction 
"will  bo  certain.  Send  me  to  the  Tower  if  you  will.  You  wiil 
q>eedily  follow  me  thither." 

Somerset  was  visibly  embarrassed^  and  ^nailed  beneath  the  Ad- 
tnixal's  looks. 

"  Make  up  your  mind  quickly,  brother,"  continued  Seymour, 
^either  for  peace  or  war.  A  word  fkom  me  will  shake  your  go- 
vernment to  pieces.'' 

^^  But  you  will  destroy  yourself  in  uttering  it,"  said  the  Protector. 

^^  I  wiU  take  my  chajice  of  that*  In  any  case  I  am  certain  of 
arevenge." 

At  this  moment,  the  king^  who  had  been  anxioudy  watching  them, 
stepped  forward. 

^1  hope  your  highness  leknts,"  he  said  to  the  Protector. 

*^  Let  your  uncle  submit,  and  he  shall  not  find  me  unforgiving," 
observed  Somerset. 

^*  Why  should  I  submit?"  rejoined  the  AdmiraL  "If  I  have 
erred  at  all  it  has  been  from  excess  of  devotion  to  your  majesty." 

"  For  my  sake  yield?"  cried  Edward,  imploringly. 

"  Thus  urged,  I  cannot  refuse,"  replied  the  AdmiraL  "  Brother, 
I  am  content  to  own  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  to  suik  your  for- 
giveness." 

And  be  bent  his  proud  neck  with  an  affectation  of  submiasion. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  rejoined  the  Protector.  "  My  lords,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  council,  ^  you  may  blame  my  weakness.  But 
I  cannot  proceed  furUier  against  my  brother.  He  has  expressed 
bis  contrition,  and  I  am  therefore  willing  to  pardon  his  ofienoe, 
and  beseech  you  to  do  the  same." 

^^  Since  your  highness  so  wills  it,  we  are  content  to  proceed  no 
further  in  the  matter,"  repUed  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  ^'  But  we 
must  have  a  promise  from  the  Lord  Admiral  that  he  will  abstain 
firom  all  such  practices  in  future." 

"I  will  answer  for  him,"  replied  the  Protector.  "It  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  please  your  majesty  in  all  things,"  he  continued; 
^^  and  if  there  be  aught  not  done  to  your  satisfaction,  it  shall  be 
amended." 

"  That  is  the  sum  of  my  treasonable  designs,"  observed  the 
Admiral.  ^^  All  I  have  laboured  for  is,  that  his  majesty  should  be 
properly  treated." 

"  His  majesty  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain,"  observed  the 
Lord  Protector.  **To  prove  to  you  how  much  you  have  mis- 
judged me,  brother,  and  how  sincerely  I  desire  to  promote  a  good 
understanding  between  us,  an  addition  shall  be  made  of  a  mou- 
eand  a  year  to  your  revenue  from  the  royal  treasure." 

"I  thank  your  highness,"  replied  the  Admiral,  bowing. 

*^  But  you  (must  forego  all  pretension  to  be  made  governor  of 
his  majesty's  person — for  such  will  never  be  permitted."^ 
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<^  Allldesire  is  free  inteicouise  with  my  royal  nqphew^''  said  die 
AdmiraL 

'^  And  this  shall  be  accorded  you  so  hmg  as  the  fioense  is  not 
abused/'  rejoined  the  Protector. 

WhUe  this  was  passing,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Russell  conferred  a[Mtrt 

^^  What  has  caused  this  sudden  change  in  the  Lord  Protectors 
disposition  towards  his  brother?"  observed  RusselL 

^^  I  know  noty''  replied  Warwick.  ^^  But  it  is  plain  the  Admiral 
has  some  hold  upon  him.  Listead  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  he  is 
rewarded.  Somerset  is  wrong  to  temporise  thus.  His  brother  will 
never  cease  plotting.  Better  crush  mm  now  than  let  him  live  to 
do  more  nuschief 

^^I  am  of  your  opinion^''  said  RusselL  ^'This  lenien^  is  ill 
judged.'* 

After  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  others,  ibe 
Admiral  tarried  for  a  short  time  with  his  royal  nephew,  and  while 
he  was  taking  his  leave,  Edward  said  to  him, 

'^  We  have  both  gained  something  by  this  struggle,  gentle 
imde.  I  have  obtained  my  liberty,  and  you  have  got  a  thousand 
a  year  added  to  your  revenue.  You  cannot  be  governor  of  oar 
person,  but  you  will  ever  hold  the  first  place  in  our  r^iard.** 

^^That  is  all  I  aspire  to,  my  gracious  li^e,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral,  kissing  his  hand.  And  he  added  to  himself  as  he  re- 
tired: ^^  Somerset  thinks  to  conciliate  me  with  this  naltry  bribe. 
Were  he  to  oflfer  me  half  his  own  revenues,  he  shoula  not  induce 
me  to  forego  my  purpose.** 

^i^us  far  tifte  S&econb  38oo&. 
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BT  FRBDBBICK  itamuat.t^ 

No,  III.— Education. 

Until  1850  the  whole  edtication  of  France  was  under  the  diieet 
management  of  the  goyernment :  a  certain  number  of  private  secondary 
sdioob  existed  by  permission,  bat  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
academical  authorities,  and  their  teaching  was  strictly  confined  to  certain 
prescribed  limits. 

The  principle  of  the  intenrendon  of  the  state  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  existed  under  the  old  monarchy,  when  the 
University  of  Paris  directed  education  in  the  king's  name.  Under  the 
first  Empure,  in  1806,  the  system  was  reconstituted  on  a  similar  but  wider 
basis,  extending  to  all  classes  of  teaching,  and  in  1833  the  administration 
of  primary  schools  was  remodelled  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  law, 
which  placed  them  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  state.  But  in  1850 
the  monopoly  assumed  by  the  government  in  educational  matters  was 
sensibly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  permission  granted  by  the  law 
passed  in  that  year  to  establish  private  schools  of  all  classes  under  easy 
conditions.  This  is  a  first  step  towards  the  *'  liberty  of  teaching,"  whidn 
has  been  so  warmly  advocated,  and  as  warmly  attacked  in  France  at  each 
successive  revolution ;  and  the  paternity  of  the  liberal  law  of  1850  is  an 
honour  to  the  name  of  M.  de  Falloux,  then  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  prepared  it.  But  as  the  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  private  schools  directed  by  the  clergy  or  by  reli- 
gious fraternities,  and  as  recent  events  have  stimulated  the  Ultramontane 
tendencies  of  the  clerical  party,  and  have  rendered  its  members  openly 
hostile  to  the  government  and  to  the  principles  of  1789,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  Uberal  theory  in  France,  the  law  is  now  most  violently 
attacked  by  the  democrats,  who,  notwithstanding  the  liberties  conferred 
by  it,  see  in  the  new  position  acquired  under  it  by  the  clergy,  and  in  the 
influences  which  result  therefrom,  a  danger  for  the  liberal  principles  of 
the  children  brought  up  in  religious  schools. 

The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  recognises  and  permits  two  sorts  of  schools : 
those  founded  or  supported  by  the  state,  the  departments,  or  the  com- 
munes, which  take  the  name  of  public  schools,  and  are  entirely  managed 
by  the  state ;  and  those  founded  and  supported  by  private  persons,  with 
the  permission  of  the  government,  which  are  called  free  schools,  and  are 
subject  only  to  surveillance  on  questions  of  health  and  morality,  the 
details  of  teaching  not  being  examined  exceptmg  to  verify  that  they 
contain  nothing  contrary  to  public  morality,  the  constitution,  or  the 
laws. 

The  education  given  in  both  these  classes  of  schools  is  divided  into 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior. 

The  general  superintendence  of  national  education  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Superior  Council 
of  Education.    This  council  is  composed  of  four  archbishops  or  bishopSf 
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one  Calvinist  and  one  Lutheran  minister,  one  delegate  from  the  Jewish 
oonsiBtory,  all  chosen  bj  their  respecdve  colleagues,  and  several  superior 
gOTemment  ofliciala  named  by  the  state.  Eighteen  iiBpeetora-g^eral 
are  attached  to  the  council. 

The  direct  administration  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  exoeptiii^ 
those  of  Paris,  which  are  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  minister,  are 
confided  to  sixteen  academies,  established  in  di£ferent  parts  of  France. 
Each  academy  consists  of  a  rector,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  state, 
mui  coBmwBcates  with  the  nMoiater,  mkI  a  comeil  ceaiposed  of  the 
^wmoQB  local  aiuthoritMS,  the  bisfaop,  and  an  eooksiastie  of  ealeb  creed.  A 
certain  noanber  of  impeetors,  varying  with  Ihe  popnlatioii,  aie  nttachoJ 
to  eaob  acaden  J, 

The  Academical  Council  examines  the  state  of  the  puUit  mhoeis  m  hi 
dittricty  verifies  thm  aocomits,  decides  oa  the  reforms  reqmred  in  teach- 
ing,  difcipHne,  and  adminietratkni,  votes  money  grants,  judges  conpbinta 
and  cfiiputes,  and  geaetally  diseusses  the  qeeftsoos  hmght  before  it  by 
the  reetor.  The  primary  public  schools,  however,  nowfbim  an  escepdon 
to  this  nnivenal  jurisdiction  of  the  local  aeadeniee:  as  &r  as  iheie 
schools  are  eoMeemed,  the  action  of  the  Academy  ie  Mnuted  to  ^pestioM 
of  pure  teaching,  their  entire  political  and  admWiialratife  dirootien  being 
exclnsmly  coupled  to  the  prefeet  of  tin  department^  assisted  by^ »  speciu 
Departmental  Connoil. 

Every  conuDuae  is  bound  to  have  a  pnUie  primary  school  fcr  boya, 
mad  every  coanainne  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants  is  equally  boimd  to  have 
»  eo^iawito  primary  pafalw  school  far  gn-ls.  ChiUren  of  difterent  sexes 
are  net  allowed  to  frequent  the  same  school,  unless,  as  often  occaia,  tiiefe 
is  only  oae  of  asy  kind,  poUie  or  private,  in  the  phoe.  In  oases  of  very 
Momtj  popnkfcioB,  two  or  three  eonmona  mtiy  join  together  to  maintain 
one  scfaocM  between  them.  As  medi  as  possible  separate  sebsols  are  pro- 
vided for  children  of  different  rdigions,  and  in  oases  where  there  is  omfy 
one  schod  means  are  taken  to  keep  the  children  free  from  aUempts  at 
eoDfersioci.  The  Anther  is  ^  sole  judge  of  tbefndi  in  which  he  wishes 
his  child  to  be  edecated« 

Pdblic  primaiy  instmotioB  inchidei^  obhgatocily,  moral  sad  lehgioos 
tsadiingv  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar^  &e  elementi  ef  Instory, 
geography,  pbynos,  natnral  history,  agncuhore,  and  mediaaioay  toBtgngf 
and  gymnastics.     In  girls'  schools  needlework  b  added. 

This  pubhe  instruction  is  gratoitoas  for  aU  children  whose  parents 
onmet  pay  for  their  schooling :  in  Paris,  and  in  certain  eommnnes,  no 
payssent  is  reoetved  at  alL  The  delicate  qecstion  as  to  who  ean  pay  and 
who  eannot  is  decided  by  the  municipal  council  of  each  eonuDoae,  wlndli 
draws  up  an  ananal  list  of  the  two  categories  of  children,  proposes  the 
rate  of  paymeot  to  be  charged  to  those  who  do  pay  (wluoh  varies  with 
oircuastancet),  aad  sends  tlM  whole  for  con&mafeion  to  the  prefect. 

The  teaefaccs  of  the  ooasaanal  primary  schools  are  nsosed  by  the 
prefect  on  a  list  presented  by  the  academy  of  the  district  or  by  the 
9apenOK  of  the  rdigious  edeeatioaid  establishments.  To  be  admitted  as 
a  primary  teacher  by  the  Academy  the  candidate  must  be  of  age,  and 
most  possess  a  oerti£nate  of  capacity  whseh  is  ekaiasd  by  cosife^laon  at 
a  pehiie  esaawaatwn,  held  annually  for  that  purpose  in  each  dispMrtnwint, 
The  tBaofaoit  passsnted  by  the  religiotts  a«oc»tieiis  are  Mi  basoid  to 
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prodvce  may  cm66c9Ae  (tlioQgh  they  aetetimes  qwUfy  for  H),  as  tbefr 
upceuil  pmarvtion  if  ftuppcM.  to  be  a  wtAckmt  goanortee  for  tbeir 
etsptudty,   Tliey  ai%  hDwevwr,  verj  rarel j  admitted  in  ^  pdbUc  adiodi. 

UDder^taadiera  are  achntted  at  eiehiieen  yean  e£  ege^  aiid  aae  die- 
paused  &om  the  production  of  a  oerii&ate. 

The  eommmal  teadnm  receive  a  lodging,  a  aalarj  of  82.  per  aaDam, 
pBid  bf  the  eooRaoDer  and  the  aaEioiait  of  the  adiool  money  xeeeired  foom 
maA  parents  as  are  able  to  pay  for  their  childx^n,  "wfaich,  on  the  present 
g««eral  average  for  all  Fiance,  amounts  to  6s.  2d.  per  child  per  annum. 
-Tbey  are  not  allowed  to  fill  any  adannistrati¥e  peet  withost  permBsrioa^ 
and  all  ooBMnefcial  ooeopatioos  are  absokitely  prehihited  to  them.  The 
awvrage  amount  of  thm  earnings  down  to  1850  did  not  exceed  20JL,  and 
ikmt  positions  were  so  miaerabie  that  the  law  of  that  year  granted  a 
atate  subvention  to  make  up  to  them  a  general  mininnmi  of  24L  The 
tmdef-teaehefs  reeeire  a  minimum  of  20/.  a  year. 

The  male  teachers  supplied  by  the  religious  eatablishineDts  are  known 
by  the  general  denomination  of  Christian  Brothers ;  but  they  belong,  in 
fact,  to  several  distinct  orders,  though  the  Christiaa  Brethers,  properKr  so 
ealled,  direct  the  great  majority  of  the  refigioos  schools,  notwithstanamg 
the  inoonvenience  of  their  nde,  which  forb^  their  being  less  than  tfune 
together  at  each  school. 

Female  teachers  are  nominated  under  similar  conditions,  but  dieir  ea- 
craoination  for  the  certificate  of  capad^  is  net  puUic  Nuns  are  admitted 
without  any  certificate. 

The  supply  of  lay  primary  teachers  is  maintained  hj  their  special  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose,  either  in  the  commnaal  schoou  themselves  or  in 
the  normal  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  academies,  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  kept  up  in  every  departmeiit.  Thongh  rendered  obhgatoiy 
by  the  law  of  1833,  normal  schools  existed  partially  smee  1810,  when  tlie 
first  was  established  at  Strasboui^.  Of  the  86  departments  theie  are  still 
17  which  have  not  opened  normal  schools.  These  scho(^  are  supported 
by  legacies  and  gifte,  the  mterest  of  funded  property  already  in  their 
Mnds,  ^  payments  made  by  the  sdiolara,  and  by  subventions  firem  tbe 
«tate,  the  departments,  and  tbe  commnaes.  The  annual  average  expense 
of  each  normal  school  is  estimated  at  llOOyi  Pupils  are  admitted  to  them 
by  competition ;  they  mutt  be  sixteen  years  <^ ;  those  who  pass  the  best 
examination  are  received  free;  the  others  pay  an  average  oi  14/.  12s.  per 
annum.  Female  normal  schools  are  not  obligatcry,  but  their  nmnber  is 
increasing. 

The  supply  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  is  maintained  by  nmilar  nermal 
sdiools,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  superior  of  each  ftatemity. 
There  are  no  figures  published  shoot  them,  but  their  number  and 
importance  are  necessarily  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  ertending 
field  of  educational  action  which  the  religious  associations  appear  to  be 
acquiring. 

The  number  of  communal  primary  schools,  whether  for  beys  only  or 
for  the  two  sexes  together,  has  risen  from  22,640,  in  1883,  to  abowt 
36,500  in  1867,  and  as  theie  are  36,000  cemmnnes  in  Fianes^  the 
average  is  about  1  school  per  eonranme.  The  number  of  private  pnmaiy 
boys'  sdiods  in  1857  was  estimated  at  3500,  making  a  general  total  of 
nboot  40^1,  of  whiek  total  22^000  vrere  exdonvely  for  hoys,  and 
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18,000  for  both  fezet.  The  number  of  oommonel  girb'  sdioob,  which 
wif  oDly  5455  in  1847,  wae  nearly  14,000  in  1857,  whEe  the  number 
of  priTtte  primanr  giiV  eehooli  in  the  hitter  year  amoimted  to  11,500^ 
fimnmg  a  total  of  Moot  25,500.  The  general  total  of  pcimaxy  achoob 
b  France  m  1857  stood,  therefore,  at  65,500. 

The  great  majority  of  the  86,500  commnnal  boya*  achoob  are  taught 
by  lay  teachers;  but  of  the  8500  prirate  boys'  schools  about  8000  axe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Of  the  25,500  girls'  schoob, 
18,500  are  taught  by  nuns,  including  a  certain  proportion  of  communal 
schools,  for  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  female  lay  teachers  in  suffi* 
dent  number.  Thb  development  of  nuns'  schoob  b  admitted  to  be  an 
advantage  (putting  aside  political  considerations),  for  thou^  the  Christiaa 
Brothers,  notwithstanding  their  supposed  fitness,  which  exempts  them 
firom  the  production  of  a  certificate,  are  often  accused  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity,  and  though  laymen  are  considered  better  teachers,  eveij- 
body  recognises  that  nuns  make  the  best  schoolmistresses  that  can  be 
found. 

In  1881  the  primary  schools  in  all  France  were  attended  by  1,995,624! 
children,  composed  of  1,200,715  boys  and  78^909  girb.  The  number 
of  children  who  go  to  school  b  now  estimated  at  about  8,850,000,  of 
whom  2,250,000  are  boys,  and  1,600,000  girls.  On  the  total  popubtion 
of  86  millions  this  b  equal  to  a  proportion  of  10(  per  cent. 

Of  the  2,250,000  bo^s,  1,850,000  are  in  lay  sfAools,  and  400,000  in 
schoob  taught  by  ecclesiastics,  which  gives  an  average  of  SO  pupils  for 
each  by  scmool,  and  183  for  each  religious  school.  For  the  1,600,000 
g^rb  a  much  larger  disproportion  is  observed ;  deducting  200,000,  who 
go  to  the  mixed  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  900,000  attend  the  nuns' 
schoob  and  500,000  the  lay  schools,  which  gives  66  pupib  for  each  nuns' 
school  and  42  for  each  by  school. 

About  forty  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
pay  nothing  for  their  schooling. 

it  has  just  been  shown  that  the  number  of  children  who  attend  school 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1831.  It  b  calculated  that  in  that  year  45  per 
cent  of  the  boys  between  the  a^es  of  5  and  12  did  not  go  to  school  «t 
all,  whik  in  1857  the  proportion  had  follen  to  21  per  cent  The  giib  are 
making  even  greater  progress:  in  1836,  60  per  cent  of  the  female 
children  between  7  ana  13  did  not  go  to  school,  while  the  proportion  was 
only25  per  cent  in  1857. 

These  general  averages,  however,  give  an  insufficient  idea  of  the  pro> 
gross  which  certain  lo<^ties  have  effected.  In  Alsace,  95  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  children  go  to  school,  while  in  certain  departments 
of  the  centre  and  west  the  proportion  b  still  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  68  per  cent  of  the  giris. 

In  confirmation  of  these  figures,  which  result  from  calcubtions  of  the 
proportions  which  exbt  between  the  whole  juvenile  population  and  the 
number  of  children  counted  in  the  schools,  the  annual  results  of  the  con- 
scription afford  an  excellent  proof  of  the  rapid  devebpment  of  primarj 
education  in  France.  From  1 827  to  1859  the  number  of  conscripts  able 
to  read  and  write  has  risen  in  very  regular  order  from  42  to  64  per  cent. 
The  report  just  published  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  conscription  of 
1859  announces  that  out  of  the  305,339  young  men  who  drew  in  the 
dass  of  that  year,  194,743  (63.78  per  cent.)  could  both  rMid  and  write 
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The  differences  between  certain  departments  are  again  observable  here. 
In  1856,  95  per  cent  of  the  conscnpts  of  the  Haut-Rhin  could  read  and 
writCi  while  only  44  per  cent  of  those  of  the  Loire-Inf^rieure  were  in  the 
same  case.  Again,  the  retom  of  the  marriages  of  1854  show  that  70 
per  cent,  of  the  men  married,  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  women,  were  able 
to  sign  their  names.  It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  allowing  for 
the  proportion  of  old  people,  who  are  less  instmcted  than  the  present 

feneration,  more  than  half  of  the  whole  present  adult  population  of 
ranee  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  years 
the  average  will  reach  two-thirds. 

The  idea  of  rendering  primary  education  compulsory  in  France  has 
often  been  put  forward.  During  the  great  revolution  a  law  to  that  effect 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  but  it  fell  with  the  government  which 
enacted  it  In  1841,  a  law  was  passed  obliging  the  children  employed  in 
factories  to  go  to  school ;  it  still  remains  in  force.  In  1850,  a  proposal 
to  make  this  obligation  universal  was  brought  before  the  National 
Assembly,  but  it  was  rejected  by  425  votes  against  182.  At  the  present 
moment  a  new  agitation  is  springing  up  on  the  subject,  the  Industrial 
Society  of  Mulhouse  having  just  presented  a  petition  to  the  Senate  to 
demand  that  primary  instruction  be  rendered  compulsory  throughout 
France.  But  though  several  newspapers  are  supporting  this  petition,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  succeed  in  its  object 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  every  commune  of  more 
than  6000  inhabitants  is  bound  to  have  an  upper  primary  school.  The 
programme  of  education  in  tiiis  class  of  school  is  increased  by  the  teaching 
of  geometry  and  its  applications,  drawing,  surveying,  and  physical 
sciences ;  in  most  of  them  book-keeping  and  the  elements  of  commercial 
law,  and  in  some  even  modem  lang^uages  are  added  to  the  list 

The  government  does  not  absolutely  indicate  the  books  which  shall  be 
used  in  primary  teaching,  but  it  recommends  a  list  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  specially  reserves  the  ric^ht  of  prohibiting  such  works  as  it  may  for  any 
reason  consider  objectionable. 

The  secondaxy  or  upper  schools  are,  like  the  primary  schools,  divided 
into  the  two  categories  of  public  and  free. 

The  public  schools  of  this  class  form  two  distinct  divisions — lyceums  and 
communal  colleges.  The  lyceums  are  founded  and  supported  by  the  state, 
aided  by  the  departm^ts  and  the  towns ;  the  colleges  are  founded  and 
supported  by  the  communes,  but  they  may  be  assisted  by  the  state,  and 
may  be  transformed  into  lyceums. 

The  programme  of  these  schools  includes  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, ancient  and  modem  languages,  philosophy,  history,  geography, 
and  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  Their  direct  object,  beyond 
the  mere  ^educatbn  of  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  is  to 
prepare  them  for  the  examination  for  tiie  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  or 
letters  (of  which  the  diploma  is  essential  for  a  great  many  positions  in 
France),  or  for  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  special  scientifio 
achools. 

The  lyceums  are  organised  on  a  very  complete  footing ;  throughout 
France  (exceptbe  Paris)  they  are  all  alike  in  discipline  and  teaching. 

The  communal  colleges  are  of  two  sorts:  those  in  which  the  system  is 
ezactiy  similar  to  that  of  the  lyceums,  and  those  in  which  the  stiraies  are 
less  complete,  and  do  not  diiectiy  prepare  for  degrees. 
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Tke  teaclnri  of  hoA  tiiese  dsitet  of  sdioob  are  appooiiadl  ^xduMLy 
kgr  dM  tcMkouet;  tkey  are  leerubed  fMcnDy  fron  the  dfparfMeital 
aomal  sehoola,  by  wktit  is  called  aggv^gatioa.  The  aggr^ges  jyre  chofloi 
hy  OQBtpelitkMi ;  they  do  not  oeeesMffily  at  onoe  receive  aa  appoiatiaei^ 
li  teaener,  hot  no  aae  can  beeeme  a  teariier  m  a  pablie  seeon^bry  aehool 
wdess  he  is  aggi^g^ ;  if  he  has  to  waii  for  aa  appoiataMat  he  feeema 
KM.  a  year  meaDi^e.  The  superior  aanad  soiaol  in  Pazie  «  die 
k^hest  eetahlinhmoat  for  the  preparation  of  teacSicn  and  profeason :  te 
perils  ^re  are  ahoot  90  in  number ;  th^  are  aaaied  l^  ^e  maaiater 
after  examination,  and  are  instructed  gratottoaaly. 

In  1763  there  were  ia  Fraace  562  secondary  tehaeio  of  all  kind^  with 
72,747  papils,  repreoaaring  2^i  per  cent  of  the  whole  pmilatioii.  In 
1842  dieaa  ware  1374  secondary  schools  of  aU  kiada,  winch  had  only 
69,341  pupih^  reprosetttin^  2j04  per  eeirt.  of  die  pqudadcn.  In  1854 
ihflfe  were  ISK  schools  widi  108,333  pitp^  roproseating  3  per  cent,  ol 
the  popnlation.  The  droaaMtanoe  that  aa  almoet  equal  proportioa  of 
the  poauhitioa  fremnnlad  the  secoodazy  schodb  a  haadred  years  ago,  to 
that  mioh  is  fooaa  there  at  preaei^  woald  seeia,  at  first  sight,  to  in£- 
eate  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  ioterral;  hut  it  is  e]qplaiBahle 
W  the  doable  f^t  that  there  were  at  that  titte  no  separate  seminaries  fiw 
weedaeatioaafiheclerffy,  whilethe  Bpteml  atodenis  for  holy  orders  now 
amount  to  20,000,  and  ^t  elaasieal  instmciaoa  was  fomerlj  gii<en 
gratoiteuily  to  an  imaaease  exteat,  nearly  one-half  c£  the  total  namher 
ef  secoadary  ^npib  just  giiren  fer  the  last  ceabay  having  pdd  nothing 
for  dieir  teaching,  iilowing  fer  these  two  special  caoaes  of  increase  in 
the  manbar  of  seoondacy  pupils  before  the  remlulion,  it  is  erUeat  thai 
the  reiatiTe  anmbar  of  sekolars  is  now  at  least  doable  what  it  was  then. 

In  1854  the  secondary  schools  were  composed  as  fidows: 

61  lyocums,  with .  .  .  21,076  pupib  >  ^a  o«i 

265  commimal  cdlegee  27,906     „     J      '        *        '        *     ^^^^ 
SK  ky private  sdiools,  42,462     „      !««---    r,  .      .onr 

266  eccfesiastical  ditto  21,195  „  1 63,657;  but  as  4305 
of  these  pupils  attended  the  studOes  c^  the  pshlio  aehooh^ 
and  are  already  included  in  the  lumber  of  the  ^ft*tAr^  the 

real  number  of  private  school  pupils  ia  redu^  to    .  S9,S5) 

Total    ....  108,333 

The  affeois  of  tfie  pemaosiM^  graated  by  the  kw  of  1850;  4o  epea 
private  schools  on  easy  conditions,  have  not  been  so  mooh  to  iacrttse  the 
total  Boiaher  of  secondary  popik,  whkh  only  rose  from  96^623  in  1850 
to  108^333  IB  1854,  as  to  divieii  the  direetioa  of  the  adaoation  of  tike 
middla  classes  from  the  hands  of  die  state  to  those  of  pm«ke  infividuak 
In  1850  there  were  462  lyeeums  and  eomaaMial  ooUegaSi  sm19,14  private 
schools,  while  in  1854,  after  only  three  yeas*  ofaratiQa  of  Am  new  hw, 
tile  lyeeums  and  colleges  had  dimiinshed  to  ^14»  while  tbe  private  aoboob 
had  risen  to  108L  The  aumhsr  of  popib  ia  the  lycewns  rcae  from 
19,269  in  1850,  to  22,936  in  1856 ;  but  the  pnpils  of  the  ooiamunal 
odkges  diminished  in  the  same  time  from  31,706  to  28,219,  se  that  the 
two  together  increased  by  only  180  pnpils  in  these  six  yean;  wlak  the 
fi^  in  the  private  schools  inofeased  from  48,654  ia  l&fiO  to  59,352  in 
1854,  or  10,698  ia  four  yeaa.    The  sapidity  with  which  iUs  aesnk  was 
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aanaDfr  the  naikBe  cl«nes. 
Pm.te  ..hoS.  for  M«»d«i7-ed««tiqa  «»  be  -tabHM  by  ^ 
missioD,  or  more  exactly  by  abseiiM  «£  okjectioB,  mft«r  thr«e  m^tmif 
notice  to  the  antfaoriliet.  They  are  iivided  into  two  clanee,  tnftiitatbiui 
and  peB8ioiii»  The  nastera  ot  instilaiioae  rnnet  he  faaeheleff  of  ieftteia 
and  aeiencesy  tie  masken  oi  penaoMg  mnel  be  baehelora  of  letters ;  die 
former  pay  the  state  a  tax  of  6L  a  year  m  Farifly  mad  4^  in  the  cowntiry  : 


and  the  latter  aay  SL  ia  I^nie,  and  21.  in  the  oonntry.     la  both  theee 
of  K^koeis  f  -' 


dasees  of  K^koels  the  teaching  osed  to  be  Ikaited  to  a  eertain  i 
vfaieh  wai  higher  for  iaatituiiaDa  than  for  peasaoiw ;  if  ^ere  wae  a  cottage 
m  the  place  ^e  pupila  wefe»  antil  1860,  bound  to  follow  its  eoaries,  fop 
which  the  prirate  sehoolmaater  was  on^  albwed  to  prepare  ikem.  Many 
lurivate  aehook  atiU  coalanue  te  send  mir  papile  to  the  college  eoaraee, 
iMtead  ef  heefoag  tpecial  maiterf  for  them« 

The  ■ustfeflBea  of  prLrate  sehoc^  for  girli  must  be  twenty-^e  years  M, 
and  must  possess  a  ^iploHMs  exoepting  always  those  wbo  belong  to  idl- 
eiotis  orders.  The  cwy  public  seoondary  gix4s*  school  im  France  is  the 
foaoosa  imperial  fovadatieii  o£  St.  Bms,  where  800  girls,  daaghlers  of 
poor  memben  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  reea¥e  grstdtouslya  most  bnUknt 
education,  which  is  shared  by  100  others,  who  pay  dicir  terms,  hat  who 
most  also  he  retattres  of  saembers  of  the  erder. 

Of  dM  1081  pohrate  boys'  si^ook  whaeh  existed  ia  1844,  825 
direetod  by  laymen,  and  266  hjr  oecfasiagticii.  fiat  the  jonior  mU 
seminaries  (petite  s^minaires),  which  are  mider  the  ecmtrof  ef  ^  bialiop% 
are  not  iadnded  in  the  latter  total,  though  tfaey  ako  edncate  boys  for  tne 
erdiaary  afOoatMBS  of  lifo.  As  there  were  123  of  these  aemiaaries  at  the 
date  in  qaestioB,  ih%  total  nnaeber  of  aecondaiy  schools  in  the  hands  of 
Ibe  clergy  amouated  to  ^79:  7  ef  <^eae  heleaged  to  dissenting  creeds. 

The  devdc^BMSit  of  prtrate  secoadary  sehrnds  wliich  has  Eileen  place 
amce  1850  has  oeeoned  alaujst  eBtanly  among  the  veiigioas  sehools,  aad, 
as  in  the  primary  sdiook,  ^  msmber  of  pupb  who  attead  then  is  |wo- 
portionately  higher  than  in  the  lay  schools ;  the  average  of  pupils  in  the 
former  being  83,  against  51  in  the  latter. 

The  charge  for  private  schoolhtt^  varies  in  the  proyinces  from  12/.  to 
38/.  a  year  in  the  boarding- schodis,  and  from  10s.  to  16/.  a  year  in  the 
Saj  flchselo.  In  Paris  A^  piiees  are  higher,  atsaott  to  48/.  in  the  •hoard- 
ing-adioels.  There  is  Jio  daSStmmM  ef  price  wecth  jsotidmg  hotowoon  lay 
and  religious  schools. 

The  upper  eeclesiaatical  semiaaries  (grands  s^miaaires)  are  bound  to 
d^dndt  no  fnpik]  but  aadi  as  are  destin^  to  receive  orders :  they  cannot 
be  establiMifid  without  the  consent  ef  die  govvnuneat,  bat  they  are 
managed  by  the  bishops  alone.  The  total  vnaskei  cf  shinrnl  students  in 
France  is  lunited  by  law  to  2(^000,  whsch  is  coasideBed  te  be  a  efficient 
number  te  ensure  mt  due  recnritiBg  of  the  ekrgy. 

Superior  edueotioii,  as  it  is  called,  includes  i&e  me  fooalties  of  thaelegy, 
1»W|  medicine,  aeieneeSy  and  letters,  with  the  special  fffepanttory  eshoels 
attached  to  them.  The  foculties  are  not  confined  to  Paris;  seysod  ef  the 
large  towns  possess  thesL  Their  functions  aae  te  teach  dke  higher  branches 
of  study  Inr  means  efpubHcleetares,  and  to  esamtiie  candidates  aadgraat 
diplomas  m  theyarious  uniyezBity  dsgrees.  Alaige  number  ef  the  young 
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neo  of  the  middle  and  upper  dasset  pass  the  exammatioD  of  hachehr  of 
law  or  letters.  liberal  educatioQ  is  hardly  coonkved  to  be  complete 
without  one  of  these  diplomas ;  indeed,  its  poisession  is  an  abeolnta  con- 
dition for  a  great  number  of  positions. 

France  is  rich  in  special  schools,  where  scientific  ednca^on,  in  each 
branch,  is  carried  to  great  perfection*  The  principal  establishments  of  this 
dass,  n<me  of  which  are  under  academical  control,  are  the  Cdlege  of 
France ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  the  Jaidin  des  Mantes;  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  paintings  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  the  best  pupil  of  each  of  which  divisions  is  sent  annually  to 
Bome  to  study  for  five  years  at  the  cost  of  the  state;  the  schools  of  Borne 
and  Athens,  the  latter  being  for  ardusological  studies;  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  where  students  are  taught  to  decipher  old  manuscripts,  ancient 
documents,  and  historical  monuments ;  the  school  of  Oriental  languages ; 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  for  the  teaching  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
muric  and  dramatic  elocution ;  the  school  of  Government  Engineers 
(Fonts  et  Chauss^es)  ;  the  Mining  School ;  the  numerous  sdioob  of  arts 
and  manufiustures;  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Trades ;  dM  Com- 
mercial Schools ;  the  Schools  of  Design ;  the  Forest  School  for  die  educa- 
tion of  the  state  forest-keepers ;  and  the  Agricultural  and  Veterinsiy 
Schools.     There  are  many  others  of  less  importance. 

Paris  is  admirably  supplied  with  public  libraries,  and  in  the  provinces 
there  were,  in  1854,  338  similar  institutions,  containing  about  4,000,000 
Yolumes.  The  average  daily  number  of  readen  is  3648,  or  about  11 
per  dav  for  each  libra^. 

Books  are  under  severe  control  in  France.  No  one  caa  become  a 
printer  or  bookseller  without  permission,  to  obtain  wUdi  it  is  neoessarj 
to  prove  the  capacity,  honesty,  and  political  loyalty  of  the  candidate,  ao 
printer  can  print  any  document  whatever  widiout  first  communicating  it 
to  the  government,  nor  sell  or  publish  it  till  he  has  dmsited  two  copies 
widi  the  authorities.  These  formalities  are  executed  in  Paris  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  departments  at  the  Prefecture. 

There  are  in  France  1033  letter-press  printers 
„  „  1588  lithognmhers 

„  „         4388  booksellers. 

The  number  of  separate  works  of  every  kind  published  annually  in 
France  is  rapidly  increasing;  it  has  risen  from  7350,  in  1851,  to  13,331 
in  1858. 

The  trade  of  hawking  bodes  for  sale  in  the  provinces  (colportage)  is 
most  carefully  watched  by  the  state;  it  cannot  be  exercised  without 
license ;  its  importance  is  considerable,  for  the  number  of  volumes  sold  in 
this  way  amounts  to  1,400,000  a  year. 

Three  general  fects  result  from  this  description  of  the  present  state  of 
education  in  France.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  aiid  chen;  the 
average  of  national  instruction  is  rising ;  and  there  is  a  pecceptafaie  and 
apparently  crowing  tendency  on  the  nart  of  the  people  to  transfer  die 
education  of  their  children  to  the  hanos  of  the  clergy. 

The  feet  of  the  abundance  of  schools  raedcs  for  itself;  the  mece 
eodstence  of  65,000  primary  and  1400  secondary  schools  fr»  a  population 
of  869000,000  is  proof  enough  that  the  means  of  instmctioQ  are  not 
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wantiDg ;  and  as  the  aDoual  cost  of  schooling  raries  from  6s.  2d.  ia  the 
primary  schools  to  4SL  in  the  dearest  Paris  boarding-schools,  it  is 
certainly  moderate  enough. 

The  progress  of  knowledge,  though  eyident,  is  difficult  to  exactly 
appreciate,  hecause  the  simple  eztenrion  of  the  power  of  reading  and 
writing,  though  necessarily  the  first  step  towards  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  really  attained.  It  is  possible  that 
its  diffusion  among  the  labouring  classes  in  France  is  still  Tery  limited ; 
for  though  the  proportion  of  young  men  able  to  read  and  write  has  risen 
in  thirty  years  from  42  to  64  per  cent,  and  though,  consequently,  their 
capacity  of  reading  has  augmented  at  the  same  rate,  the  jealous  action  of 
the  laws  on  printing  and  publishing  deprives  the  lower  classes  almost 
entirely  of  the  power  of  possessing  books,  though  their  desire  to  acquire 
them  is  proved  by  the  sale  of  1,400,000  volumes  a  year  by  the  country 
hawkers.  Modifications  of  the  present  system  of  direction  of  the  book- 
selling trade  are  constantly  sugg^ted  to  the  government  on  the  very 
ground  that,  until  the  poorer  classes  can  get  books  as  they  want  them, 
their  instruction  will  remain  limited  to  what  they  have  learnt  at  the  village 
school  and  forgotten  afterwards.  Of  the  4388  French  booksellers,  1034 
are  in  Paris  alone,  and  3354  in  the  provinces;  so  that  even  including  all 
the  great  towns  for  only  one  bookseller  each,  there  are  about  32,700 
communes  out  of  36,000  without  any  bookshop  at  all.  The  public 
libraries  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes;  they  can  only  read  at  home,  and  if  they  cannot  get  books  their 
intellectual  progress  is  almost  impossible.  Whether  the  discussion  which 
is  rising  on  the  subject  will  produce  an  effect  time  will  show;  but  as  the 
intention  of  nusing  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  working  classes 
is  in  the  programme  of  the  imperial  fi;overnment,  it  is  possible  tidat,  en- 
couraged by  the  rapid  progress  of  rudimentary  education,  the  state  may 
decide  to  liberate  the  book  trade  from  the  difficult  conditions  which  at 
present  limit  its  action,  and  so  render  possible  the  sale  of  books  and  the 
consequent  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  all 
the  villages  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  secondary  education  forms  a  totally  separate  subject. 
The  figures  quoted  imply  that  it  has  largely  extended  since  the  last 
century,  but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  but  an  individual  appreciation  of 
its  results.  It  is  not  the  want  of  books  which  affects  the  development  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  for  they,  of  course,  can 
buy  as  many  as  they  please.  Their  course  of  instruction  is  generaUy  the 
same  as  in  England,  excepting  that  it  is  less  classical  and  more  directed 
to  what  is  understood  by  useful  knowledge ;  but  the  consequences  differ 
materially  in  the  two  countries. 

The  English,  as  a  rule,  from  their  habits  of  reading,  learn  far  more 
af^r  they  leave  school  than  before  that  date  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  French,  excepting,  of  course,  those  who  pursue  scientific  careers,  may 
be  said  to  give  up  all  study  directly  they  are  out  of  their  college.  And 
yet  they  impress  foreigners  with  the  idea  that  they  possess  an  extensive 
and  varied  store  of  knowledge,  for  they  talk  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  with 
fluency  and  ease.  living  as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  constant  social 
communication  with  each  other,  they  acquire  by  daily  habit  and  practice 
remarkable  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  their  language.  The  facility 
of  conversation  thus  obtained  is  supported  and  brougnt  into  light  by  the 
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fmvkty  of  imitation  «nd  of  absorptiMi  md  Mthiiihdoa  of  the  idmM  •£ 
others,  wbioh  the  whole  nation  posaesset  in  to  marked  a  d^^ree ;  so  duit 
their  fluent  wording,  united  either  to  their  real  knowledge  or  to  tlia  ip> 
pearancei  of  H,  whioh  t^iey  pick  up  from  thehr  perpetual  eootaat  with 
each  other,  produces  a  result  so  striking  and  attractite,  that  an  EngHsli- 
man  admitted  for  tha  first  time  into  a  French  drawing-room  is  sarprised 
at  the  animation  and  intelligenee  of  a  oonversation  which  nemer  flagi^ 
and  in  whioh  all  ^e  talkers,  men  and  womeOy  seem  thorovghly  np  to 
erery  subject  whidi  arises* 

But  thirae  amusing  and  well-sustained  discossioiis,  and  the  ymried  in- 
formation whioh  thej  often  rereal,  do  not  really  imply  a  solid  or  brilliant 
education  any  more  than  the  melancholy  tea-parties  of  England,  where 
^e  oonversatton  drops  erery  five  minntes,  and  where  nobody  seems  to 
have  a  word  to  say,  prore  that  the  English  middle  dasees  are  all  ignorant. 
The  E^nglish,  with  their  heads  full  of  facts,  cannot  get  them  out  of  their 
montlH,  while  the  French,  who  generally  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  lewm, 
seem  to  know  something  about  everything,  simply  because  they  are  ^ 
best  talkers  in  the  world.  However  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  the  Eng- 
lishman to  acquire  knowledge,  which  he  keeps  to  himself  for  hb  personal 
pleasure  or  advantage,  he  certainly  does  not  add  as  much  to  the  comnKm 
fond  of  life  as  the  generally  less  well-rsad  Frenchman,  who  gaily  contri- 
butes all  he  knows  himself,  and  all  he  so  dexterou^j  picks  up  from 
others,  to  the  amusement  of  the  society  in  which  be  lires. 

The  explanation  of  this  radical  intellectual  distinetioo  between  the  two 
nations  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  differences  between  their  respectiTe 
courses  of  education,  which,  in  fact,  hardly  differ  at  all ;  it  is  rather  « 
qnestioa  of  national  character  and  habits ;  but  as  the  teaching  receiTei 
at  school  cannot  fail  to  have  some  influence  on  the  tendencies  and  capacity 
of  the  man,  it  may  be  supposed  that  one  of  the  eil^ts  of  French  secondanr 
education  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  oonversational  necessities  which 
await  him  on  his  entry  into  life. 

Facility  of  talking  is  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but  tihe  edueatiOn  of 
the  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  France  presents  one  special 
characteristic:  it  is  particularly  advanced  in  all  that  relates  to  the  duties 
of  every-day  life,  the  details  of  housekeeping,  and  eoonomioai  manage- 
ment. French  girls  of  every  class,  up  to  the  very  highest,  and  indi 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  able  to  cook  weH,  do  all  sorts  of  needlework, 
including  dressmaking,  and  keep  accounts.  They  have  no  £dee  piide 
about  it,  and  they  regard  such  knowledge  as  the  aimplest  matter  of 
course,  though  naturally  they  do  not  always  exercise  it.  Such  oooditkKis 
of  domestic  education  are,  perhaps,  not  necessary  in  England,  where  the 
greater  development  of  wealth  amongst  the  upper  classes  allows  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  number  of  servants ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
admirable  in  France. 

It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  secondary  edueatioa  of  die  Freaek 
offers  a  very  hit  average  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations;  that 
they  know  less  of  geography  and  history  and  more  of  acieooss  and 
physics  than  the  English  of  corresponding  classes;  that  theyrsad  Urn 
and  talk  better  than  any  other  people ;  «i^  that  the  natural  tendency  oC 
their  inteUigenee  ii  not  only  to  ahine  in  aooie^,  but  to  be  praalMai  at 
home. 

The  third  educational  leault  indioated  by  the  figures  just  givan  it  the 
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moremeitt  froot  the  lay  tchoob  towsids  thorn  directed  by  the  olergj. 
TbU  new  featore  reveals  itself  in  schools  of  every  elass,  but  its  appear- 
ance is  stiU  too  recent,  and  its  eflbcts,  though  proportionately  large,  are 
still  too  limited  on  the  whole,  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  any  present 
estimate  of  its  probable  conseqaences.  It  cannot  be  shown  whetLer  the 
augmentation  of  religious  sdiools  since  1850  results  from  a  pre-existing  • 
want  of  confidence  in  the  public  schools,  or  from  the  active  influence  of 
the  <dergy  since  that  date;  the  latter  is,  however,  the  more  probable 
explanation,  fiat  the  movement  presents  a  character  of  serious  import- 
ance, not  only  in  a  religious  but  also  in  a  political  point  of  view,  for  if  it 
should  continue  to  extend  it  may  possibly  produce  important  efFects  on 
the  convictions  and  actions  of  the  next  generation.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  democratic  party  is  violently  attacking  the  principle  of 
clerical  education,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  present  law  of  liberty 
of  teaching  is  beyond  the  reach  of  repeal,  especially  as  the  emperor  has 
declared  himself  hostile  to  it.  He  says,  in  his  published  works,  that  '*it 
is  the  duty  of  a  ravemment  at  the  head  of  a  nation  which  has  just  freed 
itself  from  the  ideas  of  the  past,  not  only  to  direct  the  present  generation, 
but  also  to  bring  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  principles  which  have 
produced  the  triumph  of  this  revolution  ;**  and,  i^in :  *'  Unfortunately, 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  France  are  generally  opposed  to  democratic 
interests ;  to  allow  them  to  establish  schools  without  control  is  to  permit 
them  to  edacate  the  people  in  hatred  of  the  revolution  and  liberty." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  prudent  to  express  no  opinion  as  to  what 
is  likely  to  come  of  this  great  <[aestion. 


ALPimS  GEASS  FAEMS. 


Thobs  monarohs  of  mountains  which  we  know  under  the  name  of  the 
Alps  are  most  prosaically  called  '*  hills"  by  the  denixen  of  the  district,  for 
to  him  they  are  bilk,  and  nothing  more.  While  red-booked  tourists  gaie 
with  admiration  on  the  giants,  and  can  glibly  run  off  the  name  of  each 
soaring  pbnade,  it  is  rare  for  the  peasant  to  possess  any  such  knowledge, 
unless  he  has  a  desire  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  his  visitors.  The 
wondrous  theen  of  the  iee-crowned  crests,  the  majestic  appearance  of  the 
'  Alps,  and  the  dread  secrets  of  their  glaciers  and  caves,  are  matters  of  per- 
fect indifference  to  the  Swiss  Peter  Bell.  His  only  regret  is  that  the 
naked  rook  beans  no  regetation :  he  would  give  for  an  acre  of  fertile  soil 
square  acrM  of  glacier,  and  good  fodder  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  most 
enthralling  landscape.  By  the  term  "  Alps"  he  only  comprehends  the 
mountains  in  so  fer  as  they  supply  his  catde  wkk  pasturage ;  the  **  Alp" 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  ^*  Aim"  of  the  Tyrolese  is,  therefm,  only  a  gra« 
ferm.  Those  portions  of  the  Alps  on  which  nourishing  fodder  grows  are 
called  ^*  mattsn,"  and  they  do  not  generally  extend  b^ond  seven  thousand 
lest  above  the  sea  level.  Jn  the  Orisons,  k>wever,  some  meadows  are 
found  at  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  stand  amid  the  eternal  snows 
like  the  exquisite  "  gardens"  seen  on  the  glaciers,  where  sunny  flowers 
exhale  their  perfume  among  the  frowning  ice.     The  Alps  are  dirided  by 
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the  Swiss  peasant  into  lower,  central,  and  upper;  the  first  is  nearest  to 
the  habitations,  and  is  frequented  by  all  the  domestie  animals^  including 
horses,  which  at  times,  however,  accompany  the  kine  to  th^  true  habitat, 
the  central  Alp ;  while  the  uppermost  is  lef^  principally  to  the  sheep  and 
goats,  the  cattle  only  ascending  to  it  during  the  hottest  months. 
,  The  ingenuous  reader  has  probably  formed  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Alps,  and  fancies  that  only  the  sweetest  and  most 
odorous  plants,  like  thyme  and  maijoram,  grow  on  them,  affording  mag- 
nificent pasturage.  Here  and  there,  I  grant,  there  are  ridi  meadows,  but 
they  are  exceptional,  and  in  most  cases  the  Alpine  rocks  are  covered  with 
scarce  an  inch  of  humus,  on  which  a  very  scanty  regetation  grows. 
Much  of  the  grass  is  also  unfit  for  nasturaee,  owing  to  the  incessant  wet ; 
and  many  noxious  plants  grow  tnere,  which  the  cattle,  however,  have 
the  sagacity  to  avoid.  On  the  highest  stages  of  the  mountain  the  best 
sorts  of  fodder  grass  are  generally  found,  the  most  highly  esteemed  among 
them  being  the  Alpine  clover  (Trifolium  Alpinum),  the  Alpine  plantain 

iLeontodon  aureum),  the  tragacanth  (Astragalus  cicer  and  aristatus),  the 
esoue  grass  (Festuca  montana),  the  milfoO  (Achillea  millifolium),  the 
succory  (Hieracium  pilosella),  yellow  clover  (Medicago  lupulina),  snail 
clover  (Medicago  minimaX  accompanied  by  spring  grass,  quaking  grass, 
timothy  grass,  salsify,  spikenard,  sc.  The  most  favourite  growth  with 
the  neatherds  is,  however,  the  Alpine  bear's- wort  (Meum  mntelJina),  with 
its  graceful  leaves  and  bright  red  sweet-smelling  blossoms.  The  bear  digs 
up  its  roots,  and  the  marmot  eagerly  collects  it  for  its  winter  stock  of  pro- 
vender. The  "  nardus  stricta,"  which  is  looked  down  upon  in  the  plains, 
is  also  considered  very  excellent  fodder,  as  it  makes  the  milk  rich  ;  sheep 
are  very  fond  of  it  also,  and  it  forms  the  staple  nourishment  of  the  Ber- 
gamasque  flocks.  The  nearer  we  arrive  to  the  snow  line,  the  more  the 
vegetation  changes ;  dwarf  trees,  among  which  the  mountain  pine  oc- 
cupies  the  chief  place,  grow  more  and  more  stunted  ;  large  surfaces  are 
covered  with  the  bright  green  leaves  and  pinky  blossoms  of  the  Alpine  zx^se, 
among  which  flower  the  ranunculus,  and  red,  blue,  and  yellow  gentian, 
whose  roots  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  dif^ger,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  tonic  spirit;  then  Alpine  blue-bells,  mountain  asters,  columbine, 
saxifrage,  anemones,  and  a  thousand  other  pretty  children  of  Flora,  which, 
however,  gradually  disappear  as  the  Alp  ascends.  Their  place  is  taken 
by  moss,  and  last  of  all  by  lichens,  which,  as  the  last  relic  of  vegetation, 
cover  the  highest  peaks.  Still,  the  summer  tourist,  in  Ae  midst  of  the 
snow,  may  come  across  a  very  garden  of  fair  flowers  in  some  sheltered 
nook. 

The  vegetation  of  the  swampy  Alpine  meadows  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  plains :  oat  grass  (Melica  nutans)  and  cotton  grass  (Eriophorum  an- 
gustifolium)  are  found  in  the  lower  stages,  intermingled  with  Alpine  sorrel 
(Rumex  Alpinus)  and  guinea  wheat  (Holcus  lanatus).  Very  curious  here 
is  the  appearance  of  many  poisonous  plants,  among  which  the  foxglove 
is,  most  striking.  Untouched  by  cattle,  even  by  the  nibbling  goat,  it 
grows  in  thick  patches,  and  to  a  great  height,  in  the  damp  mesdows^ 
even  as  far  as  the  snow  line ;  it  is  found,  too,  very  frequently  round  the 
milking  huts,  and  is  no  slight  ornament  to  the  otherwise  monotonous 
landscape.  This  is,  however,  the  only  value  it  possesses,  except  that, 
when  dried,  it  can  be  employed  for  burning.  Near  it  grows  the  white 
hellebore  (Veratum  album),  often  in  incredible  luxuriance,  equally  avoided 
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by  cattle^  and  only  welcome  to  ihe  root  digger.  Mezereon,  madworts,  &o., 
are  freqaently  found  on  the  Alps,  but  no  instance  has  been  known  of 
cattle  injuring  themselves  oy  browsing  on  them.  The  most  valuable 
pprowth  of  all  is  the  true  timothy  grass  (Phleum  appinum),  a  very  soft, 
juicy,  and  productive  fodder,  which  frequently  grows  to  a  length  of  two 
feet,  and  hangs  picturesquely  over  the  rocks. 

The  summer  trip  of  the  cattle  to  the  Alp  usually  lasts  four  or  fire 
months,  though  in  nuny  seasons  it  only  extends  to  two.  The  ascent,  as 
the  departure  of  the  cattle  is  called,  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
Hay  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is  a  scene  of  jollity  to  the  whole  village 
possessing  the  Alp.  In  front  of  the  procession  gravely  marches  the  lead- 
ing cow,  wearing  a  red  leathern  collar,  to  which  a  l>ell  ofi;en  a  foot  in 
diameter  is  suspended;  next  comes  the  patriarchal  bull,  also  wearing  a 
bell ;  then  follow  the  others  carrying  small  bells,  which  now-a-days  pro- 
duce a  species  of  Dutch  concert,  though  formerly  some  attempt  at  har- 
mony was  made.  The  prettiest  cows  are  generally  decorated  with  flowers 
and  streamers,  and  the  milking-stools  are  fastened  between  their  horns. 
As  the  procession  passes  those  chalets  where  the  kine  are  kept  at  home,  a 
melancholy  lowing  greets  it,  for  the  cattle  all  know  the  season  of  liberty 
for  which  they  long.  As  the  summer  advances  the  cows  ascend  higher 
up  the  Alps,  and  many  a  squabble  takes  place  about  straying  cattle.  In 
the  olden  times  the  farmers  would  defend  the  frontiers  of  their  pasturage 
staff  in  hand,  but  now  they  content  themselves  with  impounding  tiie 
errant  kine. 

The  cattle  are  generally  waited  on  and  looked  after  by  a  neatherd  (the 
Senn)  in  Switzerland,  by  a  milkmaid  (Sennerin)  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  men  are  considered  preferable,  for  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  cheese,  when  made  by  women,  is  not  so  good, 
as  the  necessity  of  turning  the  millstone-like  cheeses  daily  during  the 
operation  of  salting,  demands  a  considerable  expenditure  of  strength. 
Curiously  enough,  though,  in  Switzerland  the  gravest  charge  brought 
against  the  milkmaids  is  a  want  of  cleanliness.  The  hut  in  which  the 
neatherd  lives  is  usually  built  of  coarsely  sawn  fir  stumps,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  with  moss ;  a  chimney  is  a  rarity,  and  the  door  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  window.  When  wood  is  difficult  to  obtain,  the  hut  b  built 
of  unmortared  stones,  also  covered  with  moss  or  earth,  and  generally 
stands  in  a  pool  of  dirty  water,  where  the  cattle  collect  at  night,  and 
which  is  produced  by  the  neatherd  emptying  the  riocings  of  his  milkpans 
before  his  door.  The  furniture  principally  consists  of  a  cheese  calclron, 
and  the  necessary  articles  for  making  that  produce ;  now  and  then  yon 
may  see  a  rickety  chair,  but  the  herd  generally  contents  himself  with  his 
milking-stool.  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  bed  is  distinguished  by  its 
absence,  for  the  uncivilised  fellow  prefers  sleeping  on  the  hay  he  has  cut 
for  his  cattle  in  the  event  of  bad  weather  setting  in. 

The  treatment  of  the  cattle  b  generally  kind,  and  if  you  can  abstract 
the  prevalent  dirt,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  collect  round  the 
herd  when  he  has  put  on  hb  '*  licking-pouch."  This  is  a  large  leathern 
bag  in  which  he  keeps  salt,  sometimes  mixed  with  grasses,  which  the  kme 
lick  out  of  hb  hand ;  at  times,  however,  he  spreads  it  over  the  back  of 
the  cattle,  so  that  they  may  lick  one  another.  Another  agreeable  sight 
b  the  air  of  freedom  the  cattle  gradually  assume ;  they  play  about  and 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  tricks,  not  uufirequently  combining  to  attempt  an 
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ummii  OB  tlM  uMwpeetiDg  miter.  Ai  tUMt  IIm^  «•  ovelatfy  and 
GWDMk  tuioMi*  b^  h\]mg  off  due  roeki:  ihaty  m  lS4£y  two  oow*  tfatfc 
wvre  teltliog  a  pirate  dttpite  Ml  Ofor  a  preciptce  Mar  tha  Staob-badv 
Midi  w«fa  lilerallj  datbed  to  ptaoei.  It  coaU  nol  have  bten  warao  had 
ih&f  mat  witk  aa  EogUih  railwaj  aacidaot*  la  laas  daagwoaB  iaataaoaa 
the  neatherd  is  oompelled  to  help  tkaaa  oat  of  tbair  difllci^tj  hy  maaaa  a£ 
ray  as;  tlufl  is  naie  na^uentlj  the  eaas,  koweror,  with  the  ewrioai  goata, 
mote  boUaeis  impeb  tkean  to  take  ^e  moat  dviag  kape^  bat  they  aad- 
danly  lota  all  tbcir  eooraff^e  whan  they  &id  that  they  casBot  gat  baek 
from  their  dimy  peieh.  Man,  who  imitates  the  ahwnai%  and  ampaases  it 
in  dariag  else  he  would  aot  kiU  it — ^ia  oonse^oefitly  ohhged  to  go  to  the 
help  of  the  better  oi^niaed  animal,  and  generally  anacaeda  in  rasovi^ 
it  Hm  goat  does  not  possess  the  ooarage  of  the  ehaaiwi^  which,  whaa 
dnven  into  »  oemsr,  will  leap  down  a  sbm  fall  of  a  thoomnd  feak,  for  it 
piafers  to  die  of  hanger  when  not  rescned  from  its  awtkward  sbaaidan. 

The  danger  to  which  AJpine  oattle  are  exposed  fipom  predaoeans  aaiatals 
has  BMiw  greatly  dssroaasd.  In  Styria  or  Camia  a  hear  may  still  aarry 
off  ft  ealf  or  a  goat^  bat  sach  a  fisray  is  the  signal  finr  imnad&ito  parsmt 
on  the  part  of  the  neok-Tentartng  htmtors,  and  Brain  rarely  oanias  his 
far  hack  to  his  lair.  Still  less  frMpiently  does  ikm  lynx  amesge  from  its 
Alpine  den,  although  it  is  a  bloodthirsty  and  cnifty  lao  of  the  ahaep  and 
geats ;  but  tha  wolves  at  times  prowl  aboat  aad  coasmit  laavagea  among 
the  Books,  the  ffreat  prsssrvation  against  them  bsiag  Coond  in  the  ion^ 
shaggnr  Italian  dog,  which  attacks  them  most  furioQsly.  The  laosbs  and 
kids  mil  more  fieqaently  a  prey  to  the  liiinmer-geier,  wlnck  ttther 
pannces  down  upon  them,  or  dttres  them  off  a  mck  into  an  dbyss  witk 
its  haga  wings.  In  timsi  of  starvation  several  ol  theee  htrda  ink  oom- 
biae  to  attack  a  lai^;er  antroal,  but  only  saoeead  in  ovaspowmlng  an  in- 
eaperieneed  creataps^  as  Uie  otd  hands  remain  perfectly  passiv%  and  wear 
out  the  patienoe  af  their  assailwBta. 

As  the  main  object  of  Alpine  'grass^fanning  ia  tha  psodoetioii  of 
cheese,  I  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  a  little  loagar  on  the  process,  hk 
Switasrland  various  sorts  of  cheese  are  made,  which,  however,  may  be 
classified  in  two  categories  for  my  purpose,  nam^y,  Gmydra  «id  harh^ 
or  green,  cheese.  The  former  is  subdivided,  according  to  quaEty,  into 
extra  rich,  rich,  half  rich,  and  lean  cheese.  The  first  is  rarely  madf,  tha 
last  is  consumed  entirdy  on  the  Alp,  while  the  two  odaer  aorta  am 
iatroduced  into  trade.  Their  preparation  only  vnries  in  tha  riclmeas  of 
the  aulk  employed,  and  may  be  riiortly  described  as  fidlows:  In  tha 
mamiag,  so  soon  as  the  neatherd  has  milked  the  cow%  he  proeaeds  into 
the  dai^,  where  the  previous  evening's  milk  is  standing  in  pans,  and  tha 
cream  has  already  settled.  If  rich  dieese  is  to  be  made,  this  is  mined^ 
unricimmed,  with  the  morning's  milk ;  if  it  is  to  be  extra  rich,  onlytha 
cream  from  it  is  employed ;  for  half-rich  cheese  tha  eream  ia  taken  off 
the  evening  milk,  and  tlie  nmrasng  milk  is  added  to  the  residanm;  while 
for  thin  cheese  only  die  skinuned  evening  milk  is  employed.  The  whole 
is  placed  in  a  caldron,  and  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  to  between  25  deg. 
aad  80  deg.  lUawsnw;  but  the  liahsr  the  asalk  is  the  warmer  it  must  ha 
made.  When  the  required  tempeeatare  is  attained  the  cakban  ia  i^ 
moved  from  the  fire,  tlie  runoet  put  in,  and  the  milk  left  to  stand  £ar  n 
qaarter  of  au  hour.  After  the  card  has  set,  the  next  psauass  ia  to  oppress 
the  whay,  whieh  is  effected  by  outting  the  fomar  into  small  piaaea  «idi 
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a  wooden  int^meitl  oalled  a  swoid:  the  MBalW  the  pUoes  are  th» 
better  the  ebeete  will  beeome^  m  the  whey  ean  he  nore  thoronghly  re- 
xnoved.  When  all  this  haa  beea  done  the  ealdroii  is  again  piaoed  owet 
the  fire,  and  ^le  mast  m  heated  to  40  deg.  B^umur :  this  is  done  net 
only  to  aepamte  the  whey  from  the  curd,  but  aba  to  render  the  latter 
loere  cohesive.  When  the  mass  has  attained  this  heat  the  neatherd  re- 
moves the  ealdron  from  the  fire,  and  swings  it  round  rapidly  until  the 
card  has  formed  a  globulair  and  eompact  mass,  floating  in  the  whey, 
along  with  which  it  is  then  placed  in  a  flat  milk-pan.  After  the  greater 
portion  of  the  whe3r  has  been  clumsily  squceaed  out,  the  cheese  is  placed 
in.  the  form,  where  it  lies  for  an  hour  with  a  heavy  stone  upon  it,  whieh 
aqueeaes  more  and  BKire  whey  out ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  it 
piaoed  in  the  cheese-press,  where  it  remains  some  fbur-aad-twenty  houES. 
When  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  its  losing  its  shape,  the  next  procesa 
is  salting,  which  takes  place  in  the  dfteese-oellar ;  the  rind  is  washed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  brine,  which  is  rubbed  in  with  a  clean  rag,  and  fiae 
salt  strewn  over  the  surface.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  salt  is  brushed 
away,  and  the  cheese  turned  to  undergo  the  operation  on  the  lower  side : 
with  large  cheeses  this  has  to  be  done  daily  £[>r  four  months.  The  richer 
and  larger  the  cheese  is  the  longer  it  must  lie-— in  some  cases  for  a  wImIs 
year — during  which  it  has  to  be  constantly  turned.  But  this  task  does 
not  devolve  on  the  neatherd,  for  he  either  sells  his  cheeses  when  the 
salting  is  completed,  or  they  are  oarried  down  into  the  valley  to  be  stored. 
It  is  calculated  that  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese  twelve  pounds  of  rich 
nailk,  fifteen  ef  half-rich  milk,  or  twenty  of  skim-milk,  are  required;  and 
the  eheeee  also  loses  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  eeat.  of  its  weight 
while  stored*  The  green  cheese  is  made  of  the  whey  that  remains  over 
with  an  admixture  of  herbs,  and,  I  may  also  mention  here^  that  eoo- 
sideiable  quangos  of  goat's  cheese  are  made  on  the  Alps  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

For  keeping  the  miUc,  flat  wooden  pans  called  ^'mulden''  are  in  uai- 
Torsal  use,  but  the  finest  specimens  may  be  seen  in  SwiUerland.  They 
are  washed  immediatdy  after  use  in  the  whey,  and  a  deposit  gradually 
forms  on  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  called  "  milk-stone,"  or  a  combinatioa 
of  saccharine  matter  with  a  few  inorganic  salts.  Aj  this  prevents  the 
acid  contained  in  the  milk  from  penetrating  into  the  wood,  no  considera- 
tion would  induce  the  Swiss  farmer  to  remove  it 

The  neatherd  rarely  makes  butter,  save  when  specially  ordered ;  hut, 
if  firewood  be  abundant,  he  produces  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk 
by  evaporating  the  whey,  and  thb  oomraan^  a  ready  sale.  In  his  leisuie 
hours  he  may  make  baskets,  wooden  spoons,  and  clothes-pegs — at  times, 
too^  he  will  be  observed  knitting  stockings,  like  the  German  peasant.  No 
nxMpe'monotonous  life  can  be  eonoeived  than  that  <^  the  Swiss  Sean :  he 
has  said  good-by  to  ail  the  comforts  of  existence,  and  has  only  what  is 
absolutely  neoessary  around  him.  His  elothes  are  as  simple  and  durable  as 
possible;  he  usually  wears  a  round  leathern  cap,  which  presently  becomes 
quite  greasy  from  leaning  against  the  kine  while  milking,  and  short 
leathern  trousers,  footless  stockings,  and  wooden  shoes,  complete  his  cos- 
tume^ though  he  is  glad  to  kick  ^  latter  o£  He  does  not  trouble  hia»- 
self  much  about  washing,  or  changing  his  linen,  and  his  food  mainly 
consists  of  dairy  produce*  He  drinks  ereem  instead  of  coffee,  and  whey 
as  a  substitute  for  water;  fat  cheese  represents  meat,  and  he  eats  goat's 
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cheese  in  lieu  of  bread ;  or,  if  he  dedre  a  dain^  dish  for  a  change,  he 
will  beat  up  cream  into  a  species  of  syllabub.  Eren  if  he  had  meat  and 
bread  daily,  he  is  much  too  lazy  to  cook,  or  entertains  a  nrejndice  against 
them,  for  he  considers  tiiat  the  true  neatherd  ought  only  to  tiye  on  the 
produce  of  his  own  hands.  Recently,  coffee  has  found  its  way  into  some 
of  the  huts,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  cream  so  extraragantly  dmnk 
with  it  as  there;  plain  milk  is  never  used.  But  the  tobacco-pipe  is  the 
Senn's  great  consolation,  and  the  milkmaids  even  are  partial  to  it. 
**  Tiibackle''  represents  to  these  hermits  all  the  other  enjoyments  of 
civilisation.  The  neatherds,  as  a  eeneral  rule,  are  a  contemplative  and 
indolent  race  of  beings :  they  do  their  work,  but  nothing  beyond.  If 
they  have  to  carry  wood,  for  instance,  they  do  not  load  on  their  sfaouJden 
one  log  more  than  is  absolutely  required  for  boiling  the  caldron.  The 
herd  who  repairs  his  cabin,  or  cleans  anything  further  than  his  milk 
vessels,  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  On  the  higher  Alps,  the  Senn 
sees  but  few  human  beings  throughout  the  summer ;  at  times^  his  sweet- 
heart, or  wife,  or  a  friend  may  visit  him  ;  the  owners  of  the  cattle  may 
come  up  once  or  twice  to  look  after  them ;  or  a  neighbooring  mountcdneer 
run  across  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  that  is  all.  He  has,  however,  no 
craving  for  society,  the  place  of  which  his  cattle  amply  supply.  If  he 
be  young  and  jolly,  he  may  give  a  colleague  on  an  adjoining  Aip  a  shrill 
yell,  but  you  never  hear  from  his  lips  those  bepraised  Alpine  Lieder, 
which  have  been  fiEishionable  ever  since  Rossini  composed  the  Kanz  dea 
Vaches  for  «  William  Tell." 

Owing  to  their  mode  of  life,  the  herdsmen  are  generally  powerful  and 
healthy  men,  whose  astonbhing  strength  has  become  proverbial  in 
Switzerland.  They  are  mostly  short,  with  a  very  large  bust,  and  an 
extraordinary  development  of  snoulders,  the  consequence  of  playing  with 
hundred-weights  of  cheese  daily,  but  their  lower  works  are  not  so  satis- 
factory, and  the  majority  of  them  have  bandy  legs,  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  milking-stooL  The  once  widely  celebrated  hospitality  of  the  Senn- 
huts  is  now-a-days  only  to  be  met  with  in  those  whidi  are  rarely  visited, 
and  the  ordinary  herdsman  generally  expects  hotel  prices  from  mountain 
tourists  for  what  he  sets  before  them.  If  their  liberaUty  does  not  come 
up  to  his  expectations  of  the  right  thing,  he  is  apt  to  give  them  anything 
but  a  blessing  on  their  journey. 

When  the  Alpine  meadows  are  close  to  the  villages,  the  kine  are 
driven  up  to  them  in  the  morning  and  home  again  at  night:  it  is  in 
many  districts  considered  better,  however,  to  leave  them  out  all  night, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  go  up  at  daybreak  to  milk  them.  The  goats,  in 
such  cases,  always  return  home  at  night,  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
them  descending  the  mountain-slopes  under  the  guidance  of  the  goat- 
boy.  Rich  peasants  also  keep  goats,  employing  their  milk  for  the  aaily 
consumption  of  the  family,  while  that  of  the  cows  is  reserved  exdusively 
for  cheese-making.  In  many  villages  what  is  called  a  '*  cheese  club  "  is 
formed,  to  which  a  party  of  peasants  send  their  milk  in  common,  keepiog 
a  man  specially  to  make  cheeses :  in  the  larger  villages,  indeed,  two  or 
three  such  clubs  exist,  which  carry  on  a  profitable  business.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  Jeremiah  Gotthelf  has  given  a  charming  description  of 
such  a  club  in  one  of  his  village  tales,  which  only  deserve  to  be  better 
known  in  this  country  to  be  preferred  to  Auerbach's  peasant  stories. 

I  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  the  Sheep  Alps  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
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Savoy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy.  The  mountains  there  are  so  ezten- 
sive,  and  the  population  so  sparse,  that  the  parishes  and  landowners 
generally  let  a  large  portion  of  their  Alp  to  foreign  speculators,  princi- 
pally Italians  from  the  province  of  Bergamo,  though  the  collective  name 
of  *'  Bergamini"  is  not  absolutely  indicative  of  their  fatherland.  As  a 
general  rule,  only  the  plateaux  from  six  thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  let  in  Svritzerland,  and  those  chiefly  in  the 
Grisons,  Tessin,  and  Vaudois.  A  speculator,  generically  known  as  the 
"  pastore,"  hires  a  certain  district,  on  to  which  he  turns  nis  sheep,  rarely 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  under  the  sole  charge  of  a  man  and 
a  boy.  Milking  sheep  is  a  fieu*  more  difficult  task  than  with  cows,  and 
demands  practice  and  patience.  The  milk  is  usually  mixed  with  that  of 
oows :  a  portion  of  it,  made  into  sweet  cheese,  produces  the  celebrated 
Straochin,  known  as  a  dainty  all  over  the  world,  while  the  other  milk  is 
curdled,  and  made  into  a  cheese  not  known  in  trade.  The  Bergamasque 
sheep  are  shorn  in  autumn  all  on  the  same  day,  for  which  the  sheep  of  an 
Alpine  district  are  drawn  to  one  spot.  Each  sheep  produces,  on  the 
average,  seven  pounds  of  wool,  sold  at  the  rate  of  4/.  a  hundred-weight. 
Of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Italian  Alps,  I  borrow  the  following  inte- 
resting account  from  Stefano  Jacini : 

"  From  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  until  autumn  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountains  is  populated  by  wandering  cattle-owners.  Cut  off 
from  human  society,  they  observe  a  purely  patriarchal  mode  of  life,  and 
have  no  settled  residence,  putting  up  wherever  they  may  be  a  species  of 
hut,  in  which  they  make  cheese.  If  the  snow  expel  them  from  the  Alp, 
they  put  their  traps  on  the  b&t-horse,  and  drive  their  flocks  before  them 
into  the  plain,  where  they  wander  about  till  they  find  pasturage.  Among 
this  nomadic  race  the  actual  shepherds  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Malghesi,  or  cowkeepers :  the  former  pass  a  wretched  life  of  poverty, 
owing  to  their  ignorance.  When  they  come  down  into  the  plains  they 
are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  farmers,  who  follow  them  up  as  thieves, 
because  their  flocks  on  the  long  road  down  to  the  plain  are  not  merely 
satisfied  with  the  grass  growing  by  the  wayside  or  on  the  banks  of 
torrents,  but  take  tithe  of  the  winter  fields,  and  commit  such  damage  in 
them  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  through  many  parishes.  The 
cowkeepers,  as  a  rule,  are  much  better  off  than  might  be  supposed  from 
their  boorish  attire  and  mode  of  life.  The  value  of  their  herds  is  often 
considerable,  and  there  are  cowkeepers  possessing  a  fortune  of  100,000 
lire,  which  does  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  milking  their  own  Idne. 
In  autumn  they  come  down  from  the  Alp,  and  bargain  with  the  farmers 
in  the  plain  to  keep  their  herds  for  them  during  the  winter.  Sheep- 
breeding  is  falling  off  greatly  in  Lombardy :  banished  almost  enturely 
from^the  more  southern  mountains,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Val  Canonica  and  the  Valtelline,  where  wretched  flocks  of  sheep 
browse  close  to  the  eternal  snow,  as  the  shepherds  are  unable  to  pay  a 
high  rent.  But  even  in  these  districts  the  number  of  the  sheep  is  dimi- 
nishing, and  the  breed  deteriorating,  from  year  to  year ;  thus,  the  parish 
of  Fonte  di  Legno,  which  only  a  short  time  back  drove  six  thousand 
sheep  on  to  the  Alp,  has  scarce  half  that  number  now.  All  attempts 
made  to  promote  sheep-breeding  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  price  of  wool  and  meat  was  so  hieh,  failed.  Though  the  Alps  may 
support  sheep  during  the  summer,  the  best  pasturage  is  reserved  for 
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eattk^  and  ibaep  an  no  loofar  tolomted  ia  the  pliiii%  wfaeie  ihej  iDJore 
tfae  growth  of  utefol  plants. 

I  may  mention,  in  a  paxtntheM»  that  in  the  mountain  Tsages  of  Nor^ 
way  and  Sweden  the  Alpine  gnm  farma  find  a  eolowahle  unitatioii« 
There,  ahKk^die  cattle^  Aeep,  and  goats,  apeod  the  Munmer  on  the  movii- 
tains ;  and  the  mannfaetnre  of  cheese  b  the  great  staple,  thoogh  \ai^ 
qoantiiiea  of  batter  are  also  made.  The  noctbem  herdsmen,  or  Setei^ 
are,  mmreoYer,  expeeted  to  ooUect  a  snfficient  qviantity  of  fodder  fior  the 
winter,  thooeh  that  rarel?  happens^  aod  the  eattle  are  eompelied  to  p«t 
op  with  dried  fish  and  other  suppteroentary  stock. 

The  retom  firom  the  Swiss  Alps  usually  takes  places  in  September,  the 
goats  and  sheep  xemainiiig  on  the  mountain  astherear^guonlk  and  being 
gradually  driven  down  by  the  snow.  The  desoentis  similar  to  the  asceai^ 
wkb  the  eamsptioii  diat  it  is  not  ao  merry,  for  the  men  and  girU  are  so 
attafhed  to  m  vagabond  life,  in  spite  of  its  privations,  that  the  wintsr 
rapearatothemasbadaaimpnsonment.  Daring  that  period  of  the  year 
thev  ase  indolent  and  obstinate,  steal  hay  aod  com  whenever  they  can, 
and  become  a  nuisance  to  everybody,  not  excepting  themselves.  Uor 
forlonatriyy  the  msnwfacture  of  cheese  in  winter  is  exeeptional;  very 
foolishly  so,  I  fancy,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  k  should  no4  go  on,  wei# 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  forage. 

I  have  only  a  tew  words  left  to  sav  aboat  the  cheese  trade  in  the  Alps. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  not  merely  a  lucraUve,  but  a  l&ige  branch  <^  eooa- 
aaroe^  for  Gruyke  cheeses  may  be  found  all  over  the  hsbi table  world.  Of 
eoume  die  produoer  derives  the  smallest  profit  firom  it,  and  the  ^^  cheeaa 
gentlemen,*  or  wholesale  dealers^  take  advantage  of  all  the  chanoes  of 
demand.  As  ande,  acheese  market  is  held  in  some  central  point  of  the 
Alpine  districts,  where  buyers  and  sellers  congregate ;  only  those  cheeses 
are  ofEwed  for  sale  which  will  bear  transp<»t,  and  the  sellers  are  bound 
to  deliver  the  cheeees,  firee  from  charee,  at  the  buyer's  plaoe  of  businesib 
Aa  I  have  stated,  only  the  rich  and  half-rich  cheeses  are  represented  ia 
trade :  for  instance,  tne  Eromenthaler  belongs  to  the  former  dass,  tho 
Parmesan  to  the  latter.  When  extra  rich  cheese  is  made,  it  is  soleij 
for  home  fsstirities ;  it  is  perfectly  hard,  yellow,  and  bears  a  close  resemr 
Uaiiee  to  fiKHten  butter.  If  exquisite  cheese  is  wanted  for  marriage  feasts 
and  siaiilar  occasions  of  rejoicing,  it  is  wrapped  in  ^nen  dcihs»  «ad 
qpriaklad  with  wine  daily. 

A  good  cow  will  produce  twelve  hundred  pcmnds  of  milk  during  the 
summer,  and  its  value  may  be  estimated  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings. 
I>edttcting  the  wages  of  the  man,  salt,  firii^,  the  price  of  utennls,  £^ 
each  cow  prodnoes  about  a  net  profit  of  a  pound  for  the  snnuBer.  No 
wonder^  then,  thai  many  Swiss  economists  set  their  faeee  against  this 
system  as  unfitted  fi>r  the  age  we  live  in,  for  not  only  is  the  manure  of  the 
entire  summer  lost,  but  the  kine  deteriorate  alarmingly,  through  the  ia 
and  in  breeding.  No  German  farmer  thinks  of  buying  an  Alpine  cow 
now-<a-days,  though  formerly  they  commanded  the  market.  The  Swiss 
government  has,  howevei^  taken  the  initiative^  and  I  may  venture  to  saj 
that,  what  with  increased  attention  to  arboriculture  on  the  Alpi^  sod  the 
gradual  introduction  of  improved  means  of  cultivation,  Alpbe  graaa 
&rms  will  ere  long  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  tliM  thought 
which  induced  me  to  trouble  my  reisers  with  the  present  papes. 
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Auuvas  thont  to  b«  fowid  oni^  but  not  io  ^oioUj  or  ••  eompktelj  at 
Jack  Cgn^wiB  kad  settled  it  in  hif  own  mkid. 

Marj  Dougka  wm  actuaUr  the  poor  maniae  confined  m  tfie  loft  over 
die  nimed  Booma  of  her  own  honie^  and  Mia.  Martin's  ooofassion  had  da- 
ioiibed  £aithfiilly  how  it  had  all  come  to  pass.  She  had  beem  flattered  by 
Mr.  Branbum's  attentiona;  she  had  forgotten  thai  old  women  are  aeUom 
wttoed  save  from  aordid  motives ;  and  not  being  gifted  with  rnudi  common 
oestse,  she  had  allo^ped  a  spirit  o€  rosumoe  to  mislead  her.  Yery  Utterly 
had  ehe  paid  km  her  &lly,  and  it  is  easy  to  ioMgine  how  disappointment 
self-refnoaohy  and  weariness,  had  preyed  npon  her  nund,  till  at  length  it 
gave  way  muler  the  tortoce  her  ewn  thoughts  inflicted  on  her,  and  dn 
hecame  a  miserable  maniae.  We  have  little  donbt  but  that  this  eircnmp 
stance  prolonged  a  li£e  which  might  otberwiee  soon  have  Boceambed  nnder 
BO  nnum  accnmalated  safferiBg. 

Accident  had  now,  as  it  were,  delivered  her  from  her  tormentors^  and 
brought  her  to  the  protecting  roof  of  her  own  sister.  The  meeting  mart 
have  been  most  punlul  to  Mrs.  Act<m ;  we  will  not  attempt  to  depict  it. 
Alas,  there  was  no  recognition  on  one  side — Mary  Doaglas  had  re-entered 
the  worid  as  a  straneer.  She  knew  nothing,  noticed  nothing ;  it  was  all 
nareal  to  her.  She  nad  sight  without  perception,  hearinB^  withoot  reten* 
tioa.  It  was  all  a  dream  of  shadowy  m<&tinctness ;  a  &eam  that  ocik* 
veyed  nothing  to  her,  which  was  present  but  for  a  aiomeniy  and  £ar* 
gotten  aa  soon  as  formed. 

We  mnst  now  leave  her,  and  retnm  to  facts  which  were  of  great  ias* 
portaace  to  all  parties  eoneemed  in  the  fiberation  of  Miss  Donglaa. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Martm  disappeared  in  a  most  eif- 
traoraioary  way  from  the  rectory  of  Allandale.  She  never  made  her  m^ 
pearance  there  again,  but  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Acton,  dsdariag  thi^  as  she 
had  eonfisssed  all,  she  coaohided  there  could  be  no  neeessity  for  her  pra-^ 
Bense.  She  hated  to  eat  the  bread  of  those  whom  she  had  wronged,  and 
dreadbg  fiuiher  detention,  she  thought  &i  to  make  her  escape  in  the 
night.  Mrs.  Martin  gave  no  address ;  the  postmark  on  the  letter  waa 
Liverpool ;  but  on  inquiries  being  made  at  the  vanouB  hotelB  in  the  town, 
it  did  not  appear  that  ahe  had  ever  been  there. 

Yery  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  seeure  the  person  of  Mr. 
Branbnm;  but  he  had  evidently  been  warned  of  the  duiger,  and  had 
made  good  hia  retreat  No  one  knew  when  he  was;  or  if  they  did 
know,  they  could  not  be  pmuaded  to  telL  Hugh  Franklin  had  likewise 
attempted  to  take  safety  in  flight,  but  he  was  not  so  aoocessful  as  hia 
master.  He  left  '<  The  House"  on  the  evening  after  Miss  Douglas's 
escape,  but  he  was  soon  after  discovered  in  Lood^  and  brought  back  to 
the  n(»th  in  easlody  af  the  police. 
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Finding  that  it  would  be  impoanble  to  dudd  her  haehtnd*8  mutetioiiy 
and  that  all  most  come  to  light,  Mrs.  Branbum  made  a  full  contesn<m  of 
all  the  knew  reganUng  the  matter.  It  seemed  that  she  had  married  him 
in  ignorance  oflus  character,  and  that  it  was  not  till  two  jeats  afterwards 
that  she  discovered  there  was  a  person  concealed  in  *^  The  Hoose."  She 
was  told  at  the  time  that  it  was  Mr.  Branbum*s  sister,  but  circomstances 
afterwards  revealed  the  truth  to  her.  She  believed  the  servants  were 
still  under  the  impression  that  the  unfortunate  lunatic  was  her  husband's 
sister. 

Hugh  Franklin's  trial  was  the  next  important  event.  Mrs.  Branbum 
had  to  appear  as  a  witness  at  it,  the  servants  were  examined,  Mrt, 
Martin's  statement  was  produced  and  read  in  court,  and  the  evidence  was 
found  to  be  so  conclusive  that  the  jury  passed  a  uoanimou^  verdict  of 
guilty  upon  the  prisoner  as  an  accomplice,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
impnsonment  for  a  certain  time,  with  hard  labour. 

When  the  whole  diabolical  plot  was  sifted  to  the  bottom,  many  things 
were  brought  to  light  It  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Branbum  had  gone 
off  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  had 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  what  had  come  to  pass  when  he  quitted  his 
home  in  search  of  Mrs.  Martin.  Having  failed  to  discover  her,  and 
knowing  from  the  anonymous  letter  she  had  written  that  she  intended  to 
confess  her  share  in  the  plot,  which  would  involve  him,  he  had,  doubtiess, 
awaited  the  issue  at  a  distance,  and  had  given  himself  time  to  escape  to 
tiie  Continent!  or  whatever  portion  of  the  globe  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his 
retreat. 

Mrs.  Acton  was  made  her  poor  sister's  guardian.  The  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Chancery  till  the  rightful  owners  could  be  de<nded  on,  and 
young  Mr.  Acton  had  charge  of  the  estate,  being  allowed  a  certun  sum 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  There  was  money  enough  now  in  the  family 
to  relieve  Alfi«d  immediately  of  his  college  debts,  and  the  fortunes  of  aU 
seemed  brightenbg. 

Miss  Douglas's  sad  condition  was  alleviated  as  much  as  possible.  She 
was  placed  m  an  excellent  asylum,  where  her  health  rapidly  improved. 
She  grew  stouter,  less  terrible  m  her  aspect ;  and  sanguine  persons,  when 
they  saw  this  change,  expressed  hopes  of  her  final  recovery,  which  were 
never  realised. 

Mrs.  Branbum  and  her  children  retired  to  a  secluded  village,  as  &r 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  disgrace  as  possible ;  there  they  lived  upon 
her  small  fortune,  which  had  been  settied  on  herself,  and  was,  therefore, 
spared  to  them.  She  never  ceased  to  pray  that  the  property  might  not 
eventually  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  son.  ''  Better  live  in  poverty  than 
return  to  that  place,"  she  reasoned ;  and  her  wish  was  granted.  After 
many  years  Mrs.  Acton  died  one  winter  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold, 
which  attacked  her  lungs,  and  Miss  Douglas  was  still  living.  The  next 
heir  to  the  property  of  '<  The  House"  was  now  young  Acton,  and  no  one 
could  dispute  nis  right.  Old  Mark  Douglas's  wiU,  after  bringing  so 
much  misery  on  all  concerned  in  it,  had  now  righted  itsdf,  and  there 
seemed  a  fair  prospect  that  '<  The  House"  would  raise  its  head  once  more 
in  the  world  under  a  new  name. 

We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Branbum  never  communicated  with  his 
fiunily,  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  his  place  of  rendence.    It 
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was  whispered  at  one  time  that  he  had  got  into  some  gaming  qnarrel  in 
France,  and  had  heen  shot  in  a  duel»  but  the  truth  of  this  report  was 
never  ascertabed.  Mr.  Branbum  was  living  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  no  one  knew  anything  positively  about  him,  either  with  regard  to  his 
life  or  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  we  may  justly  fear  that  he  came  to 
no^ood. 

His  children  soon  lost  that  unnatural  constraint  of  manner  which  had 
darkened  their  young  lives  at  the  gloomy  old  *'  House.*'  They  looked 
back  on  those  days  with  something  akin  to  awe,  and  their  father's  name 
was  never  mentioned  by  them  except  in  their  prayers.  The  little  girl  had 
once  thrown  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  had  inquired  in  a 
whbper,  ^*  Where  is  papa?"  Her  question  was  answered  by  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  she  never  asked  again. 

We  have  been  taking  a  great  liberty  with  time,  and  have  summed  up 
events  in  a  few  pages  which  took  years  in  beine^  accomplished.  Let  us 
now  retrace  these  vast  strides  for  a  moment,  and  take  a  glimpse  at  our  old 
friends  the  Blaswick  gossips. 

Old  John  Hillingham  had  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  news  whilst  so 
many  exciting  occurrences  were  being  enacted  in  and  around  ^'The 
House."  Every  day  put  firesh  details  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  have 
been  seen  on  fine  evenings,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  anxious  listeners, 
sittings  on  the  bench  by  the  sea-shore,  and  certainly  making  the  most  of 
all  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Mystery  afber  mystery  unravelled  itself,  how- 
ever, and  the  exciting  story  drew  towards  its  close.  The  commodity  for 
gossip  was  getting  scarce  again,  and  old  John  had  talked  the  matter  very 
stale. 

"  A  wa'  wrang,"  he  said,  one  evening.  "  A  thooght  thaat  naa  gude 
ward  cum  o'  thaat  letter,  boot  ye  see  it  ha'  brooght  Miss  Doouglas  to  life 
agin.     She's  ony  half  alive  either,  poor  thin' !" 

Our  story  must  now  likewise  ena,  for  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  for  more 
to  tell  as  old  John  used  to  be  before  all  this  took  place  at  *'  The  House;" 
but,  as  Mistress  Jackson  expressed  it,  **  it  haad  been  a  fine  time,  sar- 
tinly." 

Now  it  is  all  over,  and  we  wish  our  readers  a  very  good  night,  without 
asking  for  a  mess  of  porridge  and  a  pipe,  as  old  John  would  have  done, 
in  return  for  the  tale  of  "  T'  Hoose." 
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....  but  mftde*  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  ten -what. — 
Br.  IiixuuK'a  AnaoM. 

TOWN  ASJ>  COUKTBT. 

§2. 

Oim  last  seetkm  dosed  with  Dr.  Armstrong's  sammaij  bene^edoa 
**  on  all  the  vegetable  reign."  Urban,  if  not  urbane,  wits  might  '^  thank 
thee  for  that  word"  vegetable,  Doctor, — as  suggestive  of  the  vegetative 
existence  they  associate  with  a  word  they  so  absolutely  decline,  ncs, 
mm.  They  would  rather  not  vegetate,  they  will  tcU  you,  even  amid 
the  scent  of  bean-fields,  and  within  sight  of  turnip-tops  and  beetroot. 

OttMevii  ^^  Pom,  et  Vm  veghU  ailletm, 

said  Gresset*  (best  known  by  his  story  of  Pretty  Poll  and  the  Nuns), 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since.  If  what  he  said  was  accounted  tnra 
of  die  Paris  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  it  is  only  accounted  a  truism  ia  the 
Paris  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

Not  but  tnat  a  distingubhed  name  in  French  Bteratuie  may  here  and 
there  be  found,  in  the  opposition  ranks,  or  agrienltnral  interest.  Huet 
speaks  with  evident  sincerity  of  the  plaisir  indicible  he  enjoyed  at  his 
makcm  de  campagne.  *^  In  this  sweet  retreat "  he  says,  ^  I  got  on  well 
in  summer-time  without  town  and  town-house,  and  it  was  only  in  my 
own  despite  that  I  forsook  my  beloved  sditude,  and  returned  to  Caen  to 
confront  the  tumult  of  the  cTO>vd.'*t  The  learned  prekte  liked  and 
oohivated — ^in  season^  not  out  of  season,  it  woald  iq^pear, — 

That  life — the  flowery  path  that  winds  by  stealth — 
Which  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  b^tk; 
Sighed  for,  in  heart  and  genius,  overcome 
Bj  noise  and  strife,  and  questions  wearisome^ 
And  the  vain  splendours  of  Imperial  Rome.{ 

Rousseau's  impassioned  love  of  nature  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Q^and 
vaus  meverrezprei  d  mourir^  he  often  said,§  portez-moi  a  lomhre\d^un 
ekine,je  vous  prameU  que  fen  reviendrai.  He  never  had  any  s^  * 
illness,  he  said,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  the  country,  and  he  seeme 
think  it  out  of  all  reason  that  he  could  die  there. 

M.  Philar^te  Chasles  professes  to  have  invariably  observed— ;/'at  i 
joun  remarqu^ — that  a  man's  place  of  abode  has  a  smgular  and  ineviti 
analogy  with  his  character  and  disposition.     One  must  be  a  philosopi 
or  a  mystic,  he  a£Brms,  to  be  able  to  like  extended  horizons,  and  h 
•ciqpes  of  greenwood  and  meadow  and  garden  ground:  **  such  views  1 

*  In  hit  comedj  of  Le  MMtmt, 

f  M^moires  de  Daniel  Huet 

t  Wordsworth,  Ubertj. 

{  Les  Confessions,  I**  Fartie,  lirre  vL 
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an  especiftl  cfaArm  for  meditatiTe  minds,  vlrich  are  hsramd  and  wetmad 
bj  great  towns  and  their  eternal  datter.***     Bat,  as  Wordsworth  askfyf 

Liyes  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  triyial  pomp  and  city  noise. 
Hardening  a  heart  that  loathes  or  slights 
What  every  natnrai  heart  enjoys  f 
Who  nerer  caught  a  noontide  dream 
•  From  mnrmnr  of  a  nmning  stream ; 

Gould  strip,  for  anght  the  pxwpeet  yields 
To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  ^Ms ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  sun  his  setting  ^irouds  f 

In  an  age  which  "  sang  of  the  country,  but  avoided  going  into  it,"  and 
among  men  who  belonged  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris,  Voltaire,  as  an 
English  critic  remarks,  shared  with  Rousseau  the  happiness  of  a  true 
love  of  nature,  although  he  never  made  an  idol  of  scenery,  as  Rousseau 
did,  nor  expatiated  on  the  pleasures  of  the  country  to  the  express  disad- 
vantage of  those  of  the  town.  **  How  do  you  suppose  I  was  to  go  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  ?"  Voltaire  writes  to  M.  de  Chenevieres,  in  1763 : 
**  I  should  think  myself  the  most  wretched  of  men  if  I  saw  the  spring 
anywhere  else  thau  in  my  own  domain.  I  pi^  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
nature,  and  who  live  without  seeing  her.**^  Je  veux  mourir  labourtur 
et  hergery  he  said,  on  another  occasion  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  have  meant 
it,  as  much  as  any  one  could  mean  it  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  a 
metropolis. 

Adieu  Paris,  is  the  subject  and  title  of  one  of  Stranger's  last  lays. 
He  is  living  en  ermite,  away  from  all  the  din  and  strife  of  the  capital, 
and  he  is  summoned  back  thither  by  reiterated  cries  of  Beviens  vUel 
But  he  is  not  of  Cresset's  mind,  as  to  all  life  out  of  Paris  being  sheer 
vegetation.  He  communes  with  his  own  heart,  aud  that  bids  him  staj 
where  he  is.  He  takes  counsel  of  the  birds  that  chirp  on  his  window- 
sill,  and  they  too  are  against  the  capital)  and  chorus  forth  a  Vhe  Is 
wUagel 

Qu'en  dites-vous,  dans  oe  fenillage, 

Oiseaux  ou'aux  temps  froids  je  noinris? 

— Nous  oisons :  Vive  le  village  I 

Gonnait-on  I'aarore  k  Paris  ? 

£lle  entr'oavre  ici  tee  paupi^res, 

Au  chant  des  linots,  des  pmsoos. 

A  nous  tes  demi^res  ehansons ; 

A  toi  nos  chansons  priutani^res. 

£t  puis  r^ho  redit  tout  has : 
Ne  t'en  va  pas.f 

And  then,  of  coursoy  by  the  law  (in  general)  of  the  Bdnmger  Mi,  and 
(in  particular)  of  the  echo  here  reierMd  to,  the  JVe  ^an  iw  pot  ia  an- 
phatically  and  expressively  repeated. 

The  nmous  lina  of  Cresset's,  about  life  being  life  nowhere  hot  in 

*  PhilarMe  Charfes,  Btadee  sur  les  Honmes. 

t  Mieoellaneoos  Poemt,  XII. 

i  Lettres  incites  de  Voltaire,  I85C 

§  Demi^res  ChaasGOS  de  B^ranger. 
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Purify  and  mere  yegeUiion  anjwhefe  else,  went  fo  direcdj  home  to  the 
boeomt  of  Frenchmen^  aod  lut  so  exactly  their  sense  of  the  metropo- 
Utan  perfections,  that  it  rery  soon  became  a  line  as  £uniliar  and  hack- 
neyed in  France,  as,  among  ourselves,  is,  '^  Like  angels'  Tisits,  few  and 
hr  between,"  or,  **  Man  never  is,  bat  always  to  be,  blest.*'  Montaigne 
had  said  of  Paris,  nearly  two  centuries  before  Ver-  Vert  Gresset  dmr 
that  Une  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  vegetable  world, — ^^Je 
Faime  tendrement,  jusque  i  ses  vermes  et  li  ses  taches.  «Je  ne  sois 
Fran9ois  one  par  cette  grande  cit^,  grande  en  peuples,  grande  en  felidte 
de  son  assiette,  mais  surtout  grande  et  incomparable  en  vari^t6  et  diver- 
sit^  des  commoditez :  la  gloire  de  la  France,  et  Tun  des  plus  nobles 
omemens  du  monde."*  Madame  de  Sta^l  was  but  a  type  of  the  nation 
at  large,  when  she  found  such  intolerable  ennui  in  redding  at  Coppet,  or 

anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world 

of  Faris«  She  could  not  live  away  from  the  Rue  du  Bac,  she  could  only 
vegetate.  A  century  before  her  time,  the  precursor  of  Voltaire,  Bavle, 
had  very  much  the  same  feelings,  and  on  tne  same  grounds.  He  reii- 
nuya  beaucoup^  we  are  told,  durant  son  sefour  a  Coppet^  where  he  was 

§  receptor  to  the  sons  of  the  Comte  de  Dhona.  The  fact  is,  says  M. 
iainte-Beuve,  **  Bayle  had  no  love  for  green  fields."  He  found  some- 
thing weary,  stale,  and  flat,  but  nothing  profitable,  in  a  quiet  commerce 
with  Nature.     '*  Son  d^sir  de  Pans  et  de  tout  ce  qui  i'en  pourrait  rap- 

Srocher  6tait  mnd."t  It  was  his  doom,  however,  to  be  kept  at  a 
istance  from  the  object  of  his  desire — like  the  femtde  genius  that  was 
afterwards  to  make  Coppet  an  illustrious  name.  Of  Madame  Geoffrin 
we  are  told  that  whenever  she  went  into  the  country  to  pay  some  friend 
a  visit,  she  invariably  returned  home  to  sleep  :  she  was  of  opinion  that 
*'  there  is  no  better  air  to  be  had  than  that  of  Paris,"  and,  whatever  the 

Elace  she  might  happen  to  be  in,  she  would  always  give  the  preference  to 
er  kennel  (ruisseau)  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  just  as  Madame  de  StaCl 
pined  for  that  of  the  Rue  du  Bac.f  Madame  Dude  van  t  gives  us  her 
mother's  words  of  preference  for  Paris  before  and  beyond  any  other 
spot — and  they  are  words  which  express  the  almost  national  feeling.  ''  I 
am  Parisian,"  she  used  to  say,  ''to  my  very  soul;  all  that  to  others  is 
repulsive  about  Paris,  pleases  me,  is  a  necessity  to  me.  I  am  never  either 
too  warm  or  too  cold,  there.  I  like  the  dusty  trees  of  the  boulevard  aod 
the  black  streams  that  water  them,  far  better  than  all  your  forests, — pkces 
that  put  you  in  bodily  fear, — and  all  your  rivers,  in  which  you  run  the 
risk  of  getting  drowned.  Paris  has  to  me  the  look  of  being  always 
keeping  holiday  (en  f&te),  and  this  constant  movement,  which  I  take  ror 
g^ety,  carries  me  out  of  myself  "§ — an  immense  thing  for  a  French- 
woman, this  m'arrachant  a  moi-meme^it  being  this  particular  French^ 
woman's  entire  and  well-founded  persuasion  that  the  day  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  reflect,  would  be  the  day  of  her  death. 

Mr.  Browning  gives  an  Italian  version  of  this  feeling,  in  his  verses 
entitled  "  Up  at  a  Villa — down  in  the  City,"  as  distinguished  by  an 

*  Esisis  de  Montaigne,  Sur  la  Vanity 
f  Sainte-Beuve,  PortraiU  Litt^raires,  1. 1. 
I  Causeriei  de  Lundi,  t.  ii.  "  Madame  Geoffrin.** 
$  Qeorge  Sand,  Histoire  de  ma  Vie. 
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Italian  Penon  of  Quality.  The  villa,  in  Italy,  we  need  not  remind  the 
reader,  is  not  quite  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  meaning  or  appearance,  as 
it  is  in  Dalston,  or  Notting-hiU,  or  St.  John's*wood. 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare, 
The  house  tor  me,  no  douot,  were  a  house  in  the  city-square. 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window  there ! 
Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at  least ! 
There,  the  whole  day  lon^,  one's  life  is  a  perfect  feast ; 
TVMe  up  at  a  villa  one  hves,  I  maintain  it,  no  more  than  a  beast. 
»  m  m  »  » 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing's  to  see  though  you  linger. 

Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  Death's  lean  lift-ed  forefinger. 

Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  in  the  corn  and  mingle, 

Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem  a-tinffle. 

Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is  shrill. 

And  the  Dees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the  resinous  firs  on  the  hill. 

Enough  of  the  seasons — ^I  spare  you  the  months  of  the  fever  and  chill. 

Ere  opening  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church-bells  begin : 

No  sooner  the  beUs  leave  off,  tlum  the  diligence  rattles  in : 

You  get  tiie  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  jou  never  a  pin. 

By-and-by  there's  the  travelling  doctor,  gives  pills,  lets  blood,  draws  teeth ; 

Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breuLs  up  the  market  beneath. 

At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  plajr,  piping  hot ! 

And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal  thieves  were  shot. 

m  *  m  m  m 

Noon  strikes— here  sweeps  the  procession !  our  Lady  borne  smiling  and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  ail  spangles,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her  heart ! 
Bana,  wkanffy  whang,  goes  the  dmm,  tootle'ie-tootle  the  fife  *, 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still :  it's  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.* 

This  poor  Italian  gentleman's  regret  at  being  unable  to  afford  this 
greatest  pleasure  in  life,  is  matched  by  the  regret  of  our  old  poet, 
I4icholas  breton  (Shakspeare's  senior  by  a  decade  of  years),  at  having  to 
quit  these  town  delights,  especially  the  bang^  whang,  whang  and  tooth' 
tC'tootle  department,  for  scrannel  straw  pastoralism  : 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 

With  instruments  of  music's  sounds ! 
Becorder,  cittern,  harp,  and  flute. 

And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds, 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed, 
And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  close  of  another  stanza,  '^  I  must  go  live,  I 
-wot  not  where.  Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there," — or,  more  racily,  in 
another. 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  will, 

I  must  go  live  with  country  JiU.f 

There  is  no  sense  in  living  but  in  a  great  capital,  Horace  Walpole 
declares ;  one  can  choose  one's  way  of  life,  and  what  sort  of  company 
one  chooses.  '^  There  is  more  variety  of  sense,  and  fewer  prejudices :  I 
am  sure  from  my  own  practice  one  can  live  as  retiredly  as  one  chooses, 
and  do  more  what  one  will  than  at  any  other  place,  without  any  ennuL 

♦  Men  and  Women,  by  Hobert  Browning,  vol.  i. 
t  Farewell  to  Town,  by  Nicholas  Breton. 
VOL.  XLIZ.  2  T 
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Tny  what  is  one  to  do  in  tiw  coontrj,  if  io  un&fiwttie  as  to  grow  tind 
of  one's  firtt £ftToarite,  aelf?  Wkat!  have  r«io«M  to  cm's  aeiglilKHus? 
oh,  they  are  charming  conpaaj  I  Thej  tell  jon  aone  antiqaatod  &  ouft 
of  the  newspapers,  that  in  London  did  not  gain  credit  in  the  stewaid'a 
parlour  even  on  its  hirthday.  No,  I  have  no  patience  with  your  Cvisg 
amongst  Country  Squires,  instead  of  living  amongst  men.*^ 

We  have  already  tovebed  upon  Johneen'e  tewn-taite;  bnt  loaMdHng 
more  must  he  cited  in  iUnttration  of  the  strong  fiseGngB  of  so  detennined 
a  townsman.  Soon  afW  Boswell's  introduedon  to  libe  Doctor,  tiiey 
walked  together  one  eyening  in  Greenwich  Paric.  "  He  asked  me»  I 
suppose  hy  way  of  tiring  my  disposition,  ^  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?*  Haviog 
no  eiquisite  relish  ot  tl^  heautaea  of  Nature,  and  being  more  de%fated 
with  the  *  husy  hum  of  men,'  I  answered,  ^  Yes,  sir ;  bni  not  eqwd  to 
Fleet-street.'  Johksok  :  '  Yon  are  right,  sir/  '*\  BosweH  was  well  np 
in  hii  great  friend's  predilections,  and  had  already  beard  1dm  over  and 
over  again  dilate  on  ^  superiority  of  the  Mttfopowe ;  and  maintain  that 
the  happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  hnve 
been  in  it;  and  '^venture  to  tay**  thai  there  waa  more  leaning  and 
science  within  the  ciroamfisrence  of  ten  miles  from  the  Ifitre  Tnvem,  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  ihe  kingdom ;  that  a  man  storad  his  mind  better  in 
London  than  anywhere  dse ;  and  diat  in  remote  situations  a  man's  body 
might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  (acuities  apt  to 
degenerate,  from  want  of  eaercise  and  competition. 

A  more  recent  philooonhex^  cast  in  quite  another  monld  than  Johnara, 
— Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge,— 4umi  some  remarks  with  the  same  tendency 
in  one  of  his  disoarsife  esmys.  He  ejiptesses  his  eonyietmn,  that,  Cor 
the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  mstic  life,  a  certain  yantage-gronnd  is  pre- 
requisite. It  is  not  every  man,  he  asserts,  that  is  likelj  to  be  improved 
by  a  country-life  or  by  cowitry-labonrs.  ^^  Education,  or  original  sensi- 
bdity,  or  both,  must  pre-exist,  if  the  dianges,  fiorms^  and  incidents  of 
nature  are  to  prove  a  sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  aan  not 
sufficient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimalintSj  and  the 
man  becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.''{ 

Then  again  Johnson  laid  stress  on  London's  bemg  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  cure  a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance ;  for  as  no  man,  he  argued, 
was  either  great  or  good  per  m,  but  as  compared  widi  others  not  so  good 
or  great,  he  was  sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many  his  equals,  and  some 
his  superiors.  The  Doctor  also  contended,  that  a  man  in  London  was  in 
less  danger  of  frUing  in  love  indiscreetly,  than  anywhere  else ;  for  there 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  the  conffictbg  pretensioDS  of  a  yast 
variety  of  objects,  ket)t  him  safe. 

He  once  told  Boswell  that  he  had  frequently  been  ofifered  country 
preferment,  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders ;  kit  ^'  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  leave  the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange 
the  exhilarating  joys  and  splendid  decorations  of  public  life,  for  toe 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote  situations .*^§ 

He  nevertheless  discouraged  Boswell's  scheme  of  transplanting  himself 

•  WalpoJe  to  Mason,  May  81, 1788. 
t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  sub  amto,  1763. 
i  Biographia  Literaris,  vol.  il  oh.  iv. 
i  BosweU,  1770. 
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to  LoodoQ,  and  so  giving  vp  tbe  piospect  of  residing,  as  laird  of  Auohin- 
leck,  on  the  fjBUBily  estate.  Boswell  had  long  comi&ined  to  him  of  feeU 
ing  discontented  in  Seotknd,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere^  and  confided  his 
wish  to  take  up  his  abode  in  London,  *'  the  great  seem  of  ambition, 
instruetiony  and  amnsement :  a  scene  which  was  to  me,  comparatively 
q>eaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  JomrsoN :  *  Why,  sir,  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  had  such  a  ^ma/for  London  as  you  have :  and  I  cannot  bkme 
you  for  your  wish  to  live  there :  yet,'  ''* — and  then  follow  the  dissuadine 
alignment  and  restraining  clauses  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is 
highly  characteristic  ef  both  speakers — fickle,  feather-brained  Jemmy, 
and  staunch,  steadfast  old  Samuel, — that  the  former  should,  after  a  while, 
suggest  a  doubt,  whether,  if  he  were  to  permanently  reside  in  London, 
the  exquisite  aest  with  which  he  relished  it  in  occasional  visits,  might  not 
go  off,  and  he  grow  tired  of  it.  ^'  Why,  sir,"  answers  Johnson,  to  ihat^ 
«<you  find  no  man,  at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London. 
Ne^  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in 
London  all  that  life  can  afford."  Cowper,  devotee  as  he  was  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  could  and  would  give  emphasis  to  London's  compre- 
hensive excellenoe  in  this  respect  In  his  verses  to  Catharina  he  oonmutes 
the  deUeia  of  die  ci^tal  at  npwavds  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nve— 
&r  he  says  tiut 

——the  pleasures  of  Losdon  exceed 
In  number  the  days  of  the  year. 

And  in  his  pro-CovBtnr,  anti-Town  oooiention,  in  <<The  Sofia,"  be 
elaborates  the  elaims  of  the  metropolis  to  distinction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  every  province,  indeed,  of  human  interest  and  intelligent 
research: 

Where  finds  Phflosophy  her  eagle  eye. 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  bumini]:  disk 

Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots? 

In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact, 

With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans 

All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 

Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 

In  London.    Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart. 

So  rich,  so  thrcmged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied 

As  Loj^on,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 

Increasing  Londom  ?    Babylon  of  old 

Not  more  the  g^ory  of  the  earth,  than  she 

A  more  aooomphshed  wodd's  obief  glory  now.f 

During  the  progress  of  his  last  illness,  Johnson's  affeetion  for  the  capital 
appears  on  repeated  occasions.  He  writes  from  Lichfield  to  his  physician, 
that  he  is  not  afindd  either  of  a  journey  to  London,  or  a  residence  in  it. 
''  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the  dropsy,  which  I 
consider  as  the  original  and  radical  disease.  The  town  is  my  element.''^ 
He  hmguisiied  in  Lichfield,  amid  all  tihe  tender  attentions  and  watehM 
respect  of  an  attadied  circle  of  Mends, — lang^islied  for  the  (M  noiae, 
and  stir,  and  bustle,  of  the  great  metropolis.  He  must  get  back,  if  it 
was  only  to  die  there.  Die  &ere  he  mig&t,  and  soon  must ;  bat  nowhere 
else  could  he  five. 

♦  Boswell,  1 777.  t  The  Task,  book  L 

t  Johnson  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  25ih  Oct,  1784. 
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Let  01  glance  awhile  at  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  as  another  ex- 
ample of  urban  predilections.  His  letters  abound  in  tributes  to  mighty 
London,  and  confessions  of  her  supremacy  in  all  that  charmed  and  inte- 
rested him.  To  Mrs.  Apreece  (afterwards  Lady  Davy)  he  writes,  in  181 1, 
from  his  Yorkshire  parsonage :  *^  I  hare  been  following  the  pkragh.  My 
talk  has  been  of  oxen,  and  I  have  gloried  in  the  goad. — ^Your  letter 
operated  as  a  charm.  I  remembered  that  there  were  better  things  than 
these ; — that  there  was  a  Metropolis ;  that  there  were  wits,  chemists, 
poets,  splendid  feasts,  and  captivating  women.  Why  remind  a  York- 
shire resident  clergyman  of  these  things,  and  put  lum  to  recollect  human 
beings  at  Rome,  when  he  is  fattening  beasts  at  Ephesus  P^  To  Mm 
Berry  he  writes,  in  February,  1820 :  "  I  have  hardly  slept  out  o£  Foston 
since  I  saw  you.  God  send  I  may  be  still  an  animal,  and  not  a  vege- 
table !  but  I  am  a  little  uneasy  at  this  season  for  sprouting  and  rural 
increase,  for  fear  I  should  have  undei^ne  the  metamorphose  so  common 
in  country  livings."  A  letter  from  him  while  in  Paris,  in  1835,  has  diis 
passage  :  *'  Paris  is  yery  full.  I  look  at  it  with  some  attention,  as  I  am 
not  sure  I  may  not  end  my  days  in  it  I  suspect  the  fifth  act  of  life 
should  be  in  great  cities  ;  it  is  there,  in  the  long  death  of  old-age,  that  a 
man  most  forgets  himself  and  his  infirmities ;  receives  the  greatest  con- 
solation from  the  attention  of  friends,  and  the  greatest  diyersion  from 
external  circumstances.**  To  Sir  George  Philips,  in  the  first  mcmth  di 
1836 :  ''  Not  having  your  cheerfulness,  the  countiy  ennuies  me  at  this 
season  of  the  year."  This  is  the  frame  of  mind  complained  of  by  Cowper, 
when  he  says  of  Nature,  in  her  winter  dress,  or  undress,  that 

Stripped  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flowers, 
She  loses  ail  her  influence.    Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  nature  pines, 
Abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 

Otherwise  minded,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  Bard  of  Olney,  who  wouM 
be  loyal  to  Nature  in  her  most  desolate  season,  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
although  it  be  not  shone  upon.  For,  even  then,  even  at  her  barest  and 
poorest,  are  not  ^'  wholesome  airs,"  he  asks, 

though  unperfumed 

By  roses,  and  clear  suns  though  swoely  felt. 

And  groves,  if  unbarmonious,  yet  secure 

Ifrom  clamour,  and  whose  very  silence  charms. 

To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 

That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long^ 

And  to  the  stir  of  commerce,  driving  slow. 

And  thundering  loud,  with  his  ten  thousand  wheels  ?* 

Sydney  Smith,  for  one,  would  not  have  said  Aye  to  Cowper's  question  : 
1^  liked  the  vicinity  of  metropolitan  volcanoes  too  well  for  that,  and  was 
not  much  put  about  by  any  amount  or  density  of  dark  breath  from  the 
Stygian  throats  aforesaid.  He  tells  Lady  Gray,  in  February,  1836;  that 
'*  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  have  been  leading  a  Darby-and-Joan  life  for  these 
last  two  months,  vrithout  children.  This  kind  of  life  might  have  done 
yery  well  for  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  where  the  weather  was  fine,  and 

♦  The  Task,  book  iii.:  <•  The  Garden." 
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the  beasts  as  nmnerotis  as  ia  the  Zoological  GardenSi  and  the  plants 
equal  to  anything  in  the  gardens  about  London;  but  I  like  a  greater 
Tarietj."  In  1837 :  **  You  may  depend  upon  it,  all  lives  out  of  London 
are  mistakes,  more  or  less  grievous; — ^bufe  mistakes.*'  In  1839,  from 
Combe  Florey :  *^  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  In  town.  I  am  rather  tired 
of  simple  pleasures,  bad  reasoning,  and  worse  cookery."  In  1840  he 
indites  a  parody  on  Milton's  glorious  lines^- 

As  one  who,  long  in  populous  cities  pent,  &c., 

which  he  calls  "  very  unjust  to  London,"  and  therefore  proposes  to  amend, 
in  the  manner  followbg : 

As  one  who,  long  in  rural  hamlets  pent. 
Where  squires  and  parsons  deep  potations  make. 
With  lengthened  tale  of  fox,  or  timid  hare. 
Or  antler^d  stag,  sore  vext  by  hound  and  horn, 
Eorth  issuing  on  a  winter's  mom,  to  reach 
In  chaise  or  coach  the  London  Babylon 
Bemote,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
Or  cab,  or  car,  or  evening  muffin-bell. 
Or  lamps :  each  city  sight,  each  city  sound. 

In  1840  he  writes  to  the  Countess  of  Morley :  '<  I  am  always  glad  when 
London  time  arrives ;  it  always  seems  in  the  country  as  if  Joshua  were 
at  work,  and  had  stopped  the  sun."  The  same  year,  his  wife's  illness 
compelled  him  to  take  her  to  Dover,  for  change  of  air,  and  he  thus 
answers  an  invitation  from  Lord  Hatherton:  <<I  wish  I  could  accept  it; 
but  about  forty  years  ago  I  contracted  an  obligation  to  cherish  my  wife^ 
smd  I  have  been  obliged  to  bring  her  here ;  not  that  I  am  gulled  by  the 
sight  of  green  fields  and  the  sound  of  singing-birds, — I  am  too  old  for 
that  To  my  mind  there  is  no  verdure  in  the  creation  like  the  green  of 
's  face,  and  Luttrell  talks  more  sweetly  than  birds  can  sing."  And 
again,  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  in  1841:  *<  I  am  glad  your  girl  likes  me.  Give 
my  love  to  her.  I  do  not  despair  one  day  of  convincing  her  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pavement  over  grass."  This  is  like  Mr.  Pepys  in  "  Sir  H. 
Fincne's  garden"  (now  Kensington  Gardens),  "seeing  the  fountayne," 
and,  with  ''much  mirth,  discoursing  to  the  ladies" — '^very  fine  young 
lasses,"  he  had  previously  called  them — "  in  defence  of  the  city  against 
the  country"* — which  the  tailor's  son  would  do  con  amore ;  for  Secre- 
tary Samuel  only  liked  green  things  after  they  were  cooked,  or  when 
inwrought  into  a  waistcoat  pattern,  or  in  the  tablecloth  of  an  Admiralty 
board. 

It  is  pleasant,  by  the  way,  to  see  Mr.  Pepys  out  for  a  day's  rustication, 
in  a  hired  coach  and  four  horses,  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Turner — with 
''  some  bottles  of  wine,  and  beer,  and  some  cold  fowle  with  us" — off  at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  "  a  very  fine  day,  and  so  towards  Epsom,"  and  ''  the 
oountry  very  fine,  only  the  vi  ay  very  dusty,"  and  the  time  spent  at  meals 
in  inns,  and  the  interview  with  a  shepherd  and  his  little  boy  "  on  the 
Downes,"  and  Mrs.  Turner's  gathering,  *'  in  the  common  fields  here," 
^'  one  of  the  prettiest  nosegays  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life," — and  so  over 
the  common,  and  to  the  inn  again,  '*  and  so  paid  our  reckoning  and  took 
coach,  it  being  Aout  seven  at  night,  and  passed  and  saw  the  people 

*  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  14  June,  1664. 
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wmDdng  widi  ihtkt  wifet  and  d^dren  to  tike  tlw  ajTre,  wot  ife  get  dvft 
for  home^  the  son  bj-and-bj  going  down,  and  we  ia  tlie  eool  of  the 
ereniog  bS.  the  waj  with  much  pleasure  home,  talking  and  pteaang*  oar* 
•etres  with  the  pleasure  of  ihk  day's  work."  Woold  it  not  he  deN^tfid 
iiten  to  rende  in  the  cocmt^?  Not  a  Int  of  it.  At  any  rate,  would  it 
not  be  niee  to  ha?e  a  country-house,  to  retire  to  now  aod  then,  wiAout 
giving  up  the  town  one  ?  No.  Mr.  Pepjs  has  a  better  jpknt  liian  ikaL 
What,  afler  this  day's  experienee — mttk  a  wlute  day  in  Ina  calendar — is 
our  Samuel's  recorded  notion  of  rural  felicity  ?  Hear  lum,  and  his  deli- 
berate, discreet  resolve  :  "  Mrs.  Turner  mightily  pleased  with  my  reso- 
lution, which,  I  tell  her,  is  never  to  keep  a  country-house,  but  to  keep  a 
coach,  and  with  my  wife  on  a  Saturday  [not  Mrs.  Turner  as  well  .^ J  to  go 
sometimes  for  a  day  to  this  place,  and  then  quit  to  another  pUce ;  and 
there  is  more  variety,  and  as  little  charge,  and  no  trouble,  as  there  is  in 
a  country-house."*  Mr.  Pepys's  interpretation  of  genuine  mral  felicity, — 
that  it  means,  to  keep  a  eoaeh, — b  weU-nigh  as  good  as  the  witn^s 
definition  of  respectability,  at  ThnrteU's  trials — that  it  Means,  keeping  a 

While  treating  of  out-and-out  Londoners,  confessed  champions  of 
Codcaigne,  avowed  apologists  of  the  City,  it  were  moostroiis  tm  omu/k  tki 
■ame  and  faidifol  testimony  of  Charisa  Lamb.  He  dedares  Leodos  to 
be  a  mere  than  Mahometan  paradise,  ''  whose  dirtiest  drab-frcgnentod 
alley,  and  her  lowest  bowing  tradesoian,"  he  would  not  emthmmg^  £v 
Skiddaw  and  HelveUyn.  ''  O!  her  kmps  of  a  nightl  her  rich  goUL- 
souths,  print  shops,  toy-shops,  mercers,  hardwaremen,  pastryeaokal  •  .  • 
All  the  stiaets  and  pavements  are  pure  gold,  I  warrant  you.  At  least,  I 
know  an  ald^my  that  turns  her  mud  into  that  metal, — a  mind  that  Vam 
to  be  at  home  in  ci«»wda  T'f  He  answers  an  invitation  of  Wordsworth^ 
to  visit  Cwnbetland  by  saying  that,  ^'  Separate  from  the  pkasTe  oC 
your  company,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  never  see  a  momrtain  in  my  lifiiw 
I  have  passed  all  my  day%  in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and 
intense  loeal  attaichments^  as  any  of  you  mountaine^a  can  have  dsoa 
with  dead  nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-etree^ 
the  innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers;  coadMS^  waggon^ 
playhouses  ....  the.  impossibility  of  bdbg  dull  in  Fleet-street;  tha 
crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  sinning  upon  houses  and  pava- 
ments,  the  print-shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheapeainfp  boek% 
eofifee-houses,  steams  <^  soups  from  kitchens,  the  pantomisaes — Loadoa 
itself  a  pantomime  and  a  masquerade — all  these  things  work  themselvea 
into  my  mind,  and  foed  me  without  a  power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder 
ef  these  sights  impeb  me  into  night  walks  about  her  crowded  street^ 
and  I  ofbn  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand  firom  fabess  of  joy  at  so 
much  lifo.  All  these  emotions  must  be  strange  to  you ;  so  are  your  rural 
emotwas  to  me.  Bat  consider,  what  must  I  have  been  doing  all  my 
life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart  witii  usury  to  eaek 
scenes?"! 

When  Balsac  made  known  lus  wish  to  retire  from  bu^  life,  and 
pvoposed  fixing  on  the  solitude  of  the  Chartreux,  or  soate  beautifol  spat 
in  Italy's  choioest  recesses,  that  hard  student  and  redhse  thinker,  Bsa- 

*  Dlaiy  of  Samuel  Pepys,  14  Jaly,  1667.  f  Lamb  to  Maiming,  1800. 

t  Lamb  to  Wordsworth,  Jan^  1801. 
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e»te8»  mote  nd  «4?iied  Ins  fnend  to  reooanee  tiMae  sobwaeg,  and  joia 
Van  in  Amsterdam.  ^  I  prete  thig  sttoatioii,''  tbe  abttnise  phikeopktr 
UHh  him,  ^  to  that  o? en  of  jour  defieioM  t^U,  where  I  spent  00  great 
a  part  of  the  last  year ;  Idt,  bowerer  agreeable  a  couatir-hofwe  may  he^ 
a  thousand  Hitle  coBYenieDeet  are  wanted,  whkh  ean  only  be  Ibond  m  a 
eity.  •  •  .  Here,  ai  ererybody  bat  myself  is  ooenpied  in  comiereo,  it 
depeads  merely  on  myself  to  Hre  unknown  to  the  world.  I  walk  every 
day  amongst  inraiense  ranks  of  people,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  yon 
do  in  yonr  green  alleys.  .  .  .  The  bu^  ham  of  these  merchants  does  not 
disturb  one  more  than  the  poritng  of  yonr  brooks.  ...  If  you  contem- 
plate with  defigfat  the  fraits  of  your  orchards,  with  all  the  neh  promises 
of  abvndance,  do  you  think  I  feel  less  in  obserWng  so  many  fleets  that 
cmiTey  to  me  Aib  prodoctious  of  either  India  ?  What  spot  on  earth  ooald 
jon  find,  which,  Uke  this>  can  so  interest  your  vanity  and  gratify  your 
taste?"*  There  is  something  noticeable  of  analogy  between  the  views 
and  likings  of  Descartes  writing  to  Balzac  from  Amsterdam,  and  those 
of  (what  a  dififerent  manner  of  man !)  Elia  the  Essayist,  writing  to 
Wordsw(Hrth  from  the  purlieus  of  Fleet-street 

However,  Lamb  did  visit  the  Lakes  in  the  ensuing  year;  and  that  ha 
made  some  advances  towards  fellowship  with  the  hiUs  we  have  seen  him 
treat  so  cavalierly,  his  subsequent  letters  show,  as  Justice  Talfomd 
remarks, — who  nevertheless  adds,  that  Lamb's  feelings  never  heartily 
associated  with  ''  the  bare  earth,  and  mountains  bare,"  which  sufficed 
Wordsworth,  and  that  he  clung  rather  to  the  little  hints  and  suggestions 
of  nature  in  the  midst  of  crowded  cities.  In  his  latter  years,  Talfourd 
heard  him,  when  longing  after  London  among  the  pleasant  fields  of 
£nfield,  declare  that  nis  love  of  natural  scenery  would  be  abundantly 
satisfied  by  the  patches  of  long  waving  grass,  and  the  stunted  trees,  tha^ 
blacken  in  the  old  churchyard  nooks  yet  to  be  found  bordering  on 
Thames-street. 

When  he  got  back  from  the  Lakes,  he  wrote  to  Manning  praising 
Skiddaw  sky-Ugh.  But  after  all,  he  said.  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand 
were  better  places  to  live  in  *<for  good  and  all"  than  anywhere  near  that 
mountain.  He  could  not  Uve  in  the  Skiddaw  region.  He  could  spend 
a  year,  two,  three  years,  among  the  Cumberland  hills,  but  he  must  have 
a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet-street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  he  should 
mope  and  pine  away,  he  knew.f 

Not  Sir  Walter  himself  was  more  touchingly  in  earnest  when  he  told 
Hr.  Washington  Irving,|  that,  after  being  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery 
about  Edinburgh,  '^  which  is  like  ornamented  garden  land,^'  he  always 
began  to  wish  himself  back  among  his  own  honest  g^y  hills  :  "  And  if 
I  did  not  see  the  heatber  at  least  once  a  year,  /  Miik  I  should  die  !** 
Which  last  words,  we  are  told,  Scott  uttered  with  a  cordial  warmth, 
accompanied  with  a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of 
emphsbsis,  that  showed  his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  could  any  one  have  overlooked  Charles  Lamb,  when  writing  down 
the  converse  yet  corresponding  sentiment,  some  equivalent  empluuis  with 

*  See  the  letter  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literatmre.    Itel  Serial.    *^Tkb 
Student  in  the  Metropolis." 
t  Liunb  to  Manning,  24  Sept,  1802. 
t  Crayon  Miscellany,  *•  Abbotsfiozd." 
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die  manipalatioii  of  hit  pen,  digging  itself  with  extra  decuioiL  into  die 
tobetuioe  of  the  paper, — or  perchance  tearful  eyes  and  a  qoirmng'  wmt 
— ^would  have  been  similarly  manifest.  Not  dearer  were  heather-beUs 
to  Sir  Walter,  than  Bow  beUs  to  Charles  Lamb. 

He  was  bom,  this  gentle  Carlagnulus,  as  he  tells  Mr.  ReJUeiOT^  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Dunstan's  steeple,  just  where  the  conflux  of  the  eutem 
and  western  inhabitants  of  thu  twofold  city  meet  and  justle  in  firiendly 
opposition  at  Temple-bar.  He  was  therefore  bom  in  a  crowd.  This,  he 
considers,  begot  in  him  an  entire  affection  for  crowded  life,  amounting  to 
an  almost  insurmountable  arersion  from  solitude  and  rural  soeoes.  A 
mob  of  happy  &oes  thronging  up  at  the  pit  door  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre^ 
just  at  the  hour  of  six,  gate  him,  he  declared,  ten  thousand  sincerer 
pleasures,  than  he  could  ever  receive  from  all  the  flocks  of  (notwith- 
standmg  his  name)  '^  silly  sheep"  that  e?er  whitened  the  plains  ol  Arcadia 
or  Epsom  Downs. 

The  yery  deformities  of  London,  he  goes  on  to  say,*  whidi  giye  dis- 
taste to  others,  from  habit  did  not  displease  him.  '^  From  habit  I  per- 
oeiye  nothing  but  urbanity,  where  other  men,  more  refined,  diacoyer 
meanness :  I  love  the  yery  smoke  of  London,  because  it  has  been  the 
medium  most  familiar  to  my  vision."  He  would  have  sympathised  &intly 
with  Thomas  Hood's  repining  stanza, 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
O'er  pebbles  ^lancin^  in  the  son, 

Singing  m  sootliuig  tones : 
Not  thus  the  city  stremlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go. 

Though  never  "  off  the  8tones."t 

On  the  contrary.  Lamb  could,  like  the  Foresters  of  Arden,  find  ''  books 
in  the  mnning  brooks"  even  of  Holbom  and  the  Fleet,  and  '*  sermons  in 
stones**  such  as  Hood  makes  good  for  nothing,  and  in  short  *^good  in 
everything"  that  is  of  the  city,  cittish. 

The  time  came  when  Elia,  a  Superannuated  Man,  found  it  expedient, 
for  his  own  and  his  sister's  sake,  to  remove  to  Enfield.  But  he  could 
never  subside  into  peace  of  mind  there.  In  the  ^'self-condemned 
obliviousness,"  as  he  calls  it,  when  writing  to  Wordsworth  early  in  1830, 
in  the  stagnation  of  that  little  teasing  image  of  a  town,  some  molesting 
yearnings  of  life,  not  quite  killed,  would  keep  rising,  prompting  him  that 
there  was  a  London,  and  that  he  was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  **•  In  dreams 
I  am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again.  I  die  hard,  a 
stubborn  Eliosa  in  this  detestable  Paraclete.  .  .  Among  one's  books  at 
one's  fire  by  candle,  one  is  soothed  into  an  oblivion  that  one  is  not  (?)  in 
the  country ;  but  with  the  liglft  the  green  fields  return,  tiU  I  gaze,  and 
in  a  calenture  can  plunge  myself  into  St.  Giles's.  O !  let  no  natt  _ 
Londoner  imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent  occupation,  inter- 
change of  converse  sweet,  and  recreative  study,  can  make  the  country 
anything  better  than  altogether  odious  and  detestable." 

Then  follows  that  famous  bit  of  characteristic  audacity,  whidk  only 
Lamb  was  capable  of,  in  its  compound  strength  of  extravagance^  humour, 

*  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Ee/lector,  signed  A  Londoner, 
t  Hood's  "  Town  and  Country." 
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aod  paradox  profiuie— the  qniet  assertion,  namely^  that  a  garden  was  the 
primitive  prison,  till  man,  with  Promethean  felicity  and  boldness,  luckily 
sbned  himself  out  of  it  ''  Thence  followed  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Venice, 
London,  haberdashers,  goldsmiths,  taverns,  playhouses,  satires,  epigrams, 
pons"* — ^these  all,  he  thankfully  adds,  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  the 
thither  side  of  innocence.  Precbians  offcen  avow  themselves  shocked  at 
Charles  Lamb's  daring  tours  deforce^  in  feats  of  whim  and  oddity.  Let 
them  not  forget  that  so  grave  and  orthodox  an  authority  as  Wordsworth 
— the  very  person  to  whom  this  epistolary  extravaganza  was  addressed— 
bore  deliberate  witness  of  him,  four  years  later,  when  his  last  home  was 
taken  up  (not  in  London  but)  in  Eklmonton  churchyard, 

O,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived ! 

By  way  of  contrast  to  Charles  Lamb — not  in  goodness,  but  in  the 
town-and-country  question, — take  his  old  ftriend  and  correspondent, 
Robert  Southey.  at  not  merely  prefers  the  country.  He  has  a  sheer 
hatred  of  the  town.  It  is  not  a  case  of  comparative  dblike  ;  but  one  of 
positive  aversion.  As  early  as  1796,  when  his  plans  were  yet  unsettled, 
and  he  was  casting  about  for  a  profession,  as  well  as  a  local  habitation, 
wherein  to  make  a  name,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford: 
*^  London  is  not  the  only  place  for  me :  I  have  an  unspeakable  loathing 
for  that  huge  city.  '  Crod  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.' 
Now,  as  God  made  me  likewise,  I  love  the  country."  In  another  letter: 
*'  I  ardently  wish  for  children ;  yet,  if  God  should  bless  me  with  any, 
I  shall  be  unhappy  to  see  them  poisoned  by  the  air  of  London. 

Sir, — ^I  do  thank  God  for  it, — I  do  hate 
Most  heartily  that  city. 

So  said  John  Donne ;  'tis  a  favourite  quotation  of  mine.  My  spirits 
always  sink  when  I  approach  it.  Ghreen  fields  are  my  delight  1  am  not 
only  better  in  health,  but  even  in  heart,  in  the  country.  A  fine  day  ex* 
liilarates  my  heart ;  if  it  rains,  I  behold  the  grass  assume  a  richer  ver- 
dure as  it  drinks  the  moisture :  everything  that  I  behold  is  very  good, 
except  man ;  and  in  London  I  see  nothing  but  man  and  his  works."  In 
another,  after  the  hateful  metropolis  had  yet  been  fixed  upon  for  his  place 
of  abode :  "  However,  I  expect  to  be  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  in  that  cursed  city,  *that  huge  and  hateful  sepulchre  of  men.'  I  de- 
test cities,  and  had  rather  live  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  or  on  Salisbury 
Plain  than  in  the  best  situation  London  could  furnish.  .  .  It  is  not  talking 
nonsense  when  I  say  that  the  London  air  is  as  bad  for  the  mind  as  for 
the  body,  for  the  mmd  is  a  chameleon  that  receives  its  colours  from  sur- 
rounding objects," — the  differential  character  of  which  we  have  seen  set 
down,  by  Southey's  differential  calculus,  in  the  previous  quotation.  In 
another  ne  says — what  looks  almost  like  some  sentence  of  Lamb's  read 
the  wrong  way — '*  a  field  thistle  is  to  me  worth  all  the  flowers  of  Covent 
Garden."  "I  hate  the  journey,"  he  writes,  from  Bath,  in  1797;  '*  and 
yet  going  to  London  I  may  say,  with  Quarles, 

My  journey's  better  than  my  journey's  end." 
In  1798  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Southey  in  blank  verse  instead  of  plun  prose 
-—and  here  is  a  fragment  from  the  metrical  epistle: 

*  Lamb  to  Wordsworth,  Jan.  23, 1830. 
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To  dwell  laikAt  fbiil  oity,— to  mdxat 
The  oommoa,  hollow,  cold  lip4xitercoune 
(K  life ;  to  walk  abroad  and  neyer  see 
Green  field,  or  running  brook,  or  setting  sun ! 
Will  it  not  wither  up  mv  faculties. 
Like  some  poor  myrtle  tnat  in  the  town  air 
Piaet  in  the  parkmr  window  ? 

In  1800  he  teUs  Mr.  Ridnnan  diat,  should  he,  Soothey,  recorer  hk 
beahh,  London  must  he  his  place  of  residence;  but  that,  mach  as  he 
eDJOTS  society,  rather  dian  purchase  it  by  reding  in  "that  huge  dena- 
iixraJised  city/'  he  would  prefer  dwelfing  on  Poole  Heath.  In  1803  he 
writes  Mr.  Bedford  that  tne  prospect  of  a  journey  to  London,  and  the 
unavoidable  wearineM  of  trampuig  orer  that  overgrown  metropolis^  half 
terrifies  him.  In  1806  he  describes  his  feelings  when  in  London,  ever 
the  same,  to  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  :  ''  always  weary,  always  in  haste,  always 
restless,  and  with  a  sense  of  discomfort  product  by  the  detestable  eom- 
porition  of  fog,  smoke,  and  pulverised  horse-dung,  which  aerves  the  Lon- 
doners for  an  atmosphere."  He  could  truly  say  that  the  pleaaanteafc 
minute  he  passed  in  the  capital  was  when  he  seated  himaelf  in  the  stage- 
coach to  depart  from  it 

And  once  more,  in  1817,  we  have  him  telling  Mr.  Chaoncey  H.  Towns* 
hend,  apropos  of  living  amid  Norfolk  scenery,  or  the  levels  of  Pkardy, 
**  Anywhere  I  could  find  food  for  the  heart  and  the  imaginatioD»  at  thoae 
times  when  we  are  open  to  oatward  influences,  except  in  great  cities.  If 
I  were  confined  in  them,  I  should  wither  away  Hke  a  flow^  in  a  parlour 
window.'**  He  had  neither  outlived  the  feelings,  nor  forgotten  the  simile, 
of  his  metrical  letter  to  Mrs.  Southey,  nineteen  years  before. 

His  poetical  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham  includes  the  assurance 

Needless  it  were  to  say  hew  wiUinriy 

I  bade  the  huge  metrc^x>lis  fareweU, 

Its  din,  and  crast,  and  dirt,  and  smd^e,  and  smut, 

Thames'  water,  paviour's  ^und,  and  London  sl^. 

I)onne  did  not  hate 

More  perfectly,  that  dty.    Not  for  idl 
Its  social,  all  its  intellectual  joys,  .  .  . 
Would  I  renounce  the  gendal  influences 
And  thoQff  1^  aaid  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 
We  breathe  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  see 
Earth's  liberal  bosom.f 

Southey,  then,  it  will  he  owned,  was  a  good  hater  of  die  eity  whidi 
had  so  good  a  lover  in  Charles  Lamb.  Both  these  men,  too,  were  con- 
stant tm  their  likes  and  duUkes  city-wards.  Their  prefertncc,  respee- 
tively,  was  not  a  varying,  but  a  constant  quantity.  M«iy  people 
fiactimte  aotorionsly  ia  th^  respect.  They  £aacy  the  country  tiU  they 
get  there,  and  pne  for  the  city  as  soon  as  l^ey  are  away  from  it.  Or 
vice  versd;  like  Robert  Greene's  Shepherd,  wlio 

— ^left  the  fields  and  took  him  to  the  town. 
Fold  sheep  who  list,  the  hook  ke  cast  away ; 

•  JAb  and  Letters  of  Bobert  Southey,  voL  I  pp.  277,  293,  295,  299,  SS3,  saC; 

vol  a  pp.  45, 207 ;  voL  Hi.  pp.  4, 239 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  283-    Also,  SeleetioDS  (Mr.  Wood 
Warter*8)  from  Southey's  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  1.53,  372;  voL  ii.  p.  80,  Ac 
t  Poetical  Works  of  Bobert  Southey,  voL  iii  (edit  1837).    EpisUe  to  . 
Cnnningham. 
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MftwalcM  would  not  1m  a  wwakrj  down, 

Nor  shepherd's  weeds,  but  garments  far  more  gaj,— 

iMit  wkose  resolrr^  after  s  kalf-doieQ  iuteonediate  itaima»  of  cWIc  ex- 
petieiice  and  disappointmeDt,  is, 

To  §o6ks  i^am ;  away  the  wanton  town, 

Tond  pride  aysiint ;  give  me  the  shepherd's  hook, 

A  eoat  of  gray,  I'E  be  a  oonmtry  dowiK*  &e. 

Tremaine's  morning  in  the  alcove  terminates  with  this  bit  of  self-qnei^ 
tioning :  "  Whence  is  it  that  in  Losdea,  mrrovnded  by  a  yezatious 
crowd,  I  sighed  for  such  a  retreat  as  Mb,  where  I  night  aospect  no  man's 
sincerity,  and  sttidj  nature  in  her  nttost  pleasing  attire  ;  and  here,  where 
I  have  her,  and  can  compare  the  d^ghtful  original  with  the  copy,  that 
the  banquet  should  faiir't  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romancer  ac- 
knowledges, as  the  romance  gets  more  than  ha^  way  oyer,  that  whateyer 
had  been  his  taste  for  solitode  and  natural  soMMry,  yet  the  ''thick, 
foggy,  stifled  elements  of  cities,  the  entangled  life  of  many  men  to- 
g^ether,  sordid  as  it  was,  and  empty  of  the  beautiful,  took  quite  aa 
strenuous  a  hold**  upon  his  mind.}  ''  How  often,  my  dear  Bob,'*  sighs 
one  of  Mrs.  Gore'is  fashionable  Londoners,  to  his  brother-in-law,  at  Eden 
Castle,  ''  did  we  sigh  in  London,  last  year,  for  the  qmet  of  the  country  I^ 
—-whereas  now  the  cry  is,  ''  away  with  buttercups  and  daisies !  Who 
would  not  rather  hear  Sheridan  speak  than  the  brooks  bubble?  Who 
irould  not  radier  dine  at  Carlton  House,  than  watch  yonder  oxen 
graadng — like  beasts  as  they  are  ?*'§  But  Pope  had  pointed  the  same 
moral  ages  ago: 

PapiHa,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spari^ 

Si^s  for  the  shades—''  How  charming  is  a  Park !" 

A  Park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 

All  bathed  in  tears—"  Oh  odious,  odious  Trees  !'*|1 

Eyen  those  wh^  will  not  confess  to  any  sodi  violent  reaction  as  tfiis, 
fanm  «nd  kaw  eqmyocally  about  country  pleasures  when  they  get  into 
tbeni.  They  acquiesce  with  a  qualification,  and  assent  with  a  demur. 
They  modify,  and  fence,  and  tergiversate,  much  in  the  style  of  Shak- 
speare's  jester  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  '<  And  how  like  you  thk  shep- 
herd's life.  Master  Touchstone  ?"  Corin  adu  that  most  deleetdble  of 
nuitley  fools^  ^  Truly,  shepherd,"  is  Tonchstone's  answer  (or  no  answer)^ 
'<  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a  good  Ufe  ;  b«t  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shM)faerd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  yeiy  well;  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  yile  li£e.  Now  in  reject  it  is  in 
the  field,  it  pbaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is 
tedious."  And  soy  like  Mr.  Burke  in  St.  Stephen's,  he  goes  on  refining, 
to  an  extent  that  should  haye  made  a  preliminary  of  what  he  makes  the 
sequel  of  his  diwertation— the  query,  namely,  **  Hast  any  philosophy  in 
thee,  shepherd?"^  Unconsciously,  Corin  had ;  but  not  of  a  kind  to 
follow  the  subtle  windings  of  Touchstone's  degrees  of  comparison,  or 

•  Poems  of  Robert  Greene:  The  Song  of  a  Country  Swain. 

t  Tremaine;  or,  The  Man  of  Kefinement,  ch.  x. 

t  The  Blithedale  Romance,  {  xvii. 

§  Self;  or,  The  Narrow,  Narrow  World,  ch.  xv. 

il  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  ii. 

1  As  You  like  It,  Act  IIL  Sc.  2. 
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foipect  anything  bat  myitification  prepense  in  all  that  labyrinth  of 
olanaef. 

It  i«  the  yaeiilating  preference,  now  of  country,  now  of  town — the 
floctoating  desire^  now  of  rural  associations,  and  now  of  city  scenes — that 
makes  residence  in  suburban  districts  so  agreeable  to  many.  Not  hayiogy 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pronounced  and  unchangeable  affection  of  Charlee 
Lamb  for  metropolitan  characteristics,  including  CTen  (for  he  would  not 
haTe  excluded) 

The  cabman's  cry  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  dustman's  call  down  the  area-grate. 
The  Toung  maid's  jest,  and  the  old  wife's  scold, 
'  The  hsggfing  talk  of  the  bovs  at  a  stall, 

Tbe  fiKot  in  the  street  which  is  backed  for  sold — 
The  plea  of  the  lawyers  in  Westminster  HaU ; 
Tbe  drop  on  the  stones  of  the  blind  man's  staff. 
As  he  trades  in  his  own  griefs  sacredness—* 

nor  having,  on  the  other  hand,  Southey's  uncompromising  and  in- 
defeasible  loyalty  to  rural  quiet— they  gladly  pitch  their  tent  witlun 
reach  both  of  city  squares  and  of  hedgerow  lanes,  and  congratulate  them- 
selyes  on  securing  ready  access  to  either,  according  as  the  taste  for  either 
may  prevail.  Christopher  North  professes  to  love  ^*  suburban  retire- 
ment even  more  than  the  remotest  rural  solitude.  In  old  age,  one 
needs,  he  says,  to  have  the  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  to  lean  upon 
— ''  and  in  the  stillness  of  awakening  mom  or  hushiug  eve,  my  spirit 
yearns  towards  the  hum  of  the  city,  and  finds  a  relief  from  all  o'er- 
mastering  thoughts,  in  its  fellowship  with  the  busy  multitudes  sailing 
along  the  many  streams  of  life,  too  near  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  yet 
&r  enough  off  not  to  harass  or  disturb.  In  my  most  worid-ack  dreams, 
I  never  longed  to  be  a  hermit  in  his  cave.  Mine  eyes  have  still  loved 
the  smoke  of  human  dwellings — and  when  my  infirmities  keep  me  from 
church,  sitting  here  in  this  arbour,  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living 
and  Dyine^,  perhaps,  on  the  table  before  me,  how  solemn,  how  sublime, 
the  sound  of  Sabbath-bells — whether  Uie  towers  and  spires  are  shining 
in  the  sunlight,  or  heard  each  in  its  own  region  of  the  consecrated  city, 
through  a  sof);ening  weight  of  mist  or  clouds  from  the  windy  seaT't 
John  Wilson  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  described  these,  an  old 
man's  feelings.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  he  was  an  old  man  himsdf; 
and  it  was  then  his  lot  to  be  tended  and  cherished  in  a  suburban  home, 
such  as  he  had  idealised  in  his  Buchanan  Lodge — there  to  eke  out  the 
infirm  remainder  of  his  once  exuberant  strength,  and  there  to  dose  his 
eyes  at  last,  almost  within  sound  of  the  Tron  Church  and  St.  Giles's 
chimes,  and  within  sight,  in  grey,  grand  outline,  of  Arthur's  Seat. 

♦  Mrs.  firowning's  Poems,  vol.  ii.:  "The  Soul's  TraveUlng." 
t  Noctes  Ambrosiann,  No.  xliii.    (May,  1889.) 
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BEA.TEICE  BOVILLB;  OE^  PEIDE  VEESTJS  PEIDE. 
BY  oun>A. 

I. 

OF  ■axlbooubt's  tiAxdm, 

To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 
To  dress  her  beautifully  and  keep  her  true. 

That,  according  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  lately-published  opinion,  is  the 
devoir  of  that  deeply-to-be-pitied  individual,  rhomme  marie.  Possibly  in 
the  times  of  which  the  Idylls  treat,  Launcelot  and  Guenevere  might  have 
been  the  sole,  exceptional  mauvais  sujets  in  the  land,  and  woad,  being 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  toilette-drc^s,  mightn't  come  quite  so  expen* 
sive.  But  now-a-days  '^  sweet  observances,"  rendered,  I  presume,  by  gifts 
from  Hunt  and  Roskell's  and  boxes  in  the  grand  tier,  tell  on  a  cheque- 
book so  severely ;  "  keeping  her  true"  is  such  an  exceedingly  problematical 
performance,  to  judge  by  Sir  C.  C.'s  breathless  work,  and  '^  dressing  her 
beautifully"  comes  so  awfully  expensive,  with  crinoline  and  cashmeres, 
pink  pearls,  and  Mechlin,  and  the  beau  sexe's  scornful  repudiation,  not 
alone  of  a  fi^ded  silk,  like  poor  Enid's,  but  of  the  handsomest  dress  going, 
if  it's  damned  by  being  **  seen  twice,"  that  I  have  ever  vowed  that, 
plaise  k  Dieu,  I  will  never  marry,  and  with  Heaven's  help  will  keep  the 
TOW  better  than  I  might  most  probably  keep  the  matrimonial  ones  if  I 
took  them.  Yet  if  ever  I  saw  a  woman  for  whom  I  could  have  fanned 
a  man's  committing  that  semi-suicidal  act,  that  woman  was  Beatrice 
Boville.  Not  for  her  beauty,  for,  except  one  of  the  loveliest  figures  and 
a  p(ur  of  the  most  glorious  eyes,  she  did  not  claim  much;  not  for  her 
money,  for  she  had  none;  not  for  her  birth,  for  on  one  side  that  was  some- 
what obscure  ;  but  for  herself:  and  had  I  ever  tried  the  herculean  task 
of  dressmg  anybody  beautifully  and  keeping  anybody  true,  it  should  have 
been  she,  but  for  the  fact  that  when  I  knew  her  first  she  was  engaged 
to  my  cousin  Earlscourt  We  had  none  of  us  ever  dreamt  he  would 
marry,  for  he  had  been  sworn  to  political  life  so  long,  given  over  so 
utterly  to  the  battle-ground  of  St  Stephen's  and  the  intrigues  of  Downing- 
•treet  that  the  ladies  of  our  house  were  sorely  wrathful  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  at  last  fallen  in  love  and  proposed  to  Beatrice  Boville,  who, 
though  she  was  Lady  Mechlin's  niece,  was  the  daughter  of  a  West  Indian 
who  had  married  her  mother,  broken  her  heart,  spent  her  money,  de- 
serted her,  and  never  been  heard  of  since;  the  more  wrathful  as  they 
had  no  help  for  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  dis- 
tinguishing her  with  refreshing  appellations  of  a  *'  very  clever  schemer," 
evidently  a  '^  perfect  intrigante,"  and  similar  epithets  with  which  their 
sex  is  dnven  tor  consolation  under  such  trying  circumstances.  It's  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  relief  to  us  to  call  a  man  who  has  cut  us  down  in  a  race 
*^  a  stupid  owl;  very  little  in  him  1"  but  it  is  mild  gratification  to  that 
enjoyed  by  lacUes  when  they  retaliate  for  injury  done  them  by  that  de- 
lightful bonbon  of  a  sentence,  **  No  doubt  a  most  artful  person  I"    You 
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•ee  it  conreyt  fo  much,  and  proves  three  things  in  one — their  own  art- 
leffnets,  their  enemy's  worUilessness,  and  their  victim's  folly.  Being 
with  Eariscourt  at  the  time  of  his  '<  sinralarly  unwise  step/'  as  they 
phrased  it,  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  trapped  in  any  way,  and  that  he  was 
loved  irrespectively  of  his  social  rank ;  hut  where  was  the  good  of  teUing 
that  to  cbeply-injored  and  perforce  silenced  ladies?  "They  knew 
better ;"  and  when  a  woman  says  that,  always  bow  to  her  superior  judg- 
ment, my  good  fellow,  even  when  she  knows  better  than  you  what  you 
did  with  yourself  last  eveoiiig»  and  informs  you  positively  you  were  at 
that  odious  Mrs.  Vanille's  opera  supper,  though,  to  the  best  of  your  belief, 
you  never  stirred  finom  the  U.  S.  card-room:  or  you  will  be  voted  a 
Goth,  and  make  an  enemy  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 

In  oppoekioa  to  tlM  rest  of  ike  haaahr,  /thouglit  (and  70a  most  kmow 
by  tliia  tine,  mmm  leetoun,  that  I  hardly  ^taak  awrriafe  ao  enJovaUe  wm 
umtiimtitam  as  aoaw  writers  do,  hmt  pempa  a  little  like  a  pipe  of  ofuuB, 
of  wludi  Ae  dreams  are  bettertiuoi  the  awakmng) — I  thooght  tiiat  he 
eoi^  faasdly  have  done  better,  as  te  as  hif  own  happtDew  went,  as  I  saw 
her  strnding  by  him  one  eveniiw^in  the  windowof  Jbady  Meddin'e  rooms 
at  Le— ngensoidliti,  wbsre  we  a§  were  that  Aagust,  a  brilliant,  fiwcinating 
wommm  smady,  thoogb  tfaea  but  niaeteen,  noUe-hearted,  fvaok,  im- 
petuoas,  widi  sonetbiag  in  tbe  torn  <^  ber  head  and  the  pvood  g^anee 
of  her  em  diat  4oU  ywi  70H  migfat  trast  her ;  tbat  she  was  of  the  staff 
to  keep  ktr  word  evea  to  her  own  hindrasoe ;  ^lat  Beitber  woold  she  tefl 
a  fie  aor  brook  one  iiputed  to  her;  diat  Ab  rangbt  eir  on  ibe  tide  of 
pide,  oa  die  side  of  aManaess  never ;  Aat  fllie  might  have  pkntr  of  fuHaj^ 
bat  not  aaytiuog  petty,  low,  or  nneeaeroof  among  then.  The  eveaasg 
ion  £bU  on  them  as  diey  stood,  on  her  hirh  white  Conhead,  widi  its  chea- 
aat  batr  taraed  off  it  as  you  see  it  in  ola  pictures^  which  Earlaoomt  was 
toacbiag  eareasiaglj  wWi  his  hand  as  he  talked  to  her.  Tbeyseemed  weH 
iaited,  aod  yet — bis  ftadt  was  (nride,  an  unassailable,  mrielding  pride;  befs 
was  pride  too,  pnde  in  her  own  truth  and  boooor,  whieh  wodd  send  joa 
to  we  deuee  if  you  ever  preeuBMd  to  doubt  eMier;  and  I  wondered  idly 
as  I  looked  at  them  wbetberthoie  two  prides  would  evereome  in  eoniiet^ 
aad  if  so,  whether  ettho*  of  tfaeas  woald  gWe  in  ia  saeb  a  case,  w^Mlher 
there  would  be  aubaiissioa  on  one  side  or  ea  botii,  or  en  neither  ?  Sacli 
metaphyiicai  and  roiaantie  ealeabtioDs  are  not  oft«i  rnvfine;  but  aa  tiiey 
iiood  toeether  the  sua  faded  ol^  and  a  ceid  stormy  w«d  blew  up  in  its 


stead, 


neb  pefhaps  metaphorieriiy  suggested  the  problem  to  me.  As 
one  goes  through  m  one  gets  tip  to  so  many  tunny,  bahny,  doadleoa 
days,  aad  so  often  before  the  night  is  down  gets  wetted  to  tlw  skin  by  a 
drem^ing  shower,  that  aae  ooatraots  an  uaeomfei  table  habit,  when  the 
san  does  diine,  of  looking  out  lor  squalls,  a  fear  that,  sans  doate,  con- 
siderably damps  dM  pleasures  of  the  noon.  But  the  fear  is  natural,  un't 
it,  more's  the  pHy,  when  one  has  been  oftea  csri^t? 

I  dumeed  to  ask  her  that  mght  what  made  hot  so  fond  of  Eariseoort. 
She  turned  her  feariess,  fimkmg  eyes  half  laughingty,  half  haiight9j 
on  me,  tlie  odour  brighter  in  her  &oe: 

**  I  should  have  thought  you  would  rather  have  asfcei  how  could  I,  Oir 
any  other  woamn  whom  he  stooped  to  notice,  fell  to  love  him  ?  There 
are  few  hearts  and  intellects  so  noble ;  he  is  as  superior  to  you  bali-roosa 
looDgers,  you  batteifly  flatterers,  as  the  stars  to  that  chaadelier.'' 
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''Bien  oUg^r  lamglMdl.  '<<Biitihiit»jii8twhstIme^  Mort 
jomig  l*dief  mre  afiiM  of  him ;  yo«  nerer  weve?^ 

Sl:^  kttgked  eoatMiptwouilj. 

<<AiTMd?  Yon  do  not  know  mvek  of  me.  It  b  preoisdy  bis  g«nt 
intellect  tint  fint  drew  me  to  kim,  when  I  keard  m§  ipeeoii  on  tl» 
Austrian  qoettioa.  Do  joit  remember  how  tbe  Lords  listened  to  faim  so 
quietlj  l^at  jon  coold  kcve  beard  a  feather  fiUl?  I  like  thai  silenee  of 
toeirs  when  tbej  bear  wbafc  tbey  admire,  better  tlum  I  do  tbe  cheers  of 
tbe  odier  Hoose.  Afraid  of  kim  ?  What  a  hidieroas  idea !  Do  yon 
snppoee  I  shonld  be  afraid  of  any  one?  It  is  only  those  who  are  eon- 
eeitedy  or  cowardly,  who  are  tinid.  If  yon  hare  nothing  to  aarame,  or 
to  eoneeal,  wbat  cause  baToyou  to  fear?  I  k>ve, honour,  reverence  IW 
Earboooxi,  God  knows ;  bot  fear  faim — ^nerer  T 

'<Nor  even  his  anger,  if  yea  ever  inonrred  it?^  I  adced  her,  amomd 
with  her  haughty  indignation. 

"  Certiunly  not.  Did  I  merit  it,  I  wonld  come  to  faim  frankly  and  ask 
his  pardon,  and  he  would  gire  it;  if  I  did  net  deserre  it,  Ae  wovM  be  the 
one  to  repent" 

She  looked  far  more  attractive  than  many  a  handsomer  woman,  and 
infinitely  mere  noble  than  »  more  tractable  one.  8be  was  admirably 
fitted  for  Eniscowt  if  be  trasted  and  understood  ber;  hot  it  was  iMt 
possible  he  migbt  some  day  mtstmst  and  msMmderstaad  ber,  and  Uien 
there  migbt  be  tbe  devil  to  pay ! 


n. 

THE  riBST  SHADOW. 

LBMO»«BKain>LiTZ  was  a  diarmiag  little  Bad.  Beatrioe  BoviQe  and 
her  aunt  Lady  Mechlin,  Earlseourt  and  I,  bad  been  there  six  weeks. 
His  farodier  peers — of  whom  there  were  soores  at  LeaMwgenaeidiiti— 
eotnplimentoa  Earlsoourt  on  his  fiancee. 

**  So  you're  caught  at  last  ?"  said  an  octogenarian  minister,  who  was 
as  sprightly  as  »  sebodl>oy«  *^  Well,  my  dnr  feUow,  you  m^t  have 
gone  higher,  sane  donte,  bnt  on  my  honour  I  don't  think  you  oould  bafe 
done  better.'' 

It  was  the  uaiTsrsal  opinien.  Beatrice  was  not  the  bdle  of  tbe  Bad, 
because  there  were  doiens  of  beantcful  women,  and  beautxM  ^  was  not ; 
bnt  she  was  mere  admired  than  any  of  them,  and  bad  Earkoonrt  wanted 
Toioes  to  justify  bis  choice  be  woukl  have  had  thrao,  but  he  didn't ;  be 
was  entirely  independent  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  bad  be  chosen  to 
set  his  coronet  on  the  brows  of  a  peasant  giri,  would  have  cared  little 
what  any  one  thought  or  said.  We  all  of  us  enjoyed  that  six  weeks. 
Lady  Mechlin  lost  to  her  heart's  content  at  roulette,  and  was  as  eom- 
I^acent  over  her  losses  as  any  old  dowager  could  be.  Beatrice  Boville 
shone  best,  as  nice  natures  ever  do,  in  a  sunny  atmosphere ;  and  if  she 
had  any  faults  of  impatient  temper  or  pride,  there  was  nothing  to  eaU 
them  forth.  Earisoourt,  cold  poli&ciaa  though  he'd  been,  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  wanner,  brighter  ezistenee,  which  be  found  in  his  new 
passion;  and  I,  not  bane  in  kyve  with  anybody,  made  the  pleasaatest 
kve  posable  wherever  I  liked.    We  all  of  us  found  a  conlenr  de  rose  tint 
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in  the  air  of  little  Lemongenseidlitz,  aod  I'd  quite  foi^^otten  mj  pre^ 
sentiineDt,  when,  one  night  at  the  Rarsaal,  a  elond  do  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  came  op  on  their  tnnny  horizon,  and  pat  roe  in  miod  of  it. 

Earlacourt  came  into  the  ball-room  rather  late ;  he  had  been  talking 
with  some  French  ministers  on  some  international  project  whidi  he  was 
anxious  to  eflfect,  and  asked  Lady  Mechlin  where  Beatrice  was. 

<<  She  was  with  me  a  moment  a^ ;  she  is  waltzing,  I  dare  say,**  sud 
the  old  lady,  whose  sonl  was  hankenno^  after  the  ivory  ball. 

^'  Very  likely,"  he  answered,  as  he  looked  among  the  dancers  for  her : 
he  was  restless  without  her,  though  he  would  have  liked  none  to  see  the 
weakness,  for  he  was  a  man  who  felt  more  than  he  told.  He  could  not 
see  her,  and  went  through  the  rooms  till  he  found  her,  which  was  in  a 
small  ante-room,  alone.  She  started  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and  a  start  beiBg 
a  timorous  and  nervous  thing  of  which  Beatrice  Boville  was  never  guilty, 
he  drew  her  to  him  anxiously. 

<<  My  darling,  has  anything  annoyed  you  T* 

She  answer^  him  with  her  habitual  candour: 

**  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what,  just  now." 

<<  Cannot  tell  me !  and  why  ?" 

**  Because  I  cannot  I  can  give  no  other  reason.  It  is  nothing  of 
import  to  you,  or  you  are  sure  I  should  not  keep  it  from  you." 

**  Yes ;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  anything  that  concerns  you  is  of 
import  to  me.  To  whom  should  you  tell  anything,  if  not  to  me  ?  I  do 
not  like  concealment,  Beatrice." 

His  tone  was  grave ;  indeed,  too  much  like  reproof  to  a  fractious  child 
to  suit  Beatrice's  pride.     She  drew  away  from  him. 

**  Nor  I.  You  must  think  but  meanly  of  me  if  you  can  impute  any- 
thing like  concealment  to  me.** 

^^  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  You  tell  me  you  have  been  annoyed,  and 
refuse  to  say  how,  and  by  whom.  Is  that  anything  but  conoeAlment? 
If  any  one  has  ofiended  or  insulted  you,  I  ought  to  be  the  first  jou  came 
to.  A  woman,  Beatrice,  should  have  nothing  hidden  from  the  man  who 
is,  or  will  be,  her  husband." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  him.  Her  moods  were  variable  as  a  cluld's. 
Perhaps  this  very  variability  Earlscourt  hardly  understood,  for  it  was 
utteriy  opposed  to  his  own  character :  you  always  found  him  the  tame ; 
$he  would  be  all  storm  one  moment,  all  sunshine  the  next 

<<Do  you  suppose  I  would  hide  anything  from  you?  Do  yon  think 
for  a  moment  I  would  hold  back  anything  you  had  a  right  to  know? 
You  might  look  into  my  heart;  there  would  be  no  thought  or  feeling 
there  I  should  wish  to  keep  from  you.  But  if  you  exact  confidence,  so 
do  I.  Would  you  think  of  taking  as  your  wife  one  you  could  not 
trust?" 

He  answered  her  a  little  sternly : 

*'  No  ;  if  I  once  ceased  to  believe  in  your  truth  or  honour,  as  I  be- 
lieve in  my  own,  I  should  part  from  you  for  ever,  though  God  koowa 
what  it  would  cost  me  !" 

'*  God  knows  what  it  would  cost  me  I  But  I  give  you  free  leave. 
The  instant  you  find  a  flaw  in  either,  I  am  no  longer  worthy  61  your 
love ;  withdraw  it,  and  I  will  never  complain.  But  trust  me  you  must 
and  will ;  I  merit  your  confidence,  and  I  exact  it  Look  at  me,  Ernest 
Do  you  believe  I  could  ever  deceive  you?" 
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He  looked  into  her  eyes  long  and  earnestly. 

*<  No.  When  you  do,  yonr  eyes  will  droop  hefore  mine.  I  tnut  yon, 
Beatrice^  fully,  and  I  know  you  will  never  wrong  it.** 

She  clung  to  him  with  caressant  softness^  softer  in  her  than  in  a 
meeker-spirited  woman,  as  she  whispered,  ^^  Nerer  !**  and  a  man  would 
need  liave  been  obtuse  and  sceptical,  indeed,  who  could  then  have 
doubted  her.  And  so  that  cloud  blew  over,  for  a  time,  at  the  least-— 
trusted,  Beatrice  Boville  was  soft  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  mistrusted  or 
misjudged,  she  was  6eiy  as  a  young  lioness,  and  Earlscourt,  I  thought, 
though  originally  won  oy  her  intellect,  held  her  too  much  as  a  child  to 
fully  lyiderstand  her  character,  and  to  see  that,  though  she  was  his 
darling  and  plaything,  she  was  also  a  passionate,  ardent,  proud-spirited 
woman,  stung  by  injustice  and  impatient  of  doubt.  No  two  people 
could  be  more  fitted  to  make  each  other*s  happiness,  yet  it  struck  me 
that  it  was  just  possible  they  might  make  each  other's  misery  very  com- 
pletely, through  want  of  comprehension  on  the  one  side,  through  want  of 
explanation  on  the  other. 

'^  Your  marriage  is  fixed,  isn't  it,  Earlscourt  ?"  asked  his  sister,  Lady 
Clive  Edghill,  who  had  come  to  Lemongenseidlitz;  and  though  com- 
pelled by  him,  as  he  compelled  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  show  Beatrice 
strict  courtesy,  disliked  her,  because  she  was  not  an  advantageous  match, 
was  much  too  young  in  their  opinion,  and  had  no  money — the  gravest 
crimes  a  woman  can  have  in  the  eyes  of  any  man's  relatives.  "The 
14th !     Indeed  !  yours  is  a  very  short  engagement!" 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  longer  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  none  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  wish  earnestly,  my  dear 
Earlscourt,  I  could  congratulate  you  more  warmly  ;  but  I  can  never  say 
what  I  do  not  feel,  and  I  had  so  much  hoped——" 

"  My  dear  Helena,  as  long  as  I  have  so  much  reason  to  congratulate 
myself,  it  matters  very  little  whether  you  do  or  do  not,"  smiled  Earls- 
court    He  was  too  much  of  a  lion  to  be  stung  by  gnats. 

'*  I  dare  say.  I  sincerely  trust  you  may  ever  have  reason.  But  I 
heard  some  very  disagreeable  things  about  that  Mr.  Boville,  Beatrice's 
father.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  in  a  West  India  regiment,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  commission  even  there — a  perfect  blackleg  and  sharper,  I 
understand.     I  suppose  she  has  never  mentioned  him  to  you  ?" 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken;  all  that  Beatrice  knows  of  him  I  know ; 
that  is  but  little,  for  Lady  Mechlin  took  her  long  ago,  when  her  mother 
died,  from  such  unfit  guardianship.     Beatrice  is  as  open  as  the  day ^" 

*<  Indeed  !     A  little  too  frank,  perhaps  p" 

"  Too  frank  ?  That  is  a  paradox.  No  one  can  have  too  much 
candour.  It  is  not  a  virtue  of  your  sex,  but  it  is  one,  thank  God !  which 
she  possesses  in  a  rare  degpree,  though  possibly  it  gains  her  enemies 
where  it  should  gain  her  friends." 

**  Still  frankness  mat/  merge  into  indiscretion,"  sud  Helena,  musingly. 

'*  I  doubt  it.  An  indiscreet  woman  is  never  frank,  for  she  has  always 
the  memory  of  silly  things  said  and  done  which  require  concealment." 

'*  I  was  merely  thinking,"  Helena  went  on,  regardless  of  a  speech 
which  she  did  not  perhaps  relish,  pour  cause,  '<  merely  from  my  deep 
interest  in  you  and  my  knowledge  of  all  you  will  wish  your  wife  to  be, 
that  perhaps  Beatrice  might  be,  in  pure  insouciance,  a  little  too  careless, 
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8  little  too  candid  for  so  promkieDt  a  potition  at  afae  will  occupy.  Last 
night,  in  paning  a  little  ante-room  in  the  Redoete^  I  mw  her  in  snch 
extremely  earnest  conversation  with  a  man,  a  kandsome  man,  aboot  joar 
height  and  ^^  and—" 

The  airte-room  !  Eariaoonrt  titevght,  with  a  pang,  of  tihe  slarfc  Am 
had  gt?en  when  heentered  it  the  pieivions  night  Bat  he  waa  not  of  • 
jetAom  temperameAt,  nor  a  canons  one;  lus  mind  waa  too  eonstanlly- 
occupied  with  great  projects  and  ambitions  to  he  capable  of  joimng  petky^ 
things  together  into  an  ehtborate  moswc ;  he  had  no  petiteosea  himsttf, 
and  trifles  passed  mxheeded.     He  intermpted  her  deddedl  j. 

^'  What  IS  there  in  that  to  baikd  a  pyramid  of  censure  from?  Donbi- 
less  it  waa  one  of  her  acquaintance— probably  one  of  nine  alsa  I  shoaU 
have  thought  you  knew  me  better,  Helena,  than  to  attempt  this  gossiping 
nonsense  with  me." 

**  Oh !  I  say  no  more.  I  only  thought  yoo,  of  all  moi,  would  wiah 
Cesar's  wife  to  be  above "* 

The  gnat-stings  had  been  too  insignificant  to  rouse  him  before,  hut  at 
this  one  his  eyebrows  contracted,  and  he  rose. 

**  Silence !  Nerer  renture  to  make  such  a  spee^  as  diat  to  me  again. 
In  insoltiog  Beatrice  you  insult  me.  Unless  you  can  mention  her  in 
terms  of  proper  respect  and  rererenoe,  never  pesome  to  speak  her  name 
to  me  again.  Her  enemies  are  my  enemies,  and,  whoever  they  be^  I 
shall  treat  them  as  such." 

Helena  was  sorely  frightened ;  if  iA»  held  anybody  in  venereiion  k  was 
Earlscourt,  and  she  would  never  hav<e  ventured  so  hr  iMk  Yam  but  for 
the  causeless  hate  she  had  taken  to  Beatrice,  simply  beeaase  Lady  Clive 
had  decided  long  ago  that  her  brother  was  too  you6  to  puUie  life  ever  to 
marry,  and  that  her  son  wouU  succeed  to  his  title.  She  was  sorely 
frigMened,  but  she  comforted  herself — the  little  thorn  die  had  thrust  in 
might  rankle  after  a  while :  as  pleasant  a  consolation  mder  figulore  as 
any  lady  could  desire. 

Beatrice  was  coming  idoi^  the  corridor  as  Earlacourt  left  Helena's 
rooms,  which  were  in  the  same  hotel  as  Lady  Mechlin's.  She  waa 
stopping  to  look  out  of  one  of  the  windows  at  die  sunset ;  she  (fid  noi  see 
him  at  first,  and  he  watdied  her  unobserved,  and  smilsd  at  the  idea,  of 
associating  anything  deceitful  with  her — smiled  still  more  at  tlie  idea 
when  she  came  up  to  him,  with  her  frank,  bright  regard,  Kfting  her  hce 
for  a  caress,  and  putting  both  her  hands  through  his  arm.  Accustomed 
to  chill  and  reserved  wobmo  in  his  own  fomily,  her  abandon  had  a  greai 
charm  for  him ;  but  perhaps  it  led  htm  into  hie  error  ia  holding  her  still 
as  half  a  child. 

'^  You  have  been  seeii^  my  enemy?^  she  aaod,  lai^;hmgly.  ^  Tour 
sister  does  not  like  me,  does  she  ?^ 

"  Not  like  you !  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  She  may  not  13ce  aj 
marryii^,  perhaps,  because  she  had  dedded  for  me  that  I  shodd  never 
do  so;  mid  no  woman  can  bear  any  prophecies  she  makes  to  prove 
wrong." 

*'  Very  possibly  that  may  be  one  reason ;  btit  she  does  not  think  me 
good  enough  for  too." 

Her  lips  carved  (fisdainfully,  and  Earlscourt  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
her  fiery  mood.     He  hmghed  at  her  where,  with  her,  he  had  better  fanve 
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admittoil  tfie  troth.  Baatrioe  had  too  mudi  prida  to  ht  wounded  hj  i^ 
and  far  too  rnneh  good  tease  to  meaBora  hanirif  by  laooay  and  atation. 

**  NoDieiiae^  Beiutrioe  ^  I  Aoold  hare  thought  joa  too  proud  to  iuppoaa 
aueh  a  thing,"  he  said^  oareletslj. 

<'  It  i»  the  tradi,  neverdiekaa." 

'*  More  fiioliah  she,  then ;  hat  if  yon  and  I  do  sot,  what  ean  it 
-ignify?" 

'^  Nothing.  As  long  as  I  am  worthy  of  you  ia  yonr  eyas^  what  otheas 
tiiink  or  say  is  nodiing  to  me.  I  honour  you  too  mneh  to  make  the 
gauge  between  us  a  ibud  person's  opinion,  or  measora  yon  or  myaelf  by 
a  few  step*  hig^r  or  lower  in  the  social  ladder.  Your  sister  diinks 
me  below  you  in  rank,  soit !  She  is  right :  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
it;  but  diat  I  am  your  equal  in  all  diat  makes  men  and  women  equal 
in  the  sight  of  QeaFen,  I  know.  When  she  finds  me  unworthy  of 
jou  in  tboagb  or  deed,  then  she  may  call  me  heneath  you-^not  tiU 
then!" 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed ;  he  could  hear  her  quick  breathings,  and  in 
her  Tehensence  and  haughty  indignation  she  picked  tha  petals  of  her 
bouquet  de  corsage  to  pieces  and  flung  them  away.  Another  time  he 
would  have  thought  how  w^l  her  pride  beeame  her,  and  given  bar  some 
fond  reply.  Just  now  the  thorn  rankled  as  Lady  CHve  had  hoped,  and 
be  answered  her  gravely,  in  the  tone  which  it  was  as  imwise  to  use  to  her 
as  to  prick  a  tfaoroQgh4Mred  colt  with  both  spurs : 

'<  You  are  quite  right.  Were  I  a  king,  you  would  be  my  equal  as  kmg 
as  your  heart  was  mine,  your  mind  as  noble^  and  your  character  as  nn- 
anllied  as  I  hope  them  to  be  now." 

She  tomad  on  him  rapidly  with  the  fint  indignant  look  she  had  ever 
given  to  bin. 

*<  ffope  I    Yon  might  say.  know^  I  think  1" 

"  I  woidd  have  said  '  know,'  and  meant  it,  too,  yesterday." 

"  Yesterday  ?  What  do  you  mean?  Why  am  I  less  worthy  your  cob«- 
fidence  to-day  than  yesterday  ?" 

She  looked  wondering^y  at  him,  her  eyes  full  of  inquiry  and  bewilder* 
ment.  It  was  marvelloas  acting,  if  it  toat  acting ;  yet  he  thought  she 
could  scaroely  have  so  soon  forgotten  their  scene  in  the  ante-room  the 
previous  night.  They  had  now  come  into  the  salon ;  be  left  her  side  and 
"walked  to  the  mantelpiece,  leaning  his  arm  on  it,  and  speaking  coldly,  as 
he  had  never  done  to  her  since  they  first  met 

"  Beatrice,  do  not  attempt  to  act  with  me.  You  cannot  have  for- 
gotten what  we  said  in  the  ante-room  last  night.  Nothing  assumed 
ever  deceives  me,  and  you  only  lower  yourself  in  my  estimation." 

She  denohed  her  nands  till  the  rings  be  had  given  her  eniAed 
together. 

^' Act!  assmiie!  Great  Heaven,  bow  dare  yon  speak  such  words  to 
me?" 

''  Dara  I  You  speak  fike  an  angry  ehild^  Beatrice.  When  you  are 
reasonable  I  will  answer  you." 

The  tears  welled  into  her  eyes,  b«t  she  woald  not  let  them  fiill. 

"Reasonable?  Is  there  anytbtng^  unreasonable  in  resenting  vrords 
utterly  undeserved  P  Would  yoa  be  calm  under  ihem  yourself.  Lord 
Earlsoonrt  P    I  raDomber  now  what  you  mean  by  yestmay ;  I  did  not 
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remember  when  I  asked  joo.  Had  I  dooe  lo^  I  diould  ne^er  have 
•imalated  ignorance  and  surprbe.  Only  last  night  you  promised  to  trust 
me.  Is  this  your  trust,  to  accuse  me  of  artifice,  oi  acting,  of  falsehood  ? 
I  would  bear  no  such  imputation  from  any  one,  still  less  from  yoa»  who 
ought  to  know  me  so  well.     What  happiness  can  we  hare  if  you ** 

She  stopped,  the  tears  choking  her  voice,  but  he  did  not  see  them;  he 
only  saw  her  indignant  attitude,  her  flushed  cheeks,  her  flashing  eyes,  and 
pat  them  down  to  gtrlbh  passion. 

''  Calm  yourself,  Beatrice,  I  beg.  Thb  sort  of  scene  b  very  dbtasteful 
to  me ;  to  figure  in  a  lovers'  quarrel  hardly  suits  me.  I  am  not  young 
enough  to  find  amusement  in  dbputation  and  reconciliation,  ^Muring  one 
moment  and  caresses  the  next  My  life  b  one  of  grave  pursuits  and 
feverish  ambitions ;  I  am  often  harassed,  annoyed,  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind.  What  I  hoped  for  from  you  was,  to  borrow  the  gaiety  and  br^ht- 
ness  of  your  own  youth,  to  find,  rest,  and  happiness,  and  distraction.  A 
life  of  disputes,  reproaches,  and  misconstruction,  would  be  what  I  would 
never  endure.** 

Beatrice  was  silent;  she  leant  her  forehead  on  her  arms  and  did  not 
answer  him.  Hb  tone  stung  her  pride,  but  hb  words  touched  her  heart. 
Her  passion  was  always  short-lived,  and  no  evil  spirit  possessed  her  long. 
She  rebelled  against  tne  first  part  of  his  speech  with  all  her  might,  but 
she  softened  to  the  last.     She  came  up  to  him  with  her  hands  out 

^'  I  had  no  right  to  speak  so  impatiently  to  you.  Grod  knows,  to  make 
your  life  happy  will  be  my  only  thought,  and  care,  and  wish.  If  I  spoke 
angrily,  forgive  me !" 

Earlscourt  knew  that  the  nature  so  quick  to  acknowledge  error  was 
worth  fifty  unerring  and  unrufl9ed  ones,  still  he  sighed  as  he  answered  her, 

'*  My  dear  child,  I  forgive  you.  But,  Beatrice,  there  is  no  foe  to  love 
so  sure  and  deadly  as  dissension  !'*  And  as^  he  drew  her  to  him  and  felt 
her  soft  warm  lips  on  hb,  he  thought,  half  uneasily  yet,  '^  She  has  never 
told  me  who  annoyed  her — never  mentioned  her  companicm  in  the  ante- 
room last  night" 

Lady  Clive  had  her  wish ;  the  thorn  festered  as  prombingly  as  she 
could  nave  derired.  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  codto  in  quarreb  as 
in  all  else.  Dbpute  once,  you  are  very  sure  to  dispute  again,  whether 
with  the  man  you  hate  or  tne  woman  you  love. 


III. 

HOW  PBms  SOWED  AND  BEAPKD. 

It  only  wanted  three  weeks  to  Beatrice  Boville's  marriage.  We  were 
all  to  leave  Lemongenseidlitz  together  in  a  fortnight's  time  for  old  Lady 
Mechlin's  house  in  Berks,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

'<  Earlscourt  b  quite  infatuated,"  said  Lady  Clive  to  me  one  evening. 
**  Beatrice  b  very  charming,  of  course,  but  she  b  not  at  all  suited  to  him, 
she  b  so  fiery,  so  impetuous,  so  self-reliant." 

<<  I  think  you  are  mbtaken,"  said  I.  I  admired  Beatrice  BovUle, 
comme  je  vous  ai  dit,  and  I  didn't  like  our  family's  snaps  and  snarls  at 
her.  '^  She  may  be  impetuous,  but,  as  her  impulses  are  always  generous, 
that  doesn't  matter  mucn.     She  b  only  fiery  at  injustice^  and,  for  myself. 
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I  prefer  a  woman  who  can  stand  up  for  her  own  rights  and  her  fiiends* 
io  one  who'll  sit  hy  in — jon'll  call  it  meekness,  I  suppose  ?  I  call  it 
cowardice  and  hypocrisy — to  hear  herself  or  them  abusea.'' 

"  Thank  yoo,  mon  ami,"  said  'Beatrice's  voice  at  my  elbow,  as  Lady 
Clive  rose  and  crossed  the  room.  **  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  defence; 
I  couldn't  help  hearing  it  as  I  stood  in  the  balcony,  and  I  wish  yery  mudi 
I  deserved  it.  I  am  afraid,  though,  I  cannot  dispute  Hyena's  verdict  of 
*  fiery,*  *  impetuous'—" 

'*  And  self-reliant  ?"  I  asked  her.  She  laughed  softly,  and  her  eyes 
unconsciously  sought  Earlscourt,  who  was  talking  to  Lady  Mechlin. 

**  Well  ?  Not  quite,  now  !  But,  by  the  way,  why  should  people 
charge  self-reliance  on  to  one  as  something  reprehensible  and  unde- 
sirable ?  A  proper  self-reliance  is  an  indispensable  groundwork  to  any 
success.  If  you  cannot  rely  upon  yourself,  upon  your  power  to  judge 
and  to  act,  you  must  rely  upon  some  other  person,  possibly  upon  many 
people,  and  you  become,  perforce,  vacillating  and  unstable* 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  shall  follow  as  the  day  the  night. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  io  any  man." 

As  she  spoke,  a  servant  brought  a  note  to  her,  and  I  noticed  her  cheeks 
grow  pale  as  she  saw  the  handwriting  upon  it.  She  broke  it  open,  and 
read  it  hastily,  an  oddly  troubled,  worried  look  coming  over  her  face,  a 
look  that  Earlscourt  could  not  help  but  notice  as  he  stood  beside  her. 

'*  Is  there  anything  in  that  letter  to  annoy  you,  Beatrice?"  he  asked, 
.  very  naturally. 

She  started — ^rather  guiltily,  I  thought — and  crushed  the  note  in  her 
kand. 

**  Who  is  it  from  ?  It  troubles  you,  I  think.  Tell  me,  my  darling, 
ifl  it  anything  that  vexes  or  offends  you  ?"  he  whbpered,  bending  down 
to  her. 

She  laughed,  a  little  nervously  for  her,  and  tore  the  note  into  tiny 
pieces. 

"  Why  do  you  not  tell  me,  Beatrice?'*  he  said  again,  with  a  shade  of 
annoyance  on  his  face. 

"  Because  I  would  rather  not,"  she  said,  frankly  enough,  letting  the 

Sieces  float  out  of  the  window  into  the  street  below.  The  shadow  grew 
arker  in  his  face ;  he  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence,  and  said  no  more, 
but  I  don't  think  he  forgot  either  the  note  or  her  destroyal  of  it. 

*'  I  thought  there  was  implicit  confidence  before  marriage,  whatever 
there  is  after,"  sneered  his  sister,  as  she  passed  him.  He  answered  her 
calmly: 

"  I  should  say,  Helena,  that  neither  before  nor  after  marriage  would 
any  man  who  respected  his  wife  suffer  curiosity  or  suspicion  to  enter  into 
him.  If  he  do,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  happiness,  and  he  will  certainly 
not  go  the  way  to  get  it." 

That  was  the  only  reply  he  gave  Lady  Clive,  but  her  thorn  No.  2 
festered  in  him,  and  when  he  bid  Beatrice  good  night,  standing  alone 
with  her  in  the  little  drawing-room,  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

^^  Beatrice,  why  would  you  not  let  me  see  that  note  this  evening?" 
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She  looked  up  oi  Uin  m  feerieMlj  andeleorlj. 

**  If  I  tell  yott  why,  I  miiei  tell  yoa  whom  the  note  irti  bom,  and  whifc 
it  WM  about,  and  I  would  miieh  rather  do  oeither  of  yef 

**  That  ii  very  ctraAge.  I  dklibe  ooneealmeai  of  all  haad,  etpedMy 
bom  you  who  co  aooo  will  be  nty  wife.  It  ie  incoQeeivable  to  me  why 
jmiaboold  neod  ordesiMaiiy.  Itbooght  yoorlife  wee  sfiur^ipaahQefc^ 
every  tine  «^  wl|^h.I  might  ned  if  I  denred." 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  io  amazement. 

<<  So  you  may.  Do  yoa  suppoee,  if  I  had  any  secret  £0001  you  that  I 
feared  yoa  ihould  know,  I  ooold  have  a  moment's  peaee  ia  your  mtieif, 
or  look  at  you  br  an  instaoi  as  I  de  now  ?  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  there  was  nothing  either  in  the  note  that  eooeems  you, 
or  that  you  would  wish  me  to  tell  you.  In  a  few  days  yon  shall  oov 
aU  that  was  in  it,  hut  I  ask  you  as  a  Idndness  not  to  press  me  now. 
SmEolyr  you  do  not  think  me  sudi  a  child  but  that  yon  can  trust  me  in  so 
small  a  trifle.  If  you  sav  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  ooD^denoe,  you  imply 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love.  You  spoke  nobly  to  your  sister  just 
now,  Ernest,  do  not  aet  less  nobly  to  me." 

He  could  not  but  admure  her  as  she  looked  at  him^  with  her  fearless, 
unshadowed  regard,  her  head  thrown  a  little  back,  and  her  attitude  half- 
oommaDding,  half-entreating.     He  smiled  in  spite  of  himaelf, 

"  You  are  a  wayward,  spoiled  child,  BoafcriGo.  Yon  rnnst  have  yoor 
•wn  way  P 

She  gave  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot  She  hated  beiag  called  a  spoiMI 
oUld,  specially  hy  him,  and  in  a  setions  moment 

"  If  I  have  my  own  way,  have  I  your  full  confidence  too?" 

**  Yes;  but,  my  dear  Beatrice,  the  only  way  to  gain  eonfidenee  k  never 
to  excite  suspicion !''  And  Lady  Clivers  thorn  rankled  k  ravir,  for  even 
as  he  pressed  his  good  night  kisses  on  her  lips,  he  ^oaght,  leetlessly, 
<'  Shall  we  make  each  other  happy  ?  am  I  too  grave  for  hw  ? — aad  is 
she  too  wilful  for  me  ?     I  want  rest,  not  contention." 

The  night  after  that  there  was  a  hal  maeqn^  at  the  Redoote.  I  was 
just  coming  out  of  my  room  as  Beatrice  came  down  the  corridor;  Ae 
nad  her  mask  in  her  hand,  her  dress  was  something  w^te  aod  starred 
vrith  gold,  and  round  her  hair  she  had  a  little  band  of  pearls  of  £sa\s- 
aourf s  gift  I  never  saw  her  look  better,  specially  when  her  dieeka 
flushed  and  her  eves  brightened  as  Earsleourt  opened  his  door  next  nune^ 
and  met  her.  He  did  not  see  me,  the  corndor  was  empty,  and  he 
bent  down  to  her  with  fond  words  and  caresses. 

^ Do  I  look  weUr  she  said,  with  ehiU-like  delight.  ''lamaoglad, 
Enestl  I  want  to  do  you  honour.'* 

In  that  mood  he  understpod  her  well  enough,  and  he  pressed  hes 
against  his  heart  with  the  passion  that  was  in  him,  whose  strong^  he  80 
nirely  let  her  see.  Then  he  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  le^ 
her  down  the  stairs ;  and,  as  I  huighed  to  find  to  what  lengths  our  cxM 
statesman  could  come  at  last,  I  thought  Lady  Clive's  thoma  would  bei 
innocuous,  however  well  planted.  \ 

Earlseourt  never  danced ;  nothing  but  what  was  cahn  and  statelj  could  \ 
poanhly  have  suited  him ;  but  Beatrice  did,  and  walt»d  like  a  WiUia  \ 
(though  she  liked  even  better  than  that  standing  on  his  arm  and  talking  \ 
with  his  friends— diplomatic,  military,  and  ministerial— on  all  aorta  of  \ 
questions,  most  of  which  she  could  handle  nearly  as  well  as  they);  and     { 
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about  the  middle  of  tbe  eTeniog,  while  she  was  wtiiang  with  some  man 
^or  othar  who  had  begged  to  be  introduced  to  bar,  Earlec^art  kfit  the  baU- 
looin  for  ten  ninuteB  in  earneet  eomreraatiQa  with  one  of  the  Prenoh 
minittarsy  who  was  leaving  the  next  morning.  Aa  he  oame  back  again, 
I  asked  him  where  Beauice  was,  because  Powell,  of  the  Bay%  was 
bothering  my  life  out  to  introduce  him  to  her. 

**  In  the  Udl-room,  isn't  she  ?  She  is  with  Lady  MechKn,  of  course, 
if  the  waka  is  over." 

A  {JMnHiar  Toioe  stopped  him : 

<^  She  is  not  in  the  ball-room.  Go  where  you  found  her  the  other 
xughty  and  see  if  Caesar's  promised  wife  be  above  suspicion !" 

I  could  have  sworn  the  voioe  was  Lady  Clive's  ;  a  pink  domino  passed 
OS  too  &st  £or  deten^n,  but  Eaiiscourt's  lips  turned  white  at  the  subtle 
whisper,  and  he  muttered  a  fierce  oath — fiercer  from  him,  becauae  he's 
never  stirred  into  fiery  expletives.  <*  There  is  some  vile  plot  against 
her.  I  must  sift  it  to  the  bottom  ;"  and,  pushing  past  me,  he  entered 
the  ball-room.  Beatrice  was  not  there  ;  and  wending  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  he  went  in  through  several  other  apartments  leading  off  to  the 
light,  and  involuntarily  I  followed  him,  to  see  what  the  malicious  whisper 
of  the  pink  domino  had  meant.  Earlscourt  lifted  the  curtain  that  parted 
the  ante-room  firom  the  other  chamber — lifted  it  to  see  Beatrice  Boville, 
as  the  pink  domino  had  prophesied,  and  not  alone !  With  her  was  a 
man,  masked,  but  about  Earlsoourt's  height,  and  seemingly  about  his 
age,  who,  as  he  saw  us,  let  go  her  hand  with  a  laugh,  turned  on  to  a 
balcony,  which  was  but  a  yard  or  so  from  the  street,  and  dropped  on  to 
•the  pav6  below.  Beatrice  started  and  coloured,  but  I  thought  she  must 
be  the  most  desperate  actress  going,  for  she  came  up  to  Earlscourt  with  a 
smile,  and  was  about  to  put  her  hand  through  his  arm,  but  he  signed 
her  away  from  him. 

^'  Your  acting  is  quite  useless  with  me.  I  am  not  to  be  blinded  by  it 
again.     I  have  believed  in  your  truth  as  in  my  own " 

^'  So  you  may  stilL     Listen  to  me,  Ernest  T' 

<<  Hush !  do  not  add  falsehood  to  falsehood." 

He  spoks  sternly  and  coldly ;  his  pride,  which  was  as  strong  as  his  love 
for  her,  would  not  gratify  her  by  a  sign  of  the  torture  within  him,  and 
even  in  his  bitterest  anger  Earlscourt  would  never  have  been  ungentle  to 
a  woman.  That  word  acted  like  an  incantation  on  her,  the  blood  crim- 
soned her  temples,  her  eyes  literally  flashed  fire,  and  she  threw  back  her 
head  with  the  haughty,  impatient  gesture  habitual  to  her. 

^*  Falseiiood  P     Tm-ee  times  of  late  you  have  used  that  word  to  me." 

''  And  why  ?     Because  you  merited  it" 

She  stood  before  him,  the  indignant  flush  hotter  still  upon  her  cheeks, 
her  lips  curved  into  scornful  anger.  If  she  was  an  actress,  she  knew  her 
rdle  to  perfection. 

''  Do  you  speak  that  seriously.  Lord  Earslcourt?  Bo  you  believe  that 
I  have  lied  to  you  ?" 

**  God  help  me !  What  else  can  I  believe  ?"  he  muttered,  too  low  for 
her  to  hear  U. 

She  asked  him  the  question  again,  fiercely,  and  he  answered  her  briefly 
and  sternly : 

'<  I  believe  that  all  your  life  with  me  has  been  a  lie.  I  trusted  you 
implicitly,  and  how  do  you  return  it?     By  carrying  on  clandestine 
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interooune  with  another  man,  giring  him  intenriewi  that  j<m  conceal 
firom  me,  having  letters  that  yon  destroy,  doahtless  recttTing  caresses  that 
you  take  care  are  unwitnessed,  while  yon  dare  to  smile  in  my  fkce,  and 
to  dope  me  with  child-like  tenderness,  and  to  bid  me  ^ trust'  yoo  and 
beliere  in  you !  Lore  shared  to  me  is  worthless,  and  on  my  wife, 
Beatrice,  no  stain  must  rest !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  dark  shadow  spread  orer  her  countenance,  her  evil 
spirit  rose  up  in  her,  and  her  bright,  frank,  fearless  (aec  grew  almost  aa 
hard  and  cold  as  his,  while  her  teeth  were  set  together,  till  her  lips, 
usually  sofit  and  laughing,  were  pressed  into  one  straight,  haughty  line. 

''  Since  you  eire  me  up  so  easily,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  your 
will.  We  part  from  this  hour,  if  you  desire  it.  My  honour  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  yours  to  you,  and  to  those  who  dare  to  suspect  it  I  nerer  stoop  to 
defend  it  r 

"  But,  my  God !  Beatrice,  what  am  I  to  belie? e  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  please !" 

'*  What  I  please !  Child,  you  must  be  mad.  What  can  I  believe, 
but  that  you  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  actresses,  that  your  art  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sins,  the  art  that  clothes  itself  in  innocence,  and  carries 
would-be  truth  upon  its  lips.     Prove  to  me  that  I  wrong  you !" 

She  shook  her  head ;  the  devil  in  her  had  still  the  rictory ;  her  eyes 
glittered,  and  her  little  teeth  were  clenched  together. 

"  What  I  exact  is  trust  without  proof.  I  am  not  your  prisoner.  Lord 
Earlscourt,  to  be  tried  coldly,  and  acquitted  if  you  find  legal  evidence  of 
innocence;  convicted,  if  there  be  a  link  wanting.  If  you  choose  to  trust 
me,  I  have  told  you  often  your  trust  will  never  be  wronged;  if  you 
choose  to  condemn  me,  do.  I  shall  not  stoop  to  show  you  your  injus- 
tice." 

Earlscourt's  face  grew  dark  and  hard  as  hers,  bat  it  was  wonderful  how 
well  his  pride  chain^  down  all  evidence  of  suffering;  the  onJj  sign  was 
in  the  hoarseness  of,  and  quiver  in,  his  voice. 

^'  Say  nothing  more — ^prevarication  is  guilt!  God  foigiveyou,  Beatrice 
Bovillel  If  you  loved  me,  and  knelt  at  ray  feet,  I  would  not  make  yon 
my  wife  after  the  art  and  the  lies  with  which  you  have  repaid  my  trust 
Thank  God,  you  do  not  already  bear  my  name  and  my  honour  in  you 
hands r 

With  those  words  he  left  her.  Beatrice  stood  still  in  the  same  place, 
her  lips  set  in  one  scornful  line,  her  eyes  glittering,  her  brow  crimson,  her 
whole  attitude  defiant,  wronged,  and  unyielding.  Earlscourt  passed  me, 
his  face  white  as  death,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  second.  I  waited  a 
moment,  then  I  followed  my  impulse,  and  went  up  to  her. 

"  Beatrice,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  all  this  ?*' 

She  turned  her  large  eyes  on  me  haughtily. 

"  Do  you  believe  what  your  cousin  does  ? 

I  answered  her  as  briefly : 

^'  No,  I  do  not     There  is  some  mistake  here." 

She  seized  my  arm  impetuously : 

"  Promise  me,  on  your  honour,  never  to  tell  what  I  tell  to  you  wlrile  I 
live.     Promise  me,  on  your  faith  as  a  gentleman." 

**  On  my  honour,  I  promise.     Well  ?" 

"  The  man  whom  you  saw  with  me  to-night  is  my  father.     Lwd 
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Earbooort  chose  to  condemn  me  without  inquiiy,  ao  let  him!  Bnt  I  tell 
you,  that  yon  may  tell  him  if  I  die  before  him,  that  he  wronged  me. 
Yon  know,  Mr.  Boyille's — my  fother's— character.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  I  was  a  chUd,  but  when  he  heard  of  my  eneagement  to  Lord 
Earlscourt  he  found  me  out,  and  wanted  to  force  himself  on  him,  and 

borrow  money  of  him,  and "     She  stopped,  her  £Eice  was  crimson, 

but  she  went  on,  passionately :  *'  All  my  efn>rts,  of  course,  were  to  keep 
ihem  apart,  to  spare  my  father  such  degradation,  and  your  cousin  sucn 
an  application.  I  could  not  tell  Lord  Earlscourt,  for  he  is  generous  as 
the  winds,  and  I  knew  what  he  would  have  done.  My  note  was  from 
my  father;  he  wanted  to  frighten  me  into  introducing  him  to  Lord 
Earlscourt,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  I  would  not  have  your  cousin  dis- 
graced or  pained  by Arthur,  that  is  all  my  crime !     No  very  great 

one,  is  it  ?^  And  she  laughed  a  loud  bitter  laugh,  as  unlike  her  own 
as  the  stormy  shadow  on  her  face  was  like  the  usual  sunshine. 

**  fiut,  great  Heaven!  why  not  have  told  this  to  Earlscourt?'* 

She  signed  me  to  silence  with  d  passionate  gesture. 

**  No!  'He  dishonoured  me  with  suspicion;  let  him  go.  I  forbid  you 
ever  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  have  told  you  to  him.  If  he  has  pride, 
so  have  I.  He  would  hold  no  dishonour  greater  than  for  another  man 
to  charge  him  with  a  lie.  My  truth  is  as  untainted  as  his,  and  my  honour 
as  dear  to  me.  He  accused  me  wrongly ;  let  him  repent.  I  would  have 
loved  and  reverenced  him  as  never  any  woman  yet  could  do ;  but  once 
suspected,  I  could  find  no  happiness  with  him.  Hb  bitter  words  are 
stamped  into  my  heart  I  shall  never  forget — I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever 
forgive — them.  I  can  bear  anything  but  injustice  or  misconception.  If 
any  doubt  me,  they  are  free  to  do  so ;  theirs  is  the  sin,  not  mine.  As 
he  has  sown  so  must  he  reap,  and  so  must  I  !'*  A  low  gasping  sob 
choked  her  voice,  but  she  stood  like  a  little  Pythoness,  the  pearls  gleam- 
ing above  her  brow,  her  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  the  colour  burning  in 
her  face,  her  attitude  what  it  was  when  he  left  her,  defiant,  wronged,  un- 
yielding. She  swept  away  from  me  to  a  man  who  was  coming  through 
the  other  room,  and  he  stared  at  her  set  lips  and  her  gleaming  eyes  as 
she  asked  him,  carelessly,  ^*  Count  Avony'i,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  take  me  to  Lady  Mechlin?" 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her.  She  lefb  the  Bad  with  her  aunt  as 
soon  as  the  day  dawned,  and  when  I  went  to  our  hotel,  I  found  that 
Earlscourt  had  ordered  post-horses  immediately  he  quitted  the  ball- 
room, and  gone — where,  he  did  not  leave  word.  So  my  presentiment  was 
verified :  the  pride  of  both  had  come  in  conflict,  and  the  pride  of  neither 
had  succumbed.  How  long  it  would  sustain  and  satisfy  them,  I  could 
not  guess;  but  Lady  Clive  smiled  again,  as  sweetly  as  ladies  ever  do 
when  their  thorns  have  thriven  and  brought  forth  abundant  fruit.  Some 
other  time  I  will  tell  you  how  I  saw  Bbatbicb  Boville  agiun;  but  I 
often  thought  of 

Pauline,  by  pride 

Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time ! 

when  I  recalled  her  with  the  pearls  above  her  brow,  and  her  pasrionate, 
gleaming  eyes^  and  her  fearless,  scornful,  haughty  anguish,  as  she  had 
stood  before  me  that  night  when  Fau>£  v.  Pride  caused  the  wreck  of 
both  their  lives. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Bt  Mb&  Bushbt* 

DSAS,  pleMUit  Wathingionl  Wkm  I  mnember  the  happj  days  I 
•pent  then^  now  muiy  jeait  tLga,  with  land,  ho^ntable  friendly  I  gneve 
to  ihink  of  the  ai^  ehiuige  which  has  so  leeentlj  taken  pkee  in  it,  and 
(he  stiU  worse  calamities  which  maj  befisl  it,  if  it  dioold  nnhappiiy 
become  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  AIm,  that  the  racing  paiwcms  of  man 
— the  tenant  of  this  earth  but  for  a  brief  spaoe — should  OTetwh^m  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  multitudes  of  heii^  whose  uni^  has 
presented  so  wondei&il  a  spectacle  to  the  rest  of  the  world !  Alas,  that 
the  Angels  of  Discord  and  Destmction  should  have  swept  with  thmr 
dusky  i^jpoison-dioppiBg  wii^  OTer  that  vast  land  wfa«e  peaee  mnd 
pgoroerity  had  so  long  smiled! 

Where  now  is  the  patriotism  of  which  the  Americans  boasted  so  kmdlj? 
Where  now  the  gntteful  aDeigiance  to  the  memoiy  of  that  Washingtoo, 
whose  honoured  and  heroic  name  seemed,  Hke  a  necromantic  speM,  to 
imite  in  one  gigantic  bond  the  inhabitants  of  the  nagged  snow-dad  hiUi 
of  Ae  NorCh,  and  of  the  bomii^  plains  of  the  South? 

The  spell  is  broken,  and  the  North  and  the  South  have  thrown  off  die 
ties  of  brotherhood,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  fioes.  •  Yet  this  politioal 
convulsion  has  not  been  the  work  of  a  moral  vokanie  enq>1ioQ,  or  un- 
expected conflagration.  It  has  been  silently  creeping  on,  instigated  bf 
an  overbearing  spirit  of  interference*  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sore  ^irit  «if 
jealousy  at  such  interference  on  the  other.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
meddling  and  repelling  of  meddling  could  go  on  amicably,  and  now  dm 
pent-up  storm  has  burst,  and  the  great  Transatlantic  lepdUic  is  in  the 
agonies  of  dissolution !  YA  ibis  crisis  was  not  wholly  unforeseen;  it  was 
prophesied,  among  others,  by  an  old  Indian  seer  some  yesB  age,  when 
all  was  smooth  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

I  visited  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada  durii^  my  youthful  ^j% 
in  company  with  some  near  relations,  and  our  party  made  the  longest 
halts  at  New  York  and  at  Washington.  We  also  p^ietrated  some  wij 
into  the  then  wild  interior,  and  had  the  pleasure,  or  rather  the  wkeary, 
of  travelling  over  what  used  to  be  called  *<  corduroy  roads** — vis.  trees 
felled  on  each  side  of  a  swamp  of  thick  mud,  and  thrown  across  it 
in  their  rough  native  state.  Pains  were  seldom  taken  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  formed  by  the  curvatures  of  these  mighty  trees  so  laige  in  thor 
drcumference ;  ther^re  it  may  be  imagined  how  disagreeable  was  the 
sensation,  and  how  fatiguing  the  exercise  of  bumping  over  diese  kg 
roads. 

Thoroughly  exhausted,  we  reached  one  evening  a  rude  inn,  situated  in 
a  small  clearance  by  the  roadside.  It  was  nothing  better  than  a  k>g-hn^ 
yet  ttie  pvotpect  of  rest  even  under  so  humble  a  roof  was  hailed  wi& 
satisfaction.  The  evening  was  chiDy,  and  almost  an  entire  tree  vras 
stuffsd  into  the  wide  dnmney,  pOed  upon  the  ample  hearth^  and  craddei 
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and  UaMd  to  Ae  immnM«r  dMyor,  fioe  wooU  hM  ihov^t,  «£  ib 
d]glrtly4fiEamed  •dsmkilA. 

<^  our  way  ikitiier^we  iuA  pitfod  ebie  by  «foiMt  whew  theie  btd 
mondlj  hMB  a &».     In  die  pale  moooligbt  tme^eofohed  and  bl—kened 


DBS  of  <lhe  traei,  itaodiog  each  dear  of  the  othet^far  ike  tall  gcassattd 
the  ttnek  hualgr'Uiiderwoady  wUeh  had,  as  it  wave,  cewnecteH  teee  to  toa% 
had  been  burned  down,  looked  like  a  grim  array  of  dark  spectaas  frowning 
on  ibe  iBtradan  uto  Aat  diaarieii  aditude.  Stmnfi^e  imrnm  to  the  aye  of 
the  least  im^nalrwe  Ihaie  watiktad  ateaat  aatnadad.!  And  ihe  aolemmlj 
of  the  aeene  usaa  enhanced  by  the  deep  silenfia  aioond,  &r  there  was  not 
a  leaf  stirring  in  the  air ;  the  devooting  ekoMnt  had  oonavBaad  them  alii 

Much  caanut  be  aaid  lor  mbt  aoaoaamedatian  dnrinf  the  night,  all 
tnnrellers  ocenpyiQg  one  and  die  aaaM  reoaa,  thoqgh,  happily,  not  obmb 
and  the  eame  eanoh.  But  the  wieaiy  eaa  aleep  anywhere,  even  on  tha 
bare  boarda  of  Ike  open  daok  af  a  ahip  at  aea,  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
mnnaurs  of  the  dasfaiag  wastes.  The  next  BMNmiag,  afiar  a  yery  tolaiaUe 
bieakftat  of  tea  with  aaaple  aacar,  pnaapkiw  and  cocn-oakes,  boneyoamh^ 
and  veniaon  atoaks  fer  thoae  nho  liked  them,  we  prepared  toexplore  tha 
loeality.  There  had  been  diacoyered  at  some  l&ttle  distance  from  thia 
place  a  high  mound  filled  with  bones— an  Indian  grave,  wheve,  probably, 
the  senains  of  those  who  had  &Uen  on  aooEie  ancient  battle-field  had  been 
deposited — and  the  reat  of  my  party  had  gone  to  aee  it,  and  to  wonder, 
from  the  enoemoos  siae  of  most  of  the  whitened  bones,  if  the  aboriginea 
of  that  part  of  the  eoontry  had  been  giants.  But  I,  not  being  much 
given  even  ihen  to  iakiag  lour  walks,  had  strolled  into  a  neighbonnng 
ferest,  which,  wnanathad  by  fire  or  the  hatehet,  stood  in  its  pnatine 
■uignifieenee.  I  <fid  not  ventnre  thefe^  howevac,  nntil  I  had  bean 
assured  that  then  wave  no  wild  beasts  or  wild  Indians  lurking  in  it* 
After  aanntoihig  on  a  little,  I  enferaed  a  rather  wide  path,  atitewed  mth 
fidlen  leaves,  while  the  weU-eovered  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  met  £», 
£w  above  my  head,  fioraiing  a  ^wdant  mof  to  this  long  and  almost 
straight  alky.  I  had  taken  iriih  aae  my  sketch-book  and  eamp^tool, 
a»l  was  laolung  forward  to  a  morning  of  quiet  enjoynuAt,  studying  the 
trees  and  adosiring  the  varied  £[^iagc^  richer  in  its  autuamal  tints  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Just  branching  oS  firom  the  spot  where  I  had  sat  down  to  sketch,  theae 
was  a  narrow  forest  glade,  at  the  extremity  of  whie^ihe  trees  seemed  to 
mingle  in  one  denao  maas.  Was  it  a  shadow  or  a  figure  that  I  suddenly 
perceived  in  that  leafy  alley?  I  looked  at  first  carelessty,  and  then  with 
some  anxiety,  as  I  observed  that  it  was  a  taU  figure  slowly  advancing. 
Every  moment  the  form  became  more  distinct,  and  I  speedily  saw  that  it 
was  that  of  an  Indian*  My  first  idea  was  to  catch  up  my  camp-stool 
and  nm  as  faat  aa  I  oould  liack  to  the  entrance  of  the  forMt,  but  I  le- 
membeved  how  fieet  of  foot  the  Indians  aee,  and  that  I  would  be  eaailT 
overtaken  if  the  advancing  figure  thought  fit  to  exercise  his  tomahawK 
upon  my  unludcy  caput,  so  I  hravdy  remained  to  £u)e  the  foe.  Tha 
Indian  slowly  approauied,  and  I  pero^vad  that  the  figure  was  that  of  an 
old  man,  with  nhaip,  daath-mce  features,  and  almost  a  skeleton,  though 
the  breadth  acroas  the  shoulders  told  how  powtffiil  had  been  his  frame 
when  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had  the  dignified  hearing  so  often  seen 
aaaong  the  Red  Indian  chiefr,  and  the  expression  of  his  wan  countonaaoe 
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wtf  that  of  deep  mdanoholj.  He  walked  tteadUj  forward,  and  I  roie 
from  mj  eamp-ttool,  and  bowed  my  head  respecifally  to  him  ae  he  came 
nearer.  He  stopped,  and  I  looked  narrowly  at  him  to  see  if  the  dreaded 
tomahawk  were  fbrthooming,  bat  none  waa  Tisible.  His  fleshkes  hands 
hung  loosely  by  his  sides,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  weapon 
eonoealed  in  the  folds  of  the  bhinket  whioh  was  thrown  so  gxaodhUy  over 
<me  shoulder.  ' 

*^  Youog  pale  fisioe,^  he  said — and  his  yoice  sounded  as  hollow  as  if  it 
had  come  from  the  bowels  of  he  earth,  '<  what  seek  you  here  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  stranger,"  I  replied,  "  come  to  yisit  your  superb  eountiy, 
and  I  was  admiring  this  beautifril  wood." 

"  The  name  of  stranger  was  once  a  claim  upon  the  hospitality  of  our 
tribes,"  he  said.  '*  But  now  it  can  only  awaken  hatred  in  our  minds* 
What  hare  we  not  suffered  frt>m  your  race  ?  They  hare  robbed  us  of  the 
land  that  the  Great  Spirit  bestowed  on  us — they  have  driven  us  from  our 
homes  and  our  hunting-grounds — they  have  massacred  us  in  thw  wanton 
eruelty,  and  annihilated  whole  tribes  of  our  people;  and  the  remnant 
whom  their  cupidity  spared  they  are  destroying  with  their  6re-water 
poison.  Could  they  not  have  lived  in  their  own  lands  beyond  the  blue 
seas,  and  left  to  us  our  andent  soil?" 

^*They  oertunly  had  no  right  to  usurp  your  country,"  I  replied. 
**  And  on  this  vast  continent  there  was  room  enough  for  them  without 
disturbing  you,  since  they  found  it  needful  to  traverse  oceans  in  search  of 
gain  or  space  whidi  their  own  smaller  countries  denied  to  them." 

The  Indian  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
lifted  one  shrivelled  arm  and  pointed  upwards  to  the  skies: 

**  Pale  face  I  Yonder  the  Great  Spirit  dwells,  and  he  has  mariced  die 
wrongs  that  his  people  have  suffered.  Yonder  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can 
hear  the  groans  wrung  from  the  hearts  of  their  persecuted  brethren — 
they  can  hear,  and  they  can  revenge!  Stranger — mark  my  words! — 
you  will  live  to  see  these  multitudes  of  grasping  whites^  who  have  spread 
like  wildfire  over  our  once  tranquil  land,  turn  in  wrath  against  each 
other ;  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  hatred,  will  spring  up  amon^  them,  and 
the  tie  that  holds  together  that  mighty  nation,  who  are  boiiding  thdr 
proud  cities  where  the  Red  men  chased  the  wild  deer  in  freedom,  and 
who  are  covering  with  their  big  canoes  the  deep  lakes  and  broad  riven 
of  our  country,  willliurst  like  a  bubble  on  the  stream,  the  sway  of  thdr 
one  great  Father  will  be  cast  off,  and,  like  the  savage  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  will  seek  to  prey  upon  each  other.  Pale  face !  The  Indian 
prophet  does  not  speak  foolishly — he  sees  into  the  iar  future,  and  his 
words  are  true !" 

A  bird  of  bright  plumage  flew  past  at  that  moment,  and  I  moved  h«lf 
round  to  look  at  it ;  when  I  turned  back  towards  the  Indian  aeer  he  was 
gone.  How  had  he  so  suddenly  disappeared?  There  was  no  sound  of 
his  footsteps  on  the  crisp  leaves  beneath —there  was  no  vestige  of  lus  re- 
ceding figure  anywhere  around.  Was  he  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood; 
or  had  a  spirit  who  haunted  the  woods  that  had  belonged  to  his  Indian 
sires  appeared  before  me  ?  Whatever  the  apparition  had  been,  I  folt  «c- 
ceedingiy  awe-struck,  and  the  loneliness  around  became  so  oppressive, 
that  I  hastened  back  to  the  busy  interior  of  the  log-house  bn.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  any  aged  Indian  who  frequented  that  neighbourhood. 
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and  the  mistress  of  the  hostelry  did  her  utmost  to  oonyince  me  that  I 
must  certainly  have  seen  a  spectre,  thoog^  I  stoutly  maintuned  that 
ghosts  only  walked  by  night  It  was  one  of  her  arguments  in  farour  of 
the  revenant  view  of  the  matter,  that  there  was  no  church  within  many 
miles  of  the  place,  that  the  word  of  God  was  seldom  heard  there,  and 
that  she  herself  sometimes  forgot  which  was  Sunday.  It  was  probable, 
she  thought,  that  such  unhallowed  ground  might  be  haunted  by  evil 
spirits  from  another  world.  She  would  speak  to  one  of  the  missionary 
preachers  about  it  the  next  time  that  a  lore-feast  was  held  in  their 
vicinity.     I,  of  course,  nerer  had  the  benefit  of  the  missionary's  opinion. 

Shortly  aiUr  Congress  had  met  we  went  to  Washington.  It  was  the 
most  stirring  season  there  then — that  is,  while  Congpress  was  sitting.  There 
were  no  end  of  evening  parties,  besides  the  receptions  at  the  President's 
house;  and  in  the  mornings  it  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  the  Capitol  to 
listen  to  the  speeches,  either  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  House.  I  do  not  know  whether  American  liberty  sanctioned  the 
admission  of  anybody  and  everybody  to  these  political  stances,  but  as  we 
had  influential  frienas  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  in. 

There,  Webster — one  of  the  most  vehement  orators  of  the  day — used 
to  thunder  against  Great  Britain,  and  denounce  the  £kielish  in  no  mild 
terms;  there,  Mr.  Calhoun,  always  sensible  and  gentlemanly,  used  to 
deliver  his  calmer  speeches ;  ai^  Henry  Clay — ah  I  he  was  tiie  ornament 
of  the  Congress  Hall ! — it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  and 
equally  delightful  to  converse  with  him  in  private  society,  and  to  watdi  the 
play  of  his  animated,  intellectual  countenance,  with  its  deep-set,  penetrating 
eyes !  There  was  a  yery  pleasant  circle  in  Washington  that  winter,  and 
the  61ite  of  them  used  to  meet  at  the  private  soir^  of  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
vrife  of  the  celebrated  John  Quincey  Adams.  She  was  a  woman  of  very 
polished  and  elegant  manners,  highly  accomplished,  and  also  extremely 
amiable.  Mr.  Adams,  whose  broad,  massive  forehead  was  Tery  expressive 
of  talent,  spoke  but  littie  in  general  society,  though  he  was  always  cour- 
teous to  his  guests. 

The  receptions  at  the  presidential  abode  were  amuring,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  people  who  thronged  the  handsome  saloons.  There  were  the 
belles  of  Washington;  among  whom  one  of  the  prettiest  was  Miss 
America  Peters,  whose  mother,  the  beautiful  and  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Peters,  was  a  niece  of  General  Washington ;  there  were  delegates  from 
the  Soudiem  states,  gentlemanly  and  clever  men;  tiiere  were  Ken- 
tuckians,  clever  too,  but  very  rough,  and  utterly  despising  all  attention 
to  evening  costume;  conceited  Bostonians,  bustling  New  Yorkers,  and 
Indian  chiefe,  with  their  quiet,  grave  dignity,  equipped  in  their  richly 
embroidered  mocassins  and  belts,  their  blankets  of  different  colours,  and 
some  vrith,  and  some  without,  their  coronets  of  feathers.  A  young 
Cherokee  chief  was  the  handsomest  among  tiiem ;  he  had  a  fine  stately 
figure,  and  well-formed  features.  He  spoke  Enelish  well  for  an  Indian, 
and  even  wrote  verses  in  that  language.  A  little  poem,  highly  compli- 
mentary, was  addressed  by  him  to  a  young  lady  of  our  party;  but  his 
admiration  was  somewhat  damped,  subsequently,  by  seeing  the  said 
damsel  waits  (a  dance  of  which  he  did  not  approve)  one  evening  at  a 
party  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Thornton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington.    A  grand- 
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nephew  of  Dr.  lliorntoiiy  JJmdbmkm^ — now  Captein — Thoefcfi  TtSbci^ 
wm  0D»  amoi^  the  gaflaat  offieen  sfant  op  so  Im^  at  Port  Smatet  latolj^ 
witk  Major  Amdenon;  one  of  tiist  bimre  fitde  band  nko  endurad  m 
manj  pn^atioiit  and  hardskipf ,  in  a  pk—  wluoh  oiq;iit  t»  hme^  bean 
gamaoned  bj  eigbt  bondred  men,  but  had  only  aefentj  witinn  ifci  kland 
waDfj 

On*  ofieiuBg  we  had  been  at  a  party  where  aU  the  nolniiefea  of 
WathiDi^a  were  atiembled,  and,  among  die  namhec^  GesCTal  Jadnoo» 
who  looked  exaetfy  Kke  an  old  Metbodiit  panon ;  the  Rn»ian  durgi 
«Paflkire9)  an  exceedingly  talested,  agreeable  ann,  aadarfiiat-iate  lin|^iait 
—he  had  trandated  horn  French  into  EogWi  Aat  beantifiil  tsia  "^Tfae 
Leper  of  Aoet;''  andMr.  Randolph,  who  wae  ae  Tain  of  laaLi^bn  dweenfc 
Hif  fbreftithers  had  been  ehiefii  of  their  tribe^  and  renowned  wanion  fiom 
time  iflunenorial ;  and  Mr.  Randolph  considered  his  aacastvy  qinte  as 
aristocratie  and  noble  as  that  of  any  duke  in  Christen  Aom.  ^  wsa  a 
ataanch  friend  to  England,  and  always  spdce  wamdy  in  &fear  of  the 
EnrHA  at  the  Congress  HalL  It  mnst  be  owned  there  were  TSiy  few 
on  his  side  of  the  qaestbn. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  the  ground  was  corered  witfc  ioe,  and  Tery 
sfippery  in  conseqnence.  Ott  leaving  the  party,  and  ahout  to  deserad 
the  steps  to  goto  ourcsmage,  the  gendeatian whose  aim  I  had  soddealy 
lost  his  footing,  and  ^pped  down  the  steps  and  acroas  the  paven 
dn^gieg  me  witii  him.     It  was  rather  a  p«riloas  momen^  ibr  the 


liage  was  jnst  coming  np,  and  we  should  ineritaUy  have  Ik&n  among 
the  horses'  feet  had  not  General  Huston,  who  had  been  eacoiting  a  Uy 
to  her  house  almost  next  door,  pereeired  ^e  predicament  we  wcts  ia^ 
and,  hurrying  fbrward,  plsntsd  his  foot  firmly  on  the  snowy  groond  just 
between  us  and  the  horses,  and,  extending  hn  sinewy  anns|  reesiTed  the 
exHsonsul  from  Tunis  and  myself  against  his  aasple  chest,  and,  dosii^ 
his  arms  around  us  both,  held  us  in  a  tight  embrace.  Fortunate  it  wss 
fbr  us  that  Greneral  Houston,  a  man  of  uneommon  height,  was  so  ttnag 
and  so  good  natured ! 

We  had  to  drive  round  by  tiie  Capitol  in  order  to  take  a  My  of  our 
party  to  her  hoteL  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  As  we  paned  nesa 
the  Capitol,  I  pereeiyed  a  figure  standing  at  the  head  of  its  marble  st^s, 
with  one  arm  stretched  out  in  a  tfireatening  attitude,  as  if  deaounra^ 
OTil  on  the  sleeping  ci^f  beneath.  Ify  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  imposhig 
figure,  and  I  discerned,  to  my  g^reat  surprise,  that  it  was  my  Indmn  ae- 
munntance  of  the  forest  in  ^e  interior :  Uiere  was  no  mistaking  that  wiM 
%nre  and  that  pecnliar  countenance^  which  locked  lihe  diat  of  an  sai- 
DMted  corpse^  My  first  impdse  was  to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  ascend 
the  Capitm  steps,  and  accost  him ;  but  I  remembered  that  I  had  on  a 
ball-dress  and  tida  satin  Aeesw  I  ooald  not  well  hare  waded 
through  the  snow,  sol  was  obliged  to  giro  up  the  hope  of  i 
whether  my  fi>rest  apparition  were  sdbstance  or  shadow. 

When  we  dro?e  boBewards,  after  depositing  oar  friend  at  her  hoisl^ 
the  figuie  waa  ne  longer  to  be  aseiu 

When  the  weather  besame  senewhat  nilder,  we  fixed  a  day  toiriai* 
Mount  VemoB^  the  nsidenee  in  life^  the  resting-phMe  m,  death,  of  oee 
of  the  greatest  awn  the  werid'  ever  saw— George  Washington.  Tbe 
hero's  home  waa  is  bseping  wtA  tkesimpfieHy  of  hia  chavaatsr.    ft  waa 
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a  plain  stractuTe,  comfortable,  but  without  any  attempt  at  ^tate,  show^ 
or  ornament.  We  went  all  oyer  the  house :  the  chamber  he  died  in  was 
extremely  interesting,  but  stfll  more  so  was  ttie  room  in  which  he 
habitually  sat — the  room  where  he  read,  and  wrote,  and  thought  You 
felt  in  that  quiet  room  as  if  it  were  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  some 
invisible  being,  good  and  holy :  it  was  the  remembrance  of  Washing^n 
(hat  pervaded  aU.  His  favourite  arm-chair — ^tfaen,  when  I  saw  it,  not 
wormeaten — was  placed,  as  it  used  to  be  in  his  life,  near  a  window  down 
to  the  ground,  or  rather  a  door,  which  opened  upon  a  lawn,  not  extensive^ 
but,  with  its  soft  green  carpet,  soothing  to  the  eye,  and  upon  which  that 
eagle  eye  must  so  often  have  rested.  There  was  but  little  furniture  in 
the  rooms,  and  that  of  the  plainest  description.  In  one  apartment  was 
an  old  harpsichord — Washington  was  fona  of  music — and  its  tones,  faint 
and  hollow^  were  in  aceoidanoe  with  die  death-like  air  of  everything 
around. 

We  dOflsed  the  law%  and  after  passing  through  some  neglected  tanglecF 
paths,  we  stood  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  mighty  dmd !  It  is  en* 
dosed  by  a  brick  wall,  if  I  remember  aright,  smd  there  are  iron  rsi&igs 
in  front,  through  which  yon  see  the  white  marble  8are<^hagiis,  bearing, 
88  its  inscription,  the  one  name,  *^  WASHnraTOir.'' 

Some  unprui^d  trees  and  boshes^  rank  from  negleet,  partly  smr* 
sounded  the  small  space  in  which  the  tomb  is  enclbsed.  The  majesty  of 
his  name,  the  glorf  of  his  memafy,  aie  there,  but  his  country  has  done 
Bothing  to  show  honoor  to  the  remaina  of  its  departed  hero.  Yet,  as 
long  as  the  broad  Potomac  flows  beneadi — though  tlie  ^  star-spangled 
banner^  may  be  trampled  in  the  dust — that  name  wffl  five,  bright  a9 
the  sua  i^at  riiinea  on  the  Western  World. 

We  were  aU  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  sacred  spot,  when  I 
heard  a  slight  mstliBg  among  the  bushes  near,  and  beheld  a  figure  sud- 
denly growing  up,  as  ii  were^  from  among  them.  To  my  great  surprise, 
it  was  my  ancient  frknd  of  the  forest !  No  spirit;  goblin,  or  magician, 
bat  a  bond^fide  (dd  Indian !  He  recognised  me  also,  for,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  my  party,  he  eaclaimed : 

"  Hml,  stranger,  again  I  You  are  looking  on  the  great  white  man's 
grrave!"  Then  pointing  with  his  shriveled  finger  to  tile  name  of 
Washmgton,  he  added :  '^  Be  dreamed  that  the  power  he  had  raised 
would  last  lor  countless  nnlHona  of  moons,  for  as  long  as  i^  distant 
stars  sparkle  in  the  heavens,  and  the  vast  waters  glisten  in  their  course 
on  earth ;  but  it  will  rot  like  yonder  decaying  tree ;  it  wiQ  crumble 
away  like  y<»dflr  mouldering  stone!  The  Indian  prophet  speaks  not 
idly — he  sees  into  the  £ur  fiitnre,  and  his  words  are  true  I" 
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Vague  as  the  inference  was  which  Lorn  drew  firom  Smndge's  revela- 
tion, it  soffioed  to  fill  him  with  uneasiness.  He  could  not  help  fearing^ 
that  he  had  rashly  taken  service  with  a  person  whose  present  course  of 
Ufe  was  not  reputaUe,  and  whose  past,  perhaps,  would  hear  still  less  to  be 
inquired  into.  As  yet  there  had  been  no  overt  act  on  the  Count's  part 
to  identify  him  with  anything  wrong,  but  he  took  so  decided  an  interest 
in  Mr.  Drakeford's  proceedings,  and  appeared  so  intimately  connected 
with  all  his  affairs,  that  Lorn  felt  perfectly  convinced  a  partnership 
existed  between  them,^and,  from  what  he  had  just  learned,  he  rightly 
supposed  it  did  not  exist  for  strictly  honest  purposes.  In  a  material  point 
of  view,  Lorn  had  profited  greatly  by  the  change  in  hiB  circamstancea 
since  he  consented  to  leave  Mr.  Squirl:  his  work  was  comparatively 
light,  he  was  well  dressed,  well  fed,  and  had  even  money  in  his  pocket ; 
hut  these  advantages*  were  counterbalanced  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  not  doine  the  right  thing  to  deserve  them.  Hb  life  at  the  pawn- 
hroker's  had  heen  plain,  direct,  and  noticeable  by  all  the  world — he  did 
not  care  a  pin  who  knew  it !  Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  closely  shnt 
up,  and  secretly  engaged  in  pursuits  which,  since  he  came  to  understand 
their  nature,  were  more  than  questionable:  so  unworthy,  indeed^  that 
even  a  poor  common  drudge  like  the  maid-of-all-work,  with  little  nicety 
of  moral  perception,  could  not  contain  her  scorn  in  spealdog  of  them, 
lorn  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  remonstrate  vrith  his  employers  Ae 
next  time  he  was  set  to  his  accustomed  task.  V^hat  might  be  ^  result 
of  his  remonstrance  ?  Could  they  force  him  to  do  what  he  disliked,  or 
would  they  turn  him  into  the  street  if  he  refused?  That  was  the  wont 
which  could  happen.  No !  To  he  cast  out  was  not,  in  itself,  the  worst 
There  was  something  more  than  the  punishment  of  being  sent  adril^ 
something  lost  by  the  act  which  nothing  could  replace.  He  might  never 
see'Esther  again,  and  that  thought  pained  him  as  much,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  as  when  a  few  years  betore  death  had  deprived  him  in  Mrs. 
Squirl  of  his  only  friend. 

How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  a  feeling  like  this  had  taken  possessioa 
of  one  so  young? 

The  words  spoken  to  Lorn  by  Esther  on  the  night  he  saw  her  fiist 
were  always  present  to  his  memory  ;  it  is  on  such  words  that  the  yoang 
heart  dwells  when  once  it  has  heen  deeply  moved. 

"Foolish  boy,**  she  had  said,  in  a  tone  unheard  by  him  before,  **I 
must  not  ring  to  you  again :  it  will  do  you  hum."   Ajid  he  had  told  her 
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in  reply  thut  nothing  could  do  him  so  much  good ;  and  not  on  that  night 
only,  but  often  afterwards,  she  had  sune  to  give  him  pleasure. 

Was  this  in  Esther  a  ample  act  of  Icindness?  It  is  we  who  ask  the 
question. 

A  beautiful  girl  like  Esther,  conscious  of  her  beauty — as  what  girl 
possessing  it  is  not? — conscious  of  her  talents,  which  were  being  culti- 
vated for  an  especial  purpose,  could  scarcely  mean  more  than  kindness  in 
giving  pleasure  to  a  boy  like  Lorn.  And  yet  a  girl  of  nearly  eighteen, 
and  a  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  are  in  their  relation  to  each  other  two 
Tory  different  beings.  The  first,  already  iu  feeling  a  woman,  knows  the 
nature  of  her  power,  and  is  seldom  indisposed  to  exercise  it;  while  the 
last,  with  years  to  wait  before  experience  teaches  liim  the  knowledge 
which  in  her  is  intuitive,  is  in  her  hands  anything  she  pleases.  There 
comes  a  time  when  their  mutual  positions  are  reversed,  hut  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  fivst  instance,  is  always  with  the  sex  which  it  is  courtesy  at 
that  period  of  life  to  call  the  sof^r.  If  Lorn,  then,  was  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  his  reply  to  Esther,  do  not  suppose  that  she  was  unable  to 
appreciate  it.  The  tears  that  swam  in  his  eyes  had  told  her  that  his 
heart  was  touched,  and  the  eagerness  of  his  speech  only  added  confirma- 
tion to  the  fact  she  so  quickly  discovered.  Compassion  for  one  situated 
as  Lorn  was  might  have  influenced  father  in  some  degree,  but  to  sway 
him  according  to  her  every  mood,  to  make  him  joyous  and  sad  by  turns, 
to  gladden  him  by  a  glance,  to  govern  him  by  a  single  gesture,  was  a  . 
sweet  authority  which  she  could  not  refinun  from  using.  If  Lorn  had 
dared  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  she  would  have  laughed  at  him,  and 
once  more  called  him  a  foolish  boy  ;  but  yet  it  secretly  gratified  her  to 
feel  that  he  did  love  her.  She  had  no  thought  of  returning  his  passion, 
avowed  or  undeclared,  for  a  girl  of  eighteen— -or  any  woman  till  she 
reaches  the  atas  innominata — thinks  it  a  derogation  to  love  one  younger 
than  herself;  but  this  consideration  did  not  prevent  her  from  sufferings 
if  she  did  not  actually  encourage,  his  love.  As  to  Lorn,  he  had  no 
thought  of  happiness  but  in  being  near  Esther,  and  hence  that  apprehen- 
sion worse  than  the  struggle  for  existence,  if  it  so  happened  that  he  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Frankness  was  the  basis  of  Lom's  character,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart  he  resolved  to  ask  Esther  whether  the  suspicions  instilled  into  him 
were  with  or  without  foundation,  abstidning,  as  a  natural  sense  of 
honour  prompted  him,  from  saying  by  whom  those  suspicions  had  been 
strengthened. 

However  willing  to  profit  by  the  exertions  of  others,  Mrs.  Drakeford 
was  not  one  who  passed  her  time  in  eating  the  bread  of  graceful  idleness. 
Kovel-reading  and  parrot-feeding  were  relaxations  in  wluch  she  indulged 
when  there  was  notning  else  for  her  to  do ;  but  the  firm  of  which  she  was 
A  member  did  not  admit  of  sleeping  partners,  and,  like  the  rest,  she  had 
pursuits  which  gave  her  a  very  fair  share  of  work,  though  what  they  were 
Lorn  could  not  even  guess  at.  The  ingenuous  Smudge  had  prombed  him 
some  explanation  respecting  Mrs.  Drakeford,  but  her  latest  discovery  in 
all  probability  absorbed  her  so  entirely  as  to  drive  away  every  other 
thought,  and  what  she  suspected  of  her  mistress  remained  untold.  It  was 
not  easy,  indeed,  for  even  so  determined  a  ferret  as  Smudge  to  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Drakeford's  mystery,  for  hers  was  not  an  occupation 
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iriiich  took  her  eoMteotirfrtfliboM*.  Thk  btt  §^t^  frmMami  withtfci 
eccMioiial  abMiiee  of  Mr.  Drakeford  and  d»  Camnk,  had  givem  Lorn 
more  than  one  of  the  opportunities  in  which  he  deliehted  of  seekua^  out 
Eidier,  and  afforded  him  the  meaaa  of  apptoaahiag  her  after  haaung  the 
aferange  story  of  the  Wanded  shonlder. 

E^her,  who  was,  aa  vsoal^  at  her  piano  whsa  Lam  Vawiifd  for  adaaiai* 
mm,  instaatlj  peroetred  that  sooaethii^  tiouhled  hiati. 

«<What  is  the  matter?'*  Ae  said,  sauKiig— "^joa  leak  glooaij  aiii 
imcomforlable.  Do  joa  eome  for  BMue  to  eheer  yma,  or  bit  paMock's 
▼oice?^ 

«"  Ahr  retried  Lorn,  yieldmi^  to  tha  fiMeinalMn  ef  bar  aanle,  aiii 
itriring  to  dear  his  hrow,  •'jom  kmgh  at  ma,  Misa  Esther;  but  I  kid 
really  a  serions  matter  to  speak  to  ]fO«  ahoot." 

''It  19  serions,  then,  no  kmger,  since  I  hara  hHighed  at  it.  Thai  is 
exactly  what  ooght  to  be,  and  you  shall  hare  year  zewaid.  Coaas  here 
and  torn  the  page ;  I  will  sing  yaii  ona  of  mj  newest  aonga!** 

For  die  next  ten  minntes  Lorn  was  bst  m  rantaie^  and  qmie  fiomt 
his  late  cause  of  diseomlbrt     Bat  he  vaa  reauaded  of  it  hj  Eamar 

hmwmmtf 

^  Now,*  she  said,  stof^ing  suddenly,  ^  my  curiosity  mMt  be  satisfied! 
What  hare  jovl  got  to  aay  ?* 

^  Only  to  ask  yen  not  te  Iea?e  odT."^ 

**  YoQ  are  insatiaUe.    But  I  am  tbed  ef  smgiae.  I  wooid  ■ 
talk/ 

**  It  diaH  ho  as  you  wish;  yet  bow  I  do  set  Ike  to  begin," 

*Oh,  hare  courage,"  i^  sud,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
triumph.     ^  Ce  n'Sest  que  le  praasier  paa  qui  ooAta.'' 

^ThtLt  is  French,"  said  Lon,  ""i  know  hj  tika  sound.  I  wish  I 
understood  it  T 

*'  Qaite  easjr  to  learn.  I  will  teadi  you--peihi^"  retaraed  JStAeg. 
**  Tot  the  opening  lesson,  I  will  tell  you  what  that  pfaxaae  signifies  :  <  the 
first  step  is  the  only  dUBcult  one* — in  other  wordj^  a«  I  said  befbra^ 
hafe  courage." 

'^  I  ought  to  hare  courage,  Mies  Esdier,  lor  I  am  going  te  aay— »tD — 
to  speak  of — something  that  may  give  you  pain— 4faat  yoa.  mi^  nofc  hke 
to  hear.'* 

^'PiEitn!  Ton  mistake,  poor  fdlow!  And  yet  it  mq|ht  pain  me  a 
little— just  a  very  little.  Who  knows !  As  to  my  not  liking  to  hear  it, 
c'est  une  autre  affiiire.  Speak,  doleM!  You  want  to  t^  me — what? 
It  concerns  yourself,  I  suppose!** 

'^  Yes,*^  said  Lorn,  still  hesitating;  ^' me-— and  aoferal  mora*** 

Esther's  countenance  changed,  and  Lom'a  chaii^^  witk  it  She 
looked  steadfastly  in  his  £Eiee,  saw  what  she  knew  was  in  his  hearty  bnt 
saw  that  love  was  not  upcm  his  Hpe.  Her  gaiety  tfiea  entirely  ^ai^ 
peared.     She  grew  pale,  and  merely  said,  '*  Go  oai  T 

''It  is  of— the  Count,  and— and— your  &ther*  said  Lorn,  <<that  I 
wished  to  speak.** 

Esther  knit  her  brows,  and  nodded. 

<'I  do  not  like,**  he  continued,  '^the  land  of  woik  they  make  me  do.** 

« Indeed  T'  she  said,  fiiintly.     '<  What  is  it  ?** 
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^'I  am  always  writing  letters,"  returned  Lorn,  ''and  I  think — I  am 
nearly  sure — ^the  contents  are  not  true." 

From  very  pale  Esther's  chaak  beeane  bright  red. 

'*  Not  true  !"  she  echoed. 

"  No,  Miss  Esther.  Day  after  day  fresh  stories  of  distress,  all  told  in 
nearly  the  aame  woids,  except  as  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  them,  are 
put  down  in  writing,  and  sent  by  post  to  rich  people." 

**  And  why,"  aud,  Esther,  '*  should  you  think  these  tales  of  ^stress 
TOkoeP" 

'*  Because,"  replied  Lorn — '^  forgive  me.  Miss  Esther,  for  saying  so— 
because  your  &tner  and  the  Count  sometimes  joke  about  them.  They 
say,  '  That  will  fetch  it  out  of  them' — '  I  think  we  hate  him  there'— 
*•  Sueb  a  ose  is  mure  to  bleed' — '  She  can't  help  coming  down  kaad- 
flomely,' — and  things  like  that ;  and  then  they  laugh,  and  nudge  one 
another.  So  that  I  hetiere,  Mias  Esther,  I  am  made  a  cat's*paw  of, 
•nly  to  write  a  pared  of — oi — begging-letters,  all  of  them  wicked,  wicked 
lies." 

The  truth  was  out,  and  Loni,  whose  emotion  had  been  great  all  the 
time  he  was  speaking,  gave  way  at  last  to  a  burst  of  tears,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

*'  It  is  not  you  who  should  cry,"  said  Esther,  in  a  firm  voiee.  "  Look 
up,  Lorn!" 

£[e  turned,  mod  saw  indignation  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  She  had  risen 
ieom  her  seat,  and  stood  with  clenched  hands. 

''  It  is  a  shame !"  ^e  exclaimed — '^  a  shame  and  a  sin  to  live  by  suck 
base  means  I  You  are  right,  Lorn,  to  feel  as  you  do— quite  right  to  tell 
me  of  it.  As  for  me,  I  will  bear  this  kind  of  life  no  longer!  It  is  hJse 
fix>m  beginning  to  end,  and  evil  must  come  of  it !  But  it  is  my  own 
£ault — I  hate  brought  it  all  upon  myself.  I  ought  never  to  have  con- 
tented to  their  proposals.  They  praised  my  voice,  my  face,  my  figure^ 
^ve  me  the  best  masters,  encouraged  me  to  learn  ker  profession,  fed  me 
with  promises,  and,  I  doubt  not,  mean  to  keep  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. No  I  If  such  is  their  mode  of  existence,  if  they  practise  acts  so 
low  as  those  which  you  describe,  I  will  not  be  a  sharer  in  their  paltry 
gains,  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  their  wretched  devices,  but  break  with 
them  at  oaee  and  for  ever !" 

Esther  no  longo^  stood  still,  but  paced  the  room  in  the  greatest  agita* 
tion,  pouring  forth  broken  sentences  whose  purpcMrt  Lorn  was  totally 
vnaUe  to  comprehend.  He  had  feared  that  her  anger  might  have  been 
turned  against  himself,  but  his  fear  was  greater  when  he  witnessed  the 
diiectioii  it  had  taken. 

At  lengtii  she  checked  her  nq^id  oonrse,  and  aaiBBg  Lorn  by  the  hand, 
wrung  it  haid. 

^^  There,"  she  nid ;  *^  leave  me  now  i  You  are  honest,  you  are  true. 
We  may  yet  have  need  of  each  other.  Bi^  do  nothing,  say  nothings  tiU 
we  have  spoken  together  again.  Your  pnrt  will  not  be  the  hardest  to 
bear.     ReoMmber  &t  you  and  I  are  friends.    Now  go  1" 

It  was  time  for  Lorn  to  obey :  the  Count,  who  had  just  let  himself  i«t 
was  oaUing  to  him  from  bdow. 
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**  Mt  dear  boy,"  cried  the  Coant,  wheo  Lorn  appeared  in  nghi,  <<  I 
want  you.     Come  here.*' 

Lorn  followed  into  the  room  where  he  performed  his  usual  daily  work. 

*'  Sit  down,"  sud  the  Count,  taking  a  seat  himself  **  I  have  sone- 
thing  for  you  to  write." 

<<  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Lorn,  still  standing  at  the  table,  *<  it  is  not  another 
of  those  letters.'' 

**  Those  letters  I**  repeated  the  Count,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  **  What 
do  you  mean?'' 

*'  Such  as  I  write  so  often,  sir,  for  Mr.  Drakeford." 

''And  what  reason  have  you,"  asked  the  Count,  quietly,  ''for  not 
wishing  to  write  them  P" 

**  Because  I  beliere  they  are  not  true,  sir,"  replied  Lorn,  resolutely. 

"  Bah!"  said  the  Count,  with  a  dry  laugh.  *'  What  diff<»ence  does 
that  make  P" 

"  A  great  deal,  sir !  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  liar.  I  have  no  more 
bnnness  to  write  what  is  not  true  than  not  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  Ah !  that  is  your  code  of  morals,  then !  And  yet  you  were  brought 
up  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  !  Very  g^d  !  You  are  not  quite  so  wise  as 
I  supposed.  But,  in  the  nrst  instance,  how  do  yon  know  diat  the  things 
you  write  about  are  not  true  ?" 

As  Lorn  had  no  proof  to  ofier,  he  could  only  say  he  did  not  think  they 
were. 

"Your  thoughts  on  the  subject,"  observed  the  Count,  gravely,  "are 
of  great  importance,  no  doubt ;  but — to  continue — supposing  every  wend 
set  down  were  as  you  suppose,  in  what  way  can  that  circumstance  afiect 
you?  You  do  not  vouch  for  die  facts.  Your  name  is  not  to  the  state- 
ments." 

"  It  is  through  me,  sir,  they  are  made,  though,"  was  Lom's  prompt 
reply. 

"  Ah,  you  are  logical  in  your  conclusions,"  returned  the  Count,  with  a 
sneer.  "  It  is  a  great  thing  to  meet  with  a  philosopher!  Elnough,  how- 
ever of  this.     Take  your  nlace.     I  have  other  work  for  you," 

Lorn  reluctantly  sat  down.  He  wished  to  have  said  m<»e,  but  the 
Count's  cynical  manner  kept  him  under. 

As  for  the  Count  himself,  though  he  had  summoned  hora  to  his  post, 
apparently  in  a  great  hurry,  he  did  not  give  him  immediate  occupation, 
but,  taking  out  a  letter,  seemed  quite  fU)sorbed  in  its  contents ;  while 
Lorn,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  idly  traced  marks  with  his  pen 
on  the  blottbg-paper  before  him.  Had  any  third  person  been  present, 
observing  those  two,  he  might  have  remarked  that  the  Count  was  less 
engross^  by  what  he  read  than  he  appeared  to  be,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  turned  his  quick  eye  on  Lorn  as  if  some  newly-awakened  modve 
caused  the  scrutiny;  and  it  might  have  struck  that  third  peraon  as 
curious,  that  though  Lom's  hand  was  moving  mechanically,  the  same 
two  letters,  in  different  forms,  were  being  continually  produced. 

Presently  the  Count  broke  silence. 
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"  Nottei^'M^"  iti^  iMn^'^lfimrAiig  {*  '[l^  waitiDg  till  you  wanted 

*    .*;         And|  so;a^!^;H[igfrW  ^rttt)W,|lalUl3^'<>Ter  the  letters  he  fakd  been 
■/'•^;  flbaping^,  35U^.^ur^5  <^f  iffatiiig  tlfcem, 
» . .   .V    '      ^'  Since  I  fca^  rpati*  tJ^to ver  again,"  said  the  Count,  putting  away  the 

Z\      ".'.paper  he  h^;^  I.'fiiid^^^d'^es  not  require  an  immediate  answer,  and, 
r*    .  > ;  therefore^i/sltu^'U not  troul^U  jou  in  the  way  I  proposed.     Get  your  hat, 

■;..*       And  come'&j^-)vi^h  m&,l    We  will  take  a  walk  together."  • 

'\  \      The  pro^al  was  i  great  relief  to  Lorn,  and  he  hastened  to  do  as  he 

V#^    '•(  4'WhenIieyas  gone^;  |))'e^Jdount  gare  utterance  to  the  ideaJs  which  had 
'^     • '^ '*-tel  posiieiwW  hifli.  .•;  J  .  .i 

%  *    •':.';  ''^  haYe  been  mistalfeiiy^n  that  boy,"  he  said.     ''I  fancied  him  ea[^y 

V'  •;      enough  for  anything.'  Biv^;he  has  pnnciple,  it  seems.     Luckily,  it  does 

;>'  .     iiot  greatly  matter.     We  have  worked  that  line  sufficiently.    'Inquiry  is 

to  be  feared  which  would  make  it  c^M^^^  profitable.  Xdid*n.ot  ,hftend 

Knis  business,  wi  \'  mtist  make 


t9  employ  him  so  soon  oin  the  more       _ 

•hay  while  the  sun  shines,   ^ihi  Whiitvk-^his  •!  see  here^'-  he  .add^,  as 

..,     ^  his  glance  fell  on  tlie  bit'pf  scribbled' blotting-paper.  ;;«T.  F.— rT.  F. 

•^,  ^i!  Why  those*  letters :Sa'often  repeated  ?    This  fellow  wrote'.^hem;  and. then 

A'^.^^.i  X.  .-„x.i.  .!.___;•  ^^j.    ;^i^t  jo^  |je  jjno^  about  T;.?.?..   Who  can 

one  ?     Yet  they  are  not  there  wiwout  intention ! 
^_  ned  my  secret  I   But  that  13  impossible*  sNopersba 

i^  •  *  living  has  ffeen  my  nakcAjl^j^y  iin<^e — ah  I — since  I  left  Xoulon'that  fine 
-}y^':  Tporning^wlthout,taktt*gt!fiS'€.  ■  Aher  all^  it  maybe  ab^idj^ptal ! '    fii^tj 
■'A;  f^^_'Yrhether  bt^iioVitJjeVys]|«l    pot    remain    here,  .  Curs^-'Ietterd,  .liie 

'  *  '  '/'i      4he  CoWnf  crirrrijlfcd'th^p^       into  a  ball  and  threw  it  )fi<^  the  fire  :  as^ 

•  *    ?*Vl'^*<Ed  aoi  Lorn  rea^p^^erfc:  ;•** 

^'    \   ,   **yi>u are  re^d^,  lieer;W^  the  Count,  eibiling,     "Let  us  go!*' 

'  •  •  •  •    T^^^y  isaued  forth  aceot^ngly,  wuiiiing  thrnugli  a  number*  of  narrow 

'  *•  ir; streets  whjcJi  seemed  per£eetly  fatniliar  to  the  Count,  till  they  came  out 

•  .^    .^nto:  Hblborn,  'tfhktf  they. crested,  and,  avoiding  the  principal  thorough- 
•^    *Tacevf»T«i!(^ede4  Jt^^^^^f^^d  as  far  as  the  Hay  market,     The'Cq«nt  was  id 


!.^*  '  ^  Why  those*  letters  :S0L  often 
.\^'^'  iiied  to  scFatch  theni  pal; 
•  •  'f*  ^.  -'jhisve  told  hifia,  or  any  one 
*C  .      ^^  ^^  fih6i|idhave  learned  1 


•  giva^rg^^l^TttaJ-'psrlieaj  ainlinvui  ^  JVJ^nda — cnt^'intcfallthe  amuse- 
ments *«f;ti\£f  %p|irp(i«hiii^^^fi_oii'r^iidul^e,  in  short,  in  kvery  pleasure 
»••  .,   '  lJ>e  ipwt>^lV<ied^«nflsvl^<i;iJ^^  over  he  w<5iuld  take  a  trip 

'^\  *     "  wi  tii*Xj5rn  to  |h ^  C- i^ti ff^uj^  tf;a  tg  Pat i^p  Sft i  tzerl aii d ,  Italy/  everywhere — 
'j^     -"ah,  v^ontjH'ii^h^*  ltSi*e-a,^4^apt  tiiiia*  of  it!     The  Count's  buoyancy, 
A*  •  uud  the  iiyeVy  pictinf tli4 4re^,  com^Lelj  succeeded  for  the  moment..m.. 
V- ^       tiirn^Lug   Lorn '3  thoughts   frcwp   lesa 'jSgrfeeahle  subjects;  but  thou^H..J»d   ' 
].,        liste'ne^  with  pleasure  to  what  was  pri^Rused  him,  he  could  not  help  f||Ai-, 
'..  log  one  wish  in  the  midst  of  it  all — tliat  Esther*  might  be  invited  io  tiiAte  ' .. 

■;'. . '     in  hb  ep^o^ments.     Of  her,  pera$>naU^.the.QouQJIp  teid  nothinjg^,  but  as  n6  '* 
•  ;•  •;      spoke  of  wj^i^fy^^^h  she  coui<l  ^fi6L•of  cour^e,^  be  ofttit^d. 


^-.<-^  V.  •       ^.--'  rr&i 


.-*  -s 


:*        ■■•.■•■■'■■■/■/': 

•  *•  ,     •*      *        *   •        .      •      ' 
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Saddenly,  while  in  his  gayert  m»i-^ifii  |ii»ili|p<ij^b%  «tleation 
ix>  some  amusiDg  olject — the  Coaat  ttppped.  ,  >'  »..!•  ^'I  .  /  ' 

"  My  God !''  he  exclaimed,  preBsinj^  his  faahil  otfiiAns^  ^^  what  w 
HoMf    One  of  mj  old  aittackf!     i:lhali'^^it^;T^^.b0  bio  the     . 
nearest  house !     Here!     Here!"  '  /'  i  ''-^-^a. '. • 

It  00  happened  that,  at  the  moment  of  this  sfisirfe^  Maf^fme  doie  to 
one  of  the  nuraerons  pUoes  of  refreshment  that/lioe  thcf  Su^tmarket — % 
sort  of  French  rtHamrani^  up  the  steps  of  wi^ikh  Lort^  itiyaoited  ^ 
staggering  Count,  who,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  coffee-rp^il^^nk  into 
a  chair  and  closed  his  eyes,  his  head  falling  helplessly  on  ^kii^-shoalder.  . 
Lorn  called  for  water,  sprinkled  his  master's  fiiu^,-*Joosened  his  neckcloth,  '^*.  \ 
and  was  ahout  to  tear  open  his  shirt,  when  «  covvtdsivie  grasp  arrested?      •  ^ 
the  young  man's  hand.  * 

^  Leave  me  alone,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  fmi  Toioe ;  **stiaA  hack .    •  ' 
and  g^re  me  air.     I  shall  he  hotter  presently.*^ 

He  imnained,  howerer,  for  sereral  minutes  in  the  sane  attitode,  nor 
was  it  till  Lorn,  in  his  frar,  sugfKSted  a  doctor,  that  he  showed  signs  of 
recoTcring.  *  Then  he  gradnal^^rew  himself  together,  opened  has  eyei^ 
and  looked  about  him.     The^  Warier- advised  the  usual  bar-mppiiaaecfl 
sherry,  brandy,  and  so  forth — but  the  Count  rejected  his  advice,  and  he  ,'   . 
withdrew.  •»;! 

**  It  was  spasm  of  the  heart,"  he  said  to  Loni— ^«  coaspbint  I  am  '^^  V 
subject  to.  It  comes  in  an  instant ;  and  though  tlie  pain  is  of  short  J.  ^' 
duratien,  it  leaves  me,  as  you  see,  quite  exhaiisted.     Rest  is  the  best    ' '  ' 

*  remedy  after  these  attacks ;  indeed,  exQrtioi]LiB«dut  of  die  qwesdon.  Ife  '  ^ 
"is  most  unfortunate  to  have  been  seiabd'juswnAlfrr-ah !  there  is  wuoAimi  V  ' 
'  twinge,  the  en^my  is  not  yet  subdued — €or  IiMiij^  to  get  as  (ai  as  mjT  **. .  ^* 

banker's.     *Bot,>now  I  think  of  it,  you  can  do^my/biiiiibress^bere  as  wd 
as  myself.  •  It  .is  only  to  get  the  money  f^<ft*  eh)!)C|iie  which  is  leady  •'.' 
written.     TKe"bank  is  close  by,  and  I  will  stijf.he*^  Hll  you  vstura.  ■  '  •  *>"?,  • 
The  Count  fisebly  felt  for  Ins  pocket-book,. j4*p<n>  which,  with,  a  Midng  .    ^; 
hand,  he  took  a  folded  paper,  opened  and  l^iksd  at  il^  and  then  garp  itf  •   \; 
to  Lorn.  •.  ,  '  •  ,N  'V 

*  .    ** Fifty  poundsis  the  amovnt.     Take  it,in  g(^d !   *rjb»otei    piete igr,\.    ^ 

*  a  small  bag  foir  the  purpose !    When  you  get  to  the  bo|li)m  ot  tfa<*«»^ '     *• 
;'  turn  to  yoiir  left,  and  take  the  second  ^oor  ften^  the  co^^     JlSajUrtf.  *.    '. 

.      gold.     Rfemfemberltet*!     And  be  «*ck.".7'4   *  •  j  //S\^*     ,•    :   • 

Lorn  carefully  buttoned  up  thd'\jleq»q,f^jmdl'Ugyid  HffipfjnL    /  , 
While  he  wa8>et*in  the  paasag«;4tbb  Co£t.<s01ef«V>  tkm  wjiM,  %iid*     \  . 
sayiog  lie  thpugbt  he  had  bettet  .ti&«  ^on^j^ni^,  *»k|d^  A  gkfe  )^       / 
bnmdy,  whiekij^qukskly  8wallew«^-\*     **•.••';•  I  V    .f-     * .'. 

«<  Whatawanderftilthmgrh»Midjiett%dowh*th^«lW^  ««llhas  *•    \ 
done  me  good  already.    I  feel  <|aitQ)relk)||[^pA)^''  'Phen^taniA^tOwtodt 
the  window.;  <<That  stupd-htoy  W  gofie*>sQng,.  Jw^*  I>iisl  sea  '  •    ' 
after  him.     No  matter!     I  eah  wfjk  n(Sw;  VB0«|l9ftft£ 
is  a  shilling !     Keep  the  change  ^  *  And,  as  4f  vA  ^^ft^l^j^^'y^  trffakett  - 
his  frame,  the  Count  walked  bridciy  ovt  of  ttts  ^sdi|^Hroon»  and  reachai*      > 
the  Itreet  in  time  to  see  that  Lora  was  going  in  the  right^diiaetios.  Ha 
,  followed  him  t31  he  turned  the  comer,  watehed  bus  iato  tfa(|  banl^ 
.  anj  -then  took  up  a  position  b^ind  one  of  the  pillars  of  die  Opeim 
Cokmnade,-  where  he  waited.     To  account  lor  this  proeesdMig  on  tlia 
Count's  pifi%  one  can  only  suppose  that  he  was  nerTDo^'oii  tha^sulgeot  «f 

•    it..;  r 

•'■•''  .    ••  ^  ■*  ,   / 
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Lom'8  honesiv.  Alfc'tL|  end,  Jiowever,  of  fiire  mmatis — ^iriuob  seemed 
twenty  to  the  Ceuotr^s  meMenger  rea|»peared. 

The  delay  wbi^  had  oeeurred  arose  in  this  manner  i 

Whan  Lorn  ^entered  the  bank  it  was  about  the  clerks*  dmBer-heur, 
bufflness  was  ^liuok,  only  one  cashier  was  at  his  desk,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly engaged,  not  exactly  in  accounts^  but  in  conTersation  too 
pleaaant  to  admit  ot  lAterrsption. 

'^  If  yon  please,  sir,''  said  Lorn,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  and  holding  his 
hand  tight  oyer  the  pocket  in  which  he  had  put  the  cheque— >^^  it  you 
please,  sir,  can  you  tell  mo         " 

Bat  the  dark  paid  no  attention  to  him* 

"  That's  deuced  good,"  he  said,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  &ce,  speaking 
to  a  stout,  jolly^ookin^  man,  who  was  leaning  over  the  counter.  '^  I 
didn't  &noy  Briimhv  uj^  to  aikjthing  half  ao  spicy  l" 

**  Oh,  but  he  i%  tbough,''  waa  the  answer ;  *'  and  I  can  tell  you  another 
capital  joke  abool  him.  He  had  been  oyer  to  Cheater  races — by-the-by, 
had  you  anything  on  the  Cup?" 

^  Only  a  pony,  whiek  I  lost^"  add  the  elerk« 

'<  Ah,  Brumiby  had  a  good  many  ponies,  and  staUed  them  all,"  re- 
turned the  jolly-looking  man. 

^^  His  luck  I"  apostrophised  the  clerk. 

"  That — and  something  else,  you  know,"  replied  the  other.  "  Brumbj'a 
pietty  well  up  to  the  time  of  day.  Well,  as  I  was  saying :  he*d  been 
over  to  the  races,  and  was  drivisig  back  iu  his  dog-cart,  ul  alone,  to  a 
little  box  of  his  not  far  from  Pulford,  and  just  aa  he  got  to  Doddleston- 
eommoB,  what  should  lie  see  but  an  old  oomaa  driving  a  pig         " 

^  If  you  please,  nt,**  interrupted  Lem. 

(<  I'm  engaged  with  this  gent^*'  said  the  cledc ;  *^  you  must  wait — WeD, 
*  drivkig  a  pig' p" 

^  Yea,"  puisoed  the  dark's  interlocutor,  '^  she'd  a  cord  round  one 
o£  the  pig'a  hind-kgt,  and  mm  laying  on  to  hia  back  with,  a  lon^ 
whip,  douUe^onging  him  like  four  o'clock,  but  devil  a  bit  would 
giUBterstir." 

/'  Capital  I"  said  the  dock,  rabUag  hia  haada. 

^  ^eH,  Brumby  no  sooner  saw  what  was  going  on,  than  he  made  up 
bis  a^ni  to  a  ihkk^  ^  Missis^'  says  he,  *  someti^ng's  the  matter,  I  reckon, 
^ith*  tBal  there  pig  ?'  ^  He's  a  beast^'  saya  the  old  ooman,  in.  a  rage ; 
'  hu^  rU«giv^if  him  r  /  Ht  WOaH  ^iit  I'  says  Brumby.  <  Drat  un,  no !' 
*8ayt  the  old  loeaaaa,  layia^eBs,  i%aia'.  '  When  pigs  is  obstinate^'  says 
Bruihby,^  tIfere'sjK>'  beating"  it  .eutK)f  'em.  Have  you  fiur  to  go  ?'  ^  A 
■latter  o|  five  mU%'  sayr  ti^  old  <y>ii||ua.  '  Which  way  ?'  asks  Brumby. 
< T'other ^de  bf  Pulford/  says  the  5l(Looman.  ^That's  my  way,'  says 
Bhunby.  '  IJJow^  1%  tell  j<m  4hat— ;if  you've  a  mind,  I'll  (hive  you  and 
tiie  pig  home  togotler.' " 

'<  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Lorn,  for  the  third  time» 

«'Ok^bolfair(*  ^kiA  the  c^erk.  '<  What  do  you  want?— wait  a  mo- 
ment, Sparkler — what  have  you  got  there  ?    Can't  yon  speak  ?" 

^  A  dteque,  sir,"  said  Lorn,  <<  for  fifty  pounds." 

**  Give  it  me^^  said  the  clerk,  abnest  saateMag  it  out  of  Lom's  hand, 
in  such  a  hurry  was  he  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  fiiend's  story.  "  Go  on, 
Sparkler !    *  You  and  the  pig  home  together'  ?" 

"  ^  I'm  sure/  says  the  old  ooman,  *  I've  no  objection  if  tiie  pig  hasn't; 
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bot  how's  it  to  be  done?*  *  I'll  show  yon,*  tajs  Brambj.  ^  Yea  joit 
go  to  my  boss's  head  and  make  him  stand.'  So  out  jumps  Bnimby, 
and  whips  up  the  pie  in  his  anns — he's  a  strong  chap,  Bramby — and 
before  the  pig  know'd  where  he  was,  he  had  him  safe  under  hatehea  in 
the  dog-oart  Brumby  was  in  his  seat  again  in  no  time.  '  Now,'  says 
he,  to  the  old  ooman        " 

'<  Please  to  give  me  the  money,  sir,"  said  horOj  onoe  more  inter- 
posing. 

«  HoVU  you  have  it  ?"  said  the  derk,  angrily.     «  Shortr 

**  In  gold,  sir,"  replied  Lorn. 

The  clerk  gave  anasty  glance  at  the  cheque,  studc  it  on  a  file,  and 
began  to  count  out  the  gold,  while  his  friend  went  on. 

'^ '  Now,'  says  Brumby,  '  come  away  from  that  boss's  head,  put  your 
foot  on  this  step,  and  up  with  you.'  You'll  scarcely  credit  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you,  but  it  s  as  true  as  truth — the  old  ooman  set  one  foot 
on  the  step  as  she  was  bid,  and  just  as  she  was  a  lifting  of  herself  to 
clamber  into  the  dog-cart,  Brumby  he  gives  the  reins  a  Aake        * 

<<Hal  ha!  ha!"  burst  out  the  derk  — *< finty-eigfat,  forty-nine  — 
ha!  ha!  ha! — fiffcy!  There,  young  man — ha!  ha!  ha! — 'Reins  a 
shake' ?" 

''  Over  went  the  old  ooman  into  the  ditch,  away  went  Brumby  with 
the  pig *• 

what  further  happened  to  Brumby  and  the  pig  foiled  to  reach  Loin's 
ears,  but  the  derk's  obstreperous  laughter,  and  that  of  his  jovial  com- 
panion, followed  him  into  the  street. 

The  Count's  eyes  shot  forth  a  gleam  of  satisfoction  as  he  saw  lus  un- 
suspecting emissary  come  out  of  the  Bank.  All  was  right  then !  The 
cheque  had  not  been  questioned;  but  what  had  kept  him  there  so  long? 
A  press  of  business,  probably.  That,  however,  was  the  Bank's  a£bir,  not 
his.  But  he  must  not  appear  to  have  watched  Lorn,  who,  he  perceived, 
was  turning  his  steps  towards  the  restaurant.  The  colonnade  afforded 
the  means  of  concealment,  and,  running  as  fost  as  he  could,  the  Count 
was  safe  in  his  old  quarters  before  Lorn  had  got  half  way  up  the  Hay- 
market.  It  would  not  do,  however,  for  them  to  meet  in  the  coffee-room — 
what  he  intended  to  say  to  Lorn  might  be  overheard,  and  give  rise  to 
suspidon — so  he  stopped  in  the  passage  and  turned  round,  moving  sk>wly 
towards  the  door.     He  met  Lorn  just  as  he  was  entering. 

'<  I  was  afraid,"  said  the  Count,  ^'fronv  the  time  yon  wpre  gone>  that 
YOU  might  have  missed  your  way,  or  forgotten  the  house,  «nd  1  eris^ried 
here  to  see.     You  have  got  the  money  ?"       ,  «      *     \ 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Lorn ;  *'  here  it  is.  A  stupid  dmk  kepf  me  wait- 
ins*  for  his  amusement"  •  • 

The  Count  dutdied  the  little  yellow  canvas  bag  and  ijmut  it  in  his 
pocket. 

<<Do  you  feel  better,  sir?"  asked  Lorn. 

^<  A  great  deal,"  returned  the  Count,  '<bnt  not'  able  to  walk  for  at 
present.     We  will  take  a  cab— ar  Hansom." 

Lorn  called  one,  and  the  Count  hanng  given  orders  to  be  set  down  at 
Hyde  Park-comer,  they  drove  off  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
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